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A NEW TYPE OF CEREMONIAL. BLANKET FROM 
THE NORTHWEST COAST 


By CHARLES C. WILLOUGHBY 


| HROUGH the generosity of Mr Lewis H. Farlow of Boston 
Yd and Pasadena, the Peabody Museum of Harvard University 

has recently acquired a remarkable Northwest Coast blanket. 
This was found in possession of a grandson of the collector by Dr L. 
C. Jones of Malden, Massachusetts, who called the writer's attention 
to this interesting textile. 

The blanket was obtained about the year 1800 by Captain 
Benjamin Swift ( 1770-1857) of Charlestown, Massachusetts, who, 
in his younger days, was engaged in the Northwest fur trade, Like 
most ethnological specimens collected in that region by the early 
“a Boston" traders there is no record of the exact locality where it 
was procured, Itis very probable, however, that it came from the 
northern coast region of British Columbia. 

With the exception of the overcasting of fur at its upper edge 
the robe is made wholly of mountain goat wool, Unlike the Chil- 
kat blanket no cedar bark was used in the warp. The colors are 
yellow, a brownish black, and the natural white of the wool. 

The color scheme is as follows: the outer band of the border is 
white with a narrow black line (pl. I, 2), then a band of black some- 
what more than an inch wide; within this and separated from it by 
a black and white line is a yellow band of the same width. The 
border of zigzags and bars within the yellow band and enclosing 
the central field is principally in black and white, the yellow being 
confined to four spaces upon each of the shorter sides. These 
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yellow cords continue across the blanket and form the yellow 
portion of the inner field. This inner field is divided into two parts. 
The left halfis made up of five white bands each having three 
[-shaped figures tn black; and four narrower bands composed of 
short upright bars. and zigzags in black, white, and. yellow. The 
decoration of the right half of the field is composed of five wide 
bands having a lattice figure in black upon a white ground ; and 
alternate narrower bands consisting of an intricate pattern in black, 
white, and yellow with a triangle for a motif. There are five hori- 
zontal rows of tufts composed of braided black, or black and white 
strands, six tufts in each row, which decorate the outer side of the 
central field. Most of these are composed of ends of short woof 
cords and are not inserted separately. These pendant cords seem 
to be analogous to the strips of fur which decorate the outer side of 
skin robes once common throughout the northwest. 
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Еа. 1.— Types of weaving, Swift hlanket, a, Diayonal twined weaving ; À, three- 
strand twined wearing. 
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Most of the patterns which compose the decoration of this robe 
are common to the Tlingit, Tsimshian, Chilkotin (Athapascan) and 
northern Salishan peoples, but they seem to bear the closest 
resemblance to the basket and embroidery designs of the northern 
half of this region, Fora general account of the symbolism em- 
bodied in these designs the reader is referred to the writings of 
Emmons, Teit, and Fernald, and to the forthcoming paper of Dr. 
Newcombe on the blankets of the Salish. 

The grouping of the various units composing the designs of this 
robe is excellent and shows a high degree of primitive artistic 
feeling. The most remarkable thing about the robe however is its 
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technic : so far as known it shows the highest development of hand 
weaving among North American tribes. It belongs to an altogether 
different class from the well known Chilkat blanket in which the 
various parts of the designs are woven separately by twining double 
strands of the desired color back and forth across the warp cords 
until each unit of the design is completed in solid color, the finished 
blanket being, so to speak, a mosaic in different colors, a technic 
also common in the variously colored blankets of the Salishan 
people. The line of junction of the different units composing the 
design in the Chilkat blanket is covered and outlined by onc or 
more rows of three strand twining (fig. 1, 6) a weave also present 
in the Swift blanket, where it is used in forming the T-shaped figures, 
and as a dividing line between the black and yellow bands of the 
border, also as a black line near the outer edge of tlie robe. 

The vertical warp cords of the Swift robe are twice as long as 
the blanket is deep and are looped at the top like the warp in the 
Chilkat blanket, their lower ends forming a deep fringe, The hori- 
zontal woof cords are about half the diameter af those of the warp 
and are, with few exceptions, continuous, the outer ends of the 
white and yellow cords being knotted in (433 34 41444 
groups of two and four to form the outer 
fringe upon either side, while the ends of 
the black cords forman inner fringe. Un- | 
like the Chilkat blanket, where much of 1 1 
the fringe is composed of inserted cords, m М Si асылда 
this fringe consists wholly of the ends of |... део БЕКЕ. + 
the warp and woof strands. The ingeni- 
ous method of finishing the lower part of the woven portion by 
looping to prevent fraying is shown in fig. z, Beginning at the 
lefta two-strand twined weaving encloses three cords, the second 
and third of which are turned upward upon themselves and are 
again enclosed within the next twist of the double wool strands. 
In this manner a double fringe :s formed, the outer row having 
twice the number of cords of the inner row. 

The narrow white outer band near the edge of the blanket at 
the top and bottom beyond the black line, and the white band on 
either side beneath the black fringe, also a potion of the white 
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ground within the I-shaped figures are of the diagonal twined 
weaving shown in figs. 1,2 and 2, while the broader white band 
at the top and bottom within the black line is of twined weaving 
with a skip-stitch zigzag pattern, The fields composing the back- 
ground of the I-shaped figures are in white. They are alike on both 
sides, and are also in twined weaving with a skip-stitch lattice design 
(fig. 3), a technic extensively used by the Chilkat in their baskets 
and basket hats (see also pl. II, a, for detail of this and the following 
types of weaving). The broad outer black and yellow bands forming, 
so to speak, the frame for the inner design, consist of a new variety 
of weave (fig. 4, a), with an occasional line of three strand twine. 
This new technic is a double wrapped twining, two smaller cords 
upon the front occupy- 
ing the corresponding 
space of one larger cord 
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more clearly the com- 
plicated patterns. The entire field within this black and yellow 
border with the exception of the white bars containing the I-shaped 
figures and an occasional line of three strand twining is made up of 
zigzag, lattice, and other patterns in mixed twine weaving (fig. 4, 4), 
a combination of both diagonal twined and diagonal wrapped 
twined weaving, which gives the weaver perfect control of the van- 
ously colored strands in forming her designs. — This is a modified 
form of a widely distributed method well developed among certain 
Algonquian and Siouan tribes in the making of cloth bags and is 
also followed in the construction of pliable basketry by some of the 
Pacific coast tribes. It reaches its highest development in this gar- 
ment. Each woof cord is composed of a black and a white strand ora 
black and a yellow strand and is usually continuous throughout the 
pattern. The distribution of the yellow strands is clearly shown by 
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the intermediate shade upon the inner side of the blanket (рі. І, 2) 
near the outer edges where they are knotted and form part of the 
fringe. They may also be distinguished in the horizontal band 
between the two I-shaped figures in pl. Il, @. The colors of the 
patterns composing this inner field are reversed, the blanket 
having a positive and a negative side, a characteristic wanting 
in most other known Northwest blankets, As will be seen in the 
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а. 
Fic. 4. — ‘Types of weaving, Swift blanket. а, Double wrapped twined weaving ; 
b, mixed twined weaving composed of diagonal twined and diagonal wrapped twined 


weaving. 


drawing (fig. 4, 0) each double woof cord is composed of two strands 
of different colors twined in such a manner that either color appears 
upon the surface at will. One or two dou ble warp cords are included 
in each twist of the double woof strands as the pattern may require 
but the manipulation of the woof strands throughout tlie entire field 
is as illustrated in the drawing, the relative arrangement of the two 
methods of twining there shown varying of course as the pattern 
changes. Unlike the Chilkat and most other twine woven blankets 
ofthe Northwest, where each unit of a design is woven independ- 
ently in one color, in this blanket the woof cord of two differently 
colored strands is inserted in one continuous line, each twist form- 
ng a portion of the many adjacent figures, a method requiring a 
high degree of efficiency on the part of the weaver. 

In most other examples of mixed twined weaving the two sides 
of the cloth are technically different. This is owing to the greater 
tension of some of the strands at the back. In this blanket the 
strands are drawn with equal tension and the weaving has the same 
appearance upon cither side although the colors are reversed. 
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Of the many varieties of hair, wool, and vegetal fibre used in 
former times for weaving textiles by the Indians throughout the 
United States and in certain sections of Canada, the wool of the 
mountain goat was especially adapted to this work. Within its re- 
stricted area it was fairly abundant, required little preparation for 
use and took the primitive dyes admirably. It was not always 
necessary to kill the animal to secure the wool, for in the spring 
and summer when the coat is being shed “every bush and tall dry 
weed above timber line is festooned with tufts of wool that can be 
picked off in handfuls." 

Goat wool formed a. considerable article of. commerce and was 
exchanged by the interior tribes with the people of the coast for 
shells and other coast products. Blankets of goat wool or of dog 
fleece were in use from the Columbia River, where they are re- 
corded by Lewis and Clark, to the Chilkat in Alaska, In certain 
sections of the southern region the hair of the dog, and perhaps of 
other animals, and the down of birds were also used, either with or 
without the addition of goat wool. The dog was of a wooly haired 
variety extensively bred for its white fleece, from which was woven 
a considerable part of the clothing of the people of the Puget sound 
region and adjacent territory. Тһе fleece was removed from the 
live animal, probably with shell knives. Vancouver, doubtless the 
first European to come in contact with the Puget sound tribes, thus 
describes this animal, “The dogs belonging to this tribe of Indians 
were numerous, and much resembled those of Pomerania, though 
in general somewhat larger. They were all shorn as close to the 
skin as sheep are in England; and so compact were their fleeces 
that large portions could be lifted up by a corner without causing 
any separation. They were composed of a mixture of a coarse kind 
of wool, with very fine, long hair, capable of being spun into yarn. 
This gave me reason to believe that their woolen clothing might in 
part be composed of this material mixed with a finer kind of wool 
from some other animal, as their garments were all too fine to be 
manufactured from the coarse coating of the deg alone. The 
abundance of these garments among the few people we met with, 
indicates the animal from whence the raw material is procured to 

' Vancouver's Discovery of Paget sound, Meany reprint, p. 135. 
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be very common in this neighborhood ; but as they have no one 
domesticated excepting the dog, their supply of wool for their 
clothing can only be obtained by hunting the wild creature. that 
produces it; of which we could not obtain the least information,” 

On another occasion he writes of meeting about 200 Indians 
“some in canoes with their fimiles, others walking along the shore 
attended by about 40 dogs in a drove, shorn close to their skin like 
sheep." * Of the clothing of this region he writes, " Their native 
woolen garment was most in fashion, next to it the skins of deer, 
bear, éte: à few wore dresses manufactured. from bark, which, like 
their woolen ones were very neatly wrought.” * 

There are two old Salishan blankets in the Peabody Museum at 
Cambridge. These were collected by Roderick McKensie previous 
to 181g. The first, from Fraser river, is in coarse diagonal twined 
weaving, a technic shown in Ägs. a anda. [t seems to be made 
principally of goat wool, Itis fringed but not otherwise ornamented. 
The second specimen is made of dog hair and bird down, with 
perhaps some goat wool, and is twilled woven. The ornamentation 
consists of narrow brown lines a few inches apart, crossing each other 
at right angles. Like most blankets of this southern region it is 
fringed. 

A blanket from the lower Fraser is illustrated in Dr New- 
combe's recently published guide to the anthropological collection 
in the Provincial Museum at Victoria, Its central field. is. twilled 
woven, It is decorated with bars composed of diamond-shaped 
figures in black and white. The decoration of the border consists 
principally of. groups of black and white diamonds intersecting. 
These are apparently in simple twined weaving, the patterns being 
in solid color, A few other old dog hair or goat wool blankets are 
known which may be attributed to this southern region, the finer 
specimens being in various colors, with patterns consisting of squares, 
zigzags, and other simple figures. Technically the weaving is simi- 
lar to that of the Chilkat robes, most of the designs being in solid 
color alike on both sides, There are two blankets of this type in 
the National Museum, one of which was collected by Wilkes. Dr 


! Vancouver's Discovery of Puget Sound, Meany reprint, p. 162. 
3 Ibid., P 121. 
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Newcombe has kindly sent the writer photographs of a blanket and 
a rug of the same type of weaving from the lower Fraser river. 
These will be described in his paper to be published by the Field 
Museum, 

The Makah ' and neighboring Salishan tribes made blankets of 
hair or wool combined with bird down. There is a beautiful speci- 
men of this type in the National Museum. The inner field is plain, 
the cords of which itis woven being nearly concealed by fluffy down 
caught into the strands, The inner field of the finished fabric has 
much the appearance of being composed wholly of down as the 
woven portion shows but little. The garment is finished with a 
wide fringed border without the addition of down, woven in pleasing 
colored patterns. The above blankets belong to an altogether dif- 
ferent class from the Swift robe. 

Captain Cook writes as follows of the blankets of the Nootka :? 
"They are of different degrees of fineness, some resembling our 
coarsest rugs or blankets and others almost equal to our finest sort, 
or even softer, and certainly warmer. The wool of which they are 
made seems to be taken from different animals, as the fox and the 
brown lynx, the last of which is by far the finer. sort; and in its 
natural state differs little from the color of our coarser wool, but the 
hair with which the animal is also covered, being intermixed, its 
appearance when wrought is somewhat different. The omamental 
parts or figures in the garments, which are disposed with great taste, 
are commonly of a different color, being dyed, chiefly either of a 
deep brown, or of a yellow; the last of which when it is new equals 
best of our carpets as to brightness." 

Dr Newcombe has also forwarded a photograph of a somewhat 
dilapidated blanket, a portion of one end only being shown. This 
was obtained about the year 1793 and is now in the British Museum. 
The inner field consists of a lattice design with diamond-shaped 
figures in black and white within the spaces formed by the cross- 
bars, There is an inner border of the zigzag design and an outer 
border of yellow (?), black, and white bands as in the Swift speci- 
men, This blanket is undoubtedly of the same origin as the Swift 

! Charles Wilkes, United States Exploring Expedition, vol, iv, p. 488. 

! Cook's Voyages, vol. vii, p. 1325, Admiralty Edition. 
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robe, the types of weaving being the same in the two specimens. 
They differ essentially from the lower Fraser blankets above noted. 
A portion of a third blanket of the same origin as the Swift robe is 
in the museum of the Geological Survey of Canada. This has 
been made into a tunic or shirt as is often the case with fragments 
of ceremonial robes that have been cut up at potlatches. A section 
of this is illustrated in pl. 11,4. The ground is composed of zigzags 
and triangles like those upon the Swift robe and the technic of this 
portion of the two blankets is the same. Four conventionalized 
faces of the usual Northwest type appear at regular intervals, and 
below each is a design resembling one half of an I-shaped figure, 
such as appears on the Swift robe, split vertically through its center 
and turned upon its side. These faces and the latter figures are 
apparently woven in the same manner as those in the Chilkat 
blanket. There were originally tufts of pendant cords upon the 
surface, as will be seen by a close examination of the photograph. 
The curator of the museum could give the writer no information as 
to the origin of the specimen,’ These three blankets doubtless 
occupy a geographical position between the well known Chilkat 
blanket of the north and the blankets of the Salishan people of the 
south, Technically they form a class by themselves. The only 
other examples of the peculiar type of mixed twined weaving shown 
in these blankets thus far known to the writer occur in the wool 
border of a cedar bark robe in the British Museum and also in the 
lower portion of the borders of very old Chilkat blankets. It is an 
interesting fact that the pattern of these borders is also like certain 
portions of the ground of both robes shown in plate Il. Take for 
instance the narrow long section above the two upper conventional- 
ized faces in figure 4 of this plate and we have a close reproduction 
of this border, both in technic and design. 

The cedar bark robe above referred to is illustrated on plate 
xxiv, igure 2, of Emmons’ memoir on the Chilkat blanket, and ts 





VThe photograph from which the illustration (pl 17, 4) was reproduced was kindly 
furnished the writer by the American Museum of Natural History, Mew York City. A 
drawing of this blanket is also shown on p. 388, fig. 581, 4, of Emmons’ paper 
on the Chilkat Blanket, Memoirs of rhe American Museum of ашта! History, vul, 
lii, pt. iv. 
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supposed to have been obtained from the western coast of Van- 
couver island. If it came from that region, as seems probable, it is 
doubtless of Wakashan origin. In the Chilkat blanket the same 
kind of mixed twined weaving, forming a small section of the zig- 
zag design above noted, appears on the lower portion of the borders 
of a beautiful old specimen in the Peabody Museum at Salem 
obtained previous to 1832, and also on another old specimen in the 
Peabody Museum of Harvard University. This mark seems to be 
of traditional significance. In later blankets the mark has degen- 
erated into a simple binding of black and yellow cords. The same 
pattern also occurs in the center of the Fraser river rug above 
referred to, but the weaving is of a diflerent kind, It scems probable 
that the Swift robe is neither Tlingit nor Salishan. It undoubtedly 
came from the mainland and probably from the northern coast 
region of British Columbia, but more data are necessary before it 
can be definitely located in any section of this region. The writer 
will be glad to hear of other specimens of this type of blanket 
which may be known to readers of this paper. 
Prabony MUSEA, HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
CAMARIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS, 


AN INTRODUCTORY PAPER ON THE TIWA LAN- 
GUAGE, DIALECT OF TAOS, NEW MEXICO! 


By JOHN P. HARRINGTON 


M TO fact better illustrates the present fragmentary condition of 
our knowledge of American aboriginal languages than that 
the tongues of the Pueblo Indians of the southwestern 

United States have until now remained uninvestigated. Powell in his 
Indian Linguistic Families of America, published in 1891,° is forced 
to base the classification of these languages on a few manuscript 
vocabularies collected in a haphazard manner by various persons at 
various times. These vocabularies are at present deposited in the ar- 
chives of the Bureau of American Ethnology at Washington, The 
unreliable character of these records and of any classification based 
on them is best appreciated by one who, like the writer, has had 
opportunity to compare them directly with the spoken languages. 
More recently afew Pueblo texts have been published. We possess 
a specimen of the language of Isleta pueblo recorded by Gatschet,” 
a rendering of some Christian hymns and doctrines in the Laguna 
language by the missionaries Bercovitz and Paisano,‘ and a record 
of several Zufii songs made by Mrs. Stevenson," 

No study of the phonetics or structure of any of thé Pueblo lan- 
guages was however attempted, as far as we know, previous to the 
investigations which have been conducted during the past two years 
by the School of American Archzology under the Archaeological 


1 Presented at the Reston meetin of the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, December, 1900, 

Powell, Indian Linguistic Families of America North of Mexico, 7/4 alnm, Aep. 
В. А. GEL, Washington, 1891. 

i Gatschet, A Mythic Tale of the Isleta Todiami, New Mexico, Prov, ae. Jailer. 
See, Dee, 189r, pp. 208-218. 

8 Bercovitz [nnd Paisanol, Hymn Book and Appendix in the Laguna Indian Language, 
Laguna, New Mexico, 

5 Stevenson, The Zuhi Indians, zzra Aan., Aife Б. А. £., Washington, 1954, pp. 
68-74, 73-88, 156, 456, 583. 
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Institute of America, Under the auspices of this School the author 
of the present paper has since July, 1908, been engaged continuously 
ina study of the group of obviously related languages spoken in 
the Rio Grande drainage area of New Mexico which Powell has 
termed the Tanoan,’ 


THe TANOAN LANGUAGES AND Taos PUEBLO 

In the area drained by the Rio Grande which is now known as 
northern and central New Mexico there are at present eighteen 
Indian Pueblos. We follow the Indian custom in enumerating these 
villages, beginning with those farthest north or northwest: Taos, 
Ріситіз, San Juan, Santa Clara, San Ildefonso, Nambe, Pojoaque, 
Tesuque, Cochiti, Santo Domingo, San Felipe, Jemez, Sia, Santa 
Ana, Sandia, Isleta, Laguna, Acoma., In addition to these should 
be mentioned Pecos pueblo, located on the Rio Pecos and aban- 
doned in 1837. There are at Jemez à few aged persons who still 
retain a knowledge of the dialect of Pecos. Four villages whose 
inhabitants migrated from this area in historic times should also be 
included here, "These are: Senecü, Isleta dél Sur, and Socorro, 
established at the time of the Pueblo Indian revolt of 1680 south ol 
the present city of El Paso, Texas, and Hano, founded in 1700 
beside the Hopi villages of northeastern Arizona, 

The speech of each pueblo is practically a unit, variations pre- 
sented by division, clan, family, or individual being here. ignored ; 
but no two of the pueblos have the same dialect, although the de- 
gree of linguistic diversity varies greatly, 

Omitting Cochiti, Santo Domingo, San Felipe, Sia, Santa Ana, 
Laguna, and Acoma, seven villages whose language forms a close 
unit and has been called Keresan, our preliminary survey leads us 
to suggest the following classification of the dialects of the remain- 
ing pueblos. 

A. Tiwa language: 

(1) Taos and Picuris dialects. 
(2) Sandia, Isleta, and Isleta del Sur dialects. 
' Pronounce Tanoan ; alapted fom Tano, the Mexicanized form of a Tewa name 


applied ta the southern Tewa formerly settled about and. south of the present Santa. Fé, 
New Mexico, 
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(3) Piro dialect. 

B. Towa language : 

(1) Jemez dialect. 
(2) Pecos dialect. 

C. Tewa language: 

(1) San Juan, Santa Clara, San Ildefonso, Nambe, Pojoaque, 
| Tesuque, and Hano dialects, 

The dialects of Sandia, Isleta, and Isleta del Sur have for three 
centuries been known to the Mexican population of the region by 
the name Tigua, obscure in origin. A more continental spelling is 
Tiwa. The term Tigua or Tiwa has also become commonly applied 
to the closely related idioms of Taos and Picuris. In a recent 
paper,’ the writer suggested that the use of this name be extended 
still more widely to include the Piro dialect, Thus all the dialects 
of group A would be designated as Tiwa. 

It was also suggested that the dialects of group B be known as 
constituting the Towa language, since the term (awa, meaning 
" native," is applied by the Jemez and Pecos to their own language. 

The language of group C with its numerous village dialects is 
known to both Indians and whites as Tewa, this being the word in 
that language equivalent to Jemez and Pecos fowa and likewise 
meaning *' native. " 

Thus we recognize three languages, Tiwa, Towa, and Tewa, 
The diagram on the following page shows the relative sizes and 
positions of the areas occupied by these three languages at a period 
soon after the coming of the whites, 

Roughly speaking, the languages still obtain in the areas in 
which they were then spoken, the Piro dialect of Tiwa forming a 
notable exception. Piro was formerly spoken in the country im- 
mediately south of that held by the ancestors of the Sandia and 
Isleta. During the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries the dialect 
was heard only in the neighborhood of El Paso, and is probably 
now extinct. 

The population of Taos like that of the other pueblos is com- 
posite in origin. Tradition states that long ago a number of 

i Harrington, Notes on the Piro Language, American dnthrepolozist, Oct.-Dec., 
1909, pp. 563-594- 
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clans speaking various languages confederated to form the Taos 
people, and that this people throughout its subsequent history in 
times of war and peace has grown by adopting individuals or groups 
of individuals speaking alien tongues. Generations ago, it is said, 
very many Ute Indians were incorporated into the Taos tribe as the 
result of a war, Probably such tradition faithfully reéchoes the 


DIAGRAM 
Showing Tentative Grouping 
of the Tongues 
of the Tanoan Linguistic Stock, 
Rio Grande Drainage. 
New Mexico, 
about 1600, A.D. 


ES Tiwa Language 
АД Towa, Language 


Tewa Language 





prehistory of Taos, It is certain that the village has long been the 
melting pot of peoples and that these peoples spoke various lan- 
guages. The conquering and surviving tongue is Tiwa, a Tanoan 
language. 

Taos Tiwa exhibits considerable divergence from the Sandia-Is- 
leta-Isleta del Sur variety of the language, perhaps indicating long 
separation, An Isleta man who recently visited Taos preferred to 
conduct his conversation in Mexican jargon, fluent speech in the 
dialect of Taos being quite unintelligible to him. And yet com- 
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parative study reveals the closest relationship between the two dia- 
lects. When Taos and Picuris people talk together, Tiwa is used, 
these two dialects differing as little from one another as do the dia- 
lects of the Tewa pueblos. Piro possibly differed as widely from 
cach of the other subgroups as these differed from each other. 

A comparative study of the three languages will prove most 
interesting. Tiwa, when compared with the adjacent Tewa, appears 
to represent both phonetically and structurally a more archaic form 
of Tanoan speech. In fact, the relation of Tiwa to Tewa seems 
not unlike that which. Von der Gabelentz would have us believe 
Tibetan bears to Chinese. Final consonants still retained in Tiwa, 
һауе іп Тема decayed or disappeared, Thus Taos wan-, Tewa 
na", earth, Diphthongs prominent in Tiwa appear to have become 
in Tewa simple vowel sounds. Thus Taos sóda-, Tewa se", man. 
Open vowels in Tiwa are generally represented in Tewa by close 
vowels, Thus Taos pa, Tewa pe, thigh. The tongue-raised 
vowels of Tiwa exhibit in Tewa less raising of the tongue. Thus 
Taos £9, Тема s*a, to live. Many formative elements which 
may not be omitted in Tiwa do not make their appearance in Tewa 
at all, Thus Taos ‘a* wa" Aaa, Tewa "н" ma”, you two are going ; 
Taos =й мӣ ла, Тема se, man. A Tiwa sentence when translated 
into Tewa usually contains fewer sounds and fewer syllables and 
requires less strenuous motions of the organs of speech. 

A marked musical accent has developed in Tewa, possibly as an 
accompaniment of some of the monosyllabic tendencies described 
above. This accent is as noticeable and, to the understanding of 
many words, is as indispensible as are the "tones" of Chinese, 
For example, the cognates of Taos p'a, moon, pia, trail, and 7'd, 
water, are respectively Tewa f'e, moon, p'o, trail, and p'e, water, 
distinguishable by their musical pitch only. The vowels of the 
three Tewa words seem identical in quality, length, and stress. The 
difference lies in the musical pitch, which in p'e, moon, is high ; in 
fo, trail, is lower; in pe, river, is low and falling. Such pitch ac- 
cents of Tewa words are difficult for the foreign ear to recognize ; 
it is almost impossible for adult foreign organs to correctly repra- 
duce them. Musical accent is. present in Tiwa, as it is in all lan- 
guages, but is not noticeable and in no case appears essential to the 
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interpretation of a ward, The writer knows of no other American 
language in which features saliently characteristic of Chinese are 
developed to such a remarkable extent as in Tewa. ‘There are 
many tendencies in language, and those which result in morosyl- 
labism are as yet imperfectly understood. The Tanoan languages 
offer a promising field for the study of the growth of these tendencies. 

Among various other developments characteristic of Tewa 
which have not been discovered in the other Tanoan languages, 
ablaut deserves mention here. Ablaut appears in Tewa noun and 
adjective elements, Three series occur: w—v, a — e^, a 
Thes, s" ora grade indicates large objects; the s, @, or? grade 
indicates small objects. Examples are: Ju, arroyo, Ae, arroyito ; 
mòn”, big bend, mò”, little bend; pagr, large and fat pigi, small 
and flat. Prolonged search has failed to reveal any similar plie- 
nomenon either in Tiwa or Towa. 

The German linguist Von der Gabelentz mentions an invention 
of ablaut in the baby-talk of his little nephew which forms a strik- 
ing parallel to the Tewa usage. This child expressed itself largely 
in à language of its own making. Latai! was the name applied to 
an ordinary chair, /u£u// meant. great arm-chair, /£&// was used to 
signify little doll's chair. Again mem was the word lor watch or 
plate, zum referred to a large plate or a round table, mnt was 
the name for the moon, while HIHERH- MITT - HHETH-THIDI meant stars! 

The Towa language of Jemez and Pecos, as judged by some of 
its developments, appears to hold a position intermediate between 
Тіма апі Тема. 

Inasmuch as Tiwa is apparently the most archaic of the Tanoan 
group as well as the simplest phonetically considered, an outline of 
that language is here presented, the dialect of Taos having. been 
chosen. The Taos, as is usual, consider themselves superior to all 
other Indians. They have infinite disdain for their southern neigh- 
bors, the Tewa, who are regarded as having perverted customs and 
as speaking a degenerate form of the Taos language, They pride 
themselves especially on occupying the highest and most northerly 
of all the Pueblo villages, and the tradition that the Pueblo Indians 
migrated originally from the north is so impressed upon their minds 


'Quoted by Chamberlain, Tae Child, New York, 1907, p. 134. 
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that this location alone seems to them sufficient proof that they are 
the most pristine and uncorrupted of Pueblo villagers. 

Taos Indians usually speak of their pueblo as 74 Pa when 
they are in or above it. When below the village 72 &8 is used. 
Tæt is the equivalent of Tewa /z, houses, village ; the affixes have 
locative force. Itis said that an old name of the village is ‘ja fa- 
parta or Jata peat bå, meaning the place of the red (par) willows 
(зай). The people of Taos commonly call themselves 754 Га- 
f'uarnanma", sgnifying literally the people who live at the village. 
The form Taos is perhaps a Mexican corruption of s&t- 

The Taos informants were three in number: Manuel Mondragon, 
José Lopez, and Santiago Mirabal. Most of the material was:ob- 
tained from the informant first named. His Indian name is 76 / (6, 
Sun Elk. He is a patient fellow and is deeply interested in the re- 
cording of his language. 

PHONOLOGY 
General Phonehe Character 

The impression which the Tiwa language makes on the ear is 
smooth and pleasing. There are no harsh consonants and no com- 
binations of consonantsexcept those caused by elision. The stops are 
gently exploded. Тһе sounds /, m, and are frequent. The oral 
vowels are clear and sonorous. The ormasal vowels have little of the 
unpleasant nasal resonance which results when the velum is drawn far 
forward. There js little in the pronunciation which reminds one of 
the tense, impure vowels of Towa; of the choking sounds, exces- 
sive nasalization, and remarkable development of musical accent 
which characterize Tewa; of the coarse, crackling, half voiced quality 
of Keresan: or of the voiced and unvoiced mixed vowels promi- 
nent in Ute and in some other Nahuatlan dialects. 


The fndividual Sounds 
It apppears that the Taos distinguish in their speech eleven 
vowels and twenty-five consonants, making in all thirty-six etymolog- 
ically distinct individual sounds. These sounds vary considerably 
according to their setting, Yet with a little practice they can be 
recognized by the speaker of a European language even when run 
together in rapid speech, and can be readily imitated. 


ам, АНТЫ, Ж. 8... ЕЕ. 
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The vowels are presented in the customary form of the vowel 
triangle. The contact positions of the consonants are given in the 
order in which these are visited by the exhaled breath, Beside 
each sound stands in parenthesis an Indo-Germanic word containing 
a nearly equivalent sound, 

Vowels 
Orinasal vowels : 
a" (Fr. angle, angle) 
a* (Fr. dindon, turkey) å" (Fr. dindon, turkey) 
i (Skt, ragmivir, rays) u* (Skt. sün/ur, sons) 
Oral vowels : 
a (Eng. father) 
à (Fr.labas, downthere) à (Fr. là bas, down there) 
i (Eng. machine) | u (Eng. rule) 
å (Ger. schön) 
Consonants 

Semi-vowels : 

j (Eng. hallelujah) 

w (Eng. away) 
Larynx consonants : 

‚(тау open Eng. vowels beginning words) 

h (Eng. Лом) 
Back of tongue consonants : 

k (South Ger. /atze, cat) 

k' (Eng. too£ off) 

x (Ger. aci) 

g (Eng. go) 

k* (Eng. gwarter) 

x" (North Eng. wat) 
Front of tongue consonants - 

t (South Ger. sag, day) 

t (Eng. has off) 

t (Eng. swea/-/iouse) 

d (Eng. 4o) 

t (South Ger. sahn, tooth) 

t" (Eng. hazs off) 

s (Eng. so) 
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t (Welsh Mai, clay ; Eng. paz//ess) 
| (Eng. /ove) 
n (Eng. sow) 
Lip consonants ; 
p. (South Ger. Poet, poet) 
p' (Eng. caf off) 
p" (Eng. sheep-/orn) 
b (Eng. toy) 
m (Eng. man) 

Voiced and voiceless sounds are not as clearly distinguished as 
in English. 

The orinasal, i. e., mouth-nose, vowels are pronounced with the 
velum hanging freely as when one breathes through mouth and 
nose simultaneously. In their production the voiced breath escapes 
through both mouth and nose, The calls of the lower mammals 
are most frequently orinasal. The birth-cry of the human babe is 
а", апа а similar sound is heard in the groaning of the adult. 
Vowels of this class are very numerous in Tanoan, 

The oral vowels are produced with the velum drawn toward the 
rear wall of the pharynx so as to allow little or none of the voiced 
air to escape through the nose. The sound 8 has no counterpart 
among the orinasal vowels, It resembles weakly rounded German 
é It sounds like the "impure vowel "of Shoshonean: dialects 
which has been variously written 6, d, a, й. 

Vowels are accompanied by much breath, especially at the close. 
Vowels following 4, 2, f and p are more breathy than others. A 
special series of aspirated vowels has not been detected. 

A voiceless vowel of the quality of a" results when a” is most 
completely elided within a sentence, 

J and w difer from / and. & respectively only in being much 
shorter. They have no more fricative quality than do the vowels 
which they resemble. 

The explosion produced by closing and then suddenly opening 
the glottis is one of the commonest sounds in the languages of the 
world. This sound is heard in coughing and grunting. In English 
it may occur as an opener of vowels commencing a word. It is un- 
naturally audible between the words at and all in a current affected 
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pronunciation of the phrase at all which distinguishes at all from a 
tall, This sound may be called the glottal catch or the glottal stop. 
In Taos it is slightly audible before all syllables which do not begin 
with any other consonant, Tt also combines with 4, /, Р. апа г‘ 
form 4", £^, P, /", described below. It is not heard as a vowel closer. 

The consonant 4 is a weak whisper caused by glottal narrowing, 
Tt has the timber of a contiguous vowel or yowels, 

There are five series of mouth stops: (1) weakly voiced, &, 4, ¢', 
P5 (2) with simultaneous closure of the glottis, 2,7, 7”, f (3) with 
following aspiration, £, 5^: (4) with simultaneous y position, 4"; (5) 
weakly voiced with long and firm contact, z, 4, 4 There is perhaps 
still another series, — long and firm Ё, ¢, P, which have been ob- 
served only as a result of the elision of the syllables ga^, da^, ба" 
respectively. There are indications that the fricative continuants x 
and л", now lacking complete closure, are respectively derived from 
earlier and 4^, thus. making series (3) and (4) more complete ; 
see below; However, a" occasionally assumes the form AW, sug- 
gesting a connection between xx and jr. 

The stops Æ A £', P are very gently exploded as in South 
German ;" voice apparently does not cease and is prominent sooner 
after the explosion than in the case of English & 7, ^. ‘The spell- 
ings Ag, td, pd would suggest the character of the sounds. 

In pronouncing #, £^, 7", ?' a closure of the glottis seems to oc- 
cur simultaneously with the assuming of the stop position by the 
organs of the mouth. The larynx is then slightly raised, compress- 
ing the air between the glottis closure and the mouth closure. As 
a result of the formation of this small chamber of compressed air the 
mouth explosion when it occurs has slight force and differs in ac- 
oustic effect from a mouth explosion the air pressure of which is 
produced directly by the lungs. A slight explosion in the larynx 
resembling the ordinary glottal stop described above follows immed- 
lately after the mouth explosion, Some of the makers of Tiwa 
vocabularies have omitted to write initial &', £', р. They probably 
heard only the larynx explosion or glottal stop, which as elsewhere 


"This pronunciation is Hlustrated by the much quoted ауын ЕЕ бегі сі 
England was fond of | boetry and art;'' aof gE 
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they neglected to record. Thus '" d," water, instead of fa А 
similar series of stops existing in the Mayan languages of Mexico 
and Central America have been. termed "letras heridas," wounded 
letters. Perhaps the “fortes and " velars “ of some other Ameri- 
can languages are in reality such sounds. The Georgian language 
of the Caucasus possesses stops which sound exactly like these of 
Тіма. The nearest English approximates are contained in such 
combinations as took off, hat off, hats off, cap off, when the vowel 
of the second word is opened by the glottal stop, A good name 
for the consonants of this series would be granie stops, 

Г", P differ from. /, P respectively by being accompanied by 
more breath. They are not harsh sounds, but the breathy glide 
following the explosion is very audible, The sign * is adopted from 
Bell's Visible Speech. 

As remarked above, x seems to belong to this series, but is now 
a continuant resembling German of. The corresponding Тема 
sound is $. Tewa may here be more retentive than Taos. If it 
should be proved that Taos # has become x while and "have 
remained unchanged, the development is paralleled in classic Greek, 
in which itis believed y became a continuant earlier than did # 
and g. 

A* and л“ are single sounds, being simultaneous pronuneiations 
of & and z, and x and tw respectively. 

G, d, č have long, Arm. closure as in English. When za", da", 
да" аге elided the resulting 4, 4, ^. have this same kind of closure 
but less voice, although they have been written in this paper exactly 
like the ё, /, ^ of different quality and origin. 

5 and аге often weakly voiced, — The s position is with tongue 
touching the upper side teeth and gums, allowing breath to escape 
across the front teeth, The Z position is in à way the reverse of 
that of s. The tongue is pressed against the upper front teeth and 
gums, but lets breath escape across the side teeth, Usually more 
of the sound is produced at one side of the mouth than at the other. 
The sound resembles Welsh M, less closely English m. It has 
usually been written + by vocabulary makers; In Tewa, both Tiwa 
$ and Ғаге represented by a single s-like sound. 

The contact of /, n, m is long and firm. 
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Phonetic Processes 

The Tiwa syllable consists of a consonant plus a vowel or diph- 
thong. Syllable-closing consonants and apparent combinations of 
consonants are due to elision; see below, 

Combinations of vowels are, however, frequent. Peculiar 
diphthongs are largely responsible for the strange impression which 
the language makes on our ear, Each ‘Taos diphthong consists of 
two rapidly uttered and equally stressed vowels so welded together 
as to form a single syllable, The duration of the diphthong is not 
greater than that of an undiphthongized vowel. "Therefore in writing 
these diphthongs a breve has been placed over each of the constitu- 
ent vowels. The chief difference between Tans diphthongs and those 
of Indo-Germanic languages seems to be this, that in the former 
each of the vowels is pronounced with equal force, while in the latter 
one element invariably bears greater stress than does the other. 
The majority of the Taos diphthongs admit of no analysis into 
simpler morphological elements, but correspond as wholes to simple, 
undiphthongized vowel sounds in the Towa and Tewa languages, in 
which no diphthongs are known to occur. Compare Taos dd, 
Tewa sw, arrow; Taos pm, Towa Pt, mountain; An examination 
of words borrowed by one Tanoan language from another, mostly 
personal and place names, makes it seem probable that the 
diphthongs of Taos Tiwa are not the result of recent vowel-breaking 
or of combinatory processes, but are rather a feature of archaic 
Tanoan speech preserved in Tiwa, The development in Towa and 
Tewa would be comparable to that which rendered the Slavic lan- 
guages of the Indo-Germanic stock diphthongless, A few of the 
Tiwa diphthongs, however, clearly originate in a juxtaposition of 
vowels occasioned by the grammatical processes of the language. 
Thus "hme", they 3+ animate them 3+ inanimate saw. But one 
is also permitted to say или”, The following diphthongs occur 
in the Taos material gathered: ч, а", АЧ, д, ай га7, 14, 18, йі, 
Hd, AI, M, M. 

Taos syllables are pronounced with force so nearly equal that 
stress accent has not been indicated. Musical accent is probably of 
, even less importance than in. English., 

Like other speech, that of Taos is slurred or elided. There lives 
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at the pueblo a man of French and Mexican descent who has a 
good knowledge of the language, but as often as he speaks it the 
Indians are greatly amused, chiefly it is said because he does not 
elide correctly. 

The law of elision requires that the syllables ya", we", xa", ga", 
da", fa", na", da" ina” appear only before à pause, usually only at the 
end of a clause or sentence. Within clauses and sentences they as- 
sume respectively for reasons which further study must explain 
either the forms ju, wy, xw, xu, du, Pu, nu, Pu, mu, ort, #, &, & f, Г, 
н, |, т, lt should be noted that a" of all the vowels most nearly 
approximates the Tiwa articulatory basis, and that a non-syllabic 
unvoiced vowel of the timber of a", which has not been written, can 
be perceived after most completely elided forms of these syllables, 
The s forms are remarkable, This law gives rise to all final con- 
sonants and groups of consonants. 

Ablaut or other regular vowel modification has not been ob- 
served except perhaps in the case of the elided elements just re- 
ferred to. 

Rapidly pronounced vowels differ in quality from the normal 
vowels of careful speech, They are apt to imitate the timber of 
vowels of contiguous syllables. This phenomenon is known as 
assimilation, Assimilation of consonants is heard even in slow 
speech. Thus by progressive assimilation, fd" fa, for fam fa, 
where she lived; by retrogressive assimilation, "a" n md ia Ct mā", 
for ‘a wii fa Chama, they 2 went to get wood, it is said. 

Dissimilation of reduplicated syllables is presented in r';//4, 
make a s-s-s sound. 

An interesting permutation of consonants is the replacement of 
&, 1, CU, p by E, P, £7, I. respectively in certain verb forms, This 
suggests how such forms as Nahuatlan fa and Tanoan fà, fo, water, 
may be related. 

Reduplication is very seldom resorted to by the language. 
Only three reduplicated forms were encountered in the material col- 
lected. These are: awian iia, 'a na, round dance (/a,'a na, dance); 
t"alt"al'a na, rattle; ічйй, таке a s-s-s sound. Repeated 
activity is denoted in each case. 
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MORPHOLOGY 
Koots and A ffixes 

Tiwa like other languages is an exceedingly complex structure 
built of more or less firmly agglutinated elements, These elements 
are the units of the structure of language. Psychology discovers in 
the clement a bundle of associations ; physiology, a succession of 
movements and positions of the speech-organs ; physics, a complex 
of sound waves. Morphology, the study of linguistic structure, 
regards the element as the molecule of language, and does not 
attempt to analyze it, 

It is convenient toapply the term root to the significant, cluster- 
originating element or elements, and to designate as affixes other 
elements of a cluster the function of which is modificatory or associ- 
ative. 

In the Tiwa language the morphological element is usually a 
syllable, that is, a consonant plus a vowel ordiphthong. Occasion- 
ally two elements combine to make a syllable, ör two or more syl- 
lables constitute a single element. 

The process of combining root elements with other root elements 
is known as compounding. The process of combining root elements 
with affixes is known as affixing. 

Tiwa compounds are of three types: (1) noun + noun: (2) noun 
+ verb; (3) verb + verb. Letting n stand for noun, v for verb, all 
Tiwa compounds are represented by the formula n i n - n i n i v 
=Viv-tv, Formative affixes never stand between the roots 
compounded, The compound behaves precisely as if it were a 
single root. The meaning of the compound often differs from that 
of either of the component roots, compounding thus becoming a 
fruitful means of enlarging the vocabulary, 

Affixes may be distinguished by their position as prefixes, in- 
fixes, and postfixes (suffixes). Tiwa root elements are commonly 
modified by postfixes and prefixes; infixes do not occur. 


Two Parts of Speech 
Two kinds of root elements, or in other words two parts of 
speech, are distinguished. These are with their Taos names: (1) 
ха“ па та", the noun root; (2) /n*'u* na, the verb root. Nouns, 
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some adjectives, pronouns, adverbs and conjunctions may be roughly 
assigned to the former class ; verbs, some adjectives, and interjections 
belong to the latter, English adverbs, prepositions, and inflexions 
are largely expressed by affixes. Some elements may be employed, 
with different affixes, both as noun and verb roots. 


ХА" МА МА", THE NOUN ROOT 


Gener, Number, amd Case 

Gender, number, and case may find formal expression in the 
affixes of the noun, in the pronoun, or in processes of compounding. 

Animate and inanimate gender is distinguished by noun termina- 
tions, or by pronoun elements prefixed to noun or verb, or may be 
unexpressed. 

Singular and 2+ plural number is indicated by noun termina- 
tions ; either singular and 24 plural, or singular, dual, and 3+ plural 
number may be indicated by pronoun elements prefixed to noun or 
verb When a noun is not the last member of a compound, its 
number cannot be expressed by means.of noun terminations. 

Subject-case denoting subject, object case denoting object, and 
referential case denoting less intimate relation between noun and 
verb are expressed partly by the presence or absence of noun ter- 
minations, partly by noun + verb compounding, chiefly by pronoun 
elements prefixed to the verb. 


The Nous 

The Taos noun is under certain syntactic conditions accompanied 
by a posthx which we calla noun termination. The posthx renders 
the meaning more demonstrative and emphatic, frequently defines 
gender as animate or inanimate, and indicates number as singular or 
2+ plural. The verb construed with a noun often distinguishes 
singular, dual, or 34- plural, 

A noun must be accompanied by its termination except under 
the following conditions, when the termination must be omitted, 

(1) If the noun is used as à proper noun, animate gender. 
Thus with terminations sing. AM na, plu. 40d na ma^, bear, a bear, 
the bear ; without terminations sing. £04, plu. £44, Old Bear, Bruin. 
With terminations sing. f'd jd wa, plu. Pi j4 wa", beaver, a beaver, 
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the beaver; without terminations sing. P'a pé, Beaver, name of a 
Taos Indian. 

(2) If the noun is used as the not last member of a noun + noun 
compound. Thus uncompounded with terminations sing. £d ma, 
plu. fda na ma", bear; sing. ¢'dt na, plu, ¢'ai na на", clan. Com- 
pounded with termination of last member only, sing. £d Гата, 
bear clan. 

(3) Lf the noun is used as the not last member of a noun + verb 
compound; thus uncompounded with terminations, sing. £da na 
d mu^ ja, the bear me saw, plu. £d sa m "wu" ja. Compounded 
with verb root às object without terminations, sing. = AAI min", him 
I the bear saw, plu. er Xt тта" them I the bears saw. 

(4) 1f the noun is so used that it require some postfix other 
than the terminations; thus with terminations, sing, Add na, 
plu. 40d 2 ma", bear; with postfix other than termination, sing. 
да лауы, plu. kid ketyu, like a bear; sing. 'aà^ n даа, plu. 
u^ n bdawa'ina*, my bear. In brief, terminations must be used 
except with animate proper nouns, nouns used as not last members 
of compounds, or nouns requiring some postfix other than the 
termination, 

Although there are but few noun terminations, they present as 
much irregularity as do the gender-number-case endings of Indo- 
Germanic. As distinguished by termination nouns fall into seven 
classes : 

І. Sing. -sa, plu. -&à. Many nouns denoting inanimate objects 
or substances not made by man, especially such as consist notice- 
ably of particles or parts, are included here, Three types of termi- 
nation distinguished by the manner of postfixation are illustrated by 
the following nouns: (a) Sing, -#a, plu. à, Thus sing. Ala na, 
stone, plu. Am nā, stones. (b) The vowel in which the noun root 
ends is repeated plus sing. -za, plu. -má. Thus sing. р'і та, а 
particle, body, or stream of water, plu. p'é'd »à, water. (c) Sing. 
dn) na, plu. «(wa mi. Thus p'a nāna, a particle, flake ,or crystal 
of snow ; plu. £^à na »à, snow. 

2. Sing. -"a, plu. -wà. Nouns of this class signify inanimate 
objects or substances made by man or by some personified instru- 
mentality, The terminations are the same as those of nouns of 
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class 1 and the same three types of postfixation are distinguished ; 
but when a noun of this class is compounded or used without a 
termination or other postfix the indefinite pronoun element ma” is 
prefixed. This same wa" is prefixed to verbs; see page 34. Thus 
sing, P9 na, house, plu. 0 ма, houses; but without a posthix sing. 
and plu. #a* 0, house, houses, as in wa" fo mw" (he) saw houses. 

3. Sing. -va, plu. -ve", This class includes many nouns desig- 
nating animals and peoples. ‘There are three types of posthxation 
asin classes 1 and 2. Asan illustration, type (a) sing. ^4 74 na, 
beaver, plu. p’@ya na", beavers. 

4. Sing. ra, plu. -wā ma". In this class are found many nouns 
signifying human beings and animals, especially those indicating 
human social groups and animal genera. Three types are distin- 
guished. (a) Sing. -«a, plu. -á »a^, — Thus sing. £M wa, bear, 
plu. Adda ma", bears. (b) The vowel in which the noun root 
ends is repeated plus зіпр. -яа, ріш -на та”: Thus sing. 
pod wa, fish, plu. po'dwa ma", fsh(es), (с) Sing. -(w)ama, plu. 
{ninama Thus sing. 5Ód s ma, man, plu. sd ла ла та", теп. 

с. Sing. -nā ma“, plu. -a, — All that can be said of the nouns 
which belong here is that they are frequently used in the plural. 
What appears to be a plural termination is added to the singular ; 
a singular termination is used in the plural. The verb adjusts itself 
to the termination, a plural verb accompanying the singular ; a dual 
verb, the dual; asingular verb, the plural, Thus sing. $a näna”, 
arrow, plu. (fd na, arrows. 

6, Sing. -ла та", plu. -ma@. The usage of these nouns is the 
same as in class s. Nouns of this class are rare. Thus sing. 
жа” па т”, пате; ріш. 247 на, names. 

7. Nouns having one termination only are grouped here. They 
are collective in meaning. — Thus zeó na, milk. 

Some nouns have more than one plural. "Thus 1 b, sing. fo'ónà 
spot, elk, leaf of book, book ; 1st plu. /ó'óna, spots, leaves of books, 
books; 2nd plu. @'émwama*, elks. It is explained that both elk 
and leaf of a book are called thus because spotted, 

A noun which is the subject of a verb is never compounded with 
the verb, Such a noun has its termination except under conditions 
stated above. 
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A noun which is either the direct object or the referential object 
of the verb is regularly compounded with the verb. The noun root 
is then stripped of its affixes: Pronominal elements are prefixed to 
the compound to give partial expression of gender, number, and 
person, and to define the relation in which the noun stands to the 
verb. Thus: A $da ma^, him T bear saw: pi kòd mu”, them | bears 
saw. Both direct and referential objects may be compounded, the 
referential preceding the direct. Thus :sAa aa na. "à" han pda sia faa, 
the man he-it-him ('@") the horse (4a) water (f'a) gives (wid Aad). 
See prefixed referential object pronouns, р. 34. 

The singular direct object ews? de compounded. The plural 
direct object noun is usually compounded, but may de given the form 
which it would have if s were the subject, the pronoun elements 
which accompany the verb defining its case function. 

Thus one is permitted to say either ^ia mu^, them I beàrs 
saw; or Mt na ти pi mu", bearsthem I saw. The singular direct 
object permits only one form: Peda ma”, him I bear saw. The 
singular or plural referential object may or may not be compounded, 
Prefixed pronoun elements appearing early in the verb cluster govern 
and interpret these compounding processes; 

Compounding of nouns with verbs, such. as has been described, 
has often been termed incorporation. W. von Humboldt illustrates 
“incorporation "" by the Nahua sentence : compounded or incorpor- 
ated ai nica gua, I-meat-eat; uncompounded or non-incorporated 
"сона ён паса tl, lit-cat meat. Taos exactly parallels these Nahua 
constructions: compounded or incorporated, ‘a raa k'a la, l-meat- 
ate; uncompounded or non-incorporated, ‘aé'al/u tänä. litate 
теа! Incorporation is-a very objectionabie name for this process 
since it refers to noun + verb compounding only, and therefore 
requires us to resort to other terminology in naming other processes 
of compounding which are grammatically identical. Noun + verb 
compounding describes what actually occurs; 

Simple and composite postfixes of locative, directional, or rela- 
tional force are frequently appended to noun elements. A few of 
these may be used with verb elements also, Examples are : 

.— Fortunately for the sake of this comparison the Taos word meining ment, sided, 


is commonly plural the singulas, idma, signifying a morsel of meat, ‘Therefore both 
compounded and uncompounded object constructions could be employed, atstated above, 
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-f"a, in, at 

-fa, down in, down at » used with sing, 

“Na, in 

wa", in, at, used with 2+ plu. 

-bá, up in, up at 

-a", down in, down at 

-pia, toward in horizontal direction 

4i ba^, up toward 

ga, down toward 

pad fa, near 

-fRA'a ja", very near 

43 Lga^, with, denoting accompaniment or association 

-fol ba, at the side of 

-ta" na” fa, at the end of 

-fpad ba, at the base of 

-na^ t*a, under 

-na" ma, under 

-wa we", on the side of, on the slope of 

-#'i fa, on top of, on (contiguous) 

-k' od f°a, at the surface of 

-f' da fa, down at the surface of 

-E M 'a ia^, at the surface of, used with 2+ plu. 

-Fd'a ga", down at the surface of 

-£'1 nal, above (not contiguous) 

Suita, outside of 

- 10 /r mi ma^, around 

„Рій тоа", through 

-f'afta, down inside of 

pit n, between, among 

-Phi nna, in between, in among 

pa n ^a, between, among 

„ра, with, denoting instrumentality 

Init ju, like 

The etymology of &'ó4 is of interest. The postfixes containing 
$'a listed above mean at the surface of, at the top of. The primary 
meaning of & із neck. This usage reminds one of the African who 
says '' house-belly ™ for in the house. 





} used with sing, 
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Rendering of English Adjectives 

English adjectives are rendered in Taos either by nouns or verbs. 
Attributive and predicative constructions are not differentiated. 

(1) The adjective may be regarded as a woun root of generalized 
meaning. [t adds terminations and is compounded like a noun 
root Thus ra sing. f'a a3 na, shell, plu. ?'a xà, shells; ra sing. 
p'at" na; whiteness, plu. f'a £^) ztà, whitenesses. Compounded ta 
sing. p'axé f'at*é na, shell whiteness or white shell, plu. #'а хд- 
pa C6 nà, shell whitenesses or white shells. 

One of these adjectival noun roots could well be called the 
Taos “diminutive,” ^ This is with termination 4b sing. 'w'm та, 
smallness, prettiness, dearness, oldness, small object, small one, etc., 
child, plu. 'u'u na a^. Compounded with the word for bear this 
gives with terminations 4b sing. £d ' sua, bear smallness, small 
bear, plu. 4g 'u'u n ma", bear smallnesses, little bears; An ex- 
ample of noun-F noun-- verb compounding is: # Ada'w suc, I 
him bear smallness saw, I saw the little bear. This root 'w is as 
common and varies as greatly in meaning as German -chen, "fein. 

(2) The English adjective is expressed by various ter? construc- 
tions. Beside regular verbs we find the following constructions 
performing this function: (a) Use of the postfixes 'ior wa 'i, de- 
noting possesion, with noun + verb compounds. Thus noun root 
fo, spot; verb root £’'w yu, be pretty ; compound with possession 
posttix £64’ Ju'i, (he) is pretty having spots, prettily spotted, be- 
side the regular (0 4's ju ma", (he) is pretty as regards spots. — (b) 
Use of verb roots with prefixed possessive pronouns, ‘Thus verb 
root ma sé, be glad; 'é x ma sé haa, my present gladness or I am 
glad, 
English adjective comparison is sometimes rendered by the free 
adverbs fat", very, more, most, or Aa /a, almost, less, least. 


Numeral Expression 
The numeral root is used now as a noun, now asa verb, The 
system is decimal. The numerals 2 and 4, 3 and 5, 8 and 9, 
appear respectively to be etymologically connected. The numeral 
Gis said to mean piece, referring to one hand plus one piece or 
unit. The verb wa*/i- means to break or tear to pieces. The 
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Indians when counting usually begin again with 1 after ten units 
have been enumerated. There are, however, words for the tens up 
to and including one hundred. Numeral classifiers do not occur. 
There are several series of numerals in constant use : (1) enu- 
merative, used in counting ; (2) responsive, used in answering ; (3) 
adjectival, used with nouns, and having endings denoting animate 
ór inanimate gender, and number ; (4) substantival, used as nouns 
with endings denoting animate and inanimate gender and number ; 
(5) ordinal, used to denote relative position or sequence ; (6) multi- 
plicative, used to designate the number of times ; (7) fractional. 
Only two fractional numerals are in use; pli mati, half, and 
Ла Гара нат ії, апу fraction smaller than a half. Some of the enu- 
merative, ordinal, and multiplicative numerals are given below. 


Enumerative. 
One wi" ma" Mine x*i*a* 
Two wi'i na" Ten ta” ma" 
Three pa jis Eleven ta" m wä" ma” 
Four wä na" Twenty wi ta" 
Five pian joa Thirty pa jaa ta* 
Six ma^ li One hundred tà* tà" or tà" tà" là" 
Seven tu One thousand ta" ta" ta" or 
Eight x*ili tà* tà* tà* ]a* 
Ordinal. 
First tuba" Fourth wiá na" wi ta 
Second jià ba ta Fifh p'anjàà wita 
Third рад жа га 
Multiplicative. 
Once. wiba Four times wii na" wi na" 
Twice wiju Five times p'an jüà wi na" 
Three times. pàà жі па" 
The Pronoun 


There are numerous sets of pronouns. First, second, and third 
person is always distinguished ; a few forms express near, less re- 
mote, and more remote third person. In some pronoun sets differ- 
ent forms occur for animate and inanimate gender. Number is cither 
not recognized at all, or singular and 2+ plural or again singular, 
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dual, and 3-- plural is expressed. Subject, object, and. referential 
cases and combinations of these cases find more or less complete 
expression, Inclusive and exclusive forms for the first person plural 
are not differently expressed. 

Pronoun elements are used with nouns or with verbs. 

The sets of pronouns fall into two groups, free and prefixed. 

Free Pronouns 

Free pronouns stand outside the noun or verb cluster, almost 
anywhere in thesentence, They are usually in apposition with nounsor 
prefixed pronouns. They may be used subjectively, objectively, and 
referentially, and may like nouns be provided with postfixes. They 
often lend a necessary definiteness to the meaning of the sentence, 

(1) The free emphatic personal pronouns may always be omitted 
without changing the sentence meaning materially. They are com- 
mon in answer to questions, Person only is distinguished, They 
are na", I, me, we, us; ‘a, thou, thee, ye, you ; 'a^ sea na", he, him, 
she, her, it, they, them. When apposite with referential prefixed 
pronouns. the forms na" ту Жі, тн А? апа "боса нат kin 
used. Compare 44, postfix of purpose infinitives, 

(2) The free demonstrative pronouns express three positions and 
two numbers. Some of them are: sing. ju na, plu. Ju nä ma", this; 
sing. j& ma, plu. Ja wa "a^, that (less remote); sing. cet, plu, 
wat na wa", that (more remote), 

(3) Examples of free indefinite pronouns are iu, anything, some- 
thing ; sing. Jf ti Az, plu. fud uà m hi, somebody. 

(4) An illustration of a free interrogative not used except in 
questions is Ps", who? All the other free pronouns, especially the 
indefinite, are also used interrogatively without change in form. 

Adverts and Conjunctions 

Closely akin to the free pronouns but in many instances acting 
father as pro-verbs and pro-clauses are numerous unattached words 
which we may call adverbs and conjunctions. ‘These are difficult 
to analyze, but some are clearly free pronoun roots with affixes. 

(1) Adverbs are: Aw, thus ; Au ta, in this manner (ta = іп); ju, 
thus ; ja, hither ; ju" 7u*, here; J ju", there (less remote) ; wd jiu", 
there (more remote); Ai'a wa", by doing something, how: Аў per- 
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haps (identical with the free indefinite pronoun Av), Adverbs like 
the free pronouns may be interrogative. 

(2) Conjunctions are either free or must stand at the beginning 
orend of clauses. 

Standing almost anywhere : Aa da*, soon, enough, already, and 
now, and then, and: Aaéa, but, also, and: ха”, then, when, when- 
ever, since, because, therefore, you know. 

Standing at the beginning of clauses and sentences: “aI fa на“, 
іп that case; 'dI xz" na^, in case, if; Ди xa^, so then, accordingly. 

Standing at the end of clauses and sentences : /4d wa na", 
whenever, as often as; Ain na, as soon as; Adi, after ; ли и (жа" 
+ /u) then so, because; na! #, since (temporal) ; юм” ла", while; 
ma" na", after. 

Prefixed Pronouns 

Pronouns of these series. are placed before the root in noun and 
verb clusters, and in transposed rootless constructions directly before 
postfixes. They are indispensible to the cluster and with it form a 
sentence, The elements are slight and two or more are frequently 
s0 coalesced as to form a single syllable. Verb prefixed pronouns 
of definite meaning do not occur in the third person singular subject 
and object case. Thus wu", he, she, or it went; mu^, he, she, or 
it saw him, her, or them. Elsewhere the pronoun must be formally 
expressed, 

(1) Prefixed possessive pronouns are subjoined to noun and 
verb elements, Person and number are expressed, The noun 
termination may be replaced by postfixes denoting possession. 
Thus kana, mother; 'daéana, my mother; ‘an éawa'i, my 
(own) mother. If the possessive pronoun refers to the subject of 
the sentence we have the choice of two constructions: uncom- 
pounded or untransposed, ‘an pa" wea't Himne, my deer own him-I 
saw; compounded or transposed, a pa" mu” ‘anwa'i, him-| deer 
saw my own, These pronouns plus nouns may also translate 
English predicate construction. Thus ‘ón kana or ‘dn kawa'i 
may have the sense, she is my mother or who is my mother. Only 
afew verb roots prefix these pronouns, The ordinary verb post- 
fixes are appended. Thus masë to be glad; ‘d@umasd Ahad, my 
present gladness or I am glad. 


AH. ANTI. м. к, 12-1. 
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(2) Prefixed subject pronouns accompany conspicuously verbs 
denoting motion or position and the passive form of verbs. Thus 
dm", b went; 'á'a^, I sat. The pronouns are only eight in 
number, person and number being expressed: ‘å, I: 'a* na^, we 2; 
", we 3; 'a^, you 1; ma" ma", you 2; ma", you 3; , he, she, 
orit; 'a* na", they 2; 'z they 3: The first and third persons dual 
and 3+ plural are the same. 

(3) The prefixed third person subject pronoun indefinite is wa”, 
To illustrate : sa, f'Id ja, it is said, or they (indefinite) say ; sta" p'a- 
r'e pad, it orthey fire flash happened, i.e. it lightened. The 
noun prefix wa" of class 2 is evidently identical, 

(4) In the prefixed subject + object pronouns combinations of 
animate and inanimate gender; singular, dual, and plural number; 
subject and object case; and first, second, and third persons find 
somewhat incomplete and irregular expression, The subject and 
object do not refer to the same person or thing. Third person 
singular subject + third person singular object is not pronominally 
expressed ; thus wx", he, she, or it, saw him, her, or it. The pro- 
noun elements are closely knit together, forming one or two syllables, 
subject element preceding object element. The number of com- 
binations is perhaps more than fifty. Examples: /»s*, him, her, 
or it I saw; mu^, them 24- I saw, 

(5) Prefixed reflexive-reciprocal subject + object pronouns are ex- 
emplified by : fa* mu", I looked at myself; ‘ima sn", each of them 
3+ looked at himself, or they 3+ looked at one another. In 
order to separate reflexive from reciprocal meanings a form of the 
free emphatic personal pronoun must be added. Thus 'a* wa" # ta 
‘ima nin", each of them 3+ looked at himself; 'a" wa" n md ‘ima mi”, 
they 3+ looked at one another. 

(6) Prefixed referential object pronouns denote a relation be- 
tween the subject, the verb, and some person or thing not the direct 
object. The direct object may or may not be expressed. The 
person or thing referred to may be expressed by an appositive noun 
oríree pronoun outside the cluster. The reference is vague and 
English translations for each form are therefore numerous. Gender, 
number, and person are partially distinguished as in (4) and (5). 
The number of combinations is great. Thus ma" m pa" mu", you 1 
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him with reference to me deer saw, you 1 saw my deer, you 1 saw 
the deer by me, you 1 saw the deer of which I spoke, you 1 saw 
the deer which I shot, you 1 saw a deer for me, you 1 saw a deer 
with me, you 1 saw a deer before [ did, you 1 saw a deer instead of 
my seeing a deer, etc. Third person singular subject, and third 
person singular subject + third person singular object, are sup- 
pressed asin prefixed pronoun sets (2) and (4), Thus sdd name 
"а bag pala Ава, the. man. (he it) with reference to him horse 
water gives ; sdd ma ma. 'd^ dta p'à Jut haa, the man (he it) with refer- 
ence to him horse water takes away. 


Tui” NA, THE VERB ROOT 
The Verb 

The morphology of the verb resembles that of the noun. Poly- 
syllabic roots can perhaps be analyzed into simpler elements. 
Gender, number, case, person, tense, aspect, mood, voice, position, 
direction, limit, cause, result, ctc., may be formally expressed in the 
verb cluster. The various sets of pronouns prefixed to verb roots 
have been mentioned above. 

Tense, mood, and the like, are either not formally expressed, or 
are brought out by affixes, by the employment of two verb clusters, 
or by verb +verb compounding. 

Tense is indicated largely by prefixes. Negative forms differ 
from the corresponding positive forms by having different tense post- 
fixes and also by prefixing a negative element — a double negative 
construction such as-is used in many languages. Some roots re- 
quire one suffix to express a certain tense, other roots a different 
suffix. Tenses commonly heard are illustrated by the following 
orms of the verb min", see. 


Tense Positive Negative 
Aorist mu^, Saw ша ты" ті, did not see 
Progressive prese u^ kia, is or Was seeing mu mu" ma", is notor was 
entor imperfect not seeing 
Immediate future ma" AJ", is about to see 
Indefnite future — mu^ ja, will see иа ти" и", will not see 
Definite future yu mu^ ja, will see su ma me” pu", will not see 
Unreal mu" Ja 'a" na", might have 
seen 


Tdeal mu" mi na^, may see 
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The forms given above are in the third person singular.  Pre- 

fixed pronouns, if required, are placed before these forms. In the 
negative the w2 may even be omitted ; compare French negation with 
pas. Other tense postfixes are progressive positive wa”, AT, nega- 
tive mu". Ma" denotes permanent state or continuous activity and 
is employed as tense-postfix with verbs of static meaning. —JMa" is 
also one of the formatives of derivative verbs ; see below. 
f In some of these postfixes an original positional or directional 
orce is probably still felt. The progressive tense of m", go, is 
ma hae, is going (i a direction away from the speaker) The 
progressive tense of "47, come, is 'a^ /uz*, is coming (in à direction 
towards the speaker). The forms mi^ 4à* and '^ 424 do not exist. 
To most verb roots, however, both 4t and Aa* may be-appended, 
‘ad suggesting going, progression, duration of activity, while Ji" 
denotes coming, immediate futurity, The future and passive -ja 
calls to mind the adverb ja, hither; compare Aa", The negative 
progressive -mid" seems to be the same as the verb ma*, go; com- 
pare And. 

Customary and frequentative aspect is expressed by prefixing 
wi", which precedes all other elements in the verb cluster except the 
prefixed pronoun: thus m mariaa, used to see, saw again and 

The majority of sentences are indicative statements and have no 
formal expression of mood. 

When a statement is made according to tradition, report, or other 
authority outside the speaker the narratival wi is prefixed, occupy- 
ing the same position as zw", which it precedes if both are used. 
Thus ui wn", saw, it is related, 

Quotation, either direct or with shifting of person (indirect) is 
expressed by the free quotative mw", which appears after, rarely in, 
the quotation, Thus mu" mu”, (he) saw (him), (he) said. 

There is no imperative. Commands are indicated by tone of 
voice. The tense is usually future; zva of the negative is regularly 
omitted; +a", then, often follows the verb. Thus, a" wiv" ja xa, you 
1 see then! 

Ta^ is a hortatory element which precedes first person verbs in 
exhortations. The future and the negative without we occur as in 
commands, Thus fa" ':u ja, let us see, 
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The question requires formal indication unless it contains some 
interrogative pronoun or adverb. Both positive and negative direct 
questions are introduced by ха“ ог pa, xa" being the more com- 
mon. If 44006 the quotative follows. Thus aw sv twa men™ pi? mn”, 
will (he) not see, (he) asked. The indirect question requires two 
verb clusters ; see below. 

The following clusters may be used only in conjunction with con- 
plementary clusters. They may be called infinitive forms. 

(1) Real infinitives end in /ғ 7. Negation must be expressed by 
the complementary verb. Тһив "амайдлйа timu ja'i, | want to 
see him. 

(2) Indirect question infinitives positive end in ya ‘1; negative end 
in mj"' They must be preceded by fa. Thus miaif'it'a" fa 
mie faci, you 1 me asked whether (he) saw (him). 

(3) Unreal infinitives end in japad':, Negation must be 
expressed by the complementary verb. Thus нага аа 
mu” ja pa'i, it is a possibility that you 2 could have seen them 34-. 

(4) Purpose infinitives end in ja 4. — Negative must be expressed 
by the complementary verb. 

Compare 4/, postfix of free emphatic personal pronouns, Thus 
‘dma hea — fitu" ja &, lam going in order to see them 2+4. 

Verb + verb compounding also assists in the expression of 
tense and mood ; see below. 

What we term the Tiwa passive is a device for emphasizing the 
subject "The subject, definite or indehnite, must be in the third 
person, and finds no prefixed pronominal expression. The noun 
subject may or may not be expressed and if expressed may or may 
not be compounded. The object, alias subject, must be expressed 
by a prefixed subject pronoun. The noun object if present may not 
be compounded, but stands outside the verb cluster and has its 
proper termination like a true subject. The object may stand in the 
first, second, or third person. The various verbs form the passive 
by postfixing between root and tense postfix if present the various 
elements ja, 4a, fa, /a, ma, each verb employing only one of these 
elements. Examples of the passive construction are: With defi- 
nite or indefinite subject unexpressed and object expressed by 
second person singular prefixed subject pronoun, ‘a" ww" ya, you 1 
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were seen by him, her, it, them, somebody, or something. With 
definite subject expressed by compounded noun and object expressed 
by second person singular prefixed subject pronoun,'a* Jd ти” ра, 
you 1 were seen by a bear. With definite subject expressed by 
incompounded noun and object expressed by second person singu- 
lar prefixed subject pronoun, 'a* ww" Ja Ana, you 1 were seen by 
a bear. With definite subject expressed by compounded noun and 
object expressed by second person singular prefixed subject pro- 
noun and by uncompounded noun, séd wa 4a. 'a^ Ed tu" ja, you T, a 
man, were seen by a bear, With definite subject expressed by 
uncompounded noun and object expressed by second person singu- 
lar prefixed subject pronoun and by uncompounded noun, só папа 
'a^ mu^ ja. bla na, you 1, a man, were seen by a bear. 

Verb + verb compounds in which the second element is the 
root pad, happen, become, also correspond to English passives; see 

Simple and composite postfixes describe position, direction, limit, 
cause, result and other adverbial notions with an exactness totally 
foreign to English expression. These postfixes are comparable 
to and in some instances identical with postfixes accompanying 
noun roots. Examples are; piga", towards in a downward di- 
rection away from the speaker ; -u* na, down there within a hollow 
object ; -xa" va", in an upward direction away from the speaker as 
far as, 

Tiwa expresses a large percentage of verbal conceptions by 
verb + verb compounds, The meaning of the compound is usually 
distinct and the compound is felt as a simple verb as a result of long 
usage. Two, three, or even four verb roots may be compounded. 
The last member frequently denotes the chief or causal activity, yet 
in some compounds it assumes an almost affixal function. To this 
last member the first or earlier members may stand in most diverse 
relation. Not infrequently they express attendant, purpose, or 
result activity. Frequent as last members are the motion verbs 
та”, go,'a", come; the position verbs 4’a, lie: ‘a", sit, 4 stand, Jia, 
move about in or at a place; and the verb pad, happen, become. 
Examples are: 13a, he separated, pulled off, picked up + ma", he 
went = At s", he fetched; fda /a*, he shook his arms or flapped his 
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wings -+ mi, he went — "óa iur, he few; "i, he said + (ii, he 
went = ‘'n" ma", “he up and said;" xv wa", he was taken care of 
+ pad, he became =ram pad, he became taken care of: x" ft, 
hook with homs -+ Wiwit, | was tossed e dtr us fa, I was 
hooked and tossed. 

What may be termed derivative verbs are formed by adding to 
verb roots certain elements which fundamentally modify the root 
meaning, the combination behaving asa verb + verb compound. The 
relation of the derivative verb to the verb + verb compound, is per- 
haps analogous to that which the noun + noun compound, the last 
member of which is of adjectival force, bears to the noun componund. 
Thus mn, see, may not only be connected with exceedingly nu- 
merous pronoun elements, tense, mood, and voice elements, posi- 
tional, directional, limital, causal, and resultal elements and combina- 
tions of such elements, but may originate a number of verbs of 
derivative meaning each one of which permits as many forms as does 
the simple root mm", Thus mu" ma^, seem; mwa" show. The 
derivative verb may act as a member of verb 4- verb compounds. 
Thus xu, care for; derivative verb xa ma^, be taken care of; jid, 
become ; aw m pita, (he) became taken care of, J/a* of derivative 
verbs is probably the same as the tense postfix ma", denoting per- 
manent state or continuous activity. Unanalyzed verb roots of two 
or more syllables may prove to be derivative or compounded verbs. 


The Jnterjection 

Taos speech is rich in a class of verb roots which express assent, 
negation, various states of emotion, volition, and the like, These 
differ from other verb roots in that they take no affixes, but in their 
affixless form have the same syntactic usageas verb clusters. Thus 
ha^ mu^ xa^, yes quotative then, means she said that she was willing 
to do so. Examples are : 

ha^, yes, all right, also said by a listener during a narration to 
show interest. 

mi'a, nÒ 

‘a, expression of surprise 

'a^, expression of pain 

'u" à t, expression of admiration 
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1t Xà^, expression of scorn or ridicule, 

fa'a expression of gratitude 

tva da^, be gone far from here | 

fia, or si'i, expression of desire for attention. 


Greeting, Swwaring, Men's ani! IWomen'y Language 

The common greeting is jaa, said on all occasions. jaa may be 
translated by hello, how do you do, good bye. The following 
formsare also much used : sing. "a" A’ ca nea", dual ma" n E'u теа та", 
34+ plu. ma^ Pu sva nta", you live well, progressive tense об и, 
thrive, + ww, be alive, live. The reply is the same, always using of 
course the proper number. Good bye may be rendered by $n $a- 
ma^, which seems also to contain the element Zu. Phat n, ** friend," 
is a much employed salutation, 

The nearest approach to our swearing is such an expression as 
na" waran nanā, disgust, or fa'r fu Ж, thou male ancestor. 

A difference between men's and. women's language is noted in 
the expression: What do you want? Men зау AUN? Women say 
hi'i? 

TEXT 

An incompletely analyzed portion of an animal story with 
interlinear translation and vocabulary follows. The alphabetic 
order of the vocabulary is: ', 'a, "а", "а, "а", "4, 'à*, b, d, g, h, 'i, 'i*. 
jk; k', k', k*, 1,1, m, n, 9, p, p', p^, s, t, Ё, CU EP, ug Ww, x, 
х", 

Каіна "и hat Pà'hü'u 
Old She-Wolf amd Old She.Deer 
А" п па" а јата" 
with Reference to Them 2 1t 1s Told 


Xa" ma" n kallià'u wi t*ó m 'a*m 'и ра 1 ga* 
Then in earlier time Old She-Wolf she narrative! lived her 2+ little ones with 
haba pa*tia'u wi tóm a^"m'up'iàlga* — Hu — xu 
and — Old She-Deer — she narratival lived — her 2+ little cores with, So then 
mi^ ka liù "u wi wa n hūå pa" fd "una 
altera while Old She-Wolf she narratival approached — the old she-deer 
(бп (а, Hu xu: hi "ат t'a hüà mu" xa" 


she lived where. So then: What you Tare doing?’ qootative then 


wi ‘u ma, 
she (the wolf) narrativa] said to her (the deer}, 
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Hi "Алға гатла", Jadu Сігбіп 'ána*m 'up'iá Lga*. 
" Anything | am not doing. Here lle "my 24 little ones with.'' 

. Ta" "па ћа mu? "тео ја mu" xa" kal lia’ 
Hortatory together quotative they. g—live shall quotative then Old She-Woll 
wi tu* hà. На" ти ха, Ни хи tä ji 
she narrativa] said, Yes — quotative — then. ба then day every 

'a* n ni la õa må” hüd. Hu xu 
they 2 quotative wood pull off or pick up went. so — thea 
"а" р [a бі ша” na*'u hata 
they 2 wood pull aff or pick up went when, —— almost 
wi xiüà ka hui. 
she (the wolf) narratival was biting her (the deer].' 
Hu xu ра Па 'ипа hu мін аттай һа: 
ба then the old she«deer. thus them 2-— she narratival little ones tell went: 
[rh  kalliü 'u ha t —O"Awi hu ta hà*. 
ии ps (by) Old-She-Wolf tery soon | narratival killed be shall soon, 


Hu xu ШІхғп hi ја 'u ma"na" m tüá ka* Іа" 
So then in case perhaps hither them 2-—inanimate she for yon 24 
pieces of meat brings 


n, ma"nxak'üi К i*i li li m T5 Ja má", 'ál tà" n 
when, you 2 roast pu — when it in a &ate of making a 3-5-s sound sirzle goes, in that case 


xu ma" n na k'a | pu*, Ha ba 'a"m'uwa'in 
then you 2 pot eat shall, And (by) her 2+4 little ones 


hi'au k ma* n tà k'u ju 'i 
ly (having done) what then you 2 2+ spots are pretty having 
ma"ni"ii'a"la n, ka? n ka na 'a* n kóá k*i | ta ka xu 
you 2 asked are when, ‘( By) our2 mother we 3 (in) smoke shut down in were because 


hu 'a^ n tó k'u ju ma* mu' ma*pi"n'u* má" ja. 
thus we2 [ns regards) 2--spots prettv are permanently, quotative you 2 them 2-+- say 
go shall. 
Ни хи "ажа" п hu ta "тай xu та" рл" п Кі 1 саја. 
So then they inthesame manner they 3--wish then you 2 them 34 shut 
down in will 


Hu'an miü*nu man xii p mi" ja wai К ба "а и Пп? 
Se (doing) after you 2 run go shall to that far place down the male ancestors 


'i'8" pa ga", Hu xu ma* n su xu m püá ja. 
they 3--3sit or stay in where down where, So then you 2 will cared for become will" 
‘In play. 
зп із Бе Пете that the ancestors and unborn progeny of deer are kept underground 
їп а lake or kiva situated far northwest of Tacs whence they are occasionally driven forth 
for the benefit of the Indians. 
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Госафиѓағу 

'a, in ta 'aluli, male ancestor. 

'a, in hi'a na*, having done something, and hu'ana*, so doing. 

‘Ai, in "ai tà* na", in that case, Al xi" na", in case. 

‘di ta" n, see "ai ti" na” 

‘al ta" na", conjunction, in that case. 

'&l xà" n, sce 'àl xi* na*, 

‘al ха"та” conjunction, in case. 

"а", first and third person dual pronoun element in 'a* na", we 2, 
they 2. 

‘a®, second person sing. prefixed subject pronoun, you 1. 

"а", third person pronoun element in 'a* ma^, his, her, or its, 2-£- ani- 
mate, and "a" wa" na", he, she, it, they. 

'a^, in t" Ii 'a*, ask, 

'a' m, sec 'a* ma*. 

'a* ma*, third person sing. 2+ animate prefixed possessive pronoun, 
his, her, or its, z+ animate, 

'a" n, sec 'a* na" 

‘а^ ла", first and third person dual prefixed subject pronoun, we 2, 
they 2. 

'a" wa* n, see ‘ае уа" па", 

а" жа" па", third person sing., dual, and plu. free emphatic personal 
pronoun, he, she, it, they. 

'A*, verb, sit, stay, be. 

"A, first person sing. prefixed subject pronoun, 1. 

‘a, first person sing. pronoun element in ‘a nc" ma", my 24 animate. 

'À na* m, see, 'à na" ma", 

"А па“ та", fitst person singular 2+ animate prefixed possessive pro- 
noun, my 2-- animate. 

1, first and third person 3+ plural prefixed subject pronoun, we 3+-, 
they 34-. 

‘i, prefixed subject + object pronoun, he, she, or it, them 2+. 

1, postfix denoting possession or inherent quality, in ma* n tó k'u ju'i, 
you 2 2+ Spots are pretty having; often preceded by wa, as in 
'a* m 'uwa'ina*, her (own) z- little ones. 

H, noun, smallness, little one, little thing; compounded it acts as a 
‘diminutive "' expressing smallness, prettiness, dearness, oldness. With 
terminations 4 b, sing. 'u'una, plu. "u'u nā ma". 

па, third person 2+ plu. inanimate pronoun element in the referen- 
tial pronoun "ma" na" ma", them 2+ inanimate he, she, or it, for you 2. 
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'u, in na"*u, when. 
'uma* na" m, see "u ma" na" ma", 
"ита" па" та", composite referential pronoun, then 2+ inanimate 
he, she, or it, for you 2. 
"ц", verb, say, tell. 
ba, in ha ba, but. 
ba", in xia ba", run. 
da", in hada", enough, and ja da", here. 
ga", directional and positional postfix, down (to) where, 
ga", apparently without the meaning "down" in p'iàl ga", with. 
ha, in ha ba, but, ha da*, enough, and ha la, almost. 
ha, in tid ha, together. 
haba, conjunction, but, also, and. 
hada*, adverb and conjunction, enough, already, soon, and now, and 
then, and also, and. 
hala, adverb, almost, less, least, 
ha t, see ha да", 
ha*, interjection, yes. 
hà*, tense postfix denoting immediate futurity. 
hi, free indefinite pronoun, anything, something, what, perhaps. It 
also occurs in hia na^, by having done what, and ju hi, maybe. 
hi 'an, sce hi ‘ana’. 
hi'ana', free indefinite pronoun, by having done something, by 
having done what, why, how. 
hu, adverb, thus, so, and so. 
hu, verb, kill. 
hu 'an, see hu 'ana". 
hu 'ana*, adverb, so doing. 
hüá, tense suffix denoting progressive or continued activity; the 
corresponding negative postfix is mir. 
hu ta, adverb, in the same manner (hu, thus + ta, down in). 
ja, adverb, hither; also in jada", here. 
ja, a future, imperative and, passive verb postfix. 
ja, in 16ja, make a sizzling sound. 
ja da*, adverb, here. 
jadu, see ja da". | 
ji, distributive postfix meaning every, as in tö ji, every day. 
ju, adverb, thus, in ju hi, perhaps. 
ju, in k'u ju, be pretty. 
ju hi, adverb, perhaps ( ju, thus -- hi, something, perhaps). 
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К, see ga" and xa", 

ka, in kala", wolf. 

ka, noun, mother; with terminations 4 a, sing. kana, plu, ka nà ma*; 

ka, a passive verb postfix. 

ka, in xüd ka, bite. 

kala*, noun, wolf; with terminations 4 c, sing. kalüna, plu. 
ka li ni ma", 

kalliü'u, noun compound, little, pretty, nice or old wolf female ; 
used asa proper name, hence without termination. 

Ел", first person dual pronoun element in ka* na^, of us 2. 

Ка”, In ka"la*, hring. 

ka" la", verb, bring. 

ka* n, see ka* na". 

ka*na*, first person. dual sing. animate prefixed possessive pronoun, 
of us 2. 

kóà, noun, smoke ; with terminations 1 b, sing. kOd'ana, particle 
or portion of smoke, plu. kóá 'a ni, smoke. 

k'a, in k'ala", eat. 

k'ala", verb, eat, 

k'u, in k'uju, be pretty. 

ЕЛІ, verb, place, put, 

k'u ju, verb, be pretty, 

k"i, in ki la^, shut up. 

k'i l, see КЧ la*, 

k"i la^, verb, shut up, enclose. 

], see Ја", 

la, in hala, almost, 

la, a passive verb postfix. 

la^, in ka la*, wolf. 

la*, in p'iálga*, with. 

la", the second syllable of several verb roots. 

la, noun, wood ; with terminations r a, sing. lana, a piece ol wood, 
plu. la nà, wood. 

li, in ta 'a luli, male ancestor. 

li, in t'ilili, make a s-5-s sound. 

fii, noun, female, woman, wife; with terminations 3 b, sing. 
Па”ипа, ріп, йй "опа", 

lo, in Io ja. 

i ja, verb, make a sizzling sound, sizzle, boil. 

lu, in ta ‘alu li, male ancestor, 
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m, see ma^. 

ma, an aorist tense postfix. 

máü, verb, wish, want, love. 

ma^, second person dual pronoun clement in mana", you 2, ma” pā” 
na", you 2 them 34- , 'u sa" na* ma^, them 2-+ inanimate he, she, or it, 
for you 2. 

ma", perhaps of plural force in 'á n*ma, my 2 4- animate, 'a* ma", 
her z-F animate, 'u ma" na* 52^, them 2+ inanimate he, she, or it, for 
you 2. 

ma*, a verb postfix denoting permanence of state or continuity of ac- 
tivity; it also forms derivative verbs, as mu*, see, mu* ma", be seen, 
appear, seem; xu, care for, xu ma*, be taken care of. 

ша" п, ѕёе тпа" па“. 

ma” na", second person dual prefixed subject pronoun, you 2. 

ma" pi" n, see ma" pä” na", 

ma" pi" na", prefixed subject + object pronoun, you 2 them 2. 

ma", verb, go; often used with almost formative force. 

mi", tense postfix denoting progressive or continued activity used 
with the negative; the corresponding positive postfix is hid; perhaps 
identical in origin with mā’, go. 

mi", in mà" na^, earlier, later. 

ma'm, see mi" na", 

mi*na", adverb, denotes difference in time, earlier, later, before, 
after, ago, from now, a little while ago, after a while. 

mai" nu", see mi” na”. 

mu", adverb, quotative element following direct and indirect quota- 
tions; itserves the same purpose as English quotation marks or **said he.'' 

n, see na". 

n, by progressive assimilation for m in бд п t'a; see m. 

na, noun termination in 4 a, sing. kana, mother, and 4 b, sing. 
ра" Па una, old she-wolf. 

па, locative postfx used with sing. nouns and with verbs, in, in 
there, in where. 

na, by retrogressive assimilation for wa іп та" п па ка| ри", you 2 
not eat shall. 

naga", composite locative postfix used with nouns or verbs, in + 
down, down in there, down in where (na, in --- ga", down). 

na", noun termination in 3 a, plu. ta'alu li na^, male ancestors ; 
also used as noun plural sign with possessive pre- and postfixes in 
а" т 'u wa'i na*, her 24- little ones, 
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па", prefixed third person subject pronoun indefinite, it, they 
(indefinite), as in na" tid ja, it is said, or they (indefinite) say. 

na", in the pronouns ‘a" wa" na", he, she, it, they, ka"na", of us 2 
sing., ma" na", you 2, ma" pá* na", you 2 them 2 animate, 'u ma" na" ma", 
them 2+ inanimate he, she, or it, for you 2. 

na", adverb or conjunction, then, when; also in na"'u, when, 
"Al ti" na”, in that case, "di x4" na", in case, hi'ana", by having done some- 
thing then, hu 'a na^, so doing then, and mii" na", earlier, later, 

na", in wa na", approach. 

na*'u, adverb or conjunction, when. 

ni, by retrogressive assimilation for wi in 'a*n ni Ia t"6à mà" hàà, they 
z quotative wood pull off or pick up went. 

nu, sce na". 

p, see ba". 

pā*, noun, deer; with terminations 4 a, sing. pà* na, plu. pä” nā ma". 

pa", third person 2+ plu. pronoun element in ma* pa" na’, you 2 
them 2 animate. 

pä" Mù 'u, noun compound, little, pretty, nice, or old wolf female ; 
used as a proper name, hence without termination ; with terminations 4 
b, sing. pá"Iià 'u'una, plu. pà*Tiá 'u 'u nà ma". 

раа, verb, happen, become, 

pu", future and imperative verb postfix used with the negative; the 
corresponding postive postfix is ja. 

piä, in på l ga". 

pid lga", noun postfix denoting association or accompaniment, with. 

su, tense prefix denoting definite future time, placed after the prefixed 
pronoun and narratival element. 

t, see da", 

ta, in ta 'aluli, male ancestor. 

ta, locative postfix used with sing. nouns and with verbs, down in, 
down at; it occurs in hu ta, in the same manner, and 'a*n kóà k*i | ta ka 
we 2 (in) smoke shut down in were. 

ta, a passive verb postfix. 

t2'aluli, noun, father’s or mother’s father or more remote male 
ancestor ; with terminations 3b, sing. ta'alu li *i na, 3a, plu, ta 'a luli na*. 

ta", hortatory modal element preceding the future of verbs. 

ta", in “Ai ta" na*, in that case. 

tó, noun, spot ; with terminations 1 b, sing. tó'ó na, plu. tó '5 nà. 

tüà, noun, meat ; with terminations 1 a, sing. tüà na, morsel of meat, 
plu. tdi na, meat. 
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tu", verb, say. 

Va, verb, do. 

ta, locative postfix used with sing. nouns and with verbs, in, at, 
there, where. 

to, noun; day; with terminations t a, sing: tōna, plu. t'ó nà. 

CG, verb, live ina house, dwell, live; compare na" rë, house. 

(ба, үсті», separate, pull off, pick up. 

(‘a ji, noun with distributive postfix, every day. 

ti, in tint, make a s-s-s sound, dissimilated from the two following 
syllables, 

t'ilili, verb, make a s-s-s sound (onomatope). 

tililima*, derivative verb, be in a state of making a s-5-s sound, 
sizzle. 

Mla, verb, say, tell. 

t" 14, 'a", verb, ask. 

"па, іш "па Һа, together. 

td ha, adverb, together. 

wa, noun postfix denoting posssession. 

wa, verb prefix denoting negation placed before the root and after 
the prefixed pronoun and tense prefix, and requiring peculiar tense post- 
fixes. 

wa, in wana”, approach. 

жап, се ма па". 

wa na", verb, approach. 

wa", in a“ wa" na", he, she, it, they. 

wá, free demonstrative pronoun element denoting greater remoteness. 

wa ga", adverb, to that far place down. 

wà k, see wå ga". 

wi, narratival modal element indicating that the statement does not 
originate with the speaker, placed before the root and the negative and 
tense prefix and after the prefixed pronoun. 

xa, verb, roast. 

xa", adverb and conjunction then, when, whenever, since, because, 
therefore, you know. 

xa*, in 'àl xà" na", in case. 

xu, sce xa". 

xu, verb, care for. 

xüà, in xàüà ka, bite. 

xià ka, verb, bite. 

xu ma", derivative verb, be taken care of. 
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x"ià, in x"là ba", run. 

хча ba", verb, run, 

x" p, see x*ii ba*. 

SUMMARY 

Tiwa is a moderately polysynthetic language of the same 
general type as Ute or Nahua. Salient features are: phonetic 
system characterized by clear and not violent sounds with absence 
of not etymologically synthetic consonant groups ; preponderance of 
one syllabled root and affix elements ; notable lack of the processes of 
internal change in elements and unimportance of reduplication ; 
denoting of root modification both by prefixation and postfixation, 
the latter process perhaps predominating ; remarkable development 
of root compounding, the compound forming with its affixes a 
single cluster; abundant formal expression of position, direction, 
and relation, but suppression of shape, quantity, and quality notions ; 
incomplete and imperfect expression of animate and inanimate 
gender, of singular, dua! and plural number, of subjective, objective, 
and referential case accomplished chiefly by pronouns and never by 
case-affixes, of first, second, and third person, and of a great variety 
of tense and mood ideas ; persistent emphasis of the object by means 
of compounding or passive construction ; and elaborate development 
of syntax by means of conjunctive elements. Affinities of Tanoan 
with Nahuatlan, Kiowan, and Keresan will be discussed in a pre- 
liminary way in a separate paper. 

SCHOOL OF AMERICAN ARCH.KOLOGY, 

SANTE Fi, New Mexico, 


“CALF MOUNTAIN" MOUND IN MANITOBA 
By HENRY MONTGOMERY 


N September last (1909) | excavated an ancient artificial mound, 

| which for many years has been known to the residents of 
Southern Manitoba as '' Calf Mountain" (fig. §), This mound is 
situated on a natural ridge in Manitou County. Itis nearly circular, 
is about eighty feet in diameter and ten feet in height. Openings 





Fic. 5.—Calf Mauntain Mound on Mr, E. H. Stevens! Farm, Darlingford, Manitoba. 
Excavated hw Henry Montgomery in September, 1909. 


had been made in it by other persons some years ago; but 
these had been filled in such a manner that very little damage had 
been done in respect to the preservation of the remaining con- 
tents of the mound, During my investigations thirty days’ labor in 
digging were expended upon this mound, My excavations brought 
to light nine burial places within a circular area of about thirty-five 
feet in diameter, and under conditions which point to the mounds 
having been built in portions at different times. These conditions 
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are, firstly, the difference in the state of preservation of the remains 
in the various burial places, and, secondly, the presence of many 
layers of limy matter at different levels and having different inclin- 
ations or curvatures. 

[t is my purpose here to give a brief description of the interior 
of the mound, or that portion of it which had not been previously 
described. In each instance the strata and interred objects are 
mentioned in order as they were found by digging from the surface 
vertically downwards. 





Fic, 6.—Shell ornaments, nateral size, Made from marine shells, 


Burial No, t : At the surface a tough sod and black soil were 
met; about a foot and a half deep was found a calcareous layer 
from 4 to 6 inches thick; below this was soil: then a calcareous 
layer; after which came more black soil in which a bone bead oc- 
curred; then at a depth of eight feet below the surface there were 
six buffalo skulls in a heap together; and under these skulls were 
fourteen large stones. Under these stones were three human 
skeletons and a roll of birch bark, all being much decomposed. 
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Burial! No, 2; As before, black soil occurred ; then a calcareous 
layer; then black soil; then at a depth of seven feet another calca- 
reous layer of six to eight inches in thickness was found; then 
more black soil; and at a depth of eight and a half feet below the 
surface there were six buf- 
falo skulls found together ; 
and beneath these skulls 
were nine stones, which 
rested upon one human 
skeleton, badly decom- 
posed, broken and crushed, 
along with many flat, ob- 
long shell pendants, all 
greatly decomposed. 

Бита №. ў: Black 
soil at the top; then a cal- 
careous layer; then black 
soll: then four buffalo ——. 
skulls: under which were Fic. 7, — Beads of marine shell, Margineda 
twelve large stones; and pirina. 
under these were three hu- 
man skeletons along with twelve fat, elliptical shell beads about an 
inch in length and having a rectangular opening, all these being 
greatly decomposed ; there were two circular shell beads and three 
marine shell beads (Marginella apicina) not so much decomposed 
(see figs. Gand 7). Below the skeletons and beads was black soil 
in which another calcareous layer occurred for a short distance, 

Burial No. 4: Black soil; a calcareous layer from eight to ten 
inches thick; four buffalo skulls were found about two and a half 
feet below the surface; then cight stones, and under the stones were 
the following: five human skeletons ; four copper beads (now copper 
carbonate), the copper sheet having been rolled around a string or 
cord of tanned deer hide, and the copper salts having stained many of 
the human bones a deep green in color; one large birch-bark basket 
with holes or stitches around its margin and where the pieces were 
joined; one piece of tanned hide, probably deer skin; one bone 
object an inch and a half long, probably an arrow nock, which is 
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shown in figure 8. The latter has a hole in one end for the tang 
of the arrow,and a cleft or slit in the oppositeend for the bow 
string. Beneath these skeletons and manufactured objects there 
was more black soil and underneath it a calcareous layer from six 
to eight inches thick, and then black soil 
above the original surface of the ground. 
There were two distinct, well-defined cal- 
careous layers, one of which was three 
feet higher in the mound than the other. 
Burial pits one and two were beneath 
the lower layer, and pits three and four 
were. between the upper and lower cal- 
careous layers. These layers ranged 
from six to ten inches in thickness. 

Burial No. 5: Black soil; a calcare- 
ous layer: then about two feet below 
the surface occurred eleven pairs of buf- 
falo scapula (no stones here) ; then two 
human skeletons; three copper beads 
(now altogether changed into copper car- 
bonate); three shell beads, circular in 
shape; one bone armlet with holes for 
fastening it on the arm, and also notches and nine grooves for deco- 
ration. Thenotches are in fives and sevens upon the margin. A 
little fur of a beaver was present. Several of the bones were 
deeply stained green by the copper ornaments. One of these copper 
beads is three and one half inches long and three cighths of an inch 
wide. These beads are similar to the copper beads found by me in 
the years 1887 and 1889 in the Dakota mounds. 

Burial No, 6; Black soil; a calcareous layer; black soil; then 
about two and one half feet below the surface three buffalo skulls (no 
stones here); two human skeletons without heads; one bone armlet 
in position around the radius and ulna bones of the forearm. This 
armlet has holes for fastening it in position upon the arm of the 
wearer, and grooves and notches of decoration. 

Burial No. 7: Black soil ; a calcareous layer ten inches thick ; 
black soil; then two and one half feet below the surface were found: 





ld, 8. — Bone Arow nock, 
mnlural sire. 
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two buffalo skulls and one buffalo scapula (no stones) beneath which 
were two human skulls in fairly good condition, excepting that the 
zygomatic arch was broken and the lower jaw wanting. One skull 
has scratches or knife-markings on the frontal bone, and the other 
has them on the occiput, indications of a secondary burial. About 
two feet west of these was found a large, perfect, grooved stone 
maul of gneissoid rock, the groove extending all around the stone. 

Buriat No. 8; Black soil; a well-defined calcareous layer; 
black soil ; then, at about three feet from the surface, were found 
one buffalo skull (no stones here), a few small bones of a child, one 
piece of birch bark, one marine shell bead (Marginella) of the same 
kind as those found in burial pit No. 3 of this mound. 

Burial Ne. g> Black soil for two and a half feet; then a cal- 
carcous layer; then more than two feet of black soil; then about 
five and a half feet below the surface were found two buffalo skulls 
(no stones here) resting upon one human skeleton in position with 
all bones articulated and in a crouching posture, and one marine 
shell bead about an inch and a half long made from the columella 
of the marine shell, Busyeou (or Figur) perversum. 

The shell articles in. the various pits were doubtless procured 
by trade from the Gulf of Mexico, and the copper from Michigan, 
both distant sources of supply. 

Not including the crumbling decomposed remains incapable of 
removal, the. '* Calf. Mountain" mound during the period of my 
operations upon it yielded; Twenty-cight buffalo skulls; twenty- 
three bufalo scapulæ ; forty-three large stones in four burial pits; 
twenty human skeletons ; fourteen kinds of manufactured objects 
of shell, copper, bark, hide, bone, and stone ; charcoal and charred 
wood; broken bones of deer and buffalo. Four of the burial pits 
had both buffalo skulls and large stones covering the remains, and 
the buffalo skulls were always above the stones. Four of the pits 
had buffalo skulls alone covering the remains. One pit had buffalo 
scapula alone covering the remains, But in all cases either one 
or two calcareous layers occurred above the pits and. at a distance 
of from one foot to four feet from the pits. These layers were cir- 
cular; they varied from about eight to twelve feet in diameter, and 
exhibited arches or curvatures of different kinds, or arcs of different 
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circles, These overlapped in several places without touching each 
other, 

More than. twenty years ago, 50 long ago as. the year 1889, at 
the Toronto meeting of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science I called attention to the presence of a layer of 
yellow clay in ten mounds near Devil's Lake, North Dakota, where 
for several years I had been carrying on investigations, An abstract 
of my paper was published in the Proceedings of the Association 
for that year, and from it the following is taken: —“ There is, per- 
haps, a third kind of burial mound in this district, But, as yet, I 
have been unable to make a separate class for it. Its chief distin- 
guishing characteristic is the possession of a layer of yellow clay 
two inches thick, which extends through the greater part of the 
mound and seems to overlie many human skeletons. It may possi- 
bly correspond to the covering of the vault or pit described in the 
frst class, In this kind, however, no real excavation occurs, and 
the layer of yellow clay is found two or three fect above the surface 
of the ground, For convenience sake it may be temporarily placed 
between the two preceding classes until other mounds of similar 
character shall have been carefully studied, I have explored ten 
mounds of this kind," 

A. similar description of this structure occurs in my paper 
“Remains of Prehistoric Man in the Dakotas’ read before the 
Anthropological Society of Washington in March, 1906, and pub- 
lished in the American Anthropologist (Vol. 8, No, 4), that same 
year. Ina paper upon “The Archeology of Ontario and Manitoba " 
read by me last August before the Anthropological Section of the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science, an outline of 
which appeared in a recent number of the American Anthrapologtst 
(Vol XL, No. 3, page 472), I. described the structure of a burial 
mound in western Manitoba which contained one large, well-defined 
calcareous layer, and one yellow clay layer about two feet above the 
former. 

But, here in “ Calf Mountain" mound there were many burial 
pits and many such whitish calcareous layers. I found nine burial 
places. The number found by those who first opened this mound 
is not known to me; but probably there were two or three found 
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by them. This would make at least eleven burial places in the one 
mound. 

The exact number of calcareous layers could not be determined 
because of the previous operations upon the mound, but I have 
concluded that in all probability there was one for each burial place. 
There were certainly as many as six. Other broken pieces may or 
may not have been continuous with any of these six. If they were 
never connected with them there must have been nine layers over 
the nine burials. The layers at higher levels formed portions of 
larger circles than those at greater depths, and in several parts of the 
mound they inclined at different angles and also to a variable extent 
overlapped. These conditions seem to indicate a growth of the 
mound in size and direction by each additional burial spot selected, 
the calcareous protective covering of the burial pit being made to 
suit the size and form of the mound at that stage of its growth or 
period in its history. 

The condition of the human bones and the objects of handiwork 
found with them also give evidence in the same direction, Those 
found at lower depths, although much better and more sccurely pro- 
tected from the atmosphere and moisture, were much more decom- 
posed than those found at higher levels. The difference in the state 
of preservation was very marked indeed. It was not possible to save 
much of the remains found at the lowest levels. 

If we assume that this mound contained the burials of succes- 
sive generations of the same family, and that each burial place re- 
ceived the remains of one generation (which there are reasons for 
believing), and we also assume that the period of the active use or 
receptivity of a burial pit occupied about forty years, a mound. of 
this size possessing about a dozen burial places would require nearly 
five centuries for its completion. This time. may seem to some to 
be too great, yet it would scarcely be sufficient to account for the 
difference in the condition of the mound's contents. This conclu- 
sion is reached by a comparison with remains from elsewhere whose 
date of interment is known. 

Again, if we consider the quantity of the water supply at the 
present time, consisting cf one very small pond of brackish water a 
quarter of a mile distant and another small one nearly two miles 
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away,and we compare this supply with what must have been in that 
locality during its occupation by these prehistoric people, it appears 
reasonable to believe, that at least a thousand years must have 
elapsed since the first burial took place in this tumulus. It is, of 
course, not’ necessary to assume, that, in the construction of this 
mound or of any burial mound everything was done with the greatest 
regularity and accuracy as to time or to the remains interred. Post- 
ponement of burials sometimes occurred, and this occasionally led 
to second or secondary burials. Doubtless on some occasions the 
remains of others not the immediate members of the family were also 
admitted. But generally the burial mounds 
in the Dakota states and in Manitoba must 
have been erected in this manner, cach mound 
growing in size by the burial of each genera- 
tion. 

In this tumulus there was discovered an- 
other object which ought to be mentioned 
here (see plate III). Itis a carved and sculp- 
tured shell, found in the dirt that had been 
thrown back inte the trench by the persons 
digging here informer years. There can be 
no doubt that it was originally a part of the 

Fic. g.—Onyz pipe-bowl contents of a burial pit. The article in ques- 
ыы Ge tion is a piece of a large heavy marine shell, 
most probably the univalve, Fu/gur perversa, 

It measures four and one-eighth by four and five-eighths inches (10.3 
by t2centimeters), Perhaps the chief interest attaching to it is that it 
belongs to a class of engraved and sculptured shell objects which are 
characteristic of the southern mounds, and are almost entirely con- 
fined to Tennessee and Virginia, While very similar to five or six 
objects taken from mounds in these two southern states. it differs 
from them to some extent in the details of the carving and also in 
having carvings upon both its sides. It has a human face mask 
upon the convex surface, with a groove outlining the face, a sculp- 
tured nose, a raised node instead of a mouth, perforated eyes, and 
peculiar zigzag lines on the cheeks. These are nearly but not quite 
as they are seen. upon two or three specimens from Tennessee, It 
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also greatly resembles the face mask on the bowl of an onyx mar- 
ble pipe from the province of Ontario, excepting that on the pipe 
(figure 9) eyebrows are present, the mouth node or eminence is 
wanting and there is no grinding or sculpturing of the nose, the in- 
nermost incised lines having been placed closer and made to indicate 
the position of the nasal organ. Whether or not this face was in- 
tended to represent a mourning mask worn at burial ceremonies, 
the zigzag lines showing the course of tears running down the 
cheeks, or that these lines represent the form of the painting or of 
the tattooing of an individual or of a tribe is not known, Owing ap- 
parently to wear, the figures cut upon the concave surface of the 
shell are very indistinct in some places and in a few spots are alto- 
gether obliterated. In other parts, however, they are quite distinct, 
and, although differing, they exhibit some resemblances to one or two 
from Tennessee which have been figured and described by Dr W. 
H. Holmes in his " Art in Shell of the Ancient Americans," This 
is the second large marine shell bearing an engraved human face 
mask which has been found in Manitoba, one having been taken out 
of a mound by me during the summer of 1908. In connection with 
same other features of Canadian archeology the finding of these 
Fulgur shell carvings indicates that these prehistoric people were 
probably contemporaneous with those of Tennessee and the vicinity. 
UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO, 
Такохто, САЗАТПА, 


SOME NEW MISSOURI RIVER VALLEY SITES IN 
NORTH DAKOTA 


By G. F. WILL 


^Y HE new sites to be described in this paper are some that are 
а" not already located by the North Dakota State Society, which 

has recently added a number of sites to the list known. 
Among the sites long recognized historically but not definitely 
located perhaps the most important were the two Apple Creek 
Mandan sites, specifically mentioned and marked on their map by 
Lewis and Clark. They figure prominently in the history of the 
Mandans as the villages first abandoned during the earliest epidemic 
of smallpox, after having been raided by the Sioux. Many unsuc- 
cessful attempts were made by the writer to pet definite data on 
these sites, and every source of information was sought. A letter, 
however, from the late Jos. Taylor of Washburn, N. D., gave the 
first authentic information of their existence in comparatively recent 
years. He declared that he had visited both sites over thirty years 
ago and found them plainly marked and plentifully strewn with pot- 
sherds. 

Several days were spent by the writer and Mr William Sunderand 
in a careful search along Apple Creek from a point about five miles 
up it to the mouth, The search finally resulted in the location of 
one site which not only answers to the location of the lower Apple 
Creek site, but also seems to agree with Lewis and Clark's de- 
scription of the first Mandan site seen by them. 

This site is situated on what is known as the Holbrook place, 
now belonging to Mr William Small, in range 137, township &o, 
sections 17-18, about ten miles south of Bismarck. It lies on the 
edge of the river bluff, whence the land slopes gently up on the east 
toward some hich hills a mile or a mile and a half away. 

The ground has been plowed and seeded many years, and at the 
present writing traces of mounds, ditch and rings are almost com- 
pletely destroyed. At the time of the location, however, the ditch 
and a number of the mounds were still distinguishable. The site 
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extends along the bluff about twelve hundred feet, the depth back 
up the gentle slope being about six hundred feet, A ditch ran from 
the north end of the village on the edge of the bluff in a flattened 
semi-circle to the south end where it terminated at the edge of the 
bluff which is quite steep all along here. The ditch was traceable 
for the whole distance, and the large mounds seemed to skirt the 
inner side of the ditch, with lower mounds and barely distinguish- 
able depressions im the enclosed area. 

The typical potsherds and bone chips were present, bone chips 
in considerable quantities but pottery rather scarce and in very 
small fragments, due probably to the frequent stirring of the soul. 
Mr Small presented the writer with two fine polished stone celts 
which he had plowed up on the site, These are now in the Peabody 
Museum, Cambridge, Mass. The pottery in its general character 
and rim decoration corresponds to that from the other Mandan sites. 

As has been said, this site is located about one mile south of the 
present mouth of Apple Creek. It scems probable, however, that 
the creck at one time emptied into the Missouri considerably further 
south than at present. This site is also opposite the uppermost of 
several round buttes across the river, and would thus satisfy quite 
well Lewis and Clark's description of the first old Mandan village 
seen, as being opposite the uppermost of several round buttes and 
located on the point of a hill ninety feet above the plain or bottom. 
Furthermore, it seems to agree in point of distance with the other 
sites identified as seen by Lewis and Clark. ‘The site seems to be 
that of a very considerable village, and apparently satishes pretty 
thoroughly both the requirements for the lower of the two Apple 
Creek sites, and for the first site seen by Lewis and Clark, 

Asto the other site on this creek a considerable amount of 
search has so far revealed no traces. Ata point some four miles 
up the creek, on. the north side, and partially upon the Norman 
Falconer farm, there are several curious mounds. A cache or 
pocket of chipped flint was recently found in the neighborhood also, 
and arrowheads have been picked up in the feld. There are no 
traces of fortifications, however, nor of depressions and rings, and 
the four mounds are several hundred feet apart, regular in shape, 
one being of the well-known dumb-bell form, and resembling more 
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those described as found on Mouse River than the ones usually 
seen about the Mandan sites. Further, no trace of pottery has 
ever been found here. Further investigation will probably throw 
more light on. the origin of these mounds. 

It has been said that the ground on which the above described 
Holbrook site ts located slopes up to some high hills. On the top 
of one of these hills, at a distance of about one mile from the site 
and directly overlooking it, are some thirty or forty depressions, six 
to ten feet across, and with an average depth of about one foot. 
Excavation here revealed only a very few bone chips and a few 
signs of burned earth at a depth of six to twelve inches, A little 
way down the hill, however, a fine arrow point was picked up. 

Another site, though not yet definitely located, will be spoken 
of, as it may prove to be of considerable importance, Although it 
has not yet been definitely placed, considerable information con- 
cerning itis given by Mr Dan Williams, of Painted Woods, N, D, 
He visited it about forty years ago in company with the late Joseph 
Taylor, and gives the appended account of it. 

* We were passing from the northeast and crossed the line of 
the Northern Pacific Railroad at or near where Menoken now is, 
It might have been a mile to the east or west of that. In passing 
along we came to a place where it looked as if water was close to 
the surface, owing to the presence of scattering clumps of willows 
and bullberries, we also noted that we were among a lot of 
mounds or hillocks similar though not as high as those at the head 
of Burnt Creek bottom (the Burgois site), We then dismounted 
and upon examination concluded that it was the site of an old 
Indian village. It was surrounded by a trench or ditch like those 
opposite this place. We also found great quantities of pottery, 
mostly small pieces, We camped that night between the bluffs at 
Tom Sander's place." 

This latter place is about two miles cast of Glencoe, N. D, 
Mr Williams also stated that the village was scen shortly after mid- 
day, This would probably place the site within two or three miles 
to the east of Stewartsdale, N. D. t seems likely that this site 
could be identified with the village at which La Verendrye stopped 
while his son went to the village on the river. 


BiswAmck, NogTH DAKOTA, 


ANTHROPOLOGY AT THE BOSTON MEETING WITH 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN ANTHRO- 
POLOGICAL ASSOCIATION FORK 1999 


By GEORGE GRANT MAcCURDY 


S was the case a year ago the American Anthropological As- 
A sociation and the American Folk-Lore Society met in afilia- 
tion with Section H of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. The sessions which began on December 
27 and lasted till noon on December 30 were held in the Engineer- 
ing Building of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. The 
attendance was better than a year ago and a number of important 
papers were presented. Professor William H. Holmes was present 
as Vice-President of Section H and President of the American 
Anthropological Association, while Dr John R. Swanton presided 
over the single session in charge of the American Folk-Lore 
Society. 
бЕСПОМ Н 
Officers for the Boston meeting were nominated as follows : 
Member of the Council, Professor Franz Boas; Member of the 
General Committee, Dr Charles Peabody. Sectional offices were 
filled by the nomination of Professor Roland B. Dixon, Cambridge, 
Mass., as Vice-President for the ensuing year, and Professor Geo. 
B. Gordon member of the Sectional Committee to serve five years. 
In accordance with a change in the Constitution enlarging the Sec- 
tional Committee, the Section recommended to the Council that the 
American Anthropological Association, the American Folk-Lore 
Society and the American Psychological Association be designated 
societies suitable for affiliation with Section H. 


THE AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
Members of the Council present in addition to President Holmes 
were Franz Boas, R. B. Dixon, G. B. Gordon, B. T. B. Hyde, G. 
G. MacCurdy, C. Peabody, G. H. Pepper, and J. R. Swanton. 
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Report of the Secretary.— The Secretary, Dr George Grant Mac- 
Curdy, reported that there had been no special meeting or council 
meeting since the close of the session in Baltimore, the proceedings 
of which had been published in the American Anthropologist for 
January-March, 1909. 

There has been only one death reported for the year, that of Dr 
William Jones who was assassinated last March by hostile natives 
of the Philippine Islands while conducting ethnological researches in 
Luzon, Anaccount by Professor Boas of Dr Jones’ active and prom- 
ising career appeared in the Anthropelegist for January-March, 1900. 

The annual growth in membership continues to be satisfactory, 
59 new names being herewith submitted for election, as follows :' 

I, O. Acton, Otto Aichel, M.D., Buckner Beasley, Miss Martha 
Warren Beckwith, Thomas Beckwith, Eric Boman, Samuel W. 
Brewster, R. J. Briggs, D.D., Brooklyn Institute Museum Library, 
Dr MacMillan Brown, F. F. Carey, Fay Cooper Cole, George W. 
Cooke, Miss Anna F. Cummings, G. Cusachs, Prof. H. B. Davis, 
Dr Joseph Kossuth Dixon, Mrs M. A. Drake, Dr Nathaniel B. 
Emerson, John W. Ferguson, Mrs Edna H, Ford, Charles W, 
Gates, Albert N. Gilbertson, Alexander A. Goldenweiser, Percy 
T. Griffith, Doctor Josef Hammar, Philip Hinkle, Henry R. How- 
land, Emil Lenders, Library of Brown University, Samuel Allanson 
Lurvey, John Alden Mason, Thomas Albert McKay, Frederick T. 
Mayer-Oakes, George H: Mead, Milo G. Miller, M.D., Nels C. 
Nelson, Frank Proctor, Dr Joseph Reinhart, Mrs Thomas Roberts, 
Count Erok von Rosen, Prof William Benjamin Smith, Olof Solberg, 
Otto Stoger, Dr John L. Todd, Hutton Webster, George X. Wend- 
ling, Blair 5. Williams, Jeremiah Zimmermann, D.D. 

Eight of our members attended the Winnipeg meeting of the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science: Boas, Miss 
Breton, Gordon, Hartland, Hill-Tout, MacCurdy, Montgomery, and 
Morice, 

Report of the Treasurer. — The Treasurer's report which was 
received and referred to an auditing committee appointed by Presi- 
dent Holmes, consisting of J. R. Swanton and J. D. McGuire is as 
follows ; 

"Fall addresses are given in the list of members printed in this issue. 
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It will be noted that only Nos. 1 and 2 of Volume XI are paid for, 
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Ireasurer's Expenses. Jlemized, 





Services of assistant 2. оаа аана STA 

Printing stationery and stamped émélopes. has EE „ 4064 

Installing card index for каар and subscription 

Bark collections on depostis.... eee E s 1. Bo 
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The committee on amendments appointed at the Baltimore meet- 
ing and consisting of F. W. Hodpe, G. G, MacCurdy and R. B. 
Dixon, made a report recommending the following :' 


Автісік ПІ 

second line of section 2. Change ‘three members"' to “two 
members. '' 

ARTIE V 

Section 1. Change “twenty-four Councilors' to **a number of 
Councilors to be determined from time to time by the Association." 

Section 2. Change '^six Councilors'' to ''one-fourth of the total 
number af Councilors." 

Add the following at the close of Section 3: 

The President, the Secretary, the Treasurer, the Editor, and three 
additional members of the Council to be designated by the Council, shall 
form an Executive Committee of the Council, which shall meet at the call 
of the President, act in behalf of the Association, except during the meet- 
ings of the Association or of the Council, in all matters requiring attention. 

Section 4. Change ** and of the Council '' to ** of the Council and 
of the Executive Committee. '' 

Section 6. Change ‘under the direction of the President of the 
Council "" to ** under the direction ofthe President.'' 


ARTICLE VI 

section 3. Change '* three "" to **at least two."' 

The Chair appointed Messrs Boas, Dixon, Gordon, Hyde, and Mac- 
Curdy as a Committee on Nominations. The report-of this committee 
Was accepted, the election resulting as follows: 

President: Prof. William Н. Holmes, Washington. 

Vice-President, 1910: Dr George A. Dorsey, Chicago. 

Vice-President, 1911: Miss Alice C. Fletcher, Washington. 

Vice-President, 1912: Prof. K. B, Dixon, Cambridge. 


V These sunendments are to be considered at the next annual meeting. 
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Vice-President, 1913: Prof. George B. Gordon, Philadelphia. 

Secretary ; Dr George Grant MacCurdy, New Haven. 

Treasurer; Mr B. T. B. Hyde, New York. 

Editor: Mr F. W, Hodge, Washington. 

Council; W | McGee, F. W. Putnam, F. Boas, W, H. Holmes, С. 
B. Moore, G. À. Dorsey, Alice C. Fletcher, R. B. Dixon, G. B. Gordon, 
G. G. MacCurdy, B T. B. Hyde, F. W. Hodge {ex oficio); C. P. 
Bowditch, A, F. Chamberlain, S. Culin, R: H. Lowie; J. Walter Fewkes, 
E. Sapir (1910) ; E. L. Hewett, S. A. Barrett, W. Hough, A. Hrdlička, 
A, L. Kroeber, A, M. Tozzer (1911) ; M. A. Saville, H. I. Smith, G. 
H. Pepper, W. C. Farabee, J. R. Swanton, G. G. Heye (1912) ; W. C. 
Mills, H. Montgomery, C. B. Moore, W. K. Moorehead, C. Peabody, 
C. C. Willoughby (19t3)- 

To represent the Association in the Council of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science: R. B. Dixon and G. B. Gordon. 

The sum of $200 was appropriated for the employment of an Associate 
Editor and Dr John R. Swanton was appointed to the position. 

On totion the time and place of the next annual meeting were referred 
to the President and Secretary with power to act.' 

The incoming President, Professor Holmes, appointed committees as 
follows: 

Committee on Meetingr and Program : GG. MacCurdy (chairman), 
Miss Alice. Fletch, К. B. Dixon, F. W. Hodge, J. R. Swanton, A, 
Hrdlička. 

Committee on Finance: B T. B. Hyde (chairman), G. G. Mac- 
Curdy, W. H. Furniss, 3d, George G. Heye, Clarence B. Moore, C. P. 
Bowditch. 

Committee on Publication: The names of the members of this com- 
mittee appear on the third page of the cover of this number of the 4meri- 
can Anthropologist, 

Committee en Policy » Miss Alice Fletcher (chairman), Franz Boas, 
F, W. Putnam, A. L. Kroeber; George Bird Grinnell, F. W. Hodge, 
W J McGee. 

Committee on American Archeological Nomenclature: C, Peabody 
(chairman), W. K. Moorehead, Н. I, Smith, Walter Hough, Mitchell 
Carroll. 

Committee on the Concordance of. American. Mythologíer ; Е. Boas, 
(chairman), J. R. Swanton, A. L. Kroeber, R. B. Dixon. 

— (The next annual meeting will be held during the Christmas holidays at Providence, 
R. L, wbich is also the place of meeting of the Archeological Institute of America and 
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Committee on Nomenclature of Indian Linguistic Families North of 
Mexico: F. W. Hodge (chairman), F. Boas, A. L. Kroeber, R. B. 
Dixon, J. R. Swanton, J. Mooney, A. F. Chamberlain. 

Committee on the Preservation of American Antiquities: W. H. 
Holmes (chairman), E. L. Hewett (secretary), Alice C. Fletcher, G. G. 
MacCurdy, G. B. Gordon, F. W. Hodge, A. L. Krocber, M. H. Saville, 
Е. №. Ринит, 5; Culin, J. Walter Fewkes, F. W. Hodge. 

ADDRESSES AND Parers 

The address of Professor R. S. Woodworth, retiring Vice-Presi- 
dent of Section H, entitled “ Racial Differences and Mental Traits," 
has been published in Science (vol. xxx1, no. 788, pp. 171-186). It 
was followed by an important discussion on related topics such as: 
brain weight in relation to. race, intelligence, and the finer structure 
of the brain ; and the relative influences of heredity and environment, 
in which Professors H. H. Donaldson, Frederic Adams Wood, E. E. 
Southard, Franz Boas, and J. McK. Cattell took part. The address 
of Dr John R. Swanton, President of the American Folk-Lore 
Society, on ' Some Practical Aspects of the Study of Myths," has 
been published in the /ourna! of zimericam Fol&-Lore (vol. xxiit, no. 
І, рр. 1-7). 

Most of the papers read at the joint meeting are represented in 
this report by abstracts, These are : 

Some Fundamental Characterishes of the Ute Language: Dr. 

EDWARD SAFIR. 

The Ute language, originally spoken in much of Colorado and 
Utah, forms the easternmost dialect of the Ute-Chemehuevi sub- 
group, according to Krocber's classification, of the plateau branch 
of the Shoshonean linguistic stock. It is itself spoken in at least 
two slightly different dialects, which may be termed Uintah and Un- 
compahgre Ute. The phonetics of Ute are only superficially easy, 
actually they are characterized by many subtleties. The consonantal 
system in its original form can, by internal evidence, be reduced to 
the "intermediate" stops p, t, tc, velar q, and labialized q”, the sibilant 
c (really a sound intermediate between s and c), the nasals m, n, and 
fi, and the voiced spirants w and y ; in Uncompahgre fi seems nor- 
mally replaced by nasalization of preceding vowel, These conso- 
nants undergo various mechanical changes. Before vowels which, 
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for one reason or another, have become voiceless, the stops become 
aspirated surds (p, t, q, and q*), while the nasals w and y lose their 
voice, the voiceless @ often, at least in Uncompahgre, becoming 
merely nasalized breath with the vocalic timbre of the reduced 
vowel, Between vowels the stops become voiced continuants (bi- 
labial v, trilled tongue-tip r, velar spirant y and 7"). Lastly, if the 
stops are preceded by a vowel and followed by a voiceless vowel, 

they become voiceless continuants (voiceless bilabial t, voiceless ғ, 
x, and x"). Thus, an etymologically original intermediate p may 
appear in four phonetically distinct forms; p, p; v, v; the voiced 
stops (b, d, g, g”) may also, though not normally, be heard as modi- 
fications of original intermediate stops, particularly after nasal con- 
sonants. To be carefully distinguished from the simple consonants 
are the long consonants (pp, tt, ttc, qq, qq", cc, mm, and nn) and con- 
sonants Win immediately following or simultaneous glottal affection 
(such as m*, w*, tt). The vowels are perhaps more difficult to 
classify satisfactorily. As etymologically distinct vowels are prob- 
ably to be considered a, u, i, weakly rounded о, and perhaps à and 
i (Sweet's high-back-unrounded ?). The influence of preceding and 
following vowels and consonants, however, gives these vowels vari- 
ous shades, so that actually a rather considerable number of distinct 
vowels are found (thus u may become close or open o, i before v is 
a very different vowel from i before y, a is often palatalized to open 
e, and so on). The various vowels, in turn, exercise an important 
influence on neighboring consonants (thus i palatalizes preceding q 
tò k", voiceless r has quite different timbres according to the quality 
of the reduced vowel following it,and so on). As often in English, 

itis possible to distinguish between slowly pronounced normal 
forms and allegro forms: Every syllable, in its original form, ends 
in a vowel or glottal catch ; where it seems to end in à consonant, 
more careful analysis shows that the aspiration following it has a 
definite vocalic timbre. Words ending ina voiced vowel are invari- 
ably followed by a glottal catch or by a marked aspiration. 

Nouns are, morphologically speaking, of two types. The abso- 
lute form is either identical with the stem, the final vowel of non- 
monosyllablic nouns becoming unvoiced (thus pà', " water," and 
pufiq", “pet,” “horse,” from stems pá- and punqu-), or certain 
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suffixes may be added to the stem to make the absolute form. 
These suffixes are -ttc (from -ttci) and -n-tc, which are particularly 
common with nouns denoting animate beings, though often found also 
with other nouns, and -^, -pp', and -m-p', which are often employed 
to give body-part nounsa generalized significance. In first members 
of campound nouns, which may be freely formed, these suffixes are 
lost, but with possessive pronouns -ttci is kept, while -vi, -ppi, and 
-mpi are lost. Only animate nouns regularly have plurals. Plurals 
are chiefly of three types: some nouns, particularly person nouns, 
have reduplicated plurals; others add -:w (objective -wa) to the stem ; 
still others have a suffix -m'. All nouns with possessive suffixes 
may form a reduplicated distributive meaning "each one's —." 
The possessive relation, when predicative, is generally expressed by 
the genitive-objective form of the independent personal pronoun pre- 
ceding the noun (thus ni*nai mo’™, “it is my hand," absolute 
mür), when attributive, by suffixed pronominal elements (thus 
mó'o'-n", "my hand"). Eight pronominal suffixes are found: first 
singular, second singular, third singular animate, third singular or 
plural inanimate, first dual inclusive, first plural inclusive, first dual 
or plural exclusive, and third plural animate. The genitive-objective 
or non-subjective form of the noun is made by suffixing -a, less 
commonly -ya, to the stem, the possessive pronoun suffixes always 
following the objective element; as the objective -a often appears 
as a voiceless vowel, or, owing to sentence phonetics, may be elided 
altogether, the deceptive appearance is often brought about that the 
objective differs from the subjective merely in having the unreduced 
form of the. stem (subj. páriq* from püfqu, obj. puniqu'* or puiqü 
from pufiqua). — A well-developed set of simple and compound post- 
positions or local suffixes define position and direction with con- 
siderable nicety. 

Verb stems differ for singular and plural subjects, often also for 
singular and plural objects, the dual always following the singular 
stem, In some cases the singular and plural stems are unrelated, 
in others they are related, but differ in some more or less irregular 
respects, in still others the plural has a reduplicated form of the 
stem, and in many cases the plural subject is differentiated from the 
singular by the use of a suffix -qqa (or-kk*a). Reduplication is used 
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to express not only plurality of subject or object, but also repeated 
activity ; some verb stems always appear in reduplicated form. The 
pronominal elements are the same as in the case of the possessive 
suffixes, except for the second person subject; they may either be 
appended to, not thoroughly incorporated with, the verb as suf- 
fixes, the objective elements generally standing nearer the stem, ór 
they may be appended as enclitics to a noun, independent pronoun, 
or adverb preceding the verb. When pronominal subject and 
object are both expressed as enclitics they may either appear together 
in either of the ways just described, or the subject may be attached 
to a word preceding the verb, while the object is suffixed to 
the verb; it seems that only 3d person pronominal enclitic 
objects are generally combined with following enclitic subjects. Ute 
has both prefixes and suffixes in its verbs, the former being less 
transparently affixed elements, The most interesting of the pre- 
fixes are a set of elements defining body-part instrumentality ; some 
of the ideas expressed by the suffixes are present activity, futurity, 
intention, momentancous action, completion, and others. An im- 
portant feature of Ute is the presence of numerous compound verbs, 
the second stem generally being a verb of going, standing, sitting, 
or lying. Sometimes these second elements of compounds have 
quasiformal significance (thus *' to be engaged in eating "is expressed 
by “ to eat-sit'’). 

On a Ronarkable Birch-bark Fragment Found in dowa. Mr 

WARREN K. MoorREHEAD. 

Some thirteen years ago there were found near. Fairfield, Iowa, 
two pieces of oak wood fitted together and covered with gum or wax 
The oak had been cut with stone axes, and apparently the wax was 
of aboriginal origin. There was a light hollow or cavity in the cen- 
ter of each piece of wood. When the wood was fitted together this 
cavity would be four inches square and an inch thick, Within this 
had been folded and placed a strip of birch bark of unknown length. 
The workmen in digging out this piece of wood struck it with a pick 
and broke it open, There was a strong wind blowing at the time, 
and half of the birch bark was blown away and lost. The other 
fragment was preserved and given to a school teacher. She sent 
the specimen to Mr R. S. Peabody, Founder of the Museum at 
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Andover. The author is convinced of the genuineness of this find. 

The specimens were submitted for examination and comment, the 
latter being favorable in respect to their authenticity. 
the Condition of the Ojihevay of Northern Minnesota, Mr War- 

REX К. МоонЕнЕАП, 

This paper, while not strictly ethnological in character, is based 
upon over four months residence last summer with these Indians at 
White Earth, Minn., for the Indian Office, Washington. The In- 
dians have abandoned their old time customs, and taken on many 
of the vices of the whites. The Mid-di-wi-win or grand medicine 
society is not as of old. Day Dodge, a man of 82, is the sole 
survivor of the Mid-di-wi-win members of the old school and to his 
keeping is intrusted the birch bark records. He has agreed to trans- 
late these and present them to the museum at Andover. These 
Indians have been cheated out of fully go cent, of the rr,ooo 
allotments of pine timber and farm lands issued tothem by the Gov- 
emment at Washington. They now live in unsanitary cabins, are 
crowded together, and have lost much of their tribal life. 


The Chronic Jil Health of Darwin, Dr ROBERT HESSLER. 

A study of the chronic ill. health of Darwin after the manner of 
the paleontologist, the data in the “ Life and Letters" and “ More 
Letters " being studied in the light of the ill health of a number of 
individuals who seem to have similar ill health, It is largely a study 
of environmental influences and of interpreting symptoms, not of dis- 
ease but of ill health, and showing on what the ill health depended. 
The paper was illustrated by charts. 


Anthropology tu fe Prale Museum, Mr Geo. H. PEPPER. 

The Peale Museum of Philadelphia wasan institution of note in 
the days when scientific collecting was in its infancy. For many 
years it has been known that it contained a fair sized collection of 
anthropological material but none could say how much or what the 
character of the specimens. 

Charles Willson Peale was the founder of this interesting institu- 
tion which began its active career in 1794. The general history 
and a monograph on the ornithological specimens have been written, 
but no record of the anthropological material is known to exist. 
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In the archives of the Pennsylvania Historical Socicty an accession 
book was found. It gives the accessions from 1805 to 1842 and it 
is from these entries that the major part of the information presented 
in this paper was obtained, The most interesting of these were 
selected, and among them were the records of specitnens obtained by 
Merriweather Lewis and William Clark, “In their voyage and 
journey of discovery up the Missouri to its source and to the Pacihe 
Ocean," The rather long list of specimens noted are from the 
various tribes visited by these early explorers. Among other 
entries of note were specimens collected by Colonel Pike and other 
noted travelers. 

A general history of the Museum with its various homes and 
the final sale of the material brings the paper to the final disposition 
and fate of many of the specimens, All that are known to be in 
existence are now in the Peabody Museum of Harvard University 
at Cambridge, Mass. 

Huron Moose Hair Embroidery: Dr F. G. SPECK, 

This paper deals objectively with the moose hair appliquée em- 
broidery of the Huron Indians now living at Lorette P. Q., Canada. 
The present known distribution of this type of decoration was given, 
followed by remarks on its antiquity and history. Details of the 
technique, of which there are six varieties, were treated and illus- 
trated from specimens collected by the author and from those pre- 
served in the collections of various museums. A list of nineteen 
decorative figures shows the prominence of flower designs in this 
art, since all but two of the figures represent either partial or com- 
plete flowers or trees. The author described and interpreted the 
figures found on various embroidered specimens. The paper con- 
cluded with a discussion of both the technique and the symbolism 
of Huron art, and, so far as was possible, a comparison of the designs 
with those of adjacent tribes. This paper, the material for which 
was obtained during several visits to. Canada in 1908-1909, is in- 
tended to appear, illustrated with figures and. plates, in a new volume 
of the Anthropological Publications of the University of Pennsylvania 
Museum. 

Assiniboine Folk-tore: Dr Ronert H. Lowte. 
The Assiniboine, as a Dakota tribe living for a long time in close 
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contact with the Cree, might naturally be expected to exhibit in 
their mythology traces of both Siouan and Algonquian influence, 
As a matter of fact, the trickster-hero cycle presents relatively few 
homologies with Siouan mythology, but bears the impress of Western 
Algonquian influence. On the other hand, the miscellaneous folk- 
lore tales, while to a considerable extent shared by the same tribes, 
do not show the predominance of their influence, because an approx- 
imately equal number has also been recorded among the Omaha. 
From à psychological point of view, it is interesting to note that 
I'kto*m', who appears in the mythology of the Dakota proper as a 
pure trickster type, assumes among the Assiniboine some charac- 
teristics of the culture-hero. The secondary association of else- 
where distinct motives is also abundantly exemplified. 

What is Totemism? Mr A, A. GoLpENWEISER. 

An analysis of the various definitions of totemism discloses a set 
of phenomena generally covered by that term. In examining the 
two typical totemic regions — Australia and northern British 
Columbia — we find them differing in all essential points. If we 
then follow up the various social and religious phenomena comprised 
in totemism, in a number of cultural areas we find that cach one of 
these phenomena may and does occur independently, often stands 
for different psychological facts, and has an independent origin. 

In totemism then we must see an association of these several 


of a process of convergent evolution, and we are confronted with a 
number of historical and psychological problems to be investigated. 


The Myth of Seven Heads, Prof. AvgxaxDER F.. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Among the " miscellaneous tales " recorded by Dr Clark Wissler 
and Mr D. C. Duval, in their recent monograph on the Mythology 
of the Blaebfoot Indians! is a myth of a seven-headed person who 
made a business of devouring young women."  Heis killed by a 
man who receives ' power " from some animals for whom he settles 
a quarrel, The conclusion of the tale is as follows: " After this 
he married a princess. Then the thunder stole her, but he secured 
her by killing a lion, then an eagle which flew out of the lion, then 
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a rabbit which came out of the cagle, then a dove which came out 
the rabbit, etc. 

The authors cited comment upon this tale: '"' This story is be- 
lieved by the Indians to have been brought in by the French." Тһе 
conclusion certainly suggests such an origin, with its mention of a 
" princess," and the succession of animals killed. 

But a "tale of Seven-heads " is known from the Kutenai,! Ara- 
paho, and Sarcee, — and probably also the Gros Ventre, So far 
as the present writer is aware, the only native text of the "tale of 
Seven-heads " hitherto obtained is the unpublished Kutenai version 
recorded in 1891 by him from the dictation of a Lower Kutenai 
Indian. In the Kutenai version Wistatlatlam (Seven-heads), is de- 
feated and killed by a youth named Sanuktlaent (Bad Shirt), after he 
has been given "medicine," to make him strong, by a young 
woman, his wife. Here the tale is thoroughly Indian in aspect ; the 
"princess" is absent; and the story ends by the hero cutting or 
pulling out the tongue of his defeated adversary, and carrying it 
home as evidence of his triumph. 

The Kutenai version seems to prove that we have here an origi- 
nal Indian legend, which in the case of the Blackfoot version noted 
above has been contaminated from European sources, the Kutenai 
retaining the simpler aboriginal form. 


Professor W. H. Holmes, President of the joint meetings of Sec- 
tion H and the American Athropological Association, read an im- 
portant paper on * Some Problems of the American Race," which 
was illustrated by original and instructive diagrams. The paper 
being still unfinished will not be published at present. Prof. 
Henry Montgomery's paper, '** Calf Mountain Mound in Manitoba” 
appears in the present issue of the Anthropologist, Dr S. A. Bar- 
rett's two communications on: ' The Characteristies and Material 
Culture of the Cayapa-Indians" and “The Cayapa Spirit World " 
are extracts from a larger work which will appear shortly as part 
of a series printed privately and entitled: ' Contributions to South 
American Archeology.” The paper by Dr George Grant MacCurdy 
on the "The Alligator Motive and Figures with Mixed Attributes 
Саа, Вер, Brit, Assoc,, 1892; Kroeher, Anthrop. Pap. Amer. Mus, Nat, 
Hist, I, 57, 1907. 
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in the Ancient Art of Chiriqui " is to appear as a monograph in the 
Anthropological Publications of the University of Pennsylvania, 

Two other papers were read of which the secretary has no 
abstracts: ** Native American Ballads," by Mr Phillips Barry ; and 
“ A possible Explanation of Conventionalized Art," by Dr H. J. 
Spinden. 

The following papers were read by title : 

Dr Stephen D. Peet: (a) Rock Inscriptions; (4) Stages of 

rogress in Parallels of Latitude. 

Dr Walter Hough: (a) The Incensario ; (0) The Distribution 
of Gray Pottery in the Pueblo Region. 

Mrs Sarah S. James: Symbolism in a Japanese Marriage. 

Professor A. F. Chamberlain: Distribution of South American 
Linguistic Stocks (map). 

Mr John P. Harrington : An Introductory paper on the Taos 
Dialect of the Tiwa Language (printed in this journal, pp. 11—48). 

Professor Franz Boas: Literary Form in Oral Tradition. 

Mr A. T. Sinclair: Folk Songs and Music of Cataluna, 

Mr Leo J. Frachtenberg: A Grammatica! Sketch of the Coos 
Language of Northwestern Oregon. 

One of the particularly attractive features of the week was 
"Cambridge Day," all members of the joint meeting being guests 
of the Division of Anthropology of Harvard University. The 
morning was spentat the Peabody Museum, after which luncheon 
was served at the Colonial Club, A. special car was provided both to 
and from Cambridge. Many members also took advantage of the 
special facilities offered by their respective officers to visit the mu- 
seums of anthropology at Salem and Andover. The social func- 
tions included a number of special luncheons and dinners given by 
local anthropologists and their friends. 


VYALe Unsiversity Mosarm, 
New HAVEN, CONN. 





PROCEEDINGS OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF 
WASHINGTON 


seting of October 12, 1909 
“The 434th regular meeting was opened by Dr J. Walter Fewkes, the 
President of the Society. 

The paper of the evening was by Dr Ales Hrdlicka, whose subject 
was *' The Anthropology of Egypt in the Light of Recent Observations, "’ 
This dealt mainly with the results of Dr Hrdlicka's expedition to Egypt, 
carried out during the earlier part of the year under the auspices of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art and the National Museum. The expedi- 
tion brought, besides other results, very important additions to the skele- 
tal collection in the National Museum. 

The speaker, after pointing out the importance to anthropology of 
studies on the Egyptians, and mentioning the important work that has 
been and is being done in Egyptian research and exploration by Ameri- 
can men of science, particularly Breasted, Reisner, Lythgoe, and Davis, 
proceeded to discuss the results of recent investigations on well identified 
skeletal remains from that country, ranging from the earliest to the latest 
periods, and also the results of his examinations of the living remnants 
of the Egyptians. 

The principal facts brought out were the following : 

Contrary to the hitherto prevailing opinion, there were in the course 
of time marked changes in the physique, particularly the form of the 
skull, of the Egyptians, the ancient crania being, on the average, decidedly 
longer and natrower than those of the later periods. 

The Egyptians originated, in all probability, from more than one 
stream of anthropologically related people, the principal elements being 
Libyan and Puntite or Arabian. 

Negro admixture was very stmall up to the time of the empire. A more 
noticeable addition consisted of a brachycephalic strain coming probably 
from Asia Minor, ‘This is traceable from the earliest times and became 
important during the Greek and Roman occupation, 

Тһе Egyptians were light to medium brown in color, with gen- 
erally black, straight to slightly curly hair, moderate stature, and a 
muscular development. They approached closely in all their important 
features the north Africans and southwestern Asiatics and with these the 
European dolichocephalic whites, 
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At the present time the ancient Egyptians may be considered as prac- 
lically extinct or rather obliterated. — The actual population of the country 
ін ап amalgamation of the original inhabitants and of the Arabs, Semites, 
and Negroes with many elements from the northwest, north, and north- 
east of the Nile Valley. 

[n certain localities traces of the Egyptians can still be recognized, 
This seems to be principally the case in the great oasis. A series of 155 
natives of this oasis were closely studied, and photographed. The data 
are being prepared for publication, 

The paper was discussed by Professor Holmes, Dr Casanowicz, Dr 
Folkmar, Dr Hough, Dr Fewkes, and others. 


Meeting of October 26, 1900 

At the 435th regular meeting the président, Dr J, Walter Fewkes, 
spoke on ** The Preservation of Cliif-dwellings,'" illustrating his discourse 
with lantern slides. 

"The preservation of cliff dwellings,’ said the speaker, “is one 
aspect of a more comprehensive problem now attracting great attention, 
the conservation of our resources. The protection of the antiquities of 
our country is imperative, for if neglected much valuable material per- 
taining to prehistoric America will be destroyed by the elements or by 
vandals in 3 few years"  Excavation and repair of cliff-dwellings are 
necessary, not only to put these interesting relics of the past in such con- 
dition that tourists may obtain correct ideas of this type of prehistoric 
architecture, but also to furnish students with data for comparative studies. 

The two cliff dwellings that already have been repaired by the gov- 
erument are Spruce-tree House and Cliff Palace, both of which ruins are 
situated in the Mesa Verde National Park, Colorado. 

The field work of repair of cliff-houses under direction of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior was in charge of Dr Fewkes, who was detailed for 
that work by the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, ‘The treat- 
ment of these ruins consisted of excavation and repair. The ideal is 
educational and no restoration was attempted. No changes were made 
in the sky lines of the walls, the purpose of the work being to preserve as 
far as possible the picturesque characters of the ruins. The condition of 
Spruce-tree. House and Cliff Palace before-and after the operations was 
illustrated by lantern slides made from photographs taken from approx- 
imately the same places. The speaker pointed out the many difficulties 
encountered in the field work, as isolation of the ruins, scarcity of water, 
and inaccessibility of the ruins from the top of the mesa, He dwelt 
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especially on the magnitude of the work at Cliff Palace, the largest cliff- 
dwelling in the southwest, and on the discovery of buried terraces having 
retaining walls and ceremonial rooms in the talus in front of the secular 
rooms. 

Both Spruce-tree House and Cliff Palace have been completely exca- 
vated and repaired so that a visitor can now walk without difficulty or 
danger from one end to the other through deserted courts, plazas, and 
rooms, and readily examine all architectural features. All walls in danger 
of falling have been repaired and new foundations provided wherever 
necessary. 

Dr Fewkes also threw on the screen views of the large cliff-dwellings 
lately discovered in the Navaho National Monument in the neighborhood 
of Marsh Fass, northern Arizona. While the dimensions of some of these 
cliff-dwellings are not less than those of Cliff Palace, they lack the pictur- 
exjueness and the fine masonry of the latter. The Navaho Monument 
cliff-dwellings are rarely more than two stories high and most of the cere- 
monial rooms are rectangular, These buildings are, however, among the 
best preserved in the southwest and their chambers might be called more 
appropriately abandoned rooms than ruins, the broom being more 
necessary than the spade to put them in condition for tourists and students. 
It is fortunate for historical science that these houses are now protected 
from vandals and it is to. be hoped that their walls, some of which are 
tottering, will be repaired before it is too late. 


Meeting of November 9, 16529 

At the 436th regular meeting Dr Edgar L. “ewett, director of the 
American School of the Archwolc ical Institute of America, gave an 
account af the work of the school! during the past few years. ‘The lecture 
was illustrated with stereopticon views. Dr Hewett first described and 
illustrated the work of the Utah Branch, in immediate charge of Pro- 
fessor Byron Cummings, of the State University of Utah. He threw on 
the screen views of the large natural bridge and of the two great cliff 
houses lately discovered in the Navaho National Monument, northern 
Arizona, Archeological work is now being done on the ruins on this 
reservation, He showed also the method of work and the results obtained 
in excavations conducted by the American School at Puye and Rito de 
los Frijoles, in New Mexico. Excavations at the former place included 
work on the large community house on the mesa, and on the cliff dwelling 
at the base of the cliff. He explained the relation of the casas and the 
rooms built on top of the talus in front of them, 
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«Тһе ancient remains of the Rito consist of four community houses 
inthe valley and one on the mesa rim near the southern limit of the 
cafion, and a series of cliff houses extending for a distance of a mile and 
a quarter along the base of the northern wall,"" "The excavation at the 
Rito revealed a type of min called a talus village ; thirteen of these ruins 
were: recognized, 

The field work of the school includes not only excavations of ruins 
but also repair of their walls und, in some minor cases, restoration, 

Views were shown oi the community house on top of the mesa at the 
Rito, the trail womi to the summit, an excavated kiva, a restored cere- 
monial opening, a- secular room provided with a fireplace, and another 
with a mill (restored) for grinding corn. t is contemplated to place 
in the excavated rooms the more common domestic articles found in them 
so that in a field museum of this kind these may be viewed in their proper 
setting. 

Meeting of December 7, 1909 

At the 437th regular meenng, Dr ]. B. Clayton gave an illustrated 
lecture on ** Varying Values of the Cross Symbol."' 

In common with other universal symbols the cross emblem presents 
four clearly marked stages in its development—a simple idea, elaboration, 
sanctity, and decadence. The crux ansata of Egypt, which was originally 
a water gauge beginning with a simple stick set upright on the banks of 
the Nile to indicate the height of the annual overflow, was elaborated, 
first, by the addition of a short horizontal bar, thus forming a tau-cross, 
the masculine symbol sacred in Phoenicia to Tammuz, and later by the 
sun-circle, finally changed to a loop, making the object a handled cross. 
Thus juxtaposed, the fertility of sun and waters suggest the generative 
powers of nature. This symbol appears in the catacombs with the sun 
circle transformed into a laurel wreath, expressive of the triumphant faith 
and hope of Christians. ‘The first historical appearance of the swastika, 
fourteenth (?) century t. c., is apparently on a small leaden figure three 
and a half inches long, found by Dr Schliemann in the second city of 
the mins of Troy together with many crosses of gold, silver; etc., the 
location of the symbol on the figure having generative significance. The 
swastika indicated the sun — the leet referring to the rays, then fire, and 
finally life. Га India, the swastika (arum) formed by the two firesticks 
— the feet indicating flames — was the emblem of fire, then, by an aso- 
ciation of ideas, the flame of being. ‘Thor's hammer, identical in form 
with the Phoenician masculine cross, was the sacred symbol of fire, the 
hearth, marriage, and fertility, and in his use of this hammer to restore 
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the two dead goats, the symbol suggests immortality. "The paper traced 
the gathering of various national crosses by the early converts to the cata- 
combs of Rome, where the crux ansata, swastika, tau-cross, and modifica- 
tions of them all, appear on the walls and tombs. "The wave of enthu- 
siasm occasioned by the discovery of America brought many missionaries 
across the Atlantic— following the reports of those who took possession 
of the soil under the sign of the cross —and they were amazed to find the 
cross already so prevalent, attributing its presence to some early Christian 
missionary, usually St. Thomas. [ts use on altars, tablets, and pottery, 
in weaving, in ceremonies, as wellas in representing the orientation of 
the earth and the heavens, the material and the invisible world, were 
suggested in support of the thesis that whether as swastika, emblem of 
fire, wind or water, crux ansata emblem of reproduction, the tau-cross 
suggestive of the masculine function, or the Latin cross with its acquired 
ethical suggestion, the cross has always been the generic symbol of the 
impartation and maintenance of life. 


Meeting of December 21, 1909 

Tug 438th regular meeting of the society was devoted to a paper by 
Dr L M. Casanowicz on **The Alexander Legends in the Talmud and 
Midrash, with reference to Parallels in Greek and. Assyrian Literature,"' 

The passages in the rabbinical literature bearing on Alexander the 
Great may be divided into two sections : (1) those which refer to his re- 
lation to the Jews; (2) those which contain episodes of his expeditions 
and adventures. 

The first part includes: (r) Alexander's meeting with the Jewish 
high priest. At the instigation of the Samaritans Alexander ordered the 
temple of Jerusalem to be destroyed ; but being met by a procession of 
Jerusalem nobles, headed by the high priest, in whom he recognized the 
appafition which had walked before him in his victorious campaigns, he 
revoked the order and delivered the Samaritans into the power of the Jews. 
(2) The suits brought by several nations against the Jews before Alexander. 
The Canaanites brought action for the possession of the land of Canaan, 
as it admittedly was originally their fathers’. They were answered that as 
Canaan was the servant of Shem he and his possessions were the property 
of his master. The Egyptians claimed back the gold and silver of which 
the Israelites despoiled them at the exodus. They were met by the 
counter claim of the wages for the service of the Israelites for four hundred 
and thirty years, 

The second part embraces the following episodes: (1) Alexander's 
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dialogue with the sages of the south. He addressed to them ten questions 
on cosmogonic and moral subjects, as; What was created first? Who is 
to be called wise? Who strong? Who rich? etc. (2) Alexander's 
invasion of the land of the Amazons. ‘They ward off his attack by 
suggesting to him that there will be little glory for him if he kills them, 
being women, but that he will make himself eternally ridiculous should he 
be killed by them. (3) Alexander's visit to Qacia. There he witnesses 
4 suit before the king in which both litigants disclaim the ownership of a 
treasure, The king advises them to marry their children and give them 
the find. Alexander said he would have put the litigants to death and 
confiscated the treasure. The king of Qacia declares that if rain falls and 
the sun shines in Alexander's country it must be on account of the animals, 
for the men did not deserve these boons. (4) Alexander's experience 
at the gates of Paradise, He was there refused admission but given as a 
token a ball. He weighed against it all his gold and silver but could not 
counterbalance it. The rabbis put a little dust upon the ball and the scale 
in which it was immediately went up. They explained to him that it was 
the eyeball of aman who is never satisfied. — (5) Alexander's ascent 
into theair. He rose up into the air until the world appeared to him like 
a bowl and the sea like a chalice. (6) Alexander's descent into the 
depth of the sea. He caused some of his men to dive into the ocean in 
glass chests, When returned to the surface they reported to have heard 
the ocean sing: ** The Lord is mighty on high," 

Most of these narratives are also found in the Greek compilation 
of the Alexander legends known by the name of Pseudo-Callisthenes, 
where they are embellished with many accessory details and otherwise 
much modified. The episodes of Alexander's adventure at the gates. of 
Paradise, or, as in the Greek account, the fountain of life, and his ascent 
into the air also suggest parallels in the Assyro-Babylonian literature ; the 
first in the Nimrod Epic, the second in the Etana legends. There is a 
great resemblance between the rabbinical and Greek accounts, pointing 
io a relationship between both, But the points of contact between the 
Assyro-Babylonian account, on the one hand, and the stories in Pseudo- 
Callisthenes and the Talmud on the other, are too vague and of a too gen- 
eral character to warrant the assumption of a direct relationship between 


Meeting of January 4, 1910 
AT the 439th meeting Dr Ales Hrdlička, of the National Museum, ex- 
hibited a cast of the lower jaw of /Zemo heidelhergensis, donated recently 
to the National Museum by Professor Schoettensack of Heidelberg Uni- 
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versity. "This jaw, which is preserved at the university and has been de- 
scribed in detail by Professor Schoettensack, was found less than two years 
ago near the village of Mauer 10 kilometers southeast of Heidelberg under 
nearly 73 feet of loess and ancient river sand, It dates from the Upper 
Pliocene or the very beginning of the Quaternary period and represents 
the most ancient being known that can be regarded as man: To illus- 
trate the remarkable characteristics of this jaw Dr Hrdlicka showed a num- 
ber of mandibula of different anthropoid apes along with those of recent 
man, The paper was discussed by Messrs Theodore Gill, G. M, Kober, 
D. S. Lamb, Daniel Folkmar, and others. 

The remainder of the evening was devoted to an address by Dr W 
J McGee, on Conservation in the Human Realm." The speaker said 
that the human realm may best be defined in terms of relation to the other 
great realms in nature; and these are most conveniently stated. in the 
order of increasing complexity, which may be considered also the order 
of sequence in cosmic development. 

The initial realm is that pertaining to cosmic bodies and their inter- 
relations; the fundamental principle comprises the actions and reactions 
of gravity, impact, etc., which together have been denoted molarity ; the 
field is largely covered by astronomy, with a part of physics. The second 
realm pertains to atomic and certain molecular interrelations ; its finda- 
mental principle is affinity ; and its feld coincides fairly with chemistry, 
The third realm is that of organic activity ; its principle is vitality, which 
directly and indirectly accelerated and multiplied the chemical differ- 
entiation of the carth-crust : its field is covered by a large part of biology, 
with cognate sciences. The fourth realm (which is closely allied to the 
preceding) pertains to those organisms so complete in themselves as to 
be self-active ; its principle is motility ; and its field is covered by zoology 
and allied branches of knowledge. The final realm is that in which 
motile organisms are so completely self-active as to react upon and domi- 
nate lower nature ; its principle is mentality ; and its field is anthropology 
in all of those aspects resting on a psychic basis. Now the entities proper 
to the several realms. coexist and interact ; and in general the entities of 
each higher realm dominate over all those of the lower realms. This is 
especially true of mentality, which employs motility and directs vitality 
to control affinity and molarity, thereby making conquest over lower 
nature for human welfare. In the power of mentality human strength 
lies, while danger also lurks ; for the power may be, and inthe absence 
of constraint often is, used for the destruction rather than mere subjec- 
tion of the materials and forces of nature. Viewed broadly, the exercise 
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of control over the realms of lower nature pertains to the human realm 
no less than do the more passive attributes of mankind. 

When this nation was founded but two resources were recognized — 
the men, with the land they made their home.. Halfa century later coal 
mining and the practical manufacture of iron began, and in another half 
century the industrial exploitation of the forests. Yet starecraft lagged 
behind industry so iar that these enormous values below: and above the 
surface were alienated nominally as land passed under monopolistic control, 
and were diverted from the whole people to which they rightfully 
belonged ; while free citizenship largely gave place to industrial depend- 
ence. At first water was neglected as a mere appurtenance to land ; and 
now that it is recognized as the primary resource —that on which life 
depends, so that it gives value to all the rest — it also is passing under a 
monopolistic control whereby all citizenship will tend to merge into 
industrial dependence оп centralized power. The situation is one of the 
gravest ever confronted by any people in the world's history, graver than 
any ever survived by a nation; and it behooves those possessing the 
advantage of scientific training and knowledge of principles to give it 
earnest consideration — and to aid in defining the interrelated duties of 
the individual, the family and the state in ways tending toward the 
perpetuity of our people. 

A lengthy discussion of this paper closed the meeting, 


Meeting of January 18, тото 

AT the 44oth regular meeting, Dr C. Hart Merriam addressed thè 
society on “Myths of California Indians." ‘The speaker confined him- 
self to the three great groups of central California. Their myths, though 
they are obviously not homogeneous, have the same personages and char- 
‘acters, viz., the pre-Indian inhabitants who disappeared at the advent of 
the Indians and the coyote man. The myths quoted referred to the 
acquisition of fire. 

In the discussion Drs Fewkes, Swanton, and Hewitt quoted parallels 
from the Casa Grande, the Northern Pacific, and the Iroquois, respectively. 

Dr Walter Hough followed with a paper on “Incense and Incense 
Burners.) The use of incense in America for religious ceremonies has 
never been very thoroughly studied. The paper treated in a general way 
of the diffusion of the materials employed and especially of the apparatus 
in which incense is burned. The discussion was therefore confined 
largely to the apparatus found among the cultured tribes of Central 
America, Mexico, and the southwest United States. In the last area 
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occur forms which are possibly connected with those in Mexico. The 
paper also discussed the pipe as.an incensario. 

In the discussion Dr Casanowicz dwelt on the use of incense, in 
domestic and social life as well asin the cult and magic, among the 
ancient nations and quoted passages which hint at a dwemonifiuge back- 
ground of its use. Mr Hewitt pointed out that among the Iroquois in- 
cense is sometimes employed to emphasize a petition, Dr Fewkesreferred 
to the fact that among the Hopi Indians all ceremonies opened and 
closed with a smoke. Its object is to obtain rain; the smoke is to make 
a cloud, and the rain-god seeing the cloud would send rain, 


Meeting of February t, 1910 

At the 4415t regular meeting Dr D. S. Lamb read a paper entitled, 
‘(Like Father Like Son: A Study in Heredity.” 

After a general introduction the speaker gave especial consideration 
to variations and illustrated with many cases taken from Darwin, Reid, 
Thomson, Woods, Fay, und others. As to reversions he was inclined to 
think that many socalled reversions are simply arrests of development. 
He thought that the attitude of writers on heredity now in regard to the 
inheritance of acquired characters is that of a negative. As to the 
inheritance of disease there is no doubt that a tendency to disease is 
frequently inherited. ‘The probabilities are that the sperm or ovum is 
affected by the disease of the parent. He disbelieved in telegony and 
maternal impressions, A brief statement was made of the more impor- 
tant theories of heredity; he inclined to the Mendelian principle as set 
forth by Bateson. 

in the discussion Mr С. R. Stetson and Dr G: M. Kober pointed 
out the importance of the problem of heredity in its relation to practical 
life, especially to education, marriage, public health, and. the treatment 
of criminals and defectives. 

Dr J: Walter Fewkes exhibited and commented on some drawings of 
divinities, altars; and other paraphernalia of worship made by Hopi In- 
dians under his supervision. 


Meeting of February 15, 1910 
At the 442d regular meeting Miss Rovena Buell, of the American 
School for Classical Studies at Rome, presented a paper on *' Amulets," 
iIlistrating her discourse with interesting specimens collected by herself, 
chiefly in Italy. In the making of this collection of Italian amulets. the 
effort has been to bring together those in modern use and their ancient 
parallels, ‘The sixty specimens may be roughly divided thus : 
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1. Prophylactics against the evil eye, having in form some relation 
to a horn and representing phallicism, Diana worship, and defensive 
symbolism by means of the hand. Examples — a phallus, a tiger's claw, 
a hoar's tusk, a crab’s claw, coral and shell horns, lunar crescents, com- 
posite horned animals, hands making the sign of the fee and the sign of 
the horns. 

2. Atnulets that make the sound of metal, hateful to evil spirits. 
Examples — bells, clashing disks, and pendants. 

з. Grotesque and ocular guards against malevolence. Examples — 
masks, a humpback, compositions or stones resembling eyes. 

4. Preventives and cures by suggestion. Examples—a fossilized 
trochus or * eye of Santa Lucia," for eye maladies; a limonite concretion 
with a loose inner particle, *' Arefra rara, ' for miscarriage ; fossilized 
corals, ** witch stone," for witch spells ; carnelian and jasper, ** blood 
stones,'' for heatt disease and hemorrhages; bronze and silver fish, for 
female sterility; a comb, for caked breasts (caused by the presence ofa 
witch's hair); a dried sea horse, to increase milk in the breasts; a red 
woolen sack containing bread crumbs, salt, incense, and wheat from a 
field ripe but unspoiled by the harvester's iron, to guard against the evil 
eye and witchcraft. 

s. Charms pertaining to animals. Examples — badger's hairs, for 
defense against witches; claw of a paradise bird and a monkey's paw, 
valid against the evil eye. 

ô: Roman Catholic amulets. (a) Authorized by the church. Ex- 
amples — tbe Agnus Dei and medal of St Benedict for divers bodily ills 
and storms, (/) Unauthorized, but popularly endowed with specific 
virtues, Examples — the medal of the Three Magi, ** witch money '*; the 
medal of St Anthony, Hermit, for animal protection; St Joseph's 
carpenter's rule for child protection ; the pig of St Anthony for luck ; the 
medal of St Andrea Abellina far apoplexy ; the coin and the key of the 
Holy Spirit for infantile convulsions. 

Votives. Examples — primitive Etruscan figurines of bronze, 860 
nc.; ancient Roman bead incised JEA; terra cotta heads, | 

In the discussion following the reading of the paper Dr J. W. Fewkes 
dwelt on the amulets used) by the Indians, while Dr E. L. Morgan referred 
to those worn by the negroes of Washington, such as dogs’ teeth, ete. 

Mr George R. Stetson followed with a paper on "Some Social 
Fallacies.'' 

]t was universally accepted that in the millennium of perfect literacy 
crime would cease. But as mental culture, which by to means includes 
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moral education, increases our sensibility and self-esteem, it also increases 
our ability to accumulate wealth, to acquire social position, and thus to 
escape the consequences of our criminal acts. ‘The fallacies in the 
practice and administration of the law are made apparent in its dis- 
crepancies and defects. Decisions should be made and punishments 
administered without sentiment and be reformatory in character and 
purpose, taking into consideration the apparent motive, the circumstances 
of the deed, and the culture of the perpetrator. A censure was also 
expressed against such attorneys as maintain their clients’ causes per fas 
et nefas, so that many criminals are shielded from the penalty of their 
crimes and society is thus rendered defenceless, as is proved by statistics. 
indiscriminate mercy as well as indiscriminate punishment is criminal. 
The power of pardon, which is so frequently abused, should under our 
form of government be permissible only to the sovereign people in their 
houses of assembly. Absolute human equality is also a fallacy. Organic 
equality is nowhere found, nor does equality of opportunity produce 
equality in results, Hence there ts also no economic equality. Abso- 
lute political, social, and economic equality would not only check our 
progress in civilization, but also destroy what we have attained. The 
fallacy of excessive specialization and division of labor results in 
mental and physical deterioration, in unrest and discontent. Fallacies in 
history and literature were illustrated by numerous examples. The 
fallacies of politics, statistics, and legislation likewise came in for their 
share, concluding with a discussion of the fallacies of the missionary and 
civilizing enterprises. 

Remarks on the paper were made by Drs Folkmar, Casanowicz, and 
Lamb, and by Mrs Sarah S, James. 


Meeting of March 1, 1910 

At the 443d regular meeting of the society Mr William H. Babcock 
presented a paper on “ The Two pre-Columbian Norse Visits to America" 
So fr по reliable evidences of Norse visits have been found on American 
soil, which is, however, not surprising in view of the great lapse of time, 
the small number of the visitors, and the short duration of their sojourns. 
The records of the Norse visits are found in the saga of Thorfinn Karlsefin 
and the nearly identical saga of Eric the Red. The Flattoy book adds 
to the number of voyages, exaggerating many of the improbable features, 
and in other respects exhibiting signs of later development and corrup- 
tion. 

The lecturer gave an exhaustive survey and analysis of the sagas, sub- 
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jecting their geographical, ethnological, historical, and other data to à 
thorough and searching criticism. In conclusion, he said: **It seems 
clear that America was discovered. In addition we may be pretty safe in 
fixing on the neighborhood of the Bay of Fundy as the chief temporary 
home of Thorfinn's party in Wineland ; and in following his route from 
Greenland thither, and later around Cape Breton into the Gulf of St 
Lawrence and back to Straamfirth about as given. All else remains still 
open to discussion and more or less probable conjecture."' 

Mr A, P. Bourland followed with an address on ‘The Study of 
Culture History in German and American Universities.‘ ‘The speaker 
gave a description of the *'institutes for the study of culture history 
established at some German universities. Such an institute is equipped 
with a series of libraries illustrating the development of the- human race 
in all its aspects and directions, such as industry, arts and crafts, politics, 
jurisprudence, religion, etc. ‘The creator of these institutes was Professor 
Carl Lamprecht, of Leipsic, whose conception of history is: The study 
of the development of human life on its economic and social sides, 


Meeting of March 15, 1910 

At the 444th meeting Dr Elnora C. Folkmar gave a lecture on ** Edu- 
cation; Some Examples among Primitive Peoples.' "The field covered 
extended from Australia to. Africa, The point brought out by the speaker 
was that among primitive peoples imitation and object lessons, as it were, 
take the place of methodical and theoretical teaching and training. The 
children unconsciously imitate the practices and doings of their elders, 
and thus successively acquire what knowledge they have and need for life. 

In the discussion Dr J. R. Swanton called attention to specialization 
in training among thé Pacific coast Indians. Also the Creek Indians 
have a kind of graded course of study, especially for rhe medicine men, 
with some sort of graduation marks by some insignia, such as a fox's skin, 
the feataer of a buzzard or owl. MrJ. N. B. Hewitt pointed out that 
among the Iroquois education does not stop with childhood. The adults 
aré trained in the knowledge of the tribal laws and customs and in what 
may be called intertribal law and diplomacy, such as the treaties and 
pacts entered into by the tribe with other tribes, as also in the elaborate 
ritual connected with certain tribal events, such as the installation of new 
chiefs. Dr J, W. Fewkes dwelt on education among the Hopi Indians. 


Meeting of March 29, 1910 


At the 445th regular meeting the first paper of the evening was on 
'CThe White-dog Feast of the Iroquois,'' by Mr J. N. B. Hewitt. 
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The white dog sacrifice of the Iroquois is a congeries of independent 
rites, ritually interrelated at this ceremony, designed to renew through 
the orenda or immanent magic power of these rites the life powers of liv- 
ing beings, the fauna and flora of nature, which are ebbing away to their 
extinction by the adversative action of the powers of the winter god. 
The embodiment of all life is Teharonhiawagon or the '* Master of Life." 
One of the functions of a tutelary is to reveal in a dream what is needful 
for the restoration of the life force of its possessor. The tutelary of Tehar- 
onhiawagon reveals to. him in a dream that a victim, primarily a human 
being but symbolized by a dog in modern times, with an offering of native 
tobacco, would restore the life forces which he embodies, and by a per- 
formance of all the sacred rites of the people at this time would disenchant 
them and all his aids and expressions — the bodies and beings in nature, 
These rites therefore seek to compel the return of the sun, the elder 
brother of man, to the north from his apparent departure southward. 
The rites performed at this new year ceremony are the rekindling of new 
fires on the hearths of the lodges, the disenchantment of individuals by 
passing through the phratrial fires lighted in honor of Teharonhiawagon 
in the assembly hall, the rechanting of the challenge songs of individual 
tutelaries to rejuvenate them, the “divining of dreams" for the restora- 
tion of the health of individuals, and for the purpose of ascertaining the 
revealed tutelaries of persons and children who have no rutelaries, the 
sacrifice of a victim to restore the health of Teharonhiawagon, and finally 
the performance of the four ceremonies of the tribe, the latter consuming 
the better part of four days in their performance. Such is in brief the 
ceremony of the Iroquois Onnonhwaroia or new. year festival. 

‘The second paper was presented by the President of the Society, Dr J. 
Walter Fewkes, on *' The Return of the Hopi Sky-god."’ 

The Hopi, said the president, shared with many other tribes of North 
American Indians, the idea of an annual return in spring time of a sky-god 
to revivify the earth. This conception, which is widespread among the 
pueblos, accounts in part far the belief in a future advent of Montezuma, 
or a fair god, and explains certain ceremonial representations prominent 
insun worship. It isso deeply rooted in Hopi myths that we find the 
return of the sky-god dramatized by а personation of this being accom- 
panied by elaborate rites. From the composite nature of the Hopi ritual, 
dramatizations of this advent are duplicated, varying somewhat in detail, 
although remaining the same in general intent. 

The sky god is regarded by these Indians as the god of life, who by 
magic power annually rejuvenates the earth, thus making possible the 
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germination and growth of crops which furnish the food supply of the 
Hopi. Some variants of this drama are performed at Walpi in late winter ; 
others in early spring. One of the several presentations mentioned by 
Dr Fewkes, was the personation of the sky-god which occurs about Easter 
ina complex drama called the Powamu. The main object of this cere- 
moty is to discharm or disenchant the earth which throughout the winter 
is supposed to have been controlled by a malevolent being. In this cere- 
mony the sky-god, under the name of ** the returning one,'' is supposed to 
lead his followers, the clan ancients, or Kachinas to the pueblo, fructify- 
ing the earth and thus bringing back the planting and much desired 
harvest time. Clad in prescribed paraphernalia, the personator of the 
sky-god, wearing the mask of the sun, enters the pueblo at sunrise from 
the east, and proceeding to every sacred room and clan house receives the 
prayers of the owners of the dwellings for abundant crops, giving in 
return, as symbols of a favorable reply, sprouting corn and beans. As he 
does so he. marks each doorway with sacred meal and bowing to the ris- 
ing sin beckons to his imaginary followers to bring blessings to the people 
— blessing always being abundant crops and copious rains. 

Certain clans now living in a pueblo near Walpi called Sichumovi, 
whose ancestors claim to have originally come from Zuni, celebrated the 
return of their sky-god with slight variations, but with the same intent. 
The symbolism which distinguished the personators of the sky-god and 
his followers in this pueblo was brought by clans from Zuni several years 
ago, Other clans that, according to legends, migrated to Walpi from 
southern Arizona, perform a characteristic dramatization of the return of 
theirsky-god, theadvent of which occurs at the time of the winter solstice. 
Here the personator of the sky-god represents a mythic bird, whose real- 
istic return is dramatized in the kiva or sacred room, — At sunrise on the 
following morning, accompanied by two corn maidens, the sky-god, no 
longer à bird personator, distributed seed corn to representatives of the 
clans of the pueblos. 

The ceremonies accompanying the return of the sky-god at the winter 
solstice are many and complicated. Some of these are designed to disen- 
chant the earth, while others draw to the pueblo the gods of germination. 
The prayers are said to the plumed serpent, represented by an archaic 
effigy, to fertilize the earth. A personation of the sky-god carrying the 
effigy of the plumed serpent, emblematic of lightning, forms one act of the 
great theatrical ceremony in the month of March ; this act is performed 
at night in the kivas in the presence of the whole population of Walpi and 
neighboring villages, and represents the return of the sky-god and the 
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renewal of life on the earth made dormant by the sorcery of evil-minded 
gods. 
Meeting of April 12, 1910 
The 446th regular meeting of the Anthropological Society was devoted 
to the retirement address of the President, Dr J. Walter Fewkes. Dr 
Fewkes took as the subject of his address ‘‘ Cave Dwellers of the Old and 
New World,' the full text of which will be published later. 

The unity of the human mind, said the speaker, has come to be one 
of the most fruitful working hypotheses in the science of Culture History. 
Identities in human culture, under similar climatic and other environ- 
mental influences are among the strongest evidences that can be adduced 
in support of this theory. As human habitations, the most characteristic 
of racial artefacts, reflect better than all others the effect of environment, 
the object of the address was to indicate the bearing of a comparative 
study of cave dwellings from different geographical localities on the theory 
of mental unity. 

A people of nomadic life whose habitations from their mode of life 
are perishable has little stimulus to construct lasting monuments. Seden- 
tary people on the other hand construct habitations of material that will 
endure; caves, when available, naturally first afforded shelter for races 
seeking permanent dwellings. 

It is difficult to find a primitive race where human culture has reached 
any considerable architectural development that has not, at an early cul- 
tural period, lived in caves or holes in the ground. — Life in caves leads to 
buildings made of stone or other lasting materials. Permanence of build- 
ing perpetuates racial traditions, serving as a constant incentive to the 
construction of architectural monuments. 

A study of the distribution of prehistoric cave habitations reveals a 
marked uniformity of cave dwellings in regions of the earth geographically 
far apart. Prehistoric cave dwellings of similar form may be traced from 
China across Asia and on both shores of the Mediterranean, in Mexico, 
Peru, and the southwestern part of the United States. This distribution 
corresponds in a measure with that of great prehistoric monuments and 
follows closely that of the arid region, 

Caves as habitations are divided into two types, natural and artificial, 
The address treated more particularly of the latter, but views of both from 
the old and new world were shown. 

‘The European natural cave as a shelter is prehistoric, having been 
abandoned in very early times. The natural caves of Cuba, Hayti, and 
Porto Rico were, however, inhabited by primitive men of low culture and 
characteristic speech when America was discovered. 
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Artificial caves in the Verde Valley, Arizona, were shown to resemble 
those in Asia Minor, the Crimea, Caucasus mountains, and Canary Islands. 
Exact counterparts of the **'T'ent Rocks" or ** Cone Dwellings'' of the 
Otowi Canyon, in New Mexico, occur in i Condo near Caesarea 
Mazaca. Views were shown illustrating the resemblances between certain 
cliff houses in Arizona and monastic establishments in Thessaly. Тһе 
speaker called attention to an inhabited subterranean village Matmata, in 
northern Afriea, and underground habitations, now deserted, in volcanic 
cones near Flagstaff, Arizona, The resemblance in architecture of a 
Berber village in the Sahara to a Hopi pueblo, was incidently considered, 

Views were shown of Oriental rock temples, the most striking of 
which were those of the rock city, Petra, in Syria, which was character- 
ized as the most exceptional cliff ruin in the world. 


Meeting of April 26, 1910 

The 447th regular meeting of the Anthropological Society was also 
its 315t annual meeting. 

The meeting opened with reading of the minutes of last year's annual 
meeting, The Secretary then read a report of the activities of the 
Society during the last session which, briefly stated, was as follows: The 
Society held 14 meetings with an average attendance of 64 members and 
guests. At these meetings zo papers were presented by 16 contributors. 

The President, Dr J, Walter Fewkes, commemorated in a few appro- 
priate words the members of the Society who during last session departed 
this life, viz;: Prof. Enrico Giglioli of the Museum of Florence, Italy, 
who was an honorary member, and Prof. Simon Newcomb and Mr W. C. 
Whittemore, active members. 

The Society then proceeded to the election of officers, which resulted 
as follows : 

President, T. Walter Fewkes. 

Vice-President, George R. Stetson, 

Secretary, I. M. Casanowicz. 

Treasurer, George C. Maynard. 

Additional members of the Board of Managers (besides the former 
Presidents of the Society who are ex oficio permanent members of the 
Hoard}: William H. Babcock, J. N. B. Hewitt, David Hutcheson, 
Edwin L. Morgan, John R. Swanton. 





І. М. CasaANOWICZ, 
Secretary. 
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ie Parler populaire des Cinadiens-Français on dexigue des canadmanismes, 
acaidianismes, anglicismes, americanismes, mots anglais les fina on wipe 
au sein ded familles canadiennes el acadiennes franjaises, comprenant 

environ r$,000 mobs ef expressioni, Par N.-E. DrosxE, M.D., LL.D., 

avec Préface par M. RAOUL DE LA GRASSERIE Québec: Laflamme et 

Proulx, 190g. Pp. xxxiv, 671. 

Hitherto 5. Clapin's Dictionnaire Canadien-#rangats, published in 
1895, has been the most extensive lexical record of the folk-speech of 
the Canadian French. This new lexicon by Dr Dionne, the well-known 
librarian of the Provincial Assembly of Quebec and Professor of Archeology 
at Laval University, deserves mention here on account of the numerous 
words of American Indian origin contained in the Canadian-French lan- 
guage both spoken and written—a topic to which the author of this 
review and Professor A. M. Elliott have both devoted special monographs. 
Omitting certain proper names, the chief words listed by Dr Dionne ( who 
does not always indicate their Indian origin), which are derived from the 
speech of the American Indians north of Mexico, are: oc/igan, assinade, 
afoca, atosset, attihameg, éabiche, bogane, canaeutche, casagel, chiden, 
couai, kakawi, machicotée, malachigan, тататабіта, таздония, mitasse, 
таган, топас, Moydé, magane, оға, диалапісде, опасшағон, тароамат, 
Регале, рішіпа, зассасоті, заратиғ, зарато, зазадпа, ғатауане, зұмалш, 
tabagan, tobogans, tuladi, etc- Although there are a few words cited 
here that do not appear in the dictionary of Clapin, Dionne does not 
appear to have paid so much attention as has the former to this element 
in the vocabulary of Canadian-French, for there are also not a few omis- 
sions. The effect of the contact of two such languages as English and 
French is represented in this volume in innumerable ways of interest to 
the psychologist and the comparative philologist. Dr Dionne's dictionary, 
as the sub-title indicates, treats particularly of ** Canadianisms, Acadian- 
isms, Anglicisms, Americanisms, etc.,'’ In common use ‘in the bosom 
of the family.'' That such words and expressions (and the tale is by no 
means exhausted in this book) should number 15,000 testifies alike to the 
vitality of the French language in Canada and to the wonderful influence 
of the modern English tongue upon other forms of speech. 

ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN. 
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MNadurseitsenschaftliche Wegweiser.  Saytnluny gemeinverstündlicher Darstel- 
dungen, Series H. Herausgegeben von Professor Dr. Ku&grT LAMFRECHT, 
Band 2. Menschentunde, Ausgewihite Kafeitelaus der. NaturgetcAichfe 
des Menschen. — Von GEoRG BUscHAN, Dr. med. et phil. Mit 3 Tafeln 
und Bo Textabbildungen. Stuttgart: Verlag von Strecker und Schröder, 
1909. Рр. үй, 265. Price M. 2 unbound, M. 2.80 bound. 

Typical of German appreciation of science is the statement that of 
this anthropological handbook some 20,000 copies have already been 
issued by the publishers. The author, Dr. George Buschan, was a pupil 
of Ranke, afterwards a physician in a lunatic asylum, then marine health 
officer in the Imperial service, Besides this, he was for years a reviewer 
of anthropological literature in the Arehn für Anthropologie, and is now 
the editor of the Zentralblatt Jür Anthropelagie, founded by him in 1296. 
He is the author of a number of valuable ethnological works dealing with 
Teutonic ethnology, ethno-botany, medical aspects of ethnology, the 
brain and civilization, etc.; and fornished anthropological and ethno- 
logical articles to Meyer's Aeaversations-Lexicon, He is thus most com- 
petent for the task he has undertaken, and it is to be hoped that the promise 
held out of a larger and more technical volume on the same subject will 
shortly be fulfilled. The present volume (as shown by the title) is not 
intended to cover the entire anthropological field, as we understand it in 
America, Apart froma brief section giving x historical sketch of the 
development of anthropology, and another (briefer) on the classification 
and division of the science, the ** selected chapters from the natural history 
of man"’ are devoted to the following topics; General anthropology 
(Darwinism and its extension; fertilization; inheritance), anthropo- 
logical methods of investigation (Professor R. Martin's anthropometric 
apparatus, etc., for travelers is recommended), the external form of man 
(external characters; stature; weight; growth and its laws; external 
body. covering ; color of skin, hair, eyes), the two sexes, special anthro- 
pology (skeleton in general ; skull and its soft parts ; the soft parts of the 
head; anthropology of the trunk, limbs, viscera, etc.; anthropology of 
sexual life; origin of sexes; influence of castration ; righthandedness 
and lefthandedness ; the position of man in the kil series and his 
descent). There аге two good indexes, of subjects and authors cited. 
These American writers and investigators figure in the list: Allen (H.), 
Bean (B. ), Boas, Bowditch, Brinton, Channing (W.), Dana, Gould (B.), 
Fishberg, Hodge (F. W.), Hrdlicka, Talbot (E. S.), West (G. М.), 
Wilson (D. ), nat a very extended roll. 

Dr. Buschan's classification of the science of Anthropology is this : 
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A. Physical Anthropology. 
r, General physical anthropology. 
z, Special or systematic anthropology (anthropography and anthro- 
pogeny ). 
B. Ethnic Anthropology. 

х. Ethnography (modern ethnography and paleoethnography ). 

2. Ethnology (modern ethnology and paleoethnology ). 

Ethnography is “descriptive,” ethnology ‘‘analytic and compara- 
tive," Prehistory is regarded as ** a branch of general ethnology, tending 
more and more to break away from anthropology and to become an 
independent science." Dr Buschan's evolutional position makes man 
and the anthropoids. ‘‘ cousins,’ descendants from a common ancestral 
stock. He rejects the monogenistic theory of Klaatsch, which holds 
Australia to have been the theater of the change from animal to man. 
His views on this point are as follows: ‘I cannot adopt the theory of 
the origin of the human race at one place only. My opinion is that this 
must have occurred at several different places on the globe. The regions 
between the peninsula of Hindustan and Australia, forming, in the Ter- 
tiary period, and probably even later, a large continent, may have been 
one scene of the appearance of man (e. g., for the black race). A 
second must have been situated in the north of Europe (for the white 
race), and a third, perhaps, north of the Himalayas, in Central Asia. 
But these are all conjectures, that still lack proof’’ (p. 256). Тһе 
 pigmy races'' Dr Buschan regards as not at all examples of '* human 
degeneration '' as they have been considered in some quarters, but as 
ii the remains of à primitive race, once spread over the southern regions 
of Africa and Asia, but now for the most part extinct (except, e. g., the 
African pigmies), or mixed with other rices'" (p. 44). In America, as 
he rightly states, no true pigmy tribe has ever been discovered. Appar- 
ently, the author does not mention or discuss the Kollmann theory of the 
primordial pigmy races and the development from them of the now exist- 
ing taller races. No race of real giants exists to-day, and none has in all 
probability ever existed upon the globe. Such giants as are on record 
from time to time belong to one of three classes, —infantile, acromegalic, 
and a combination of both. As to the effect upon stature of mountain- 
residence, climate, town and country, etc., there is still a good deal to 
be said on both sides (pp. 45-47). Of dwarfs the “ pathological '" 
variety occurs much more frequently than the *'true dwaris,"’ who are 
only “(harmonically built human beings, that, in all their proportions, 
have remained behind normal men and women" (p. 54). As to stature 
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and genius, Dr Buschan cites Popper, but not Lombroso or Havelock 
Ellis, Popper not only seeks to correlate genius with short stature, but 
maintains further that *' the longer the trunk of an individual is, in pro- 
portion to his lower limbs, the greater his genius." This view, as the 
author notes, demands confirmation from further and more extensive 
investigations. In the matter of the development of the body during 
childhood and youth Dr Buschan seems to largely follow Stratz, in his 
recognition of the *' neutral '* (1—7 years), ** bisexual '" (8-15 years), 
and ** pubertal'' (15-20 years). With reference to the point at which 
the highest limit of growth is reached considerable racial differences are 
on record, but some of these may be due to imperfect or insufficient 
observations (p. 78). 

The **pinkish'' color at birth of individuals of the white race is 
considered by Dr Buschan, to be not a reversion toward dark-pigmented 
ancestors, as some ethnologists have maintained, but rather the result of 
respiration during fetal life and its influence upon the color of the blood 
(p.94). In all human races the new-born children are lighter in color 
than adult individuals. “The so-called ‘* Mongolian spots (blue spots),"’ 
according to the author, are, perhaps, best interpreted with Balz, as a 
peculiarity of the Mongolian race, their occurrence in other races being 
due to mixture with the Mongolian. This opinion, the reviewer thinks, 
is not justified by the evidence in hand. Racial smells are touched upon 
(p. 99) and the unsatisfactory nature of the explanations offered noted. 
To the consideration of the hair are devoted pages 101—123, treating of 
its normal and abnormal aspects. The home of the blond variety of 
European man, Wilser’s Momo europaeus dolichocephalus flavus, is to be 
sought in Sweden, whence, even in prehistoric times, it had already made 
its way as far south as northern Africa. The presence of blondes among 
the Jews of Palestine is thought to be capable of explanation on the basis 
of mixture with the Amorites, ‘a people who were probably of Nordic 
origin, and therefore cognate with the North-European blonde race (p. 
122)."" This explanation, however, is not quite satisfactory, and the 
hypothesis of one sole and singular blond race in prehistoric times is only 
a last resort, The anthropology of sex is treated on pages 123-1 50, 
with a discussion of sexual life, the origin of sex, influence of castration, 
etc., on pages 229-247. Dr Buschan agrees with those who assign to 
woman a degree of variability less than that of man and a closer approxi- 
mation in physical conformation to the child. ‘The psychic differences 
between the sexes, although still notable on occasion, ‘tend more and 
more to disappear with increasing culture'' (p.142), Part of the female 
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character is evidently to be explained on a natural basis, part also from 
association with the other sex. In the section on the skull the author, 
taking note of the recent work of Von Tórók, etc., cautions against dog- 
matism in connection with the relations of race and cephalic index, skull- 
form, and the like (p. 157)- Regarding cranial capacity, he holds that 
‘ peoples belonging to a low stage of culture possess a much smaller 
cranial capacity then do the civilized races"’; also “long continuing 
culture increases the brain weight, and correspondingly likewise the 
cranial capacity'’ (p. 160). Brachycephalic (and mesocephalic) skulls 
seem, Dr Buschan thinks, to have generally greater cranial capacity than 
dolichocephalic, He doubts the inheritability of the skull-types set up 
by Sergi (p. 108). Microcephaly is looked upon by him, not as an 
atavism, but as due to some disturbance within the brain itself. From 
microcephaly is to be distinguished nannocephaly, a normal reduction of 
the skull in all directions: Walkhoff's theory of the development of the 
chin in connection with the evolution of articulate speech is rejected. ( p. 
1:81). The red of the lips is recognized as a specifically human charac- 
ter (p. 193). ‘The difficulty of making the ear serve as a race-mark is 
noted, and the fact pointed out that the ear of woman is not, as to form, 
nearer that of the child than is the ear of man. In spite of the already 
quite numerous investigations of the brains of individuals of various 
races the results for racial differentiation are altogether meager and un- 
satisfactory (p. 206). Dr Buschan accepts the view of Klaatsch that thë 
human hand is no specific property of the species, no new thing acquired 
in the course of human evolution, ** primitive inheritance of ter- 
tiary ancestors '' — the creodonts of the cocene period, the oldest of 
the land-mammals, indeed, already possessed a hand like that of the 
primates of to-day, with a well-developed opposable thumb, a character 
lost by the other mammals. In the discussion of righthandedness 
and lefthandedness (pp. 248-251) a physiological (blood-supply to oppo- 
site brain hemisphere) solution of the problem is favored. With respect 
to the assumption of the upright position Dr Buschan inclines toward 
the ‘climbing’ theory of Klaatsch. 

For the ground covered this book is an interesting and informing 
manual of physical anthropolOEY. — Aigyawpeg F. CHAMBERLAIN. 
Dictionary of American Jndian Place and Proper Names in New Engiand ; 

with many Interpretations, гіс. By R. A, Doverss-Lirncow, Salem, 

igog. 8°, рр. ххі, 400. 

This gazetteer of some six ог seven hundred names and variants is 
without question the most comprehensive and satisfactory compendium of 
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New England Indian local and personal names that has yet appeared. 
Without claiming any philologic knowledge and very sensibly declining 
to attempt the profitless task of etymologic analysis, the author has 
brought together in concise grouping every important form and every 
notable interpretation, together with the reference to the authority, leav- 
ing the reader free to sift the evidence for himself. Unlike some others 
who have worked in the same field he does not go to Virginia or Lake 
Superior for his etymologies or imagine some improbable incident to 
support an impossible rendering. It cannot be too strongly emphasized 
that Indian etymologies depend often upon such minute or even trivial 
circumstances or such nice phonetic distinctions that they are seldom of 
value except when obtained by a trained student of the language from the 
recognized tribal authorities, Even when the language has been fairly 
well preserved, which is rarely the case in the eastern states, we can 
seldom be sure that the Indian form has been correctly recorded, ‘Thus 
for Neutaconkanut, Dr Douglas-Lithgow gives sixty spellings, while for 
Winnepesaukee, to which he devotes a special chapter, he tabulates one 
hundred and thirty-two. When we find Woonsocket given by one writer 
as meaning ‘‘deep descent'' and by another as ** pond on a hill,'" ог 
Willimantic variously claimed as ‘* good lookout,’" ‘cedar swamp," 
and “where it winds about a bold hill" itis evident that one guess is 
nearly as good as another, and when we find Neponset wavering between 
“good All," and “he walks in his sleep" we are justified in refusing tà 
follow either, and in confining ourselves to the safer statement ** mean- 
ing uncertain. '' 

The place names of each state are treated separately. ‘There is an 
extended list of general names with biographic data, a very good descrip- 
tive list of New England tribes and bands, and a linguistic appendix, In 
the tribial list mefops is nota band name, but means simply ** friends," ' 
in this case the friendly Sogkonate; the Wabinga of Jefferson are the 
well known Wappinger, distinct from the Mahican ; while in the Zoqua- 
geers we may recognize the Sokoki. The print and binding are excellent. 

James Moowey. 


Source Book for Soria! Origins : Ethnological Materials, Phycholagical! Stand- 
peint, Classified and Annotated Bibliographies for the interpretation af 
Savage Society, By WiLLIAM Ll. THOMAS, Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press; London: T. Fisher Unwin, 1909. 8°, PP.932. ($4.77 
postpaid.) 

This ts the first work dealing with the social condition of primitive 
races that has given the reviewer real satisfaction. “It had its origin, '' 
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Professor Thomas informs us, '* in the necessities of the classroom,"’ and 
it professes to be not so much an original work as an introduction to the 
literature of the subject under discussion. From this point of view alone 
Professor Thomas has done anthropologists, particularly American an- 
thropologists, an immense service by bringing their work before students 
in other fields who are still in the habit of quoting Morgan's Ancient Society 
as embodying the very latest results in anthropological investigation in 
America, and whose supplementary reading does not seem to extend much 
beyond Dobrizhoffer, Schoolcraft, Bancroft, and one or two works on the 
natives of Australia. 

Professor Thomas divides his subject into seven parts: (1) The Kela- 
tion of Society to Geographic and Economic Environment; (2) Mental 
Life and Education; (3) Invention and Technology ; (4). Sexand Mar- 
riage ; (5) Art, Ornament, and Decoration ; (6) Magic, Religion, Myth; 
(7) Social Organization, Morals, The State. Each of these consists of 
of from five to ten selections from leading writers in the branch under 
discussion, a few pages of comment, and an extensive bibliography. 
Lengthy supplementary bibliographies covering the various geographical 
areas of the world, and two exceilent indices close the work. These bib- 
liographies alone show an immense amount of painstaking research, and 
although marred by some unfortunate errors in proofreading, by them- 
selves constitute a sufficient reason why the work should be in the posses- 
sion of every anthropologist. An analysis of the selections entering into 
these show forty-five from F, Ratzel ; five from A. W. Howitt; four from 
Herbert Spencer ; three from Spencer and Gillen ; two each from O. T. 
Mason, Franz Boas, W. L Thomas, A. Lane-Fox Pitt-Rivers, E. B. Tylor, 
Edward Westermarck, and L. H. Morgan; and one each from Ellen C. 
Semple, W ] McGee, William І, Sumner, H. Ling Roth, Karl Bücher, 
№. н. В. Rivers, Emest Crawley, A. C. Haddon, W. H. Holmes, 
Ernest Grosse, R. Wallaschek, Yijó Hirn, J. G. Frazer, ]. W. Powell, 
Hutton Webster, and William Jones. Considering the purpose of the 
work probably most would agree that the selections are well made, the 
names of all but a few of the contributors being familiar to every working 
anthropologist. Moreover the relative value which Professor Thornas 
gives these in his comments is about such as an anthropologist would 
place upon them, setting up as he does as standard authorities such 
papers as Boas' '! Mind of Primitive man,'' and the ** Algonkin Manitou "' 
of the lamented William Jones, to whom, by the way, the work under 
consideration is dedicated. 

To illustrate the common sense attitude which Professor Thomas main- 
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tains in discussing the material thus gathered together by him I cannot 
refrain from reproducing the following paragraphs from his introduction, 
hoping they may have a wide reading. 

‘Finally, I wish to warn the student to be suspicious of what may be 
called the particularistic explanation of social change, Some years ago, 
when it was the habit to explain everything in terms of ‘the survival of 
the fittest,’ an ingenious German scholar put forth the theory that the 
thick crania of the Australians were due to the fact that the men treated 
the women with such violence as to break all the thin heads, thus leav- 
ing only thick-headed women to reproduce, A still more ingenious 
German offered as an explanation of the origin of the practice of circum- 
cision the desire of certain tribes to assure themselves that there should be 
no fraud.in the collection of trophies in battle. This was assured by first 
cicumcising all the males of one's own tribe. Under these circumstances 
certitude was secured that any foreskins brought in after battle with ün- 
circumcised enemies could not have been secured from the slain of one's 
own party. Lippert, the great culture-historian, has argued that the 
presence or absence of the milk of domestic animals has sealed the fate of 
the different races, pointing out that no race without milk has ever risen 
toa high level of culture. He is also responsible for the suggestion that 
man took the idea of a mill for grinding, with its upper and nether mill- 
stones, from the upper and lower molars in his own mouth. — Pitt-Rivers 
says that the idea of a large boat might have been suggested in time of 
floods, when houses floated down the rivers before the eyes of men. I 
think that éven the eminent ethnologists Mason and McGee err in thii te- 
spect when they suggest the one that "the hawks taught men to catch 
fish, the spiders and caterpillars to spin, the hornet to make paper, and 
the cray-fish to work in clay,’ and the other that plants amd animals 
were first domesticated in the desert rather than in humid areas, because 
in unwatered regions plants, animals, and men were more in heed of one 
another and a greater tolerance and helpfulness. In fact a variorum 
edition of thetheories of the origins of culture would be asin teresting as Mr 
Furness' variorum edition of Hamlet, which, while it was not, I believe, 
prepared with that in view, is yet one of our great starehouses of amuse- 
ment. 

"Some of theories are simply imaginative and absurd, and 
others are illustrations of the too particularistic, Douhtless milk is a very 
precious possession, but so also js iron, No race ever attained a con- 
siderable level of culture in the absence of iron. And it would be 
possible to name a number of things which races of high culture possess 
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and races of low culture do not possess. The idea of crushing, pounding, 
and rubbing is much too general to warrant us in saying that the idea of 
the mill is derived from a human mouth, When man has once a floating 
log, bark baat, or raft, he can enlarge it without assistance from floating 
houses. The growth of plant life and the idea of particular attention 
to it are too general to depend on any particular kind of accident, or on 
a desert environment, Animals follow the camp for food, they are caught 
alive in traps, and the young ones are kept as pets; and this would 
happen if there were no desert regions, Two of Herbert Spencer's great 
and gross errors of this character — the derivation of all the learned and 
artistic occupations (even that of the dancer) from the medicine-man, 
and the assumption that ghost-worship is the origin of all spirit belief and 
worship (even of the worship of animals and plants)— 1 have considered 
in Parts П апа VI of this volume. 

“The error of the particularistic method lies in overlooking the fact 
that the mind employs the. principle of abstraction — sees general prin- 
ciples behind details— and that the precise detail with which the process 
of abstraction begins cannot in all cases be posited or determined. ‘Thus 
the use of poison was certainly suggested to man by the occurrence of 
poison in nature, and in some crisis it occurred to man to use poison for 
the purpose of killing, And since the snake is the most conspicuous user 
of poison in nature it has usually been said that man gets his idea from 
the snake, and that the poisoned arrow-point is copied from the tooth of 
the poisonous snake, I have no doubt that this thing frequently hap- 
pened in this way, but there are also various other poisons in nature. 
The deadly curare with which the Guiana Indian tips his tiny arrows is a 
vegetable product. ‘The Bushmen use animal, vegetable, and mineral 
poisons, and a mixture of all of them, and the Hottentots manufacture 
poisons from the entmils of certain insects and from putrefying flesh. In 
short, assuming poison in nature and the arrow in the hands of man, we 
can assume the development of a poisoned arrow-point even if there had 
been no sitch thing as an envenomed serpent's tooth." 

By primitive people we commonly find that explanation of the 
existence of an object or institation accepted which is the cleverest, and 
correspondingly many sfvdenés of primitive people appear to think it their 
duty to suggest an explanation more striking or ingenious than has yet 
appeared, apparently with the idea that the most ingenious explanation is 
necessarily the truest. Such single concrete explanations, being more 
readily grasped, do indeed prove especially attractive to the young and 
to persons with undeveloped and untrained intellects, and it is therefore 
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most important that this attraction be counteracted promptly in works like 
the present intended for beginners and as school or college text-books, 
in which capacity we hope to see it extensively employed. 

Јонх R. SWANTON, 


Рана Техн. By EnwARD BAPIR. ZayeMher with Vana Myfks collected by 
Ronaxp B. Drxow, University of California Publications in American 
Archaeology and Ethnology, Vol. 9, No. nı Berkeley, California : 
University Press, February, 19010. 8°, 235 pp. 

In 1993, at & time when a record of American Indian literature was 
still somewhat of a novelty, Jeremiah Curtin, widely known as the trans- 
lator of Quo Vadis, published a volume entitled ** Creation Myths of 
Primitive America." This work contains twenty-two mythological tales 
obtained from little known and nearly extinct tribes of North Central 
California, the first nine from the Wintun, and the remaining thirteen 
from the Vana Indians. Further than this no information is given con- 
cemning the collection of myths; names and narrators and even localities 
are nowhere to be found. ‘The book contains no record of Indian speech 
with the exception of a few names, spelled without the use of diacritical 
signs and not accompanied by etymologies. Curtin's tales are impressive, 
аш the scientifically minded among the many readers of his book must 
inevitably have wished that more, and more exactly and completely anno- 
tated material, might be collected from these little known tribes ere too 
late, and that a record might be made in the Indian tongue as well as in 
translation. 

Dixon and Kroeber іп their ** Native Languages of California" ! 
make it seem even more important that a record of Yana be made. ‘These 
authors represent the Yana language as anomalous, showing no structural 
affinities with neighboring languages of the ‘* Central California type" 
such as Wintun and Maidu, or indeed with any tongue of California. 
Yana stands out on their linguistic map of California like the white spot 
representing Christianity on the missionary's inky chart of of China. 

Dr Kroeber's ** Indian. Myths of South Central California '' * only 
partially satisfed us by stating after reviewing Curtin's myths, ''Dr 
Dixon has collected myths among the Yana, but they are as yet 
unpublished." 

The rescuing of Yana language and lore for the future has fallen to 
Dr Edward Sapir, and in the volume cited above he has performed this 

| duerien Anikrepologtf, Jan.-Mar., 1903, pp. 1-26. 

VUmiv. Calif. Pul. Am. Arik, and Ethn. 4, 1907, pp. 179. 
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task in a very creditable manner. There are 195 octavo pages of Dr 
Sapir's texts accompanied by interlinear and free translations and notes. 
Three myths and a translation of Curtin's ‘The Finding of Fire," 45 
pages, are in the Gar?'i or Northern dialect obtained near Round Moun- 
tain, Shasta County. "There are also 25 pages of short narratives. and 
accounts of customs in this dialect. Nine myths, r24 pages, are in. the 
Саға" or Central dialect collected in the neighborhood of Redding, 
Shasta County. The Southern dialect of Yana is discovered to be extinct, 
although it was the childhood language of one of the informants. No 
native name is given for the Southern dialect. — Dr Sapir's informants 
were only two in number: Betty Brown ( 75/i daimiya ), since deceased, 
for the Northern; Sam Bat'wi for the Central. For linguistic purposes 
a record of the speech of several individuals speaking each dialect ought 
to have been mate, 

To Dr Sapir's material are added fifteen myths, 36 pages, obtained 
by Dr R. B. Dixon, only two of these being accompanied by Indian texts 
of which Dr Sapir has slightly changed the orthography to conform with 
that of his own text — generally speaking a rather dangerous procedure. 
Like Dr Sapir's material that of Dr Dixon was obtained from both 
Narthern and Central sources, his informants having been Round Mountain 
Jack, since deceased, and Sam Bat wi. 

Information was gained by Dr Sapir to the effect that Curtin's myths 
were collected from Northern and Central sources also, his two informants, 
since deceased, having been Round Mountain Jack and *' The Governor," 
who resided near Round Mountain and Redding respectively. 

The rescuing was performed none too soon. Seven or eight persons 
know Northern Vana (p. 129, footnote), while of the four or five indi- 
viduals who speak the Central dialect only one, Sam Batwi, knows any 
myths (p. 6, footnote) ; and Southern Yana is extinct. 

‘There appears to be some incongruity in the use of macroms and cir- 
cumflexes. We read : 

a short as in Ger. Mann 

à long as in Ger. Bahn 

e short and open as in Eng. met 

è long and open as in Fr. fte. 

à short and open as in Ger. dort 

ô long and open as in Eng. saw. 

i short and open as in Eng. it 

| close and open as in Eng. eat, not necessarily long unless accented. 
u short and open as in Eng. put 
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à close as in Eng. spoon, generally long. 

Is it advisable to use the circumflex to indicate vowel openness or 
the macron to indicate anything other than vowel length, and are the 
usages of macrons and circumflexes above consistent ? 

Quoting again, **Superior vowels (*, ', ", rarely ", and *) are 
whispered and accompanied by aspiration of preceding consonant. 
Thus frequently syllables consisting of voiced consonant and vowel are 
written superior to indicate whispering, e. g. !*, "'' (p. 4), Whisper- 
ing is produced by a peculiar narrowing of the glottis; we should expect 
in a language of the phonetic character of Yana that such sounds are 
merely unvoiced, and not whispered. The sounds written thus occur 
very rarely in the text, it seems invariably in. suslaut. and frequently in 
connection with a glottal stop. — Thus (p. 1) dila'u", die; frà'm', grand- 
mother. On page 5 UNYOICED w is mentioned as occurring as a syllabic 
final, and uxvoicen |, m, and n are spoken of as occurring generally 
before a glottal stop. However, instead of voiceless y we read 
“whispered y"' (p. 5). Furthermore, words pronounced ina whisper 
are designated by footnotes on pp. 16, 26 (twice), 81 and 97, which 
seems to. show that the recorder himself recognized sounds as distinct 
from these which he writes liy superior letters. 

It is not stated which element of Yana diphthongs bears the stress 
accent (p, §). In the text the stress accents appear between and sepa- 
rating the two elements of the diphthong. The principle employed 
seems 10 he to write the accent aiter the more open (more stressed ?) ete- 
ment of the diphthong. 

The glottal stop is indicated by an italic variant form of Greek 
epsilon written superior. It would be more reasonable to write superior 
Hebrew aleph or some other letter which originally has or had this sound- 
value. Few or no arguments can be produced in favor of using the supe- 
rior variant epsilon, although it is coming into vogue with several Ameri- 
canists, Its writing requires two strokes; and its printing, a type spe- 
cially founded. It is perfectly confusable with the z superior of the Ass. 
Phon. Int. The ordinary printer has to set it up as an e superior, which 
leads to the wildest confusion. It is wider than the apostrophe and thus 
sprawls the word. Tt is unintelligible to the lay reader, while the apos- 
trophe when used in this function is by such not pronounced at all, and 
"^ ils sont peux qui savent le différence," The well-established employ- 
ment of the apostrophe to represent the glottal stop can hardly be im- 
proved upon — it is a single stroke, and a universally obtainable character 
for an almost universally frequent sound, — Ze Matre Phonztigue and also 
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Professor Hempl suggest slight modifications òf the apostrophe. It has 
been suggested that the use.of the apostrophe be restricted to desig- 
nating glottal action synchronous with the buccal, while epsilon is em- 
ployed 10 indicate glottal action immediately following the buccal. 
Would this not be employing two totally distinct characters for one sound, 
namely, the glottal atop? It should be noted, moreover, in this connec- 
tion, that German phoneticists have distinguished and clearly described 
not two, but six or more distinct varieties of glottally affected buccal stops in 
the languages of Europe alone. Now would it not be consistent with the 
epsilon system to represent each of these six or more varieties by a different 
superior character? Is there any one language in which more than one 
of the many varieties of glottalized mouth-stops occur? Would it not be 
sufficient for all practical purposes to describe the production of the 
glottally modified stops in the phonetic key? Should it, however, seem 
necessary to draw nice distinctions, the apostrophe is capable of many 
variations by slightly changing its size, shape, or position. Greater than 
the need of expressing such subtle differences would seem to be that of 
distinguishing orthographically between the glottal stop of these mouth- 
glottis consonantal diphthongs and the glottal stop as it appears in vowel 
opening, closing, breaking, doubling, and elsewhere. ‘The employment 
of two or three slightly variant forms of the apostrophe to indicate different 
degrees of sonority or force of glottal stops would perhaps be a very 
practical device.’ 

We are glad to see nospecial characters employed to designate velars 
of the sort that appear only before back vowels. 

The * intermediate '* stops, e. g. sounds lying acoustically between 
band p, d and t, etc, respectively, are expressed by the roman sonant 
letters. Thus. the orthography is- D, d, g, for example, where other 
recorders write p, t, k. It is high time that some uniformity be arrived 
at with regard to the writing of these sounds. To illustrate prevalent 
inconsistency compare Hoas' versus Hewitt's spelling of Iroquois ( Pufintni 
Anniversary Volume, 1909, pp. 431—5)- 

] has its French sound; c equals English sh. Both of these values 
will eventually have to be changed to conform to extra United States 
Americanist usage. 

^ Fortes'' occur and are not written as choked stops, although just 
how they differ from the latter is not made clear. 

Those students who do not believe in burdening their texts with 


+ The superior comma is called apestrophe rather than smooth breathing since it is 
improbable that the Greek spires fens indicated a glottal stop, 
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orthographic niceties will hardly look with favor upon the occasional use 
of s to represent a sound vaguely defined as midway between English s 
and sh. Would not either s or sh have been suficient? A similar 
contingency arises in recording Ute, where s suffices, It should also be 
remarked that z- does not appear at all. 

Unvoiced or voiceless mw, /, m, n, are indicated by italicizing ; in 
italic words they are roman. Here we have the ugly practice of font 
mixing, which, in truth, is not always easily avoidable. ‘I'he use of the 
symbols of the Ass. Phon. Int. for these sounds would be a great 
improvement. 

It is as strange to read that h and x are variants of one sound as that 
k and p were variants of one sound, ‘The difficulty of studying posterior 
fricatives is granted, However, it would be desirable to determine 
whether this sound is a larynx- or a mouth-sound, 

Superior w expreses a glide commencing certain back vowels. Inas- 
much as superior type are otherwise used to represent “whispered 
vowels, this is confusing, The same might be said of superior n used to 
indicate nasalization, which occurs only in interjections. 

Just what is meant by Il, nn, mm, is not clear. It is doubtful whether 
ina purely phonetic system of writing one has a right to double a letter 
to indicate length. Would not the same system which writes long ! as 1l 
have to express long a by aa, and could p with pre-plosive hold be 
represented by pp? 

The acute accent placed after a vowel indicates vowel or syllable 
stress, the grave accent secondary stress. The standard ” of our diction- 
aries seems prefetable for secondary stress accent, Musical pitch- or 
leap-accent is in no wise indicated nor even mentioned. 

Notwithstanding these criticisms the texts are probably among the 
most accurately written that have appeared, 

Judging from Dr Dixon's outlines of Wintun grammar (usnam 
Anniversary Volume, 1909), the individual sounds of Yana are not very 
diferent from those of Wintun; 

The division of ** words '' or *' terms'' into syllables or particles is 
not indicated, —and perhaps this may prevent mistakes. The device of 
placing the translation of the word directly beneath it, familiar as that of 
school ** ponies"' and employed in most interlinear Indian lexts, is here 
abandoned. "The Indian words all stand the same distance apart, being 
separated by z-m quads. "The English words are separated uniformly by 
single spaces, Vertical bars break the English translation into words or 
groups of words, and thus meaning-equivalency is traced. — This system 
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doubtless spares the type-setter some labor and thus may bring about 
saving in expense, No space is saved, however, since two lines are 
always left for the translation in case it occupy more than one line. Bat 
whatever saving there may be is much more than offset by the strain on 
the eyesight occasioned by connecting word and translation, which is even 
greater than in the alphabetic vocabulary system. If the texts were used 
in schools the students would probably do what we all feel like doing — 
would draw lines from Indian word to translation. 

Many interesting grammatical features are apparent even ina cursory 
reading. It is to be hoped that these texts have been supplemented by 
copious material for grammatical data not contained in them, that a Yana 
grammar will be brought out by the author in the near future. 

Each text is followed by a very readable English translation. Brief 
Outlines or abstracts of the myth-texts ought also to have been given. 
Abstracts greatly facilitate myth-comparison, and are best made by the 
recorder himself. They should not be omitted even when texts аге 
collected primarily as.a basis for language study. For, although for 
linguistic purposes the myth ought to be recorded in full, to meet the 
needs of comparative mythology neither vernacular, style, nor even 
characters are important; incidents alone are significant, And it is 
imperative that these incidents be presented in the briefest form possible. 

It is generally understood that Dr R. B. Dixon who is making a most 
extended and thorough study of the tribes of North Central California 
will in the near future adequately discuss Yana mythology in connection 
with the other mythologies of that region. 

Jons P. HARRINGTON. 


The People of India. By Sr& HERBERT RrsLEY. Calcutta: Thacker, Spink 
& Co.: London : W. Thacker & Co., 1908. 8°, рр. 259 + clxxxix, 24 
pls., map. 

Anthropologists are indebted to Sir Herbert Risley for the elucidation 
of that most complex problem in ethnic classification, the people of India, 
who at the last census were credited with 157 distinct languages, 22 of 
which are each spoken by over a million people. In this enclave are 
found not only more languages than are spoken in the entire Western 
Hemisphere, but widely diverse types of men isolated by the remarkable 
environmental conditions which have protected India from contact with 
exterior populations. India comprises three main regions — the Hima- 
laya, where there isan admixture of Mongolian blood ; the Middle Land, 
the river plains of northern India taken by the Aryans; and the Deccan, 
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which from the earliest dawn of history has been the home of the Dravi- 
dians, the oldest of the Indian races. "The problem of the races and 
peoples might have been simple but from the fact that, due to religious 
influences, there has been a constant flux in which tribes have merged 
into castes, losing absolutely their identity, This is accomplished, as Sir 
Herbert interestingly points out, by the aid of fictions by which it is 
sought to accredit to the tribe an origin from the ruling class of India and 
the matter is arranged through the good offices of Brahman priests. Here- 
tofore the efforts to classify the Indian peoples were confined to the data 
afforded by language, but obviously the difficulty of castes prevented 
satisfactory conclusions, During the 1900 census Sir Herbert introduced 
the classification by physical types and the results have brought order from 
chaos. Тһе abundant data secured. enable us to divide the people of the 
Indian Empire into seven main physical types, the distribution of which 
is plotted on a map bound with the volume. 

'! Counting from the western frontier of India, we may determine the 
following distinctive types : 

"I The Turko-Iranian type, represented by Baloch, Brahui, and 
Afghans of the Baluchistan Agency and the northwest Frontier Province ; 
probably formed by a fosion of ‘Turki and Persian elements in which the 
former predominate. Stature above mean ; complexion fair; eyes mostly 
dark, but occasionally grey ; hair on face plentiful: head broad ; nose 
moderately narrow, prominent, and very long, 

“I. The Indo-Aryan type, occupying the Punjab, Rajputana, and 
Kashmir, and having as its characteristic members the. Rajputs, Khatris, 
and Jats.. This type approaches most closely to that ascribed to the tra- 
ditional Aryan colonists of India, The stature is mostly tall; complexion 
fair; eyes dark ; hair on face plentiful; head long; nose narrow and 
prominent, lut not specially long. 

“ПІ, The Scytho-Dravidian type of western India, comprising the 
Maratha Brahmas, Kunbis, and the Coorgs; probably formed by a mix- 
ture of Scythian and Dravidian elements, the former predominating in the 
higher groups, the latter in the lower. The head is broad; complexion 
fair; hair on face rather scanty ; stature medium ; nose moderately fine 
and not conspicuously long. 

"IV. The Aryo-Dravidian type found in the United Provinces of 
Agra and Oudh, in parts of Rajputana, in Bihar and Ceylon, and repre- 
sented in its upper strata by the Hindustani Brahma and in its lower by 
Chamar. Probably the result of the intermixture, in varying propor- 
tions, of the Indo-Aryan and Dravidian types, the former element pre- 
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dominating in the lower groups and the latter in the higher. The head- 
form is long with a tendency to medium; the complexion varies from 
lightish brown to black; the nose ranges from medium to broad, being 
always broader than among the Indo-Aryans ; the stature is lower than in 
the latter group, and is usually below the average by the scale given 
above. 

V. The Mongolo- Dravidian type of Lower Bengal and Orissa, com- 
prising the Bengal Brahmans and Kayasths, the Muhammadans of eastern 
Bengal, and other groups peculiar to this part of India. — Probably 3 blend 
of Dravidian and Mongoloid elements with a strain of Indo-Aryan blood 
in the higher groups. Тһе head is broad; complexion dark; hair on 
face usually plentiful ; stature medium ; nose medium with a tendency to 
broad. 

"YVI. The Mongoloid type of the Himalayas, Nepal, Assam, and 
Burma, represented by the Kanets of Lahoul and Kulu, the Pepchas of 
Darjeeling, the Limbus, Murmis and Gurungs of Nepal, the Bodo of As- 
зат, the Burmese. The head is broad; complexion dark with a 
yellowish tinge; hair on face scanty; stature small or below average ; 
nose fine to broad ; face characteristically flat; eyelids often oblique. 

"VIL The Dravidian type extending from Ceylon to the valley of 
the Ganges and pervading the whole of Madras, Hyderabad, the Central 
Provinces, most of Central India, and Chutia Nagpur. Its most charac- 
teristic representatives are the Paniyans of the South Indian hills and the 
Santals of Chutia Nagpur. Probably the original type of the popu- 
lation of India, now modified to a varying extent by the admixture of 
Aryan, Seythian, and Mongoloid elements. In typical specimens the 
stature is short or below mean; the complexion very dark, approaching 
black; hair plentiful with an occasional tendency to curl; eyes dark ; 
head Jong; nose very broad, sometimes depressed at the root, but not so 
as to tnake the face appear flat."’ 

These types are more exhaustively discussed in the ensuing pages of 
the first chapter. 

In the second chapter Sir Herbert takes up the social divisions, which 
are either tribes or castes and in turn are further subdivided with refer- 
ence to matrimonial considerations. — He gives the types of tribes, defines 
caste, and shows the conversion of tribes into castes and the types which 
are thus formed. There is also here an extended discussion of totemism. 

The remaining chapters are devoted to the vexed question of caste 
and comprise the most thorough treatment of this subject extant. Тһе 
appendices are entitled: "Caste in Proverbs and Popular Sayings '"; 
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^ Social Statistics"; "Maps Showing the Distribution of Castes ''; 
“Anthropometric Data"; ''Laws on Infant Marriage''; ** Modern 
Theories of Caste"; + Discussion of Kulin Polygamy"; and Appendix 
ҮШІ, onthe * Santal and Munda Tribes." 

Sir Herbert's treatment of the subject is lucid and impartial and has 
the commendation of Hindu scholars. The general reader may gather 
from his book much that is interesting and valuable concerning the work- 
ings of the Hindu mind expressed in proverbs and sayings of the people, 
while to the student of anthropology the work is the best that has ap- 
peared in the voluminous literature on India. 

Wavrer HoucH. 


Siefimounds of the San Francisco Hay Region, By N.C. Newson, University 
of California Publications in American Archaeology and Ethnology, Vol. 

7, No. 4, рр. 309-348. Berkeley; University Press, 19og. 

Mr Nelson's paper covers in a general way the archeological survey of the 
shellmounds of the San Franciso Bay region completed by him in 1908 under 
the general direction of Professor J. C. Merriam who for some years collected 
data on these remains. "The result of this study includes a review of Pro- 
fessor Mernam's data with the addition of much information that is new. 
The author, however, considers it only a preliminary report as but 3 of the 
425 shellmounds examined have been carefully explored. The mounds are 
confined to a narrow belt around the open waters of the bay and grade off 
landward into earth mounds of more or less artificial character. An inter- 
esting geological feature is the partial submergence of land around the bay 
which has taken place since some of the deposits were begun, for in some of 
the mounds the lower layers of shells are below sea level. This subsidence 
is of such magnitude as to render it probable that a number of mounds have 
been whally submerged. 

The mounds are generally oblong or oval in outline, with smooth slopes, 
The longer axis is usually parallel to the shore line. Of late years much of 
thé material composing these heaps has been removed for various purposes. 
and the artifacts scattered among individual curio seekers. Exclusive of 
the results secured by the systematic work of the University of California, 
these collections are small and are, probably, in no case representative of 
the culture of the region. Usually the mounds lie quite close to open waters, 
but in a few instances they are distance back from the present shore. 
One mound lies nearly one and one-fourth miles from the shore and at an 

‘approximate elevation af 225 feet. Another lies over two miles inland and 
із 125 feet above sea level. Both are very large and probably of relatively 
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greatage. Mr Nelson is of the opinion that the mounds in general are fully 
as ancient as other known American shell deposits, 

The soft-shell clam and soft-shell mussel are common to all the mounds 
and usually make up the bulk of the material, but the hard shelled clam and 
mussel, the cockle, abalone, and various small univalves occur. Mixed with 
the shells is a large percentage of ashes and charcoal and varying quan- 
tities of rock and waterworn pebbles. Occasionally there seems also to have 
been added more or less earth. Bones of a large number of quadrupeds 
and birds are mixed with the shells but these occur more commonly in the 
upper layers. 

Artifacts and other indications of industrial life are found at all depths 
but are less abundant in the earlier layers. The implements of later times 
show a greater degree of specification and perfection of workmanship than 
those from the older layers, although the change in progress does not appear 
eo clear and marked as one would naturally expect. Spear and arrow points, 
mortars and pestles, hammer stones, and roughly grooved sinkers were found 
at all levels in many of the deposits. Highly polished and graceful bone 
awls, "charm stones," delicately worked stone pipes, bone whistles, stone 
labrets, certain shell beads and pendants, all appear to be confined to the 
upper layers of at least some of the largest mounds. Grooved sinkers in 
great abundance were found in some deposits, while in others close by they 
were apparently absent. No potsherds were found in any of the mounds. 
Human remains (burials) were in nearly all the large mounds. ‘The skeletons 
were in various positions, singly or in groups of two or more, none, however, 
were found in a sitting posture. The great majority were not accompanied 
by artifacts although a few pipes and weapons occurred with the remains of 
men, and a mortar, pestle, and awls with the women. ‘The remains of chil- 
dren were almost always accompanied by beads and trinkets, No careful 
study of the osteological remains has been made. In conclusion Mr Nelson 
finds it difficult to reject the opinion that the original migrants who began 
these refuse heaps were of the same race if not the direct ancestors of the 
historic Indians of this region. He thinks it possible, however, that a careful 
study of the remains may lead to a different view, The paper is illustrated 
by half tone reproductions of eight photographs of the more prominent 
shellheaps and a large map showing the location of all the shell heaps and 
minor camp sites of the region. CuanLES C. WirLoucGHBY. 


TÀe Kilis Landing SAel/mound. Ву N.C. Netson. University of California 
Publications in American Archaeology and Ethnology, Vol. 7, No. 5, pp. 
357-426, Berkeley, 1910. 

The Ellis Landing shellmound furnishes incontestible evidence of having 
survived a considerable subsidence of the San Francisco Bay country which 
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occurred subsequent to the arrival of primitive men in that region. For this 
reason it was singled out for special investigation. Excavations were carried 
on in 1906 by Mr Nelson, and during the following year when the mound 
material was removed for grading purposes Mr Nelson was present for the 
purpose of collecting data and the artifacts and skeletons which were brought 
to light during the excavations. The mound lies in the marsh which fringes 
& greater portion of the hay shore, About half of it has been destroyed by 
wave action. ‘This erosion is of recent occurrence, for twenty years ago the 
refuse heap was not only intact but was protected from the waters of the 
bay by a strip of marsh 30 to go feet wide. The distance eroded in this short 
time is approximately 200 feet. The base of the mound, now submerged, 
is about 460 feet by 245 feet. The outline is an irregular oval, The great- 
est height of the heap was 17 feet above marsh level and its greatest depth 
below the same level was nearly 16 feet. The vertical distance from its 
highest point to the bottom immediately below was about 28 feet 6 inches, 
Оп а volume basis Mr Nelson estimates its age to be about 3500 years. The 
mound was used from the beginning as a burial place and probably also as 
a residence site, there being several house pits in a good state of preservation 
upon it when first examined. The excavation of 1906 consiated of a trench 
108 feet in length and 6 feet wide. This was dug to about six inches below 
the marsh level, which was as far as the ground waters would permit. The 
wall was kept straight and perpendicular and its special and characteristic 
features were charted as the work progressed. The number of artifacts re- 
covered was 78, Pesides.a large number of animal bones, 16 human skeletons 
were found, most of them complete and in comparatively good condition. 
During the removal of the upper portion of the mound material for grading 
purposes 126 human skeletons were uncovered, and about 265 artifacts were 
secured. 

For the pupose of studying the deposits below water line a shalt was sunk, 
the water being removed by pumping. The yield of artifacts in this shaít 
was 38 in number, Scattered fragments of the skeletons of two individuals 
were found 7 feet below high tide, and two nearly complete skeletons were 
recovered from near the bottom, No animal bones were found in the lower 
8 feet of the shell deposit. The mound was made up mostly of clam and 
mussel shells, but oyster, cockle, haliotis, and a few other species were found, 
The lower portion of the mound was composed principally of mussel shells, 
and only in the upper 8 feet were clam shells at all common, Of the arti- 
facts secured the various well recognized types are mentioned in groups, and 
only the new forms receive specific attention, Perhaps the most evenly 
distributed objects were mortars and pesties. They occurred in [ragmen- 
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tary condition at all levels, and only a few unbroken specimens were abtained. 
In size the mortars ranged from about three inches to eighteen inches in. 
diameter, and the pestles have the same relative variation. Hammer stones, 
rubbing stones, perforated and grooved sinkers were obtained. More than 
70 “charm stones" (pear-shaped pendants) were secured showing the паша! 
variety of forms, these specimens being found only in the upper levels of the 
deposit, Blades and projectile points, well chipped from chert and obsidian, 
occurred from the top to the bottom of the mound, Of the few tubular 
ateatite pipes recovered, two of the most interesting were found with a painted 
skeletom, Bone awls and needles occurred more commonly in the upper part 
of the mound, Among other bone objects were spatula-shaped implements, 
notched bones, whistles, and a few other forms, also a few bone and shell 
ornamenta. 

Mr Nelson concludes that the material culture of the builders of the mound, 
represented by a broken chain of evidence only, seems to show that the knowl- 
edge and dexterity of the people increased as time went on, The hrst in- 
habitants possessed roughly made stone implernents; they prepared vege- 
table food: they knew the use of fire; they painted and buried their dead. 
The last people to dwell on the mound had well made stone implements, a 
variety of bone tools, and several forms of ornaments of bone and shell 
which were similar to those of the historic Indians of central California, 
The paper is well illustrated by half-tone photographs of the mound and of 
the artifacts and osteological remains, and by well executed maps, ground 
plans, and vertical sections. 

This publication forms a valuable contribution to the archeological liter- 
ature of California, and can but prove an incentive to more painstaking and 
thorough work in the shell mounds of America generally. Perhaps no class 
of archeological remains furnishes a more consecutive record of the people 
of a given locality than some of our more extensive shellheaps when system- 
atically and carefully explored. 

CHARLES C. WILLOUGHBY. 


Ethnologica im Auftrage des Vereins sur Forderung der stadtischen Raut- 
enstraucA- Joest-Miseums für Vilkerbunde in Gin. Herausgegeben von 
Dr. W. Fov, Direktor des Museums, 1, Leipzig, 1909. Verlag von 
Karl W. Hiersemann, 8°, vii, 282 pp. 

Ethnologica, which is to be published in yearly numbers as the organ of 
the Rautenstrauch-Joest Ethnological Museum in Cologne, is devoted to the 
culture-historical method of observation and treatment of museum material 
as opposed to mere catalogue-description. The “culture-historical” point 
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of view both in large and in small things will dominate, with due attention 
to comparative ethnology of the true scientific kind, ‘The editor is the com- 
petent head of the Museum, Dr W. Foy, who furnishes the first article, a 
well-illustrated historical account of the Museum, its various departments, 
activities, plans, etc. (pp. 1-70, 19 figs.). 

The beginnings of the Museum go back to 1899, but the new building was 
formally opened in 1906, Its 23.400 specimens in diverse collections make 
it “the largest ethnological museum in western and southern Germany," 
while it is also “the most modern ethnological museum in Europe, and at 
the same time almost the only one existing independently and free from all 
other collections, unembarrassed by materials of another sort, and capable 
of being entirely devoted to ethnological necessities." The total ‘cost of 
land, building, and equipment was 936,000 Mk., which comparatively mod- 
erate expenditure was achieved as the result of careful fore-planning and the 
avoiding of waste in space and useless ornamentation, The geographical 
region best represented in the museum is the Pacific Ocean (Südsee), Africa 
coming next. America and Asia are rather unevenly and incompletely 
represented in comparison with Africa, and particularly the South Sea. 

The arrangement of the material is by culture-clement, within culture- 
areas. Among devices in use or contemplated for the increase of popular 
interest are the phonograph (е, в. for music), kinematograph, stereoscopic 
apparatus, photogmiphic post-cards, public lectures, ete. The library con- 
tains some 2,980 volumes, including periodicals, etc. 

The next article is a monograph (pp, 71-184, 65 figs.) hy F. Graebner on 
“The Ethnology of the Santa Cruz Islands,” treating of dress and ornament, 
houses and furniture, utensils, etc., arrangement of villages, economic life, 
fishing, navigation, trade, work and industry, implements, manufactures, 
politics, war, weapons, family and social life, religion, play, music and dancing, 
art, etc., culture-history. The basal culture of this part of Melanesia, ac- 
cording to Graebner, is a comparatively pure totemism, deeply influenced 
at first by the proto-Polynesian culture, carrying with it, however, elements 
of the mask and bow culture of Melanesia. More recently are to be noted 
relations with Micronesia (particularly the Carolines) at the period of the 
first formation of a specific Micronesian culture. Also long-continued, but 
much weaker, influences (still effective) from the Polynesian groups proper, 
Santa Cruz also has been the point of departure for, or has been crossed by, 
a culture-movement directed westward and reaching with its last outliers 
perhaps as far as the southern coast of New Guinea. 

In his article (pp. 185-222, 22 lige.) on '"The History of the Making of Iron, 
particularly the Bellows," W. Foy argues in favor of the unitary origin of 
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iron-smelting and the extension of the art [rom one region of the globe. He 
also is of opinion that the iron-technic presumes that of other metals a« al- 
ready existing. Of the two independently originating bellows derived from 
the blowing tube the leather bellows is the older. The earlier origins of 
this form of bellows may be connected with the smelting of copper and 
bronze, and therefore he considers the theory of Luschan and others, that 
the manufacture of iron originated among the African Negroes, untenable. 
He rejects likewise Ridgeway's Central-European theory. The higher 
metal-technie, with the higher form of bellows, typical for the iron-technic, 
had their point of departure, Foy thinks, in Asia Minor, or in the neighboring 
parts of the Asiatic interior. 

The Miscellaneous section consists of brief articles by F. Graebner on 
“Hammocks from New Guinea” (pp, 223-224. 1 fig.), “Wood-carving from 
German New Guinea" (pp. 224-225, 1 fig.), “An Animal-shaped Vessel with 
Cover, from the 5. E. Solomon Islands" (pp. 223-226, 1 fig.); arid bv W. Foy 
on "Australian Spindles" (pp. 226, 230, t fig.), "South African Witch-Dolls" 
(pp. 231-233, 3 figs.) ; also articles of a comparative nature by F. Graebner 
on "Back Ornaments in the South Sea" (pp. 235-236, 5 figs.), and by W. Foy 
on "Australian Flat Clubs and their Cognates" (pp. 245-262, 18 figs.), "An 
Ancient Method of Adornment" (pp. 262-266)", —treatment of ornamenta- 
tion of objects by means of seeds, shells, etc, imbedded in resin, etc. The 
article on the '"Nose-Flute" is well documented and considers also certain 
kinds of mouth-flutes. Oceania and Southern Asia form the characteristic 
area of the "nose-fute", but it is known also from Africa and even, perhaps, 
America, F. Graebner has also a note on "A Bow-Shield [rom New Guinea" 
(pp. 233-234, t fig.). A good index (pp. 266-262, 3 cols. to the page) com- 
pletes the volume. 

ALEXANDER F, CHAMBERLAIN. 
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William Graham Sumner.— It was said of Charles Darwin that he 
was the last. great 'naturalist,"" that 1s, the last man who knew the whole 
held — who was a geologist, biologist, botanist, and all the rest, and 
capable of the transcendant scientific effort of a great synthesis compre- 
hensive within what was once called '*natural history," Similarly of 
James Dwight Dana, it is said that he was the last great geologist; now 
we have structural geologists, paleontologists, physiographers, as special 
kinds of geologists, or, at least, as intellectual descendants of those who 
bore the once comprehensive 
term. In like manner it could 
be asserted that William Gra- 
ham Sumner was the last great 
anthropologist—taking the term 
in his own broad sense, for he de- 
fined anthropology as the science 
that makes astudy of the human 
group, of its relation to. its 
habitat, and of membership in 
it. We now have somatic an- 
thropologists, prehistoric arche- 
ologists, economists, political 
scieritists, sociologists, and so 
on; but Sumner knew a preat 
deal about all the social sciences, 
and was an expert on several, I 
do not mean that Sumner was 
William Grabam Sommer. equally at home in al] these lines 





—even Darwins acquirements 
were uneven,-— but that be had this comprehensiwe background to his 
work. 1 do not mezn that he spread out beyond the held of the social 
sciences ds some of our venerable scientific fathers have done, but that 
he covered more completely and thoroughly than anyone is likely soon 
again to do the several divisions of this field. And when one realizes 
the amount of teaching and administrative work Professor Sumner did, as 
compared for example with some of the non-teaching scientists, the 


marvel of his comprehensiveness Increases. 
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Professor Sumner was one of the first two or three prominent ссоп- 
omists in this country, and he was the first to teach sociology. The major 
interest of his career lay apart from physical and prehistoric anthropology 
toward the disciplines based upon ethnography and history. He never 
did any ** field-work '' so far as | know. — Nor did he, on the other hand, 
display any of those leanings toward metaphysics and the intuitional which 
have vitiated so much work in the social sciences. He repelled all this 
with the greatest scorn and had a strong leaning toward the natural sci- 
ences, often regretting his defective training in these lines. But it would 
not be fair to say that he was a closet-philosopher, for he possessed a wide 
and accurate knowledge of one part, at least, of the field — the economic 
and political organization of America and Europe. 

The comment used to be heard that Sumner had made a great mistake 
in giving up political economy in the nineties, and some could not under- 
stand how he could surrender à specialty in which he stood so high unless 
his working days were over. But those who heard his courses in the Sci- 
ence of Society, and, at length, those who read the ** Folkways,"" had no 
doubt that he had moved from the narrower into the wider field ; and those 
who came to know him better learned that the general science of society, 
rather than any one of its branches, had been his interest from the begin. 
ning. He left behind him a great mass of materials and manuscript, as 
the reader of the preface to ** Folkways" could infer, which witnessed to 
his absorption in his earliest and latest scientific interest. 

The dominant note of Summer's thought was hard common-sense ; 
this was coupled with a thoroughgoing intellectual honesty and with the 
courage of conviction. Such qualities have not failed of their-effect, even 
though he did not live to aid sociology in attaining to the vertebrate 
stage. For generations of Yale men carry about with them, in their 
personal ** mores," the healthy intellectual ideals inculcated with unflinch- 
ing insistence by this great teacher and man, Sumner not only studied 
the science of the an/iropos, but he knew men, and he made them, 


ALBERT G. KELLER, 
YALE UNtvnesirry 


On Phonetic and Lexic Resemblances between Kiowan and Tanoan. 
— Certain phonetic and lexic affinities between Kiowan, Tanoan, and 
also Shoshonean, have been pointed out by Buschmann, Gatschet, and 
others In examining the Kiowa vocabulary obtained by Mr James 
Mooney and published in the s74 Annual Report of tr Bureau of Amer- 
ican Ethnology, part 1, pages 391-440, the writer notes to his surprise 
how strong these Kiowan-Tanoan similarities are. Should it be finally 
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proved that these two '' stocks" are really related, either genetically ar 
by mixing, the conclusions would be most interesting, since history traces 
the migrations of the Kiowa from their former homeland at the head- 
waters of the Missouri river, while the Tanoans are in every repect a 
typical Pueblo people. 

The Kiowa sounds as recorded by Mooney are: a, à, à, à, e, i, T, о, 
u, ü, (fi), ai, uà, id, iz, ào, fi (sign indicating nasalization of the preced- 
ing vowel), b, d, g, b, k, k', k, kw, l, m, n, p, p', s, t, t', w, y, z. 
The Tandan sounds, dialect of Taos pueblo, are: a, a" ("indicating nasal- 
ization of the preceding vowel), à, à", i, i", А, а", u, u*, o, Ai, aù, ài, 
ài, u"l, il, ad, 12", Hà, Ta, 1, йа, йі, 53, бі, b, d, g, h, j( — y), k, k', K, 
kw, 1l, 1, m, n, p P p, 5,1, t', P, t5, Is, w, x, xw, Besides k, p, t, 
Mooney mentions k (**explosive "), p' (** aspirated ''), and t'. (**as- 
pirate"), Tanoan possesses in addition to k, p, t also k, p, t exploded 
with much breath (written k', p, t) and k, p, t grunted, i, e., accom- 
panied by simultaneous closure of the glottis ( written k', t', р"). 

In the brief vocabulary the following striking lexic resemblances were 
noted. The Kiowa words and their meaning as recorded by Mooney 
stand first together with a reference to the page of the Report cited above 
on which they occur; Tanoan forms taken from the Tiwa, Tewa, or 
Jemez (Towa) languages follow. 

a, a game, 433: Tewa e, a game. 

i- I, personal pronominal prefix on many verb forms: Tewa 4-, 
Tiwa à-, I. 

aa’, [come or approach, zgr: Tewa a'a", Tiwa â", Jemez I", to come. 

A'dal, hair, ādal- in composition sometimes head, 391: Tewa p'o, 
Tiwa p'i-, head. For the loss of p'- compare Kiowa o'nto, five (see 
below ). 

ai'defi, leaves, foliage, 393: Tiwa 6, Tiwa (Piro dialect, Bartlett's 
vocabulary) a-o-, leaf, Jemez 4, leaf. 

an, a track, 394: Tewa a", Tiwa je*n-, a track, 

a'figya, he sits, $94: Тема д", to sit. 

anso', anso'i, a foot, 3904: Tewaa", Tiwa ie"n-, Jemez o"ts'ac, a foot. 

a'tintai’, salt, 396: Tewa a, salt, 

be-, Imperative pronominal prefix (?) in bemá'!, lie down!, 408: 
Tewa bi-, imperative pronominal prefix. 

bon, crook, in pabo’n, fur crook, crooked lance wrapped in fur, 415 : 
Tewa mbu", crook. 

bot, stomach, belly, 397: Tewa pu, stomach, belly, buttocks. 

dom, dim, earth, under in composition, 400: Tewa па", Тіма 
na'm- earth, Jemez daa/, earth. 
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eho'tal, kill, 434: Tewa he, Tiwa hu, Jemez "6, to kill. 

gi, meat, flesh, 402: Jemez gi*wni", meat, flesh. 

“дуа, locative suffix equivalent to at or in, 405: Tewa -ge, Jemez 
-gi, -ge'ei, locative. suffix. 

hi'adal, a crecklike depression or shallow valley without water, 407 : 
Tewa hé, small dry valley, arroyito. 

hodal, sickness, 407: Tewa he, sickness, Jemez ‘o, sickness, 

i, child, offspring, diminutive suffix, 4o7: Tewa é, child, offspring, 
diminutive suffix. 

ka, robe of skin, buffalo robe, 408; ka’-i, hide, 434; kagya, skin, 437; 
ka'fii, shell or rind, 400: Tewa k'owa, Tiwa k'ái, skin, hide, bark. 

k'a, he is lying down, 394: Tewa k'o, Tiwa k'a, to be lying down. 

ka, knife, 408 ; k'a'-ikon se'se stone arrowhead, 421: Tewa k'o, 
stone, stone knife, stone axe, k"otst, stone arrowhead. 

k'an, hard, 409 : Tewa k'e, hard. 

ka'fgya, name (noun), 435: Tewa k'á'wá, Tiwa xå"-, Jemez hi"; 
name. 

-ki, -kia', man; -ki'ágo, gyako, people, 410: Tewa k'ema, Jemez 
k'yabà, friend, man, friends, people. 

k'odal, neck, 435 : Tewa k'e, Tiwa k'óà-, neck. 

kon, black, dark, night; kofi'kya, black, 412: Темза Ки", dark, night. 

mahi'ü, owl, 436: Tewa mahu'*, owl. 

màn, root of finger, hand, arm ; mándi', arm, 414: Tewa má", Tiwa 
ma"n-, Jemez ma"te, hand, arm. 

má'ngo'm, index finger, ''literally pointing finger '" (although no 
such form as gom can be found elsewhere in the vocabulary), 414: 
Тема mi*k'u", Tiwa ma'xu*-, finger, meaning literally extremity of the 
arm. 
-ma'nte, walking, 439: Tewa mi", Tiwa mä", Jemez mi", to go. 
má'si', six, 414: Tewa si, Tiwa mali, ma‘sli, Jemez mi'styi, six. 
om, a drop of blood; ofi'kya, blood, 43r: Tewa u", Tiwa o'n- 
Jemez, &", blood. 

o'nto, five, 433: Tewa p'ano, Tiwa p'anyua, Tiwa (Isleta dialect) 
p'anto, Tiwa (Piro, Bartlett's vocabulary) an-tao, Jemez p'ints'o, five. 

p'a, moon, month, 415: Tewa p'o, Tiwa p'a, Jemez p'àà, moon, 
month. 

p'a, river, creek, stream, 415: Tewa p'o, Tiwa p'à, Jemez, p'à, 
river, creek, stream, lake, water. 

pa, fur, down, 415: Tewa po, Tiwa pa, Jemez fwolà, fur, down, 
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pa'gi, downy, 415: Tewa p'ogii, downy. Compare Kiowa pa, fur, 
down (see above). 

pa'go, pá'nyi', one, 416: Tewa wi . . . pi, not one, Tiwa wa... 
pu", not one, Jemez p'u*, one. 

pai, sun, 416 : Tewa pa-, sunshine; Jemez pe, pei, sun. 

pargya, summer, 416 :: Tewa payoge, payogeri, Tiwa pi-, Jemez pec, 
peic, summer. 

pa'ki, thigh, 416: Tewa po, Tiwa pa-, thigh. 

pa'o, three, 416* "Tewa pa'yo, Tiwa pa'yáu, three. 

pil, fire, 418: Tewa pa, Tiwa pa-, Jemez /wayà, fire. 

práya, summit, top, 418: Tewa pi'ge, summit, top, pi'ye, up to, 
over to, down to, pi, to ascend. 

po, trap, spider web, 413; Tewa po, hole, pitfall, 

р о, beaver, 418: Tewa oyo, Tiwa p'ay4-, beaver. 

p'odal, plural p'ota, worm, reptile, insect, snake; used for both 
creeping and flying insects, including flies, and occasionally for snakes, 
but not for turtles, 418: Tewa p'ore, worm, reptile, insect in the larva 
and pupa state; full fledged insects are spoken of by specific names or 
are called p'unyu, flies. 

poliü'yi, rabbit, 418: Tewa pi, po, rabbit. 

sa'dal, masticated food in the stomach, intestine, belly, 419, sa'/gya, 
dung, 433: Tewa sa, dung, contents of the bowels. 

sá'he, blue, green, 419: Tewa tsa^wái, sa'wái blue, green. 

sa'top, pipe, 420: Tewa sa, tobacco, sak'o, pipe, meaning literally 
tobacco stone, 

sen, nostril, 420: Tewa so, mouth, nostril. 

senpo, moustache, beard, 420: Tewa soro, sop o, moustache, beard, 
meaning literally mouth hair. Compare Kiowa pa, fur, down (see above). 

se'se, arrowhead, 421: Tewa tsi, sê, arrowhead, obsidian flake. 
Compare Kiowa k'a-ikon sese, stone arrowhead, and Kiowa sihe, blue, 
green (see above). 

seta, the small intestine of the buffalo cow, cow intestines, 421: 
Tewa si, intestines, belly, 

sen, prickly ; se^fii, cactus, 420: Tewa so", prickly, cactus, 

t'a, antelope, 422: Tewa t'o, Tiwa t'a-, antelope. 

Ға, сат, 422: liwa t'aló-, ear, t'a to listen, t'a, ear; in noun -+ verb 
compounds. 

t'ain, white, 423: Tewa ts'ài, white. 

tafi'gia, deer, 424: Тема ta, Tiwa té-, elk. 

t'o, cold, 426: ''ewa t'i, cold, 
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t'ogya, coat, shirt, 426: Tewa t'o, shirt, clothes, covering, espe- 
cially Indian covering for the upper part of the body. 

tsefihi, dog, 428: Tewa tse, se, Tiwa tsul-, dog. 

-tse'yu, a suffix denoting a pet or domesticated animal or the young 
of an animal, 429: Tewa tsüii, tsiyo, sáii, sáyo, little, pet, young of an 
animal, child, sweetheart. 

yi'à, two, 416: Tiwa yiábata, second, other. 

yi'a'gya, four, 466: ‘Tewa yo'nu, four. Compare Kiowa yi'à, two 
(sec above). 

Several other words and features resembling Tanoan, not noted above, 


were observed in the Kiowa vocabulary. 
jous P. HARRINGTON. 


The Proper Identification of Indian Village Sites in North Dakota : 
A Reply to Dr Dixon. — In a recent number of the American elathro- 
gelogist ( July-Sept., 1909), Dr Dixon of Harvard University has attempted 
to overthrow the conclusions reached in a discussion of typical Indian 
villages of the Missouri valley published in. Volume II. of the Collections 
of the State Historical Society of North Dakota. It is unfortunate that 
it has seemed necessary to reopen the unpleasant subject of the Peabody 
Museum exploration of one of our old Indian village sites fifteen miles 
from our state capital, But while the general public is not especially in- 
terested in this matter, Dr Dixon's criticisms have raised several questions 
of no little scientific interest. 

One of the principal defects in the Peabody Museum study of the 
Mandan lies in the fact that its authors do not seem to have suspected the 
existence of any but archeological and documentary evidence on the 
early life of the Mandan. To quote from their opening remarks ** On 
the ethnological side little further research is possible owing to the prac- 
tical extinction of the tribe." — But this sweeping generalization expresses 
merely the current gossip about the Mandan, On the Ft Berthold 
reservation, at that time, there were some fifty Mandan families, still 
represented by descendants of that tribe, and there were, besides, many 
times that number of pure Hidatsa stock, whose long and intimate asso- 
ciation with the Mandans madé them well worth careful study. ‘The 
State Historical Society of North Dakota has been carrying on for five 
years a careful study of the ancient village sites of the Missouri valley, 
using the testimony of surviving Mandan and Hidatsa in conjunction 
with such evidence as could be drawn from careful surface surveys of a 
large number of sites. Specimens in great variety and number were 
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obtained from most of the sites, both from the surface and by excavation. 
In addition to this, extensive records have been made of the tribal history 
and mythology, along with such old songs, ceremonies, and tribal] customs 
as are still to be found among the older members of the two tribes. 
Biographies of three of the oldest Indians have already appeared in our 
publications; they are a tribal record beginning considerably earlier than 
1837 and are, therefore, practically contemporaneous with the Catlin- 
Maximilian documentary evidence. During the past summer the Society 
has examined some twenty sites with a representative from the Mandan 
and from the Hidatsa tribe. We retraced the old route of the tribal 
migration from near the Cannon Ball river to the Fort Berthold reserva- 
tion. The record of the identification of the sites along this historic 
trail, with the accompanying surveys of each site, has placed in our hands 
a most valuable first-hand knowledge of the whole subject. We have for 
the present confined our efforts to the superficial survey of the whole 
valley so as to bring into a related whole the facts as to the sixty or more 
sites found there. Along with these labors we are seeking to secure per- 
manently, as state reserves, such of the sites as seem most typical and which 
seem tà contain the greatest wealth of archeological material. With our 
small appropriation and the limited force at our disposal, our progress 
has been far from what we would like to have it. As soon as we have 
accomplished these tasks, we shall set about the careful and scientific 
excavation of certain selected sites with a view of showing the interior 
structure of the dwellings erected on these sites, as far as the remains of 
the upright timbers can indicate it, The second result of the excavation 
will be to secure some record of the changing tribal life during the whole 
history of the village and the variations in the arts practiced here. ‘Thus 
far not a single piece of archeological evidence has been offered on these 
rather fundamental subjects. 

The collaborators of the Peabody Museum report excavated a consid- 
erable area in an unidentified village site, classified and described the 
large number of specimens found there, prepared a considerable number 
of fine plates illustrating their finds, quoted voluminously from all the 
authors available, but nowhere is there a particle of evidence adduced 
which can serve to identify the site they so laboriously studied, In fact 
it is quite certain from the arrangement and character of their materia! 
that not one of the authors or collaborators ever dreamed that this most 
essential point could ever be called in question. 

But to take up the evidence introduced, as an afterthought, by Dr 
Dixon in defence of the Peabody Museum report. It is held by the 
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author of the article in the Collections of the State Historical Society of 
North Dakota that the three tribes, Mandan, Hidatsa, and Arikara, have 
each a distinct type of village arrangement which can be discovered by a 
careful surface survey. ‘This conclusion is based on the unanimous testi- 
mony of the Mandan, Hidatsa, and Arikara Indians living on the Ft. 
Berthold reservation, and from a study of some twenty sites in the Mis- 
souri valley: From his knowledge of two sites in the state Dr Dixon feels 
competent to pass on the evidence offered from these above sources. He 
further insists that the Peabody Museum study is correct in identifying its 
site a Mandan because there are two places shown on the survey of the 
site where the holy place or ‘‘square’' might be located. To quote from 
the study itself (page 151), ** The greatest difficulty was in identifying the 
large village square or ceremonial place. Inside the first ditch, in the 
very center of the village is an area of about the right size but it is broken 
by three rings which appear to be house rings, one larger than any of the 
others, Between the first ditch and the second, however, there is a large 
open space of the proper dimensions and unmarred by any rings or 
mounds, It answers the description except that it is not located in the 
center of the village," — As everyone who is at all familiar with the ar- 
rangement of the tepees in the Mandan village knows, there is in each 
village an open space or holy place in which stands the ocA/a and the Aaly 
canoe. The holy tepee faces directly upon the center of this space while 
around the same space are grouped the tepees of the most important men 
of the village, none of the doorways of their tepees, however, opening 
directly upon the center of the space. No other tribe possesses such an 
arrangement of tepees, the Hidatsa having no holy central place and the 
Arikara having a holy tepee in the middle of the space instead of at the 
side like the Mandan. In trying, therefore, to locate this essential feature 
of every Mandan village, the authors of this report are driven reluctantly 
to admit that it was not to be found, though they add, to be sure, that there 
were two places where this central space might possibly have been located, 
one which was not central and the other which was not a sfavr at all, In 
further proof of the Mandan origin of this site, Dr Dixon asserts that the 
pottery found by the excavators was not Hidatsa but Mandan. He ad- 
mits he has never seen any Hidatsa pottery but judges this pottery found 
by his party must be of Mandan origin because it is like that found on 
Mandan sites. He seems quite unaware of the fact that there has never 
been any scientific identification of any of the so-called Mandan pottery 
in the various museums where there are collections to be found. And he 
quite overlooks the fact that the Mandan and Hidatsa Indians have by long 
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and close tribal connection so blended their arts that no clear line of dis- 
tinction has yet been drawn between them, Thespecimens of pottery in 
our own museum from over forty sites can at present be distinguished only 
by the labels locating the particular sites where they have been found. A 
study of one site alone out of the whole group would, of course, furnish 
no evidence of this rather elementary fact in the problem we. are dis- 
cussing. 

Again, Dr Dixon finds proof of the Mandan origin of the village site 
in question from the absence of dog bones in the debris heaps excavated, 
Since Hidatsa villages were noted for their swarms of dogs, the absence of 
their remains would indicate a Mandan village, where fewer dogs are 
noted by travelers. ‘This rather slender evidence is still further weakened 
by the fact that the larger part of the numerous debris piles on the site 
were not examined at all,so that the percentage of remains is too small to 
base conclusions of this kind upon: Furthermore, this argument entirely 
overlooks the well-known fact that both the Mandans and the Hidatsa 
have winter villages ss well as summer villages, Even in Verendrye's 
Journal this fact is mentioned. Since the excavation under discussion 
was conducted in a summer village and no specimens were obtained from 
the debris of a winter residence, all conclusions as to food are thereby 
vitiated. f dogs were eaten at all, it would be only in times of scarcity, 
which would occur in the winter when game might fail and the severe 
weather would make hunting precarious. Winter villages of either the 
Mandan or the Hidatsa are not easy to locate, and the writer has located 
with certainty not more than three. Hut of one thing we may be sure, no 
matter how abundant dogs might be, they would not be eaten (except on 
céremonial occasions) when such game as buffalo and antelope was plenty 
and an abundance of corn and other vegetable products was to be had, — 
which was the norma! condition during the occupation of their summer 
residences. Still further in his review, Dr Dixon insists that the plate of a 
typical Hidatsa village site in the North Dakota Collections shows an 
open area like the holy place of the Mandans' One feature of the plate, 
however, he entirely overlooks, In the Mandan village every doorway 
in the entire circle of tepees points inward, while in the Hidatsa village 
in the area designated four of the tepees open inward and five outward. 
It is a matter of common information among all the Hidatsa that their 
tribe has no such central holy space or holy tepee as the Mandan. 

The author in Vol. Il. of the Collections of the State Historical 
Society of North Dakota has also given a good deal of evidence to show 
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that Verendrye's Mantannes, met by him іп 1738 somewhere in the 
Missouri valley were really the present Hidatsa migrating southward.’ 
The contention in brief is this, that the name Manfannes is a Cree name 
for a tribe living southwest of them in earth lodges, The historic 
Mandans never were north of the Knife river, while the Hidatsa were 
known to be as far north as Antler's creek, Mouse river, in Canada ; that 
in the peculiar form of fortifications and in the absence of any central 
holy space or holy tepee Verendrye's two Afanfanar villages could not be 
Mandan ; and finally since Verendrye mentions two other tribes, the 
nearest only a day's journey south of the Afansennes, that these were 
probably the true Mandan and the Arikara, and were called by him 
анана ( pPanaux)'' and *' fananis '' respectively. 

In attacking these conclusions Dr Dixon again shows his lack of any 
very certain information of the Hidatsa. He does not seem to know 
that the Hidatsa at one time dwelt east of the Missouri river and far 
northeast of the old Mandan sites at Heart river, Matthews, the ac- 
knowledged authority on the Hidatsa, mentions this repeatedly, pp. 34- 
39.! Still further evidence is found in Vol. L af our Historical Society 
publications (p. 340). ‘The Historical Society is in possession. of an 
Hidatsa’ account of their wanderings from the vicinity of Devils Lake to 
Assiniboine Island (Sibley Island), some distance below the mouth of 
Heart River, where they crossed the river at the invitation of the Man- 
dan and ever after were intimately associated with them. — Earlier than 
this they admit that some portions of their tribe were at war with the 
Mandan, All this evidence is in exact harmony with Verendrye's narra- 
tive: He came in contact with a tribe living in earth lodges in 1738, 
somewhere southwest of the north point of the Turtle Mountains in 
Canada. Since the Hidatsa were known in this region in earliest times, 
the Afantunnes can only be identified as Hidatsa and not as Mandan 
proper. These people then lived at the mouth of the Little Knife and 
out in the prairie at a distance from the Missouri river. They told Ve- 
rendrye of two other tribes hostile to them and building houses like them- 
selves, the “ panana (or Panaux) "" and the ** Pananis,'' the nearest at à 
day's journey from the southernmost of their villages, which was also the 
largest, undoubtedly the one on greater Knife river. A day's journey 
southward from the Knife is the Heart river, the early home of the true 
Mandan, while still farther south were the Arikara. This is in harmony 
with all the evidence and accounts for all the facts so far observed. In 
—— 1]b., 1l., pt. 1, p. 502. 

1 Matthews, Ethnography and Philology of the Hidatsa Indians, Washington, 1877. 
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still further confirmation of this conclusion, it may bestated the author 
has recently discovered the site of the Afanfanne village visited by Veren- 
drye'sson in 1738 and reported by him as being on a westward flowing 
river. WVerendrye at the end of his journal refers again to this river as the 
Manfanne river and plans to revisit and explore it westward to its mouth, 
He did not know it was a part of the Missouri river at the south and 
neither did his sons four years later, when they crossed it for further ex- 
ploration. Upon an old map of 1772 Verendrye's river is given as the 
" Mantons К. which is supposed to be the same as the Missouri. * It 
shows but a segment of the river and still further discredits the old theory 
that he came to the Missouri river at the mouth of the Heart river. This 
lower portion of the Missouri river is not indicated at all and no large 
tributaries appear as coming in from the west. A more careful reading 
and à more accurate translation of Verendrye's Journal will tend to cor- 
rect the older and erroneous view as to where he went and what places he 
visited. But it is impossible to judge of the narrative from internal evi- 
dence alone, a thorough knowledge of the topography is absolutely essen- 
tial as well as a full acquaintance with all the Indian village sites west of 
the Turtle Mountain area. 

The same remarks apply to the journal of the two sons of Verendrye 
in the exploration (1742) of the region west of the great river discovered 
by their father in 1738. Their observations confirm in a remarkable 
manner the proofs above given of Verendrye's real line of travel in 17 38. 

О. С. 1лввкү. 


Observations in South Dakota. — While the writer 
was alie caa part of South Dakota he discovered mounds of 
earth which had apparently been formed artificially. Upon more careful 
investigation, it was found that there were four of them in a row extend- 
ing north and south. They were built upon the highest portion of land 
north of and near to a small lake in section 33, Lynn Township, Day 
County, South Dakota. The largest one was the farthest north, the 
others in line and in order of size directly south about equally distant 
from each other, their bases nearly joining. They were round, and the 
larger one from one edge of the base over the top to the opposite edge 
was 18 paces, ‘The smallest one measured in the same manner was about 
8 paces. The second one from the north was somewhat smaller than the 
large one, and the third one from the north still smaller. "The largest 


LA General Map of America divided into North and South and West Indies, with 
the recent discoveries, London, 1772. 
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one was about 6 or 7 ft above the common level. The farmer has 
plowed over them for several years and they have become worn down 
quite materially. The examination was only of the surface and that very 
limitedly done, However, enough evidences were easily discovered to 
satisfy the writer that these mounds were artificial and probably of Sioux 
origin, 

Upon the surfaces of the mound and about them was to be found a 
great amount of buffalo bones. Several portions of human skulls and one 
femur were also found. One bead made from the shell of the Gastropod 
and many spawls of flint peculiar to the west rather than to the east were 
found. (One piece of pottery was found on the surface of the smallest 
mound. All of these were found upon the surface in the wheat stubble. 

After having become satisfied as to the nature of these mounds, a 
little time was spent in looking over the surrounding country. Upon 
another point of the high bank about 20 rods west of the mounds à some- 
what extensive pile of rocks which had the appearance of having been 
placed there by man was discovered. ‘This pile was about one foot above 
the surface, two feet wide, and eight or nine feet long, composed of water- 
worn stones which had probably been taken from the lake shore near by, 
Some of these stones would weigh quite fifty pounds, most of them prob- 
ably not more than four to ten pounds each. Upon removing some of 
them at the north end there was discovered a continuous pile down into 
ground below the surface toa depth of at least six inches. This might 
lead one to believe the pile of stones to be artificial. As the writer had 
no means of investigating further, some inquiry was made at a near by 
farm house where it was learned that several stone implements and a great 
number of bones had been found about the mounds and that no systematic 
investigation had been made by anyone. From another farmer it was 
learned that several steel knives like those of a butcher had been plowed 
up there. Two of these were examined by the writer at the home of 
D. 1. Williams, who had discovered them while plowing. Both presented 
one evidence of Indian ownership, i. e., the grinding of one side of the 
blade only, Upon one of them the word ** Graves" stamped by the 
manufacturer, could still be easily deciphered. ‘These knives were found 
where the farmers assumed that Indians had lived and they based their 
assumption upon the fact that stone implements, bones, pottery, and other 
evidences of continued residence are manifest. 

‘Though no one knows of any Sioux having lived where these 
mounds are located, there is no doubt that they were, though perhaps 
long in building, erected by the same people who are known by the 
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farmers as Sioux Indians, and it is probahle that Indians of recent times 
aided in their construction and in the erection of stone piles over the 
graves of their dead. — It was learned that many stone piles are still in 
evidence in that section of the country, Many of these have been moved 
or tom down by the farmer who has invariably found human remains at 
adepth of r8 inches, or sometimes less, below the surface. All the farmers 
in this vicinity recognize these stone piles as Indian graves and always 
so speak of them. 

The mounds as described, in structure so far as examined, in location, 
in the fact that they contain human bones and other bones, flint spawls 
upon and about them, potsherds and beads, suggest a Siouan origin. 
Everything so fur discovered coincided with the mounds of Minnesota 
and Wisconsin, the ongin of which has been attributed to the Sioux by 
Hon. J. V. Brower as well as Prof. N, H. Winchell. 

Another farmer in this vicinity, Mr Jacob Mork, of Pierpont, South 
Dakota, has in his possession a silver ear pendant, and a silver bead which 
was shown to the writer and which Mr Mork said he had found in a 
grave of but shallow depth which had been filled with stones and heaped 
up to-some height, — Several of these graves were found by Mr Mork and 
others upon his and other farris in that vicinity. In mow- 
ing these stones, so that he would not be compelled ta 
plow around them, he discovered, as his plow cut through 
the soil, à spot of very red earth about r4 inches across 
which attracted his attention, and upon investigation, he 
discovered. a small metal object, He destroyed this while 
examining it and threw the fragments away. Upon further 
search with the aid of 3 pitch-fork, which was used in dig- 
ging up and turning over the soil, he found another metal 
piece just like the one he had destroyed. This he kept, 
and it proved to be an ear pendant of silver, hand made 
a and complete. The description of this is as follows: The 
Fu s, ‘ing for the lobe of the ear is about three eizhths of an 

inch across and apparently made of silver wire, — All 
parts are of silver. The pendant is attached to the earring proper by an 
intermediate hollow sphere of silver about one eighth of an inch in 
diameter. This pendant is of hammered silver, pounded flat and thin, 
then rolled into a funnel shape about one eighth of an inch across the 
wider or lower end and about one half of an inch long. ‘The silver bead 

Prol Ni H. Winchell, Po. Science Mont&ly, Vol. 19, May to October, 1881, and 
September, 1908 ; J. V. Brower in Autsio, page 128. 
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had been formed by a little cutting and hammering, and then rolling the 
ends up together. Upon close examination with the naked eye the word 
u REAL” was discovered upon the outer surface as indicated in the cut, 
This bead was very interesting and an examination was made by placing 
it under a pocket magnifying glass. True enough, the writer was holding 
in his hand the remains of a Spanish Real, How came the Indian in pos- 
session of this Spanish coin? Is this an evidence of trade? If so, who 
traded this with the Indians? Did Coronado distribute some Spanish 
coins among the Indians or did his priest, Padilla, who remained after the 
departure of Coronado to convert the Indians to Christianity and who was 
soon murdered by them, leave some of these coins among his effects ? 

This grave was located upon the northwest quarter of section 7, town- 
ship 123, range 57 west, Day County, South Dakota, on Mr Jacob Mork's 
farm. Three other graves, as yet undisturbed, are located not far from 
this. ‘These observations were made in the presence of Prof, J. H. Hetley, 
of Webster, South Dakota, and others in that vicinity, during the month 
of October, 1929. E. E. WOODWORTH 


Sinew Arrowheads. — The idea of arrowpoints of sinew seems so 
strange that reliable data on their manufacture and use may be a matter of 
some interest. In 1908 while engaged in field work under the auspices 
of the American Museum of Natural History I. first heard of this arrow 
point when questioning Wolf Chief, a Hidasta full-blood, regarding the 
manufacture of points of buffalo horn. — I quote hisown words : 

n Also, we hear that in old times arrow heads were made of the hard 
sinew that holds up the buffalo's head. ‘The hard sinew was cut into pieces 
the shape of an arrow head ; and these were held near the fire and hard- 
ened and sharpened. Such arrow heads were very good to hunt buffaloes 
with, because if the arrow point struck a rib it would go around the rib, 
without breaking off ; buta flint arrow head would break if it struck a 
buffalo's rib." 

Fearing the interpreter, or myself, had made a mistake, I hurried over 
tothe cabin of Buffalo Bird Woman, Wolf Chief's sister, an old woman 
about seventy years of age. She corroborated the account in these words: 

‘tI have also heard that arrow points were sometimes made of the 
thick, tough sinew that lies along the top of a buffalo's neck and holds his 
head up. It runs back into the hump, and is yellow when dry. Such 
arrow points, when dry, were hard. We called the big sinew #-sd-fa. 
I never saw any of these arrow points and do not know of what shape they 
were." 
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Later, I heard that two of these points were in pos- 
session of Pack's Wolf, one of which [ secured. Neither 
Pack's Wolf nor my other two informants had ever seen 
one of these points made, and they were ignorant of the 
Process. 

Reasoning from analogous customs in the working 
of buffalo hom, I suspect that the sinew was cut into 
roughly shaped points and dried; that the points were 
then dipped in marrow fat, fried slowly over a fire, and 
worked into final shape while yet hot. Buffalo horn 
points were so treated, 

I secured a piece of irura sinew of an ox and found 
it ¢asily capable of taking a piercing edge. When 
dried its color was a translucent yellow like yellow 
hom. In color and hardness it was like the specimen, 
a sketch of which is appended by courtesy of F. N. 
Wilson (fig. 11). GILBERT L. WILSON. 


A Possible Father for Sequoya.— In the long 
search for a possible father for Sequoya, George Geist 
(Guyst, Gist, Guest, Guess) I have seen nothing quite 
г! as suggestive as an item, in the New Jersey Colonial 
Fic. rt.— Sinew — Atchives. In Volume XX, First Series, page 212, 

arrow point, among the old newspaper extracts, appears the following : 
Forty Shillings Reward 

Run away on the 1gth day of May (1758) from Adam Leberger, of Pilesgrove in 
Salem County, in the Western Division of the Province of New Jersey; a German Ser- 
vant Man, named George Leonard Geist, of a middle Size, about twenty Veurs of Age, 
full faced, and has yellow Hair: Had on when he went away, a Homespun light brown 
Jacket, lined with striped Lincey, a Pair of pretty good Buckskin Breeches, blackish 
Stockings, a Felt Hat, and pretty good Shoes. Whoever apprehends the said Servant 
Man, and secures him in any Gaol, so that his master may have him again shall have 
Forty Shilling Reward, and reasonable Charges, paid by 





Adam Leberger 
In the foregoing, we have the right name, date, nationality, and char- 
acter of the man who is said to have married the Cherokee half breed girl 
in. the Alleghany Mountains, and became the father of the quarter blood 
Cherokee who gained world-wide fame as the formulator of the Cherokee 
syllabary. C. A. PETERSON, 
[Mooney (Cherokee Myths, 19th Annual Report of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology, pages 108-109) has the following to say regarding 
the birth and parentage of Sequoya : 
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The inventor (of the Cherokee syllabary), aptly called the Cadmus of his race, was 
a mixed-blood known among his own people as Sikwi’yl (Sequeva) and among the 
whites as George Gist, or les correctly Guest or Gocis, Asis asunlly the case in Indian 
biography much uncertainty exists in regard to his parentage and carly life, Authorities 
generally agree that his father was a white man, who drifted into the Cherokee Nation 
some years before the Revolution and formed a temporary alliance with a Cherokee girl 
of mixed blood, who thes became the mother of the futute teacher. A writer in the 
Cherodee Phoenix, in. (828, savs that only his paternal grandfather was à white man, 
McKenney and Hall say that bis father was a white man named Gist. Phillips asserts 
that his father was George Gist, on unlicensed German trader from Georgia, who came 
into the Cherokee Nation in 1768, — By a Kentucky family it is claimed that. Sequoya'a 
father was Nathaniel Gist, son of the scout who accompanied Washington on his memor- 
able excursion to the Ohio, As the story goes, Nathaniel Gist was captured by the 
Cherokee at Braddock's defent (1755) and remained a prisoner with them for six. years, 
during which time he became the father of Sequoya. On his return to civilization he 
married a white woman in Virginia, by whom he had other children, nnd afterward te- 
moved to Kentucky, where Sequoya, then à. Baptist preacher, frequently visited him and 
was always recognized by the family as liis son. 

Aside from the fact that the Cherokee acted as allies of the. English: during the war 
in which Praddock’s defeat occurred, and that Sequoya, so far from being à preacher, 
wat not even a Christian, the story contains other elements of Improbability and appears 
to be one of those genealogical myths built upon a chance similarity of name. On the 
other hand, it is certain that Sequoya wns born before the date that Phillips allows, On 
his mother's side he was of good family in the tribe, his uncle being à chief in. Echots. 
According to personal information of James Wafford, who knew him well, being his 
second cocsin, Sequaya was probably born about the year 1760, and lived us a boy with 
his mother at Tuskegee town in Tennessee, just outside of old Fort Loudon, Tt te quite 
possible that his white father may have been a soldier of the garrison, one of those lovers 
for whom the Cherokee women risked their lives during the siege. What became of the 
father i& not known, but the mother lived alone with her son. 


The identity of Sequoya's father with the man referred to in the 
newspaper extract cited by Dr Peterson would seem from this to be 
extremely probable. ] 


Inaccurate Anthropologic Data regarding India. — Anthropologists 
and sociologists are very often required to use the comparative method when 
they try to trace the origin of institutions or work on similar problems, but 
when they use this method it is of the utmost importance that their facts 
be accurate, No precaution can be too great in this particular if truth 
beat all the writer'saim. In a number of books on sociology and anthro- 
pology one sees references to the customs and manners of the Hindus, 
but | find on examination that, in a surprisingly large number of works 
the information is inaccurate, though the writers who err are very often 
considered authorities on the subjects of which they treat. It would not 
be surprising if similar mistakes had taken place in referring to the cus- 
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roms of China and Japan. Expert opinion should be consulted when 
possible regarding the use of material relating to a particular country, but 
for Indian literature I give here a few rules to guide those who may not 
be able to avail themselves of expert assistance. 

І, Information published in governmental documents like the Imperial 
and provincial Gazetteers, ethnographic surveys, and Census Reports, 
forms the most important and most accurate data for anthropological 
purposes. 

Il, The writings of some prominent men of the Indian Civil Service 
come next in value, 

HI. Writings of casual tourists are almost useless, and those of Chris- 
tian missionaries should be viewed with suspicion. 

TV, In using the material furnished by the Sanskrit law-books and 
religious works expert assistance is necessary. Even most renowned 
European and American Sanskrit scholars make grave mistakes in inter- 
preting the data, and an anthropologist, unless he isa Sanskrit scholar of 
the highest order, should not think of using it. 

The number of students from India in this country is increasing and 
if a writer subjects his information to their criticism he will avoid some 
grave errors, Nevertheless the assistance of an Indian student would not 
be valuable in interpreting the material mentioned in 1V. unless the In- 
dian himself is an able Sanskrit scholar, 

SHRIDHAR V. KETKAR. 


The Bukidnon of Mindanao.— The following interesting information 
is contained in a letter recently received by the editor from Юг Е. С. 
Cole, now in the Philippine Islands in the interest of the Field Museum of 
Natural History : 

We are working with the Bukidnon, a non-Christian tribe sup- 
posed to cover most of north central Mindanao.. Two years ago this 
territory was organized into a sub-province and put in charge of an ener- 
gétic American governor. He started in the center of the country, and, 
when we reached here, we found his work there so efficient and thorough 
that we had to come out here to à region where he has not as yet begun 
his operations. Probably no people emphasize better than these the 
necessity of pushing the work in ethnolegy now. Within range of the 
governor they have built roads and bridges and have model towns sur- 
rounding plazas where the grass is cut with a lawn-mower. ‘The old dress 
has almost entirely vanished and the true Bukidnon is all under the 
surface. 
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Out here the situation is better — from our standpoint, New ideas 
are creeping in, but it is still possible to study the old. The men wear 
trousers and jackets elaborately embroulered, and gorgeous cloths also 
embroidered surround their heads. The women wear gay patchwork 
jackets and skirts, and striking hair ornaments. Earrings and ear plugs 
are common, while around the neck, arms, ankles, and toes of every 
woman are bellsand rings: Her heavy coin necklace jingles and elatters 
as she moves, so that it is truly a case of * music wherever she goes.’ 

* Of the people themselves D can tell little as yet, for we have had only 
seven weeks with them and our ideas may change ere we leave. They 
seem to be mixed bloods, with the Negrito element by no means small. 
‘They build small towns where they live on occasion, but most of their 
time is spent on their clearings out in the brush. There they raise hemp, 
a little rice, corn, tobacco, and coffee. ‘The soil is fertile and requires 
little work or attention to secure a good crop; but the * hookworm ' or 
his brother has bitten the people severely, and they barely manage to find 
enough to live on, ‘The woods are full of deer and pigs but they are sel- 
dom molested. ‘Traps are sometimes used, and at rare intervals the men 
hunt, but they are far from being ardent sportsmen. “They have a rather 
highly developed ceremonial life and a bewildering lot of spirits. You 
get one nicely placed and have his functions well worked out when sud. 
denly be becomes five or seven or ten." 


Nebraska State Historical Society. — The recent meeting of the 
Mebraska State Historical Society at Lincoln, Nebraska, Jan. 17-19, was 
a success both as to attendance and variety of papers presented. ‘Three 
sessions were held daily, in codperation with the Territorial Pioneers’ and 
the Mississippi Valley Historical Associations. ‘The historical papers, 
dealing chiefly with early days in Nebraska and Kansas, covered a wide 
range, among the speakers being Reverend M. A. Shine, Hon. Eugene F. 
Ware, former Commissioner of Pensions, and Colonel George W. Martin, 
Secretary of the Kansas Historical Society. The archeologie discussion 
was led by Mr Elmer E. Blackman, curator for the Society, followed by 
reports from the various local fields. Ethnology was represented by 
James Mooney of the Bureau of American Ethnology, who spoke upon 
u Camp Life with the Kiowa," “The Indian Ghost Dance," and “4 Ап 
Aboriginal State Map.'' ‘The aborigines of Nebraska were represented 
by Mr Alfred Blackbird, of the Omaha tribe, great-grandson of the famous 
chief, speaking in English, and by Mr Upton Henderson of the same 
tribe, speaking in his native language, The usual courtesies were ex: 
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tended by the local bodies and everybody seemed to feel that the meeting 
was an occasion of public concern. The offices and valuable collections 
of the Society, at present accommodated in the State University, will 
soon Le housed in a fine new building, already under way, for which the 
legislature has made a preliminary appropriation of $25,000. Much of 
the success of the meeting and of the Society is due to the earnest work 
of its energetic secretary, Mr Clarence S. Paine. 
James Mooney. 


Annual Meeting of the American Anthropological Association. — 
The next annual meeting of the American Anthropological Association will 
be held in Providence, R. I, —where the Archozlogical Institute of 
America will also meet, — Dec. 28-31, 1910. Special attention is called 
to the amendments to the constitution which are to be acted upon 
at this meeting. 

Tut School of American Archeology of the Archeological Institute 
of America will continue during the year roro the work of exploration 
and excavation of ancient ruins with collateral ethnological and historical 
work in New Mexico, Utah, Arizona, and Central America. The season 
for work in the southwestern part of the United States is from June x to 
November 1; in Central America it is from December 1 to May 1. 
Properly qualified persons will be admitted to the field expeditions of the 
school or to undertake research work under its direction in Santa Fé or 
elsewhere, on satisfying the staff of their ability in original investigation, 
Those who desire to undertake such work should write the director, Dr 
Edgar L. Hewett, stating his or her wishes, giving such information as 
to qualification as would naturally bs needed and stating when and for 
what length of time it is desired to take up the work. 

THE Museum of the Department of Anthropology of the University of 
California has come into possession of a collection from an ancient burial 
site from the southwestern edge of the great San Joaquin valley, in Kern 
county, central California. The human remains indicate partial cremation 
followed by burial, ‘Their state of preservation displays a hitherto un- 
described mode of wrapping the limbs. A piece of Pueblo cloth is 
perhaps the first positive evidence of direct relations between the south- 
west and central California. Other objects show clearly the former exist- 
ence in this region of customs and religious practices known in historic 
times only in southern California. 

Os the evening of February rath a reception was held at the Uni- 
versity Museum in Philadelphia on the occasion of the opening of the 
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George G. Heye Collection of North American Ethnology, which had 
been installed during the preceding months. The collection occupies two 
large halls and forms a remarkably complete representation of the material 
culture of the tribes of the Great Plains and also of the Eastern and South- 
eastern tribes. The arrangement has been very carefully carried out, and 
the collection, both in the material which it contains and the manner of 
its exhibition, is one of the most notable and valuable of the great public 
collections of American ethnology. 

Mns ZELIA NurTALL has handed in her resignation as member of 
the Organizing Committee of the Seventeenth International Congress 
Americanists, to be held in Mexico City next September, and has alio 
renounced the title of Honorary Professor of Mexican Archeology at the 
National Museum, as a protest against the treatment she received from the 
Ministry of Public Instruction and the Inspector of Monuments in con- 
nection with her recent discovery and proposed exploration of the ruin of 
an ancient temple on the island of Sacrificios, off Vera Cruz. — Sefence, 

A Joint meeting of the American Ethnological Society and the Sec- 
ton of Anthropology and Psychology of the New York Academy of Sci- 
ences was held at the American Museum of Natural History, New York, 
on Monday, March 28. Papers were read by Mr Paul Radin on ‘‘ Some 
Problems of Winnebago Ethnology '' and by Mr A. A. Goldenweiser on 
^ Australian Clan Exogamy.'" A meeting of the American Ethnological 
Society was held Wednesday, April 27, at which Dr Truman Michelson 
read a paper entitled ** The Fundamentals of Algonkian Grammar.'' 

Пк аяп Ми SELIGMANN have returned from their first exploratory 
ethnological survey of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, to which they were 
appointed by the Anglo-Egyptian government. They studied the 
hitherto uninvestigated Nubas of southern Kordofan, and the Shilluks, 
Dinkas, and Shir of the White Nile, A short time was spent between the 
White and Blue Niles, where a Neolithic site was discovered. Observa- 
tions were made on the sociology and religion of various tribes, and some 
anthropometrical data were obtained, especially of the Nubas. 

Dg F. W. PurNAM, Honorary Curator of the Peabody Museum of 
American Archeology and Ethnology, Harvard University; Ог Е. В. 
Dixon, Assistant Professor of Anthropology, and Dr A. M. Tozzer, Instruc- 
tor in Central American Archeology, have been appointed delegates of 
Harvard University at the foundation of the Mexican National University 
in September, 1910. Professor Dixon has also been appointed delegate 
at thë International Congress of Americanistas to be held at the City of 
Mexico at the same time. 
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Durie the month of February, Mr J. P, Harrington, of the School 
of American Archeology, gave a course of lectures at the University of 
Colorado on the ethnology and archeology of the Southwest. Since com- 
pleting the instruction at Boulder, Mr Harrington has been among the 
Southern Ute, at Ignacio, Colorado, where he is engaged in studying the 
Ute language. It is definitely planned that Mr Harrington make a study 
and record of the Pueblo and related languages extending through a 
number of years. 

Tae Department of Archeology of Phillip's Academy at Andover, 
Massachusetts, has received as a gift from Professor Williams of Andover, 
the Steinbriick collection of archeological material from the Mandan 
sites of North Dakota. ‘There are in all about nine thousand specimens, 
and the collection is especially rich in unusual types of bone implements 
and in the smaller stone objects; among these are rare forms of scrapers, 
double and single. 

By a letter to the Berliner Gesellschaft für Anthropologie, Ethnologie, 
und Urgeschichte dated September 17, 1909, Alfred Maass has established 
a gold medal to be awarded triennially by the Society to the person who, 
in the intervening period, has performed the most distinguished service 
in any of the subjects for which the Society stands, — The first award was 
made November 20, 1909, to Albert Grünwedel, leader of the third 
Turfan expedition. 

Dr EpwARD Sarrk has just published a volume entitled Zi£e/ma Text 
in the Anthropological series of the University of Pennsylvania Museum. 
At the present time, Dr Sapir, in addition to his work of teaching at the 
University, is engaged ina study of Ute linguistics and mythology with 
the assistance of Tony Tillohash, a Ute Indian from Kanab, Utah, who 
has been spending several months at the University Museum. 

D& ALES HabLiCKA has been appointed full curator of the Division 
of Physical Anthropology in the United States National Museum. — April 
1, accompanied by Dr Bailey Willis as geologist, he left for South America 
to study the remains of early man on that continent. He also expects to 
undertake anthropological work in Peru and Bolivia on behalf of the 
Smithsonian Institution, 

Ox May 16, Dr E. L. Hewett lectured before the University of 
Colorado Scientific Society at. Boulder, on his recent work on the ancient 
monuments at Copan in Honduras and Quirigua in Guatemala, He has 
been able to determine the order of development of the art, his results 
according perfectly with the dates worked out independently from the 
glyphs by his colleague Mr Morley. 
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Mz Wirsox D. Watris, who has been Rhodes Scholar at Oxford from 
Maryland during the last three years, has been appointed Harrison 
Research Fellow in Anthropology at. the University of Pennsylvania for 
1910-1911, Mr Wallis has been studying anthropology during his resi- 
dence at Wadham College, Oxford, and will take his A.M. degree this 
spring. 

Since the return of the DeMilhau Peabody Museum South American 
Expedition of Harvard University, Dr William C. Farabee has received 
from the Universidad Mayor de San Marcos de Lima a diploma as honor- 
ary member of the faculty of sciences in the university, for ‘* scientific 
merits and important services rendered to the government of Реги," 

Ar the American Museum of Natural History Dr Pliny E. Goddard 
has been appointed Associate Curator in the Department of Anthropology. 
Mr Harlan I. Smith has been advanced to an Associate Curatorship, Dr 
Herbert J. Spinden has been appointed Assistant Curator, and Mr Alanson 
Skinner has been added to the list as Assistant. 

De Aureep M. Tozzee, Instructor in Anthropology at Harvard 
University, and Mr R. E. Merwin have returned from an expedition to 
British Guatemala and Honduras. "They bring back a collection of 
antiquities from the four ruined cities which they discovered during the 
winter's work. 

Dg Fmaxk G. SrEck of the University of Pennsylvania spent two 
weeks at the Easter holidays among the Penobscot Indians at Old Town, 
Maine, where he collected a number of songs and other material of great 
value for the ethnology of the eastern Algonquians. 

Tue Ескікү В. Сохк, Jr, Exrkeprrios. ro Nuntia, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, reports the excavation of a 12th Dynasty Temple on the 
site of Behen, opposite Wady Halfa, where a number of fine statuettes and 
inscriptions have been brought to light. 

Dr Hermon C. Busrus, Director of the American Museum of 
Natural History, is making an expedition to. Mexico to plan the repro- 
duction of certain prehistoric ruins for structural use in the new hall of 
Mexican archeology. 

Tue only anthropological paper presented at the annual session of 
the National Academy of Sciences held in. Washington, April 19 to 21, 
was thatof Dr Franz Boason ''The Influence of Environment upon 
Human Types." 

Dg CmanLes Peanopy, of Harvard University, has returned from 
North Carolina, where, during the month of May, he explored two groups 
of small mounds in Cumberland County, near Fayetteville. 
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Da FREDERICK STARR, Associate Professor of Anthropology in the 
University of Chicago, who has been conducting anthropological 
researches in Japan since September, returned to Chicago in June, 

Dr GEORGE GRANT MacCurpny has been appointed to represent 
Yale University at the International Congress of Americanists to be held 
in the City of Mexico, September 8 to 14, 1910. 

Tue seventh International Congress of Criminal Anthropology, 
which was to have been held at Cologne in August next, has been post- 
poned until October, 1911. 

PROFESSOR JULIEN FRAIPONT, Rector of the University of Liége, well 
known for his writings on anthropology and geology, died on March 22 
in his fifty-third year. 

]. W. Lower, Ph.D., F.R.G.3., F.R.A.S., of Austin, Texas, has 
been elected a Fellow and Councillor of the North British Academy, New- 
castle upon Tyne, 

Nets C. Newson and Thomas T. Waterman have been appointed 
instructors and assistant curators in anthropology at the University of 
California, 

Mr H. C. BEYER, a student in the Graduate School of Harvard 
University, is now an ethnologist in the Bureau of Science at Manila. 

On February 1st, 191o, Dr G. B. Gordon, Curator of Anthropology 
in the University Museum, Philadelphia, was appointed Director of that 
institution, 

PaorEssog F. W, PurNaM, of Harvard University, has been elected 
a corresponding member of the Societa Romana di Antropologia, of 
Rome. 

Dr Aces HRDLIČKA, of the United States National Museum, has been 
made a corresonding member of the Anthropological Society of Vienna. 

AT Dartmouth College Charles E. Hawes has been advanced from an 
instructorship to assistant Professorship in anthropology. 
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SOME PROBLEMS OF THE AMERICAN RACE! 
By W. H. HOLMES 


“THE state of culture progress known as civilization had been 
| reached in parts of the Old World thousands of years before 
the existence of the continent now called America was sus- 
pected, Enterprising navigators had long been searching the seas, 
in the best craft of their time, for distant lands and especially for 
new pathways to the far east, but with meagre success until Colum- 
bus, in 1492, sailing under the flag of Spain, happened to sight the 
shores of the western world. ‘That a vast continent should have 
remained thus hidden away below the horizon of dwellers on the 
proximate shores of Europe on the east and Asia on the west is a 
marvel indeed, a marvel paralleled only by the fact that men had al- 
ready reached this land and that it was occupied by ten million 
people of a type wholly unknown to the wise men of the east. 

In the four hundred years of exploration and research which have 
followed the Columbian discovery no one has been able satisfac- 
torily to answer the oft-repeated questions of the Aow, the when, the 
whence, and the wko of the aboriginal inhabitants. Although we 
cannot hope to answer these interrogations fully, they are living 
questions, and refuse to be set aside or lightly passed over. The 
early stages of the investigation have given rise to much vain 
speculation, and much has been written advocating views that later 
have become untenable and are now on the high road to oblivion. 
Today the field of research is well cleared, and the problems are be- 
= 1 Read in part before the American Anthropological Association, Boston, December 

B, 1909. 
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ing presented and discussed in the broad and searching light of 
modern science. Comparative anthropology aided by a galaxy of 
allied sciences is scanning the problems from modern points of view, 
and our expectations of still stronger light are aroused by recent 
achievements of the rapidly developing and noble science of geology, 
which, word by word, page by page, is laying bare the marvelous 
records of the rocky strata of the earth's crust in which the secrets 
of the past lie hidden. To this science we must look fora more 
complete knowledge of the habitable areas of the globe and their 
relationships one with another throughout all periods, and above all 
it is geological research that must furnish the missing links, osteo- 
logical and cultural, and the chronology of events that shall enable 
us to formulate, in outline at least, a connected history of the human 
family. 
BiotocicAL PROBLEMS 

In approaching the history of the American race the first prob- 
lems to present themselves are biological. We can consider neither 
the people of America nor the peopling of America without dealing 
first with the history of the human family, its derivation from ante- 
cedent forms, the maturing of the species sapiens, the original habi- 
tat and dispersal to the various land areas of the globe. These 
problems are yet largely in the speculative stage, but facts enough 
have accumulated to aid us in formulating working hypotheses and 
to make it possible to lay out and conduct intelligent researches. 

Formerly it was very generally held that man stands alone asa 
a separate unit of creation, distinct in every respect from other crea- 
tures, and there may yet be diversity of opinion on this point; but 
science has opened the way to a general acceptance of the conclu- 
sion that all living forms are parts of one system, that all the higher 
organisms alike had their beginnings in more elementary forms, and 
that, whatsoever the forms previously assumed, they have come to 
be what they are through a long series of specializing transforma- 
tions. The culminating member of the wonderful series of progres- 
sive steps is the family Honminide. The various specializing agen- 
cies concerned in the evolution of the numerous more or less 
well-defined species and varieties of man are the subject of carnest 
research, but their analysis is beyond the requirements of this 
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1. — The human groups ànd their kindred of today. 


sketch, the main purpose of which is to summarize briefly the rela- 
tions, biologic, chronologic, and geographic, of the American race 
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with the principal Old World groups— the Mongolian, the Cau- 
casian, and the Ethiopian! The genetic relationships of these 


groups with their immediately inferior kindred — the Simians — of 
the present day are indicated in Diagram I. 
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1l. — Developmental relationships of men, apes, and monkeys. 


Diagram I] expresses roughly our conception of the general 
developmental position of the four members of the human family 

i The term rare is employed loosely in speaking of any of the somatic groups, as the 
simian mee, ibe human race, the American race. The lerm nariety is employed in like 
manner for various secondary aud minor subdivisions. 
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with relation to the lower allied forms whose genetic position is indi- 
cated in Diagram I. The upper zone is the realm of man ; the second, 
the realm of the apes; the third, the realm of the monkeys. In the 
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11, — Parting of the groups alter the human status had been reached. 


superior zone are the //eminida@, represented by four sub-divisions — 
the Caucasian, the American, the Mongolian, and the African — and 
an indefinite number of varieties, the genetic stem connecting down- 
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ward through the successive stages of development to hypothetical 
beginnings. The connections, or lack of connections, of this stem 
with the stems of the various groups of apes and monkeys are neces- 
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IV. — Parting of the groups before the human status bad been reached. 


sarily indefinite, but the morphologic relationships with these groups 
are such that we can not avoid the conclusion that each has separ- 
ated in tum from a common, generalized ancestral stem. 
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Discussion has raged around the question of the specific unity of 
man. Itis mot even known whether the ways of the several existing 
sub-species parted after the human status had been reached by the 
group as a whole (Diagram IT) or whether separation and differ- 
entiation took place at an earlier stage, two or more groups of the 
Hominida thus rising independently to the status of man (Diagram 
IV) and finally occupying their present relative positions in the scale 
of development, Some hold that the separation was early, It is 
maintained, for example, that the African, or black, sub-species 
stands far apart from the other branches, presenting so many points 
of decided dissimilarity as to be classed as a separate species. This 
would affect the form but would not alter the character of the genetic 
tree (see Diagrams IIl and IV). The limitations of species are 
necessarily indefinite and it is quite sufficient for our purpose to have 
it agreed that the several races of men are derived by differentiation 
from a common stock, howsoever that stock may have been consti- 
tuted, and that the differences are due, at least in large part, to dis- 
persal to several more or less completely isolated land areas, It 
appears that the question of the unity of the races or the lack of it 
may be one of definition only, the answer depending on the view we 
choose to take as to what constitutes the human status. Our con- 
ception of the race tree as indicated in the diagrams may, however, 
be wide of the mark. The assumption embodied in these diagrams 
is that the biological history of the human ancestral group has been 
very simple. It is implied that the whole of the mutually fertile 
population was confined to a single area where free intermingling 
was possible, but this assumption may need more careful examina- 
tion. It is well understood that if, at any period in the history of 
families of creatures, certain groups should become separated in dif- 
ferent regions, or continents, so that free intercourse between the 
groups would be interfered with, there would arise, or tend to arise, 
varieties and species according to the degree of variation. It is 
equally clear that if by changes of geographic relations all such 
groups, not differentiated beyond the mutually fertile limit, should be 
thrown together indiscriminately, unless kept intact by selective an- 
tagonisms they would tend to return to the simple condition of a 
uniform stock. This coming together may have happened to any 
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V, — Possible complexity of the ancestral stem of the human family. 
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two, three, or more of the groups, in case so many existed; and as 
the result of successive geographic changes such as the world may 
well have undergone, the process of separating and uniting may have 
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continued indefinitely. Who shall say then what was the precise 
condition of the ancestral human stem at any period in the past ? 
The black race for example may be, as the diagram assumes, the 
result of a branching and subsequent isolated growth, but may it not 
be the result of the merging of two or more widely variant lines 
brought together through environmental changes? In like manner 
may not the Mongolian be the resultant of other mergzings and the 
Caucasian of others still? May not the conditions of the ancestral 
stem then be something as seen in Diagram V, where we have illus- 
trations of strict monogenesis on the one hand or polygenesis on the 
other, according to the place in the history of the family at which we 
draw our datum line, There may never have been a time when 
there was a single homogeneous race stem and hence never ideal 
monogenesis. If we regard all the groups of related beings within 
mutually fertile limits as the stem, there has never been any condi- 
tion other than that of monogenesis, and that, I take it, is the true 
view. That at any time in the past, even at the so-called cradle 
period, there could have been a single homogeneous group cannot be 
proved and need not be assumed. That at any time in the past the 
ancestral stock should have been reduced to a single pair is beyond 
the pale of belief. | 

The significance of the expression *' mutually fertile limits '* is 
indicated in Diagram VI. 

Unless some of the groups already outside of the mutually fertile 
limits by an extraordinary reversion should return within the fertile 
limit there could be no polygenesis; Should any one venture to 
assert that such a return had come under observation we should be 
tempted to perpetrate a hibernicism by affirming that the coming in 
afforded excellent proof that there had never been a going out. 

We may derive a valuable lesson in race mutation from what is 
taking place in the world today literally before our eyes. We ob- 
serve the groups produced by isolation on separate land areas now 
freely intermingling, The geographic barriers have been broken 
down by modern advances in transportation facilities and the racial 
comminglings that formerly went on only along lines of contact of 
the racial groups, resulting in limited mixture of bloods, are now 
taking place on a grand scale. The progressive character of these 
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conditions is indicated in Diagram VII; thisis especially pronounced 
between the black and red races ' in the United States, between the 
white and red in Mexico, among all three in middle and South 
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! It i$ convenient sometimes to use the color terms for the four sub-races, alibough it 
ia understood that the red race is. never red, the white never white, the yellow never 
yellow, and the black often not black. 
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America, and among the yellow, white, and black races in various 
parts of the Old World. The barriers of land and sea are almost 
wholly broken down and the only remaining barrier of the races 1s 
race prejudice, which attitude will retard the progress of integration 
but not prevent its final tiumph. ‘The fate of the races is manifestly 
in the balance. Although somewhat similar conditions must have 
existed at various times in past ages, itis not probable that race 
comminglings on an equal scale have ever taken place within the 
line of human descent, but that like blendings have often occurred 
can hardly be doubted. 

Stepping over the line of the present, and venturing a hasty 
glance into the future, we may forecast successive somatic changes 
as indicated in Diagram VIII. The progress of integration and 
blending of the racial elements will be rapidly accelerated. The 
complete absorption or blotting out of the red race will be quickly 
accomplished, and beyond this, though still far away, we foresee a 
final reduction of all peoples to a common race type. If peaceful 
amalgamation fails, extinction of the weaker by less gentle means 
will do the work. No other result can be anticipated unless the 
wonder-working agencies of transportation should make possible 
migration to other worlds than ours. The final battle of the races 
for possession of the world is already on. 

The life history of the American race, as outlined above and as 
indicated more clearly in Diagram IX, is simple indeed. We infer 
from abundant evidence a slow development of the race in the past, 
beginning with the earliest occupation of the continent and continu- 
ing up to the Columbian period, Our people have been witnesses 
of a few hundred years of vain struggle ending with the pathetic 
present, and we are now able to foretell the fading out to total ob- 
livion in the very near future. All that will remain to the world of 
the fated race will be a few decaying monumemts, the minor relics 
preserved in museums, and something of what has been written. 
Today, before the wave of foreign invasion has fairly reached the 
remoter regions of America, the exotic peoples number nearly one 
hundred millions, the mixed bloods fifty millions, and the native 
remnant of strictly pure stock may be thought of as an almost neg- 
ligible quantity. The Indian population of the United States in 
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three hundred years has been reduced to less than one-third the 
original number, and among this remnant the pure bloods have to 
be sought in far-away districts. The end is thus not far to seek. 
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PRosLEMS or Rack RELATIONSHIPS 

It is customary to speak of the American aborigines as a single 
sub-species or variety, but there are really two well-marked divisions 
— the Eskimo of the northern shoreland and the Indian tribes occu- 
pying the expansive areas to the sout h. Occasionally we hear the 
former spoken of as the possible original occupants of a large part 
of the northern continent, and traces of their presence are supposed 
to have been found far to the south, but nothing has been proved 
regarding such primary occupancy. Though scattered over exten- 
sive and more or less isolated districts, the Eskimo are a singularly 
homogeneous people physically, intellectually, and culturally, their 
language even showing only dialectic variations. This condition 
does not support the assumption that they formerly occupied exten- 
sive areas, where under widely varying environments they would be 
subject to strong differentiating influences, sure to tell on the lan- 
guage, institutions, and arts of a very primitive people. When we 
observe that the Eskimo are manifestly more closely allied with the 
boreal peoples of the Old World than are the Indian tribes, and take 
into account the fact that they occupy the northern margin of the 
continent including the ferry and the bridge to Asia, we conclude 
that they represent late intercontinental movements and that they 
may be comparatively recent arrivals in America. The Eskimo prob- 
ably acquired ina measure their present distinctive characteristics, 
somatic and cultural, in some restricted American area, and pos- 
sibly, when glacial researches shall have made clear the succession 
of events connected with the appearance and disappearance of the 
ice sheets, the whole problem may be susceptible of solution. The 
Eskimo may be the Alaskans of the Glacial period, or of a portion 
of that period, occupying the large areas in the northwest not inva- 
ded by the ice, in contact always with the tribes across Bering sea, 
but separated completely for thousands of years from the Indians 
(assuming the existence of the latter) on the southern side of the 
great glacial barrier. Under such conditions they would naturally 
have followed the ice as it receded to the east until Greenland was 
reached, but would have been checked in southward movements by 
the advancing front of the tribes of the south, 

On the other hand the Indians, scattered over the two Americas, 
show comparatively wide divergence among themselves in secondary 
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racial characters and especially in cultural achievements, a condition 
indicating a prolonged period of well-localized yet not wholly isolated 
occupancy. Аз а гасе they had become so highly specialized that 
many of the earlier observers failed to discover their true racial 
affinities and sought to derive them from various European, Asiatic, 
African, and Polynesian peoples. Recent researches in comparative 
ethnology, however, have set the matter right, and the connection 
of the Americans, in large part at least, with the peoples of Asia has 
been pretty satisfactorily established, In a large percentage of their 
characters the American aborigines distinctly approximate the Asiatic 
type of man. Itis held by some well-known authorities that the 
Asiatic invasion of a round-headed people was preceded by the 
arrival of pioneers of the long-headed paleolithic race of Europe, by 
way of a North Atlantic land bridge supposed to have connected 
the two continents down to post-glacial times. But the best 
authorities today recognize no such bridge and it seems likely that 
the long-heads and the short-heads will have to be accounted for in 
some other way. This way has been provided by some theorists 
on the assumption of a paleo-American race of long-heads which 
has been located in South America. It is apparent, however, that 
the theories have been devised to account for the presence in 
America of the two types of crania, The explanation may better 
be sought perhaps in local tendencies to variation, paleo-Asiatic or 
American, rather than in the presence of other than Asiatic-Ameri- 
can elements. 
PRonLEMS OF TIME 

The second group of problems comprises those of time or period. 
When did the family mature as man, and when did the expanding 
population spread from the region in which the Afewrinide took 
shape, to occupy the various land areas of the globe? Beyond the 
limits of written history our only time scale is furnished by geology, 
and the correlation of our branching ancestral stem with the leaves 
of the great stone record furnishes a chronology which, although as 
yet imperfect and largely tentative, as investigation proceeds must 
assume definite and authoritative form. 

The condition of the several subdivisions of man at the beginning 
of the historic period, a few thousand years ago, indicates that the 
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status of the then known growps —the African, the Mongolian, and 
the Caucasian — was much the same as now, The separation must 
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have taken place, therefore, ages before, and there is good reason for 
supposing that two or more of the sub-species were occupying their 
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separate land areas during part or possibly all of the prolonged 
period which we speak of as Pleistocene or Glacial. We may even 
venture to believe that man, or highly developed forms of his ante- 
cedents, existed on some great land area of the globe at the close of 
the Tertiary period, and it is regarded as not improbable that the 
separation and somewhat wide dissemination began with the exten- 
sive changes in geography and climate initiated at or near that time, 
the better part of a million years ago. 

The general chronologic position of the human tree thus sug- 
gested is indicated in Diagram X, the time of the separation of the 
four branches being imperfectly defined. Itis inferred that some idea 
of the order of separation may be gained by a comparative study of 
the physical and mental characters and cultural achievements of the 
sub-species and their relative positions on the land areas. It isnot 
probable, however, that all were differentiated at once or during the 
same epoch. The African and the Asiatic may be the result of the 
first branching, taking permanent form in well-separated environ- 
ments, the Caucasian and especially the American developing. later, 

The features of the chronological diagram may be briefly enu- 
merated. The geological periods, beginning above, are; (1)the Recent 
or post-Glacial, estimated to cover a period of 25,000 years; (2) the 
post-Pliocene or Glacial, placed at 600,000 years ; (3) the Pliocene, 
at 1,000,000 years, These figures represent an approximate mean 
of the estimates made by our best chronologists, and can be relied on 
at least as suggestive of the relative lengths and orders of magnitude 
of the periods. The general relation of man and his precursor in 
time is indicated by brackets at the Jeft. 

Tt 14 surmised by some that the American race, as known to us, 
may be the product of post-glacial time (American), that is to say, 
the period, long or short, which has elapsed since the last retreat of 
the ice to the northeast and the final opening of the thoroughfares 
between Alaska and the transglacial areas to the south—a period 
variously estimated at from eight thousand to sixty thousand years. 
But itis a question whether this period was long enough to have per- 
mitted the ripening of conditions, physical and cultural, characteriz- 
ing the native peoples. That the first installments of the race may 
have made their way to the south during one or more of the inter- 
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XI. — Comparative view of the reputed finda of fossil] man, 


brought forward to establish this early occupation of the continent 


can hardly be regarded as conclusive in the absence of traces of the 
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actual presence of man or his antecedents in formations of inter- or 
preglacial age, 

A comparative view of the various geological observations bear- 
ing on man's early occupancy of the continents is instructive with 
respect to the quality as well as to the quantity of the evidence, 
In Diagram XI a number of the geological observations indicating 
or assumed to indicate the early presence of man and of possible 
progenitors on the different continents are arranged approximately 
in the chronological order assigned to them by the various authori- 
ties. The race stems of the several geographical areas, rightfully 
connected in à common trunk, are here separately prolonged for con- 
venience of presentation. A, A indicates approximately the range 
of positions assigned to the human remains and relics obtained from 
the caves and auriferous gravel deposits of California; В, В, the 
range of positions assigned to finds in the Mississippi valley, includ- 
ing the Lansing man, the Nebraska man, and the Little Falls man ; 
C, C, the position of discoveries at Trenton, New Jersey, and other 
localities in the eastern United States, The approximate position of 
discoveries of human remains in the Pleistocene caves of Brazil and 
in the Pampean formations of Argentine and of more primitive forms 
in the Argentine Tertiaries, are shown in D, D, E E. 

Of the Old World observations we have, at A, ÆA, the positions 
assigned to finds of human remains in western Europe, the earlier 
examples being Homo Moustierensis and the Chapelle-aux-Saints 
man, France; /Jomw Heidelbergensis, Germany ; the Neanderthal 
man, Prussia; and the Spy man, Belgium. ‘The only important 
find in Asia is /ithecanthropus erectus of Java, G. 

lt is true that the problems of antiquity and of distribution 
must be settled finally by geological evidence, but as indicated 
in the diagram the present status of that evidence is most 
unsatisfactory. Should we accept at its present face value the 
American evidence placed on record by Whitney, Ameghino, and 
others, we must reach at once the conclusion that America was in- 
hibited by the human race a million years before the day of Piske- 
canthropus erectus and that the so-called New World was the 
cradle of the human race or at least of one or more races. These 
extraordinary results tend to awaken a suspicion that some ol 
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the proofs of antiquity brought forward may be faulty, and this 
suspicion is further strengthened by our knowledge of the fact that 
most of the various observations utilized as evidence have been 
made by persons who were not qualified to deal critically with 
geological phenomena, or who, not realizing the importance of exact 
observation, failed to scrutinize properly the conditions under which 
the human relics were found. In North America much of the evi- 
dence which was formerly accepted as satisfactory, on closer inves- 
tigation has lost its force, and is no longer implicity relied on as 
proof of glacial or pre-glacial antiquity. Some of the South 
American evidence also has been challenged, and it is highly prob- 
able that critical examination may demonstrate like shortcomings 
in observations heretofore generally accepted. It is manifest, there- 
fore, that the problem of fossil man awaits the light of further and 
prolonged research, and requires especially as a preparatory step the 
clearing away of a heavy burden of faulty observations and unwar- 
ranted conclusions. An earnest appeal for coóperation in dealing 
with the various phases of the subject is hereby made to those 
geologists and paleontologists whose researches bring them into 
close contact with the later Tertiary and post- Tertiary formations. 


PROBLEMS OF ORIGIN 

Somewhere in one of the great land areas of the globe lived and 
flourished the family of creatures to which the human precursor be- 
longed, Somewhere our particular ancestral group worked its way 
upward out of the simple animal state, passing beyond other groups 
into the realm of erect posture, articulate speech, the manual arts, 
and it is reasonable to suppose that in the geological formations of 
that environment traces of the osseous remains of the man of this 
era are still preserved. It is the ambition of the student of anthro- 
pology to discover these remains, thus making substantial contribu- 
tions to the initial chapters of human history. 

It would appear that a number of land areas may reasonably 
lay claim to the distinction of being the birthplace of the race — 
Asia, Europe, Africa, America, and hypothetical lands auxiliary to 
both continents, now wholly or in part depressed beneath the sea. 
Numerous reasons may be urged, however, why this birth land 
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could not have been America. The eastern continent is far superior 
in area, in resources, and in diversity of living forms; it presents 
examples, living and fossil, of numerous near relatives of man; and 
today it contains the great body of humanity having vast diversity 
of racial characters and wide range of cultural conditions, all tending 
to indicate a prolonged period of occupancy. The western conti- 
nent, on the other hand, is more limited in area ; it contains or con- 
tained in the great body of its area but one race and that compara- 
tively few in numbers and singularly uniform in physical characters 
and cultural conditions. It seems in the highest degree improbable 
that migration from America, at least of representatives of the pres- 
ent homogeneous race, could have resulted in peopling Europe, 
Asia, Africa, Australia, and Polynesia with races so diversified as 
the black, the yellow, and the white. 

Advocates of the autochthonous origin of American man are just 
now claiming particular attention. Armed with the fragment of a 
fossil femur said to have come from the Miocene beds of the Argen- 
tine Republic, a stray vertebra, certain cinder-like relics, and other 
traces, also from middle Tertiary beds, Ameghino has constructed 
the remarkable scheme presented in Diagram XII. This diagram 
embodies and connects in a system not only the various human 
traces reported from the Argentine Republic and Brazil, but ac- 
counts for all human stocks in the New as well as in the Old World. 
The material employed in the development of this ambitious scheme 
isextremely meagre and will doubtless in a great measure fade away 
ander the sharp fire of criticism that must ensue. 

The attempt to locate the regions occupied by the human fore- 
bears at any particular geological period or stage of evolution is 
beset with great difficulties, the chief of which is the dearth of finds 
of well authenticated fossil remains, while many of the traces that 
have been found, such ая prthecanthrepus and dryopithecns, must 
be employed with the greatest care, since no one can say without 
additional connecting links whether or not they belong to the direct 
line of human descent. Considering the hints furnished by the 
various fossil finds, as tentatively shown in Diagram ХІ, four pos- 
sible cradle regions are suggested, namely ; Java, western Europe, 
California, and Argentine, as indicated in Diagram XIII. 
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Assuming a common origin for the Jominide in some parts of 
the Old World and climates and grouping of the continents corre- 
sponding in the main to the present, the probabilities seem favorable 
to the view that dispersal to distant land areas did not take place 
until the populations had greatly multiplied and until considerable 
advance had been made in the arts of humanity. Under known 
geographical and climatic conditions, America naturally would have 
been the last of the great land areas to be reached. 


PmaBLEWS OK INTERCONTINENTAL COMMUNICATION 

According to the testimony of both geology and biology the 
eastern and western continents for along period have been connected 
more or less intimately by bridges and ferries. No one can say, 
however, just what obstacies may have stood in the way of migrat- 
ing peoples at any very early period and when and how the various 
obstacles were met and overcome. We cannot even say with cer- 
tainty whether the first intercontinental migration was made by the 
practically cultureless pioneers of the /omimde, by wandering 
hordes of the early Stone Age, or by tribes employing the dugout 
or the skin boat. These problems are the subject of earnest re- 
search, and a consideration of first importance is that of the character 
of the bridges and ferries, the possible routes by means of which the 
American continent could have been reached (Diagram XIV). Ав 
they appear today these approaches are first, the. north. Atlantic 
chain of islands connecting northern Europe with Labrador ; second, 
the mid-Atlantic currents setting steadily westward from the African 
coast to South America and the West Indies ; third, the middle and 
southern Pacific currents traversing the vast expanses separating 
the Polynesian islands from South America; fourth, the Japan cur- 
rents setting to the northeast from Asia and washing the shores of 
North America: fifth, the Aleutian-Commander chain of islands 
connecting Kamchatka with Alaska; sixth, the well-known route 
by Bering strait; and, seventh, possible connections during re- 
mote periods across the Polar regions north and south, Geological 
changes within the human period may have obliterated other 
thoroughfares, and all of those enumerated above may have under- 
gone changes increasing or diminishing their availability as routes of 
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migration. As they stand, the majority are not available for primi- 
tive voyagers; and could have been traversed only by wayfarers 
drifting with the winds or currents to transoceanic shores, Such 
voyages are not likely to have occured except in comparatively re- 
cent times,and can hardly have resulted in colonization or in 
seriously affecting blood or culture in regions already occupied. 
The story of Fusang, the land accidentally reached by early Chinese 
voyagers, is not of consequence in this connection, since the time is 
recent, and since it is not at all probable that the land visited and 
reported by the wandering priests was America. If, as is generally 
believed, Fusang was Japan, the backward state of eastern Asiatic 
navigation in recent centuries is thus clearly indicated. 

It is well known that Japanese junks have been found floating in 
the near Pacific or stranded on the American shores, but this also 
has little bearing on the question of the peopling of America, since 
this continent was certainly inhabited before the Japanese junk became 
a sca-going vessel. 

It has been a favorite theory with a few writers that the north 
Atlantic was wholly or partially bridged by land connections in the 
remote past, that the Faroe islands, Iceland, and Greenland were so 
intimately connected that northern Europe has furnished at least a 
part of the American population ; but modern researches seem to 
discredit this theory, and James Geikie, in a recent work, does not 
hesitate to declare’ that “not a single scrap of evidence" can be 
adduced in support of the once generally accepted idea of a pre- 
glacial or early glacial elevation of the northern Atlantic sea bed. 
The elevation of this region was probably assumed by glacialists as 
the best means of explaining the glacial period. This route may be 
omitted, therefore, from consideration as a probable thoroughfare for 
European migration to America. Highly developed water craft 
carrying fresh water and a food supply would be required to traverse 
the three formidable stretches of open sea between the Faroe islands 
and Labrador. There are no currents setting in the proper direc- 
tion to aid in this voyage, and storm driven mariners are not to be 
counted on as colonists. 

The chance of voyagers having reached America intentionally 

! Geikie, J., Fragmener of Earia Lore, p. 283. 
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with the aid of the trade winds or the mid-Atlantic currents, prior 
to the time of Columbus, is perhaps too slight to call for serious 
consideration. The shortest possible voyage between Africa and 
South America is upwards of 1,000 miles in length. The fabled 
Atlantis has been regarded as a possible route of communication 
between the two continents but geologists say that, if an Atlantis 
ever existed, it certainly disappeared before the beginning of the 
human period. 

In the southern and middie Pacific there are thousands of miles 
of open sea separating South America from the nearest Pacific islands, 
a condition precluding the idea that very primitive peoples could 
have found a thoroughfare here, and geologists have discovered no 
evidence tending to show that these enormous gaps were ever 
bridged. The same may be said of the route of the north Pacific 
current, which originates in the Japan sea and sweeps the shores of 
North America from the Aleutian islands to the Gulf of California, 
Traversing these vast wastes of ocean was hardly possible, even by 
drifting voyagers, until within comparatively recent times. 

We now approach the route afforded by the festoon of islands 
draped like a wreath, in the Pacific between Kamchatka and Alaska. 
Today, with the boats of the primitive natives of both coasts, this 
isa possible route, but the voyage has one great interval of 300 
miles of open and generally tempestuous sea. [t was not, there- 
fore,a probable route for very primitive times. Examinations of 
the ancient midden heaps and other inhabited sites of the Aleutian 
islands give no encouragement to the idea that this was ever a tho- 
roughfare for migrating populations. Doctor Dall's careful explora- 
tions ' indicate that three periods of Aleutian occupancy may be dis- 
tinguished, estimated to embrace in all some 3,000 years or more. 
The earliest period is represented by the echinus eaters, a people of 
the lowest culture, apparently without fire, and, so far as the evi- 
dence goes, without implements or utensils of any kind, and neces- 
sarily without boats or any other possible means of sailing the seas. 
The second occupants were fish-eating tribes, who may have had 
craft of the simplest kind, but certainly none fitted for long voyages. 


es Юй: 
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The people of the third period were more advanced, approximating 
to the historic tribes in culture. The first and second occupants 
were necessarily of continental American origin and the same state- 
ment is no doubt equally true of the third. In all the deposits not 
a trace was found indicating that stranger wayfarers of higher cul- 
ture, or of any culture, had ever passed that way. If this chain of 
islands had been a thoroughfare for migrating tribes this could 
hardly be true. Stations would have been made on all the larger 
islands and some indications of their presence would remain to the 
present day. The Commander islands, forming the western links 
of the chain, were not inhabited when first visited by civilized man, 
and no traces thereon of occupancy of any kind have been as yet 
reported. Thus there is an interval of more than 300 miles on this 
supposed route in which no evidence has been found of human 
presence, while an expanse of a thousand miles or more shows no 
trace of migrating peoples. None of the native peoples of the whole 
north Pacific coast from Japan to California, when first known to the 
whites, would have ventured to navigate the broad expanse of open 
sea that separates the outer members of the Aleutian group from 
Kamchatka without stronger motives for so doing than can now be 
imagined, and there is no evidence that at any earlier time the 
people of this coast were more enterprising or skillful in boatmaking 
and navigation, or that stronger motives for attempting the voyage 
existed than during the historic period. Trade by such peoples 
over such a route isnot to be thought of. Neither is there evidence 
of the bridging of Bering sea by glacial or other ice masses so as to 
make migration feasible, and it seems highly improbable that it 
ever was a thoroughfare for any people. It seems safe to conclude 
that the so-called Aleutian-Commander island route is not and never 
has been an intercontinental route of travel. 

Among the possible gateways to America, interest centers chiefly 
around that of Hering strait ; it is apparently possible, without change 
in present intercontinental relations, for Asiatic peoples of primitive 
culture to have reached and peopled America. The distance from 
land to land is only forty miles and during especially frigid seasons 
ice forms a bridge so complete that crossing becomes a question onlv 
of the presence of migrating peoples and of warmth and food supply 
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for the journey. Here then, supposing no important modification of 
conditions, there has ever been an open thoroughfare from Asia to 
America for peoples of a culture sufficiently matured to enable them 
to withstand the rigors of Arctic climates. 


PROBLEMS Of MIGRATION 

In this discussion we pass over entirely consideration of the fact 
that inhabitants of the far northwest have moved to some extent 
acréss Bering strait into Asia, Occupation of the habitable areas 
of both continents is so ancient that migratory tendencies must have 
long since reached a state of practical equilibrium, and recent move- 
ments of population back and forth could have no possible relation 
with the movements of the period of primary occupancy, Although 
the early settlement of America is readily conceded, the period ts not 
even approximately determined. The theory that the precursor of 
man occupied the entire world in pre-glacial or early glacial times is 
not to be accepted on the limited evidence furnished. The main points 
of this so called evidence are as follows: (1) that traces of possible 
precursors have been recovered from pre-glacial formations in widely 
separated regions; (2) that primitive forms of the Afommnid@e have 
been recovered from early Quaternary formations in western Europe 
and in South America; (3) that in late Tertiary time the relation 
of land areas was more favorable to general distribution of the higher 
mammals than in the present period; (4) that climatic conditions 
prevailing in Tertiary and earlier Tertiary times conspired with favor- 
able geographical connections to make continental communication 
casier than it is today ; (5) that the physical and cultural charac- 
teristics of the American tribes are so highly specialized as to warrant 
the assumption of great antiquity. These considerations are worthy 
of close attention, but in the absence of well authenticated traces of 
man in the geological formations of the periods referred to they must 
be relegated in the main to the realm of speculation. 

At first glance the theory of very early and general distribution of 
the Hominide may not impress the mind as being unreasonable, yet 
it should be asked why this group of creatures more than the apes 
and monkeys should take to wandering into distant and inhospitable 
regions? When we consider that quadrupeds generally have a 
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widely distributed and reliable food supply, that nature furnishes 
them with ample protection. from the cold, and that they multiply 
rapidly, while the precursor of man in-all probability was unfitted to 
withstand the cold of Arctic climates or even of temperate winters, 
subsisted on tropical fruits rather than on animal food, replenished his 
numbers slowly, and was not endowed with the fleetness of foot that 
makes seasonal migrations possible, there seems to be sufficient 
for reason holding that distribution to the remote, and especially 
the temperate and frigid areas, was much slower than would be the 
distribution of most mammals. The tropical and sub-tropical man 
of early times would not willingly migrate to inhospitable lands and 
forbidding environments any more than would the apes today. He 
had not only to become measurably acclimated but had to acquire 
sufficient intelligence to cnable him to master the adverse conditions 
of the colder climates and it seems that only highly developed, rea- 
soning, fire-using, implement-making, and warmly-clothed man 
would be equal to the task. It is reasonable therefore to hold that 
the Мәтілійе probably did not begin to spread widely beyond their 
original habitat until the human status had been fully reached and 
neither far nor rapidly until a considerable degree of culture had been 
achieved. 

Under known conditions of land relations and climate 1t appears 
that America could hardly have been colonized by a people not well 
skilled as hunters and fishers, not acquainted with fire, and not sup- 
plied with suitable clothing, Today, deprived of fire and clothing, 
the human race could not survive a year north of 30 or 35 degrees 
of north latitude, and it seems that more primitive tropical forms 
would have little greater chance of survival. 

The migrations of the precursor were, no doubt, directed, as 
were those of the related mammalian groups, along lines of least 
resistance, as determined by immediate considerations of multipli- 
cation of numbers, food supply, safety from foes, climatic change, 
and instincts acquired from long periods of experience. The move- 
ments of primitive man were doubtless of kindred nature, while civil- 
ized man is governed more fully by well defined ultimate considera- 
tions of welfare. 

The movements of the pioneers of the race were not those of 
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simple migration from a native seat. Each step was the result of 
pressure of some form which by degrees pushed groups out of the 
original habitat, thence from environment to environment, each step 
requiring painful processes of exploitation and adaptation and each 
being liable to retrogression, defeat, and even complete group anni- 
hilations. We may fairly assume, however, that the perpetual 
struggle for existence necessarily engaged in by migrating peoples 
dealing with new and strenuous conditions developed the hardihood 
and the higher attributes of mind that in time came to characterize 
the race, making possible the conquest of the remoter parts of the 
world, 

Considering the conditions under which dissemination must have 
taken place, it seems improbable that man occupied all lands while 
still within the very primitive stages of progress and we are bound 
to insist at least that early or even late peopling of any land should 
not be assumed but should be established by evidence that can with- 
stand the severest criticism. When we recall the difficulty with 
which the civilized nations of Europe, possessed of sea-yoing craft, 
reached far lands, it should not surprise us if primitive man, with- 
out boats, or with craft of the simplest kind only, left some of the 
remoter regions of the world, as, for example, America, for a long 
time undiscovered, 

The ten thousand miles separating tropical Asia and tropical 
America could be traversed by men afoot in a few years of contin- 
yous progress, but for reasons already given we must not think af 
the movement that led to the peopling of America from tropical 
regions, possibly of the Old World, in the light of an ordinary 
journey. Previous to the period of commercial activity among 
nations the home of each people was the center of the world to that 
people and in the absence of a strong motive long journeys would 
not be undertaken. 

The precursor of man at the period of his specialization as man 
probably occupied a limited area — possibly a single homogeneous 
environment — and the variations of race took place as a result of 
dispersal and consequent group isolation. We may fairly assume 
that the precursor, during the stage of development represented by 
Pithecanthropus erectus, occupied some area in southern or south- 
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eastern Asia not larger perhaps than that occupied by the gibbon or 
the orang today. Can we imagine agencies sufficiently potent to have 
sent such a creature in haste northward a thousand miles, from tropi- 
cal Java, for example, to the sub-tropical Irrawaddy, thence, later, 
five hundred miles into the temperate Yellow river region, thence 
a thousand miles or more into the Amur valley, and thence again 
two thousand miles aver the icy plateaus and ranges into Siberia, 
across-the chill and barren tundra to the Anadyr, and finally to 
arctic Cape East? A tendency to wander may be assumed, but 
pressure of multiplying numbers would seem to be the only adequate 
agency in driving peoples from a land of warmth and plenty to the 
inhospitable regions of the North. At best a vast amount of time 
necessarily would be consumed with each of these great steps.. In 
fact, the changes would be so profound in respect to climate and 
food supply that the wonder is that a tropical creature ever succeeded 
in accomplishing the feat. 

| should prefer to assume that the movements were made very 
gradually, that in temperate climates the elements of culture were 
acquired through repeated struggles with unfriendly conditions, and 
that vast increase in population took place before the farther north 
was penetrated. We cannot conceive of men crossing the cold 
plateaus of Mongolia and Manchuria and entering Siberia without an 
artificial food supply, without fire, without clothing, and without im- 
plements of the chase, for it is here that he would encounter those 
frigid waves which for ages have swept southward from the Arctic 
circle, 

The difficulties of migration would not end with the crossing of 
Bering strait. Tribes acclimated in Siberia would soon make a home 
in the valley of the Yukon, but beyond this, during the long glacial 
period, a vast ice sheet extended with occasional interruptions from 
the far north across the continent to the southwest, and ages must 
have elapsed before the pioneers of Asia's expanding population 
crossed this zone, reaching the valley of the Columbia: The spread 
from the Columbia to the east and south over middle America would 
be easier, but yet would not be accomplished ina day. 

Diagram XV will aid in conveying a notion of the problems of 
migration under known conditions from an Old World cradle to the 
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XV. — Stages of migration in the peopling of America from tropical Asia. 


New World by way of the arctic gateway, and in suggesting the 
cultural transformations that must have accompanied cach step of 
the progress. In each successive environment from Ato G man 
would come under the sway of new conditions, and at G there would 
probably not remain a single activity or a single article of food known 
at A. Supposing for example a stone age culture, language, social 
institutions, government, religion, and the arts and industries, would 
be subject to frequent and decided modifications and not a few, 
possibly nearly all, would suffer absolute extinction. Agriculture, 
pastoral life, modes of transportation, metallurgy, ceramics, building, 
textiles and the æsthetic arts one by one would drop into disuse, 
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passing little by little out of the knowledge of the northward migrat- 
ing people, for there would be not only elimination of activities, but 
there would ensue quick forgettings. In one environment the pre- 
ceding habitat inafew generations would be entirely forgotten, and 
the knowledge of an art lost for a generation is lost for good, for 
even the echoes of tradition in a few generations entirely disappear. 
The frigid zone knows not of the temperate and the temperate knows 
little of the tropical until after transportation is placed on an artificial 
In the present state of our knowledge of the history of man in 
America we cannot assume to dispose finally of the multitude of 
problems involved. It is most important, however, that the whole 
subject should be passed under review at frequent intervals, the data 
assembled and classified, the. theories analyzed, and, if, necessary, 
new hypotheses formulated. The anthropologist, however, cannot 
assume responsibility for the whole vast range of research involved ; 
he must await the slow progress of biologic, geologic, and geo- 
graphic science. The naturalist, the geologist, the geographer, the 
limatologist, the astronomer, the paleontologist, the somatologist, 
the psychologist, the anatomist, and the pathologist must come to 
the aid of the ethnologist and the archeologist before the history of 
the American race can be written. 


Uarren States Nationa, Museum, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THE PENOBSCOT LANGUAGE OF MAINE 
Ву J. DYNELEY PRINCE 


^ TERY little material has appeared relating to the structure or 
V vocabulary of the real Penobscot language of Maine, which 
is still spoken by some 350 persons, most of whom live at 
the Indian village of Oldtown on Penobscot River near Bangor, Me. 
In Pilling's " Bibliography of the Algonquian Languages” (1891), p. 
392, a considerable list is given under the head *' Penobscot," the 
most important of which works, however, do not apply to the 
Penobscot idiom but rather to the Abenaki language, now used for 
the most part by about 350 people at St Francis, near Pierreville, 
P.Q. Thus, the so-called Penobscot works of Peter Paul Wzok- 
hilain are really in Canadian Abenaki, but the manuscript catechism 
of Démillier there noted is in genuine Penobscot, as is the Penab- 
scot material not noted by Pilling in the ‘Indian Good Book” 
of Fr. Eugène Vetromile, S.J., (1856; 1858). The orthography 
of these two French writers on this language, however, makes a 
careful study of the idiom from a phonetic point of view extremely 
difficult. 

In the American Anthropologist, N.S. TV (1902), pp. 17-32, 1 
gave a brief but careful study, based upon personal work among 
the Indians, of the differentiation between Penobscot and the lan- 
guage of the Canadian Abenaki, as spoken today, pointing out in a 
table their chief phonetic differences (pp. 21-22), as well as their 
main points of grammatical variation (pp. 26-27). It will be ob- 
served that the French writers on Penobscot, particularly Vetromule, 
retain the nasal a} = Abenaki on, while I was unable to place this 
sound in Penobscot, except in the word maiz ‘moose,’ Itis prob- 
able that the nasal is obsolescent in the Penobscot dialect of today, 
a parallel case to the change of the r to / in the present St Regis 
Iroquois dialect, a development which has also taken place, both in 
the Penobscot and the modem Abenaki idiom of Canada as com- 
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pared with the mother-tongue of both, the Old Abenaki given in 
Rasles, '* A Dictionary of the Abenaki Language " (Pickering, 1833); 
and in Aubéry's much more extensive lexicon (cited by Gill, Mrewz 
Manuserits Abenakis, pp. 5 ff: pp. 11 ff). 

The present paper, giving four stories, and phrases, recited by 
Indians, anda glossary of 376 Penobscot forms with grammatical 
commentary by myself, embodies the whole of my Penobscot 
material, which I have obtained orally from Penobscot Indians at 
Bar Harbor, Me., dunng the past ten years. As this, so far as I 
know, is the only large collection of Penobscot words and forms 
which has as yet been published, I trust that it may be of use to 
the student of the dying eastern Algonquian idioms. The Abenaki 
material herein contained is taken from my own manuscript diction- 
ary of modern Abenaki, now almost completed, from oral Abenaki 
sources, On the Canadian Abenaki idiom, see my paper in Misrel- 
lanea Lingutsfica tn onore di Grasiodio Ascolt, Turin, 1901. 

The pronunciation of the Indian words in this article is indicated 
as follows. АЦ the consonants should be sounded as in English 
with the following exceptions. In Penobscot c/ has the same value 
as in English, but in Abenaki it is often, although not invariably, 
pronounced as /5*.  Rasles always gives és, 4, for modern ch, 7. 
Similarly, we find Penobscot and English ; identical, but the same 
consonant occasionally pronounced as in Abenaki: Penobscot p is 
always hard. Abenaki / after æ, o, u, has a sound like the Polish 
“barred 4" The Penobscot and English / are the same, except in 
final syllables, when the Penobscot / is an almost inaudible lingual 
touch, In both dialects # is equivalent to the French nasal s, and 
the combinations £4, p4, are to be pronounced È + A, p + Å, respec- 
tively. The inverted comma indicates a voice-stop, not unlike a soft 
‘Ayn. This common Algonquian sound is inadequately represented 
by the French writers by 4, When m and sare written in juxtaposi- 
tion to the following consonant, they have their own inherent in- 
determinate vowel: as ndaé ‘than.’ The consonant + always has 
the hard sound, as in English ‘ mistake." The Penobscot combina- 
tion ss is a medial syllable, half-way between English sand z: i. e. it 
stands in about the same relation to each as does the Czech voiceless 
tto the English / апа d. The w in w is pronounced with a soft 
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whispering vowel following it. In both dialects the vowels have the 
Italian values, except Penobscot 4 = English aw; Penobscot 2 = а 
very short a-sound ; ð as in German, and the apostrophe, which rep- 
resents a short indeterminate vowel, as in the Hebrew Лл мое. 
Abenaki 6 — French nasal -en, When two vowels are written to- 
gether, as aa, they are pronounced separately with à hiatus. On 
the curious intonation of the Penobscot see Anthrop. I'V., pp. 19-20. 

My principal Penobscot teacher frequently varied in his usage, 
particularly in his change of s to s and cÅ to у after a vowel, oc- 
casionally altering his s and ct to s and y respectively, according to 
the usual eastern Algic practice, but sometimes retaining the hard 
sand ch, even after a preceding vowel. His inconsistency, which 
I have also heard from other Penobscots, is faithfully reproduced in 
my phonetic rendering. 


STORIES AND PHRASES 


I 
Айша йена tr foská' be üjrmajetddnuwe A" dddenuk 
Long ago once Glooskap started off from Katahdin 

тш шағтіта/ тінте А" тір rudi. Иа зро Erunk 
along with his dog, a moose he tracking. On that morning 


HRT law lidedit Алдрай unami'lonà  wasaii. Ud' labozini. 
when they woke up, the Indians, they see snow. ‘They went out (to look). 
Übenhlámó Gr lotbd bul yaga Ёё тиза, Unami' tono 


They tracked Glooskap and hia dog. They see 
d doima уаға üd тиза! рстарта штен ad? git. 
his snow -shoes and his dog their tracks. 
H 
Мачай  dgua ek R'zanikwop  kdado të owun. Nagua 
Long ago once what happened, now I will tell you. Then 
ünadte/ina E cu p mas sotinmamak yaga Gpwenissis’ wal, 
they went hunting {some} old people and their grandchildren. 
Warka alaw l dwa Awdsié mk. NO owigiyl'dit., We зден АЁ 
Far they went up a lake. There they camped. Thai — morning 
ümaye (алд E chi P mau sewinnatoat ліг-пайайей-яа ^ ^ yaga 
they started off did the old people, together they went hunting and 


ügTUMWEROTUI and Agwornisiss' wal Ef mogpsz' gd &mit "ota 
they kept camp, did their grandchildren. That forenoon a certain 
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shindssis Egri sen Aun ji. Mádumte тойма. Wake 


lad owentinto the woods alone. Then be got lost, Fat 
w'bhewsse ЈОД Орай үлгелі. We ротай Арій 
he wentinto the mountain, He stayed all night. In the morning 
to hi Tit w'gliduhkuss iini'mial wigawéssal sa тозду. 
when he woke up, he thought he saw his mother coming to him. 
Od H-twagama"len, Udegeskw? tahun wigawéssal. Niga itor ktwun gun 
He ran to her, He embraced her, his mother, Then — she seized him ; 


ümachephYgum wig ted mock. We shindsis Ру пор JHPhon. Ansa Ewa 
she took him away home. That boy stayed all winter, This was 
awos aldahórianban nigamercal, Niga уйаа Бол 


а bear which he thought was his mother, Then these ом 
pomadcowinnawab — Fwilawd' sena pert Hair. Жой" Айта! 
people were seeking him, when they returned. — They sought 
üpwenissis' seul. Ааа Гаре хдр ni grunt agwulaw' Adwal. {мау lànà 
their grandchild, Ten: days long they sought him. They went 
wig wmok. 
home. 
EF mi sipwan! sik m'déwieno adigria set шат: 
That Spring, a wizard, when he returned from hunting, ‘said: 
u Miack muskéws wunna shindsis."" Niga chi p' mad cowinnawak 
“I will fnd ihat boy." Then the old people 
pidawastna. Malumte  gittumdwi. We spordhretk alib sida hon 
came together, Then they decided. That morning they sent aut 


ma m'diw' leng yaga sibi nisinske sénobádb, Málumte n'mápedabidssidu 
that wizard and also twenty mem. Then when they arrived, 
ұма m'dendeno dam: '"SenóbPfuk wiw'nalabaaduk торуы awéros 
that wizard LIE " men surround that bear 
wig. Міа(А mdagpodítüha.'" Niga ААРЫ. Niga m'diwiene 
where he lives, 1 willamash itin" Then thos it waa Then the wizard 
аррали? етей атоо; wigamifw. Niga awé'sos sukhinodé iun. 


mn&shed in the bear's dwelling. Then the bear — came out at him. 
Ма тїйє — ügwildawo. — Málumíe upuizibéskawan, Oni lina. We 
Right oot Һе сапе аг іе, Then they shot him, They killed him. That 


shindsixs = majephuwe add ypwipkéwal (ugwisif kundwal). Afajephowal 

hoy he ran away; they got him ; (they caught him). They took him 

wig wèmwok. Wa skindsis ayude тобтъд (а Ао тоу ndak азр хот. 
hone. That boy more wild he was than a bear. 
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ІШ 
ET mia bées'vedd —munbfsuwb  sochn/ zm o nmocA bawrydnrveum. 
once from a lake comingina cance started down. 
Wn binndo pechidigwa  ponfegok. Vir тера. AMfdfumfe 
Then it got dark, when Tarrived af the fills, ‘There I camped. Then 


nirsiadadogui pia. біп. JNort-enigakutahZgon skámř kw. 
late (my supper) there. I gotin the canoe. I was guing (up) to spear sa ron. 
Maiumte белде namig; nga msdflahü'nm. Niga eiliw kwp huk; 
Then one leew; then = f atrock him, Then 1! polled him op; 
nga elidan skós Nga aged wiphi'gon; тұра N machegwichin 
then he fought. Then he tipped me over; then 1 swim ashore 
тілектен ndèl, Mafumte dedagwichina fnoff; nt. mina 
holding my canoe Then I got ashore ; then again 
nichosun падіА. А а тина ond irbiven. Málumfe типа 
[gotin my cance. Then арип 1 paddled over. So ome more 
nmuxecmo  mpekumkuwuhum sukbhamid разі? guns. N ga 
| found the pole, sticking up in the middle of the river. So 
жг онан с пра mndehakum — námés. Мел | oN mache lan 
I took hold of it and drew in the fish. Then I went off 
uiri. Лера  mdbabebhan. Wa Айт ^ш Adhi Arwa! 
to where I camped Then — I weighed him. That salmon weighed 
munibe debü тап. 
thirty and бте, 


IV 

Niga nia bêrgoda —— madadíál wa kachinà muk, Ұлға sbi 
Ünce upon & time 1 went hunting sway up the river, And late 
бтабесіГій тил іліп. Мате рабата. Лур хын; 
there ] arrived; 1 built a camp. Then I got it built. L goin the woods ; 
ni miüns-é kan, Mádumte nben la Hun. Noidoplun ; 
T go moose hunting. Then 1 вам tracksof moose, I follow tracks ; 
nbedopla mug ua Aw. Ni dali ngisibésku nis da. 

Í overtake him їп а bog. There | shot him twice. 


Ni mina ndsdoplen. Ni mina ndadimehkawun. Nga motid gun. 
Then I followed him again. Again 1 caught him. Then be fought (me). 
Niga  w'machephua, Nd-ahuadawephue abassik. No-chidesthan 

So I ran away. I climbed up in a tree. I shot him 

ew. —— Málumie — nin. 
from above. So I killed him. 
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v 
PHRASES 

MN'námio E wurkin sum w ii quos" , [ saw your son-in-law yesterday. 

Ni age ngisage’himgon Pawanodskewed' wun mewia'sis, Then he 
taught me a little Penobscot. 

Niléchweldimen nav’ ganidd k? wun k' d" lad wewdgones, 1 want you 
to tell me stories in your language. | 

Ngisagz" bimzin Alesigonteguds alad" swewd'eon Canada dali, | learned 
the Abenaki language in Canada. 

Elo t Altópwüt taM'ü gia E d' lad mwewdgon, It certainly sounds pretty 
much like your language. 

Niga nis &'dado b otunm ell mugrwónban bés'goda, — Kei t.— Nada. 
KehPlaga b? Now I will tell you what lock I had once. Yes. Хо. 
Really? 

Nine üdaltelkzsu? chi munca ma'ka Ganada, My wife shot a big 
moose far up in Canada. 

K'nddièli pia lagwd' gwi yaga k'ar i # chi maga’ ‘iho, You go hunting 
in the autumn and you kill a big caribou. 

Wulitud shimiun béskowdar, He knows very well how to use a. gun. 

Кейе 3 d'iiwisi? = A’ dilineppan efiwissian жш тег, naskia 
neduidahe' sin, Whatis yourname? You told me your name yesterday, 
but I have forgotten it. 

Mil wi weján mandan ге”. Nddchwelddmen na nuksessik 
арто ан. Give me the one I had yesterday. 1 want a light canoe. 

Necho # saneppan nehè" kw, I came here this morning. 

Ni adwr" kandan, That is the one I used, 

Frtva indb? iindmial agua mijizo, That man sees a moose. 

Maas tndmial dindbaj, The moose sees the Indian. 

Wa séndbé ündmial widdédl wijidl, The man sees his friend's brother. 

Жтађе Forad tauu hahgiolané el ta, Can you understand me if T 
speak my language ? 

AC wie timer ni alia ta, You understand my language. 

Nadabáp lich mdalare séchi lagi, I will return at ten o'clock. 

T? menok ndabájr id, Soon I will return. 

Wisan gust mefibe Pchi-uligen. Nia n'wisa'ka. Hurry up if you 
please. Iam ina hurry, 

Мат. Алат. .Négumaga mí. That is forme. That is for you. 
That is for him. 

Мита піти nia, He is talking about me. 

Vie'gik (xi git) stndidt, These (those) men. 
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PEsonscOT GLOSSARY 

Араза "tree ' = A, dhasi. РІ. ада. | 

Abaznoda ' basket’ = A. abazneda, connected with Nabas( s) * wood ' 
їп абас. E 

Abi + sit'; imper., from yas = А. adi. 

Abigiwo set * when he returns (rom hunting'; contains маё), 
particle seen in A, 48, іп А. 26-айайошай ‘when they finish hunting," 
+. kiwe'se, for which cf. s. v. wgio'sen “he goes to the woods" + par- 
ticipial -/. 

Achimowdgon ‘story’ = A. djmorwdgan ‘ history.’ CE А. mwad- 
hókaswbjmerwüganeto their traditions." Реп. Nachim=A. Vajm ‘relate,’ 

Agua, intercalary particle * indeed '; like age, q. v., commonly used 
with dwad, but ci also: wadmial agua imüszo ' he sees a moose’ 
== А. agua. 

Age, with mi; mí age * then ' zm pud, О. V. 

Agwmami *more,' in comparison, as agiwami --- dak ‘more ++ than.’ 

Agwed' na‘ canoe,’ really = Passamaquoddy &wedun; in A. and also 
in Pen. reigwaol ‘bark canoe’; cf. s. v. nad. 

A wal" mo “he is wild’ = A. Aa wal in d kwalmijik ' those who 
hate me.’ The # ending ів з p. 

Aladwewdgon ‘language’; a/, relative prehx, <р aduwe ' speak ' 
j- abstract -mügen, Cf. s. v. Ew jad wemdgone®. 

Alemas ‘dog.’ See 8. ¥. udémizal; pl, alemosak = A. alemos ; P. 
ul mis. 

Alingintegok ' Pierreville, im P. Q., Canada (see just below). 
Here, with loc. -a&. 

Altsigintegwi ‘ Abenaki,’ really an adjective from A. A lsigonteyto, 
the Abenaki name for Pierreville in P. Q., Canada, the headquarters of 
the modern Canadian Abenaki ; — * river of empty habitations.” It was 
artitantckw in old Abenaki, from ars ‘empty ' + -kan- * dwelling ' 
4 fekw, suffix = ‘river.’ Cf. Prince, Miscellanea Linguistica tM. onore 
di Grasiedio Ascoli, toot, p. 3, note. 

АПЕЙ доп * one sends him out'; relative aA -- fida ! send ' 
+ hon, зр. мра. се 

Alidahàrsianban * the one which he thought '; x(/)idaAs, seen in 
wiglidahuss; (&)idahus * think" + fan, partic. 3 p., + &am, past ending. 

Al famula 'when they looked for him’; a/ particle of time, 
really relative, + Vi/aw ‘go to seek" 4 partic. fd = lif + 3 p. -wa- 

Aindbak * Indians,’ with anim, pl, -4. Cf. s. v. шнда. 

Ad inóbal * Indian,' with obviative -/ See next. 
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Ajndée ‘Indian,’ same stem as in Delaware Ленй)е; i. e, 
Vm 'man' 4- dfe, de ‘one who stands erect,' as distinct from the 
animals. Сү. А. ana. 

ATP wa 'my language," variant of e/ód' wa. Cf. s v. Md" ad" wemwdgon, 
аа еттт. 

Alf wan * your language '; relative a/(7) + Xe(a dme ' speak ' 
+a p (mw)an; lit. *what you speak." "The same analysis applies to 
alod twa, elof wa. 

Aithewuf "it sounds™; a/fürm 'sound,' as A. alfAgwadekaih * they 
noise abroad" -+ partic. 3 p. -u/. 

Ania Eua * this was, behold!' <A particle of asseveration. 

Aas ‘animal’ = A. amas. 

Жеп who’ =A. awani? 

Awen, obviative of gaweni, 

dwenoch ‘white man’ = A. awanock. Derivation uncertain. 

Awéses * hear’ = А. аразды. 


B 

Ber goda = per goda with 4 after preceding vowel; ‘once.’ СЕ А. 
pazegeo "опе." 

Bes! go = рет ро ‘опе! = А. равуо. See just above. 

Beshomadt, for Peskotoadt with 5 after preceding vowel * how he (she) 
is to shoot '; 4 fes£ * shoot' -- 3 p. partic. (w)ay + obv. i. 

Hissidó — pissidó (5 for p after prec. vowel): 'it gets dark ;' x ps 
= А. үде іп Айрат in the dark’; А. резгаѓанртоетзо * it got dark ' 
4- partic. dz f 4- 2, 3 p. 

D 

Del ‘at, near'; see s. v. ni dai. 

Debu ‘and’ = iéu, with d for f after prec. vowel = A. sabu (ta 
asseverative -- ^g here = * indeed"). 


E 

Ebasië gwu * across the river'; ebas — mwas (A.) ‘over,’ occurring 
in À. amwarzdeneh “over the hill” + egiw * river' = A. fw. 

Edali, relative = A, adati-. 

Aid Rta ‘that which happened’; ef, relative, allied to a+ Vis 
‘do, make" + pronominal -a ; lit. ‘that which was done.’ 

Ele mugionban * what luck he had'; ¢/, relative, as above = a/t- 
T e. abbrev. for uir * good '-- 3 p. inan. -mygn +4 partic. en + éan, sign 
of past. Cf. A. ad/almermga ' Lam lucky"; £aiastegon * what luck did 
you have ?' 
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Elibuu sbasit * he struggled,' said, for ex., of a fish ; rel. ef 4 spansk, 
perhaps cognate with Pen. yjpest = А. apask ‘strike, shoot’ (cf. 5. v. 
ugtwisibéskawan) 4- 3(4) reflexive -+ partic. 3 p. -#. 

Elw dteipheé ‘1 pull him up'; really a participle; e/f, relative 
element -E Nur 'pull'-- sar, denoting * away, from," as үп элауеййие 
‘he runs away,’ q. ve Huk, 3 p: object. Cf. s. v. бәт болап. 

Elwüzian * your name '; elf, tel, + xwis(i) 'call' 4 -am, * p. 
partic.; lit. * what you are called.’ Cf. s, у. Ed elimizi. 

Ef'mi, particle of temporal duration i during,’ as elmi siguan'twik 
‘in the Spring ‘j= A. adn. 

Ef mogiz gu kiwik ‘on that forenoon; e£ so, particle of time when, 
+ Akigjis(f) ‘day’ + (4)a ee * morning, same root as in зћоза 40 
' morning,' q. v. 

Ein? wa ‘my language"; rel. ef + Yodema(e) ' speak" 1 p. ending 
@; lit. ‘that which I speak." See s. v. ad va. 

Енос? (certainly, it must һе во, probably = А. айра а ‘it ds 
nearly like that,! — Cf. s.v. Ае, keh2laga à. 

Eweht ‘above’; ewe, perhaps cognate with A. awa(s) ‘over,’ in A. 
awataden ‘over the hill." CE s. v. @dasfégw. 

Eytdit ‘where they are,’ pl. of уг, Q- Y= and see A’ daryin. 

Eyit * he being, staying ; singular of eyidit above ; xar e with. 3 p. 
ending -/2; A. w'd-ai-(y)in* he is.” Sees. v. P dafrin. 


LU 

Gia * thou' 2 га, with ¢ for 4 after prec. vowel, 

Gistumaws ‘they decide’; Air * can, accomplish, do" 4- inan. -fum 
+ 3p. pl. (а 20 = 2А. Aisne ‘one who deécides'), Note that &z//e 
= ‘he does, makes." 

Gioskabe, with g for £z A’ fushide ‘the deceiver," Pen. form of 
Pass, Auwiistap, the eastern Algonquian demi-god. Cf. Leland and Prince, 
Kulóskap the Master, Funk and Wagnalls, New York, 1902. 

Geni, for &xuni * during," from ізсепі * long ' & A. &eni *long.' 

G'sikasia *1 got it bullt' ; &zf, past sigu + Véasi ‘make, construct, 
әсіп та? аяп, 9. у., d- 1 p. partie. «fa. 


H 

Haase * horse,! with obv. -e; pl. Aaaswek = A. ases, but A. mdaasom 
‘my horse.’ 

Halig Mane * if I speak ; Лай = relative al + NET * speak, really 
AE with reduplicated /-- 1 p. -an -- conditional -e. 
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Halt Ewu! 'he weighed'; lit. *he was heavy '; Aa = rel. aA Н 
= А. тюш ' heavy ' ; A. ! eiguan' a pound + abv. (w)-wi. 


1 
Idam * he says' ; Ai *say' -- inan. indef. stam. 


Е 

Aadawsands ‘Saturday’; lit. *before Sunday' ; Arm 'before' 
+ sande ‘Sunday’; = A. Aadawsendaga. 

Kadeskik ‘Bangor,’ with loc. -2. 

Kadi * wish,' used for future; cf, syradi-erunsiasi. 

Aamach 'very'; kamaeh awar wasso 'very is the animal wild’; 
= A. kamifi. 

Aaos(s) ‘cow’ =A. Хало. In borrowing Eng. words these idioms 
seem to prefer the plural ; cf. A. fir * pig' ; ases ' horse ' (from Eng. 
pl. &erses). 

ACehi * big! e Pass. and A. Feli, Sees v. Рали. 

A" dádenuk * Katahdin,! with loc. -£; 2'big mountain'; «f ‘big,’ 
same element as in #44) + interc. -d- 4 aden ‘ mountain ' 4 loc. -(u)4. 

A dado kéouun ‘T tell thee’; 4,2 p., + interc. -d- +adeéa “тей” 
(the element wage is seen in adümw 'speak')- i p. -(zw)um — A. 
Fdidokawel * T tell thee,! from A. Adv &a *speak '; cf. ndado &omwüun and 
note A. mw'Zelódokawon, 3 p. Cf. also s. v. namganudo keuun. 

AV datyin ‘you stay, are’; &, 2 p., + interc, f- 4- Nar ! stay ' + the 
indef. -( y)m. Cf. s. ж. дуб, гуы. 

K dalokewde'n * thy work' ; Ё, 2 p., + interc. -d- -- ainda ‘work’ 
+ abstract -mdy'n. 

KC diMel "I tell thee; £, 2 p., J- interc. -Z- 4- 4/47 * tell," an ampli- 
fication of the simpler 4f * say ' (see s. v. édam) + ¢/, suffix 1 p. 

A" di linephan * you told me '; А, 3 p., -- interc. -4- -4- x77 “тей,” аз 
just above, and see &. v, ditm -+ im, 1 p. object, + connecting -e( p) 
+ past fam (see s. v. lei mugwondan). The same z'I-stem is seen in A. 
Жа раб “ | told thee,’ with past sign -04, 

AC fad wewdyonek * in thy language’; &, 2 p.,+ interc. -- + relat. 
Газ іп ali + aduwe “speak' (ef, s. v. alad wemdeon’) + abstr. “тойрон. 
ш А. А4 //Adfwaónganik, 

Ad ities Һу пате”; lit, what thou callest thyself": 4,2 p., 
J- interc. -4- + rel. ef = ай + Ушта г) ;oCÍ. ейлеттшан. 

Adpwes * what'; see & у. Аг; = А. kapui, артисі, 

Aehélaga & * really, surely," an augment of £e/z f; &ehel == £2] + the 
interr. ga + inan. particle -£. 
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Кене what' zx A. fagur; see 8, v. kirmwes. 

Kel? t * yes, assuredly ' == А. kala a'to. 

Ken' we * but ' zz А. «anon. 

Keswak * how many'? ; with pl. anim. «(2)a& ; = А. Жалға, 

Kia mi ‘that is for thee.) Оп Жа, вес в. у. gra. Aia is regarded as 
a cognate accusative: ‘that is with respect to you’ (thee). 

Kiabe 'thou,' with intensive- Az, sometimes conditional ; 2 A. &raffa. 

Ail’ wa ‘you’ (pl) = А. Arf aed, 

Kissande * Monday'; lit, 'after Sunday '; Ar — Ave? ‘after’; А. 
Aissandaga. 

Жатпа ‘ we" (inclusive of the person addressed) = A. Arana. See 
5. V MENA. 

Xicawehanban ‘the one 1 used’; Ars(7) = past sign ‘after’ + 
Хате да * изе‘ = A. awake + an, 1 p. partic., + past dan. See s. v. 
E dilinebban. 

Kizi-awenbch-mund'uu "he can talk Englih'; &z *he can'4- 
awendch ‘white man,’ q. Y., + connecting -m + vadwwe * speak ' 4- г, 
3 P- 
Kizitfe*he makes, does' Cf. s. v. E m'sahg si foba. 

K' madep wI “thy skins'; À, 2 po + madeg'n ‘skin’ + inan. pl. 
z(u). СГ. A. madagen, ‘skin’ which takes anim, pl. -d4. 

AC m' salig! zi toba moni * thou makest much money'; &, 2 p., + amsal 
‘much’ + dis ‘to make,’ with inan. ending -fe + cond, -fa. Cf. s. v. 
mir er. 

K'nmadiéli thou huntest'; $ 2 pe, -+ (п) *hunt'; cf. 
unadielima, See just below, 

K’nadielié' na ‘we (inchus.) bunt’; 4, r and 2 p., 4- N(n)adielr 
‘hunt’ -+ sa, t p. pl. suffix. See s. v. n'nadreilrb' na. 

A'ndmioghna 'he sees us' (inclus.) — A. &'namioronna ; & 1 and 
2 p. 4 Ұпат 'see' J- (e)gona, 3 p. suffix. 

Жаға (thou dost kill’; 4, 2 p., + Maz '7 ‘kill,’ really — е," 4- 
зр. д. Cf.s. v. nr Da. 

AK wa tamen * thou dost understand it'; £, 2 p.,4- Ama? ( £a) * under- 
stand" + def. inanim. -men. See just below. 

AK sao fasi ‘thou dost understand me’; 4, 2 p., + Voas (fa) ‘ under- 
stand’ + r p. objective suffix (a). Al 

AK wadto/ * 1 understand thee; £, 2 p. object, 4- Vua (fa) ' under- 
stand" -+ r p. subject -o. 

Kavasibómuk * at the lake'; Jtazi/e " lake,' probably means * rocky ' 
(wast) + de ‘water,’ seen in mehr *' water,’ q. v., + mu), locative. 
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The A. word for ‘lake’ is usually wedes ‘ body of water’ = weit. Awazihe 
is formed like Pass, &istem * lake." 

K'seigt * thou. livest, dwellest'; #, 2 pe, + wig ‘live, dwell'; =A. 
Fuum. Cf omupgia, migtyidil, wig’ woes. 

Кау * alone" 2 A. ngichrui ‘alone’ 

Kwitaw' hawal ‘they seek him" (them); VWéwi/awa ‘seek' + obv. 
-(w)ah Cf. s. v. &ri/aswoséna, upgmillamo. — 

Kuilawe séna *they are seeking. him '; xézeirtoa. * seek ' -+ element 
Vie * go, seen in A. eosa ^ go! 4- pl. -wa.— Cf.s. v. ugtulaze" Adsoal. 

Awwuni ' during '; see s, v. pur. 

A’ wuskindsum “thy son-in-law’; $, 2 p., + шшш * young man’ 
4- poss. -um. бее з. ү. Ало. 

M 

Ma witte ‘then.’ Ma asseverative particle -- ife = demonstrative 
ni -- asseverative fe, Perhaps ma miffe means ‘ indeed." 

AMadawero * porcupine,’ 

Масайфо * caribou’ = A. magéiite. The обу. form ends in -a/. 

Afajephue ‘he tans away '; тап ‘go’ + Vpé-root ‘away, from.’ 
CE sov. wmayephigen, mayephownl, and for the fM-root s. v. mda 'gwi- 


Mayephownul" they take him away *; may + pá-root * away," as above, 
T obe. 3 p. -(20)uJ, Sees v. тауердие, итауерйдрол. 

Majich = 3 p. imper, 'let him go '; Nmay * go" -- (1)ch e the 
imper. ending, probably identical with the future -/А (А. -7). 

Аат *then'; common Pass. resumptive. 

Maskiwulamiyi/tit! * he. (obv.) calling '; Amaséwnlam * call," Pass. 
+ (r)i, participial obviative: 

Maf nagwuk * Lincoln = * large hills." 

Мүст Ге Гост" = A. mdawi /a. Probably means ' the calling one,’ 
from уйла 'call, seen in Old Aben. wr, in mkaganrue 'ye crie, 
Rasles, p. 424. The Canadian French word JAuar/ 'loon' z ‘the 
shrieker,' from Auer, is, no doubt, a translation of this word. 

AP desnieno * wizard," lit. *one who drums" = A. w'danlino. The 
stem Wa or wW appears in mod. A. Pa£Aolgan * drum.' 

AMechimi ‘always’ = A. majimiter, 

Afedaia * ten" = A. m'daia; Pass. minim, 

Medalage, same as above, with durative particle -ge. 

Afzibe P^ chi ulig n ‘if you please’; probably means lit, ‘if perchance 
it is pood '; mejr(mechi) + the cond. -4¢ (A. da) denotes condition, and 
f' chi = continued action + wig’ ‘good,’ with inan, -y'a. 
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Ата dmidguke ‘Princeton, Me." = ‘ point of land.’ 

Meruia'sis “a little" = A. madwd ‘rather’ 4- dim. -sis, 

M gekimétwahum pole." 1 am inclined to connect this with the 
root of miga’éa ‘fight =— ‘weapon’ (?). 

Af’ CA' mak * Micmacs." 

Afili * give me'; xmi/ * give' 4- 1 p. obj. i 

AMima 'again' e A, mina. 

Mi'gi *many à one,' same stem as in À. i-a, denoting multitude, 
СҮ. я. у. Дн" зай si fob; m'seiok. 

Mitdgues * father! 2 À, mifügues; Pass. mitanwhiws = ‘the producer’ 
from the same stem as Nat. efasv ‘produce’ (cf. s, v, mégateesel). 

Mili *eat' = А. тит. 

Af'kasemagamek ‘Black Lake’; m'kase ‘black" + gam ‘lake’ 
-- loc. e£. ‘The A. has the common ending -dgama(4) to denote lake 
== Ojibwe gummi, pam! ‘sea,’ 

Mini ‘money’ = Eng. ‘ money.’ 

Motudgun “he fights, struggles with me'; for s'mofudyum; n, 1 p. 
obj., -F m, asseverative particle, + Vor ‘fight’ = A. yaw? in awdeldamuk 
“опе fights, aww 'zwóyan *a fight, war" -+ connecting wa (та) + gus 
ар: subject. 

АҒ selók ( pl. ) many' A. mra. Cf.s. v. mis gr and A m' sa/rg' sf foóa. 

Аир‘ тоа Emuk * bog ' ; mug' 10a Aw ‘bog, swamp’ -+ loc. (w)4= A. 
miu Aia Ктр. 

Mans ‘moose’ = A. méz, Pass, mis. 

Muaze, ob. with -e, Of mani, 

Musdiwese * porcupine.’ 


N 


Nachigadónkak ‘they go hunting’; apparently a Pass. form (see 
Prince, Anthrop. N. S. IV. p. 31). ‘The root wak appears also in A. 
ngadonban 'I hunt.' Sees, v. ni münzo kan. 

Майра lin. * that I hunt, reduplicated participle from 
! hunt* 4- partic, 1 p. «7s. 

Nadadíáli *1 go hunting" ; partic. reduplicated from 4/(»)adie/r + 
1р. - Cf. s. v. unadicii'na. 

Natadielina * they go hunting’ ; reduplicated from ¥(#)adie/?, with 
pl. £a. Cf. s. v. unadieli'rta and nadadidii į mizi. 

Nagua * then' ; dem. s 4- agua, q. v. 

ANVamió 'I see him," for n'namid ; n, 1 p, + {пит “see' + d, 3 p. 
object ; = А. m'namihón. 





(n )adteli 
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Nami" toneppan “1 saw it' ; m, 1 p. assimilated to root «marr 'sec,' 
4 inan, indef. «йот + past fan; = A. n' nam fond. 

Namiük *I sec them ex n'namiik; n, 1. p., -- vnam *see* 4- 3 p. 
obi -E = A. п'патидА. 

Матти “he sees me" = n'namiuEw; n, 1 p. obj., 4- Anam * see" 
3p. shj. um; 2 A. т мами, 

Nan ' fve’ == А. лап. 

Nar’ ganudé kf toun ‘ that you should tell me tales"; ma = redupli- 
cation of s, 1 p., 4- t, 1 p. object = ‘to me" + gan, infix, perhaps de- 
noting continued action, -- Yedete *tell' 4-2 p. participial -(s0)-mz. 
Ch a. ve A dado he wen. 

Nanonkaw ‘fifteen’ = A. ndndnkani. 

No'nukséssik ‘a light one" (inun.); cf. A. mandhsussin ‘it is light." 
Reduplicated stem Vawdsess + inan, -/4, 

Лаз ‘ three" + A. лан. 

ANaskua 'but'; dem. s (seen in af) + ashva ‘still, yet," q. v. 

Міт for naw? with @ after prec. vowel = A. néwat ‘long ago,’ 

Néechd I raneppan *1 came here’; ттр, + pecho! zx А. pa in 
pajthi@mué * one comes to’ + X&s may contain q&ís ‘do, accomplish ' 
and connote activity -+ participial (7) -aw -+ connecting ¢( ^) + past sign 
Хан. СГ в. у, мес а n' md-becho se. 

Néhedopla * l overtake’; m, 1 p., + pedopia, with 3 p. sfx. -a. The 
stem fed is the same clement ‘coming, moving toward,’ as in n' md -feda- 
балап, феиагиясйіпа. 

Neemiwigadi? lin ^ | prefer to hunt; =, 1 p., + jemi © more’ + viir 
slike" -+ vaseh ‘hunt’ -- indef. -. Cf. s. v. nadadíalf, wnadicli'na, 
nizinuladien'na, &' nadtelf, Ж пай па, nadodtell na. 

IV" ben la * see tracks; n, 1 p.,-- fena *see tracks, аз іп ибел- 
Ahrmó, Q. v. 

Л" толсо Кам "І во moose-hunting’; n, 1 p., J- ^ here, possibly ab- 
breviation for the particle of intention p'e, Aami, coalesced with түй 
moose" + ofan ‘hunt’ (only in endings, as A. -дЯйап). Sees v. 
пага опдад. 

Урат I embark"; 2, 1 p., + yds ‘go ahead’ + indef. «fn. Cf. 
Nóchibosrn, 

Neh kwe * this morning! A. cha'kua. The temporal -we (A. -wa) 
appears in Pen. te pte = A. wide, gq. ү. 

Nia ‘not, no" = A. Wa = Old Aben. siira. 

NISI AEA "I will return’; », 1 p., 4- -fa- — M, intensive, -+ 

уг Га * come back' 4- fut. eh. — Cf. ndendabaji /ack. 
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Ndachtelfamen * want it' (def); 2 1 p., -- 4a- as above + NacAnve/ 
‘wish, desire ' e A. achowal + def. inau. damen; m A. mufachowalfamen. 

Wiack' wiafese “IT must go'; #, 1 p., + interc. -d- before vowel + 
achwa ‘ must," connected with ach'we/ ‘desire,’ + alore * go"; e А. 
ndachonuniosa, 

Ndadimi атин * | catch him’; #, t p., + intere. vb -+ animi ta 
‘catch’ + зр. she -(w)sa; = A, mladim? kawan. 

Ndak ‘than *; contains neg. ada -- particle -&; lit. ‘noteven.’ In 
А. dali zs (fa * not’ + 4r ‘ than." 

Ndakuadephue *1 climb up’; a, 1 p., + intere. -¢- + yatua, prob- 
ably = A. agu, іп ad-agua-alddena "we go up'; A. agudar *above' +- 
final ^4-root, denoting ' away, from,' as in a' macer, 

Nitatigtsagé dimgou “he teaches it to me there"; s, 1 p, --иай жа 
iali = loc. particle "there" + eis past-sign -E- aye rm. ' teach, learn’ 
+ 3p. subj -rem, Ch s. v. neisage émieen. 

Маар uh * I smash itin ^; m, 1 p., + Niappode ‘break " -+ uA 
inan. suffix. Cf. s. v. fap Fufe fehénen, 

MNilasimukse * he is talking about me'; w, tp. obj., + asi * talk ' 
+ 3 p. subj. eem. 

Nd habekhan * I weigh him '; lit, * I hold him flat’; 4, x p., 4- interc. 
-4. + Nabaéeb, stem as in A. aba&w-Agan. * flat surface, roof ';. /ehibad- 
Argan ‘weighing scales"; i. €, two flat surfaces -- (4)am = def. anim. 
suffix. Iconnect yaPabee with A. abayr- * flat,' seen in asagrmi su fere 
‘the palms of the hands’; aéagi-ven "it is flat,’ etc. 

Neba kun * T draw it in'; тір, F Web k ‘throw in’ = A. 
w'datekan ‘he casts’; A. fadatayré “those who cast in nets," pl. parte, 
3p. 4- anim. sfx. -us. 

Nalebo iun * I get into, embark '; m, t p, + ar = /e, intensive, re- 
sumptive + Үл ‘go towards’ (cf s. v, n&ezén) -- indef, -«ww. 

Neendabayt fach ‘1 will return'; m, 1 p., + interc. -4- 4- particle 
enda perhaps = duration or intention + дауга {+ fut. «ck. — Cf. s. v. 
"ndabajr lach. | 

ІМ libiyen *1 paddle over"; », 1 p., J- intere. -4- 4- уела е райе, 
row"; = A. éndelibiamuk * one paddles' -- indef. -ea. 

Жал * my canoe; n, 1 p. poss., -- intere, -- 4- чуо * canoe," seen 
in A. wigwaol * bark canoe'; cf. s. v. agmeedn..— With the loc, = dolus 
‘in my canoe." 

Nebi water’ = A. nebi; Ojibwe nifi, In Pass. = samaguan, as in 
Micmac. 

Në guma ‘he, she, it’ = A. agma = Pass: më gum. 


AM. LETH м, $., Ti—9—T4. 
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Négümága ni * that is for him"; for construction, see s. v. aa m. 

JVegusba * they ' e A, ag’ sidan’, 

JV'ga ; abbrev. for siga, д. +. 

NgademajeAol ge * I go in a steam-boat '; &, 1 p.,4- fadi 2 intention 
doxmaje *go' -- (A)oZ ge, seen in A. mójahleg * it (the steamer) starts 
= yi/‘run.' The -g¢ is probably conditional = A. -ga. | 

Neddiwibiási *Tgoina canoe'; s», 1 p.,-- tati = intention + 4b 
containing same element r5i as A. pami&iamu£ * paddle ' 4- asi (?). 

Машад сіп * I forget it '; m, 1 p., + gam (eaim) * sleep, oblivion' 
+i "think," as in afdahdssiankan, q. v.,+ reflex, (@)2 + indef. ir; 
lit., I * think it in oblivion," 

Мена dimgon ‘ he taught it to me'; 4, 1 p.,-+ past sign griz = мү 
+ age krm ‘teach, learn," itself a reduplication of vim ‘teach,’ seen in 
А. Aimeout auwighigan ‘learning book, primer’ + з р. sbj. -gon. СІ, 
s. У.а АОН. 

Марг Артып ‹ T learned it '; #, 1 p.,4- past sign ets + age Aim, as 
above + reflex. s -+ indef (f). 

Ngisiadaloywd Pia * I ate supper there’ s, 1 p., + gisi, past sign, 
+ vedal, place where, as in A. adal«adíal/mu& * hunting ground.' The 
last part, уло Aia, contains two. known roots Vw/ and «fi e * eat,' both 
seen in A, n&askmaiti * ] eat dinner '; for « pr, cf. also A. dpchipit ‘ while 
he eats." 

Nerstééska ‘1 shot him'; #, 1 p., + grs, past sign -+ V pesk ‘shoot ' 
+ #, 3p. object. 8еез, ұ, нуға Ан Ааа ; nivtheskhan, 

ANE! pi-ndelüsun * Y go in the woods; 9,1 p.,-+- e'Ai = A. khi-ui *in 
the woods’ + 4, 1 p., + interc. -d- 4 e/osw ‘go’ = A. efosa + indet. 
"om A. onmdeloram 'l go.' Sees. v. etd sen. 

Nguid" wiphdgon *he tips me over‘; ғ, © p. obj., + gud, prob, tadi 
= element denoting intention (sees, v. ngadiwitias’), 4- yiip, root de- 
noting * fromness, awayness' -- s p. slij. -(A)dgon, 

Аі етеп * I hold it'; in the comb. nsh-noullemen (сі. в. v. nsi); 
n, 1 p-,-- Veu/ * hold,' séen in reduplicated A. form &aga/' men " he holds 
Н.А. Жауайтдтша “опе holds it.' 

N: ‘that, then" = А, mi CE s. v. migik. 

Апа *1'z A. nia Pass, si. 

Айа ni *that is for me '; as in Ja si. 

Wiech ! 1' -- future ch. = A. maji. 

Vi dafi * there’ = dem, wf + fait ‘at,’ 

Nidabe ‘my friend’; #, 1 p., + idide; cf. s. v. wididde. 

Niddée tak" my friends," with voc. -Juk == А. nidóbamfos, 
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Ла еп" = dem. n -- cond, -ga. 

Nigidawagémet ‘Forked Lake" = A. Nigidawågamak (cf. Prince, 
Jour. Amer. Folklore, 1901, p. 126). 

тА * those,' pl. of su. 

NT wap note = A. ar Embi. 

Ne dH “1 KAM him"; for wal eis a, a pa A Vard kill" 4-3 p. obj. 
ӛң. Тһе final -4 here is unusual C s v. Ame i, hnr done. 

Vis "two"; pl. mgs’ mud к= A, més. 

Nisdalokan ' Tuesday" = the second working day; vaita * work '; 
A. nizda-adektan. 

Nisinshe twenty = A. uisinska. 

JMasonkau * twelve ' 2 A, мідна. 

JVirue& ! my wife' zs n'niteteb ; n, t Pa F ni — mii ' together 
with,' q. v., + thestem xe * live,' as in sidgami£ms, q. v., + partic. e£; 
lit. * the one who lives with.’ 

Vidna we’; exclusive (see s: ү. Ат ла). 

JNis da " twice’ = A. miz'ifa + cf. nis, nist. 

‘Veer 5 together with " e us *two'; as in нилайайейня ; see 8. v, 
nadadien ma. 

IN md-Bechr tu * there T arrived,' participial ; a’ ad = place where + 
Рес Ти == А. рати come to," from pai = direction towards + 
ҮЛ! ‘run, go’; the -x in ArcA lu is probably the 1 p. participial vowel, 
usually «a. 

IV md-Beche se * he comes up; a'pul — place where + peed * come ' 
+ clement ore ‘go’; cf в. v. nàecho Esaactphan, n'md-bechi [u. 

NW machegiichia (TL swim'; a, i p, + mache ‘go’ + a éwich 
' swim ' (?) + indek «rin. 

NP" ache fan * 1 go aff'; n, 1 p., + wutcheéfany cs. v. umache lano. 

AN'machephuia I run away '; m, 1 p, + aiye * go! J- /Mr-root, 
denoting ‘away, as in wujefüwe, dumdjephogon. The final -a іп 
n inachephuma is an indef. vowel. 

JV" müsPedabasshfif * when they arrive"; d place where + pera 
' come, arrive" 4- partic, -h//; cf. s. v. u'mabechr їн. 

AN^man *l go'; s, 1 p., + Aniaji *yo'; see just above. 

AN? musbatwe '1 found it'; s 1 p., -- Nmus£ * find' 4- 3 p. obj. -(20)9. 
Cf. 5. v. nusates. 

AV nailteli?! na * we (exclus. ) hunt*; s, 1 p., -E- (a )adiel 4- 9 na — 
I p..sfx ; see s. v. £'naifielró' na. m 

MN'námis «1 see him (her, it)'; m, 1 p., + N uam *see" + 3 p. obj. 

Ә-е А. ң"лапийӛи. Sees. v. numi. 
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Nochibéskhan * I shoot him from (somewhere)'; sóchi £ n, 1 p., + 
echt ‘from’ + Yrs ‘shoot, strike’ + -tan, suffix 3p. Here echi = 
wY from." Cf. s. v. ugunzibésbatwan, nyrzibéska. 

ANoórhibósin * I start from; 2, 1 p., -+ ects ‘from,’ as above, + A pos 
*start, go' (cf. s. v. nubésin, nde bosun). 

AVIA kann yalpieun * E started down from '; m, 1 p., + achi" from,' as 
above, + awiyal ‘start’ (7) + puun, perhaps =" from it," as it seems 
to be 3 p. 

Nódapi" hig? mit *teacher.' — Na(d), prefix of nomina opificum, +} 
Vage Aim partic. ей. See s. v. npizage kimit, 

Nog" siphon “all winter." The element sog'i seems to denote dura- 
Hon ; f(/)om 2 ' winter" 2 À. febón. 

Narwudar’ pwe * one hundred ' & A. rrteedat pia. 

JVymnafondato ‘eleven! = А. мрена. 

Aartenigóbutah? gon * 1 am going to spear him'; 5» 1 p., +1 ‘ from," 
denoting the act of raising the spear, + enigokuta ' spear,’ perhaps the 
same root as in A. nod-amagu-ógan * a fish-spear ' 4- A gent, 3 p. obj. 

ANolanomagenok ‘1 sell it well' ; m, t p, -+ of ‘well’ + varoma 
! sell ' 4- -pen = def. inan, + inan, -ef Note A. ngisanðmen * I buy it.' 

Мой ‘nine’ = А. лойт. 

ANodrba-imusdyim "1 should like’; s, 1 p., J-e/f * good ' - cond. &a4- 
sttsdy ‘like, love’; ct. A. &'musanie! * I love thee' -- def. -is. 

JNwr Eesunbate ' nineteen' & A, no/fturtasónkate. 

Nolke ' deer = А. поа. 

Nesdephun * 1 follow tracks'; s, 1 p., -- Nmosa zm A, nosoka * follow ' 
+ opun = A. dhin Note A. nosaóp/ón +1 follow him where he made 
tracks." ‘The -wa(-dn)is the 3 p. suffix. 

Nowa fa certain one.’ 

Astda-alokun * Wednesday ' 2 A. Mreda-afokan * the third work-day.' 
СЇ. в. ү. INisda-alokbün. 

зене пу ‘== A, ninka. 

Msonbato * thirteen ' & A. minkato. 

Nisssuk * eight'z А. тёгА. 

Nsésutéesunkaw * eighteen 'e A. miósekkasónkam. 

JANagi- ngüllemen * while I hold it'; тәр -- А. esti ‘while, in the act 
of,' as A, пазро * while he is coming.' Cf. s. v. nnifemen. 

Jute! dus * six' a А. ngwedz, 

Nuke! duskesunkaw * sixteen 'z A. ngweddshasdndaw, 

Nuskawé ‘1 find him' = n'muskawð; mesh (musk) ‘find,’ as in 
A. т'тгудатод ‘1 find him.” Sees v: n'muskazeé, 
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N' wewelddmen ‘1 know it'; m, 1p, + Nmwewei 'know ' def. inan. 
-йатеп. 

М "отказ * I build a camp; wn, 1 p., + Vek, wie ‘live’ + [йаз 
' construct," as &zr * make ' 4- indef. -&.— Cf. s, v. 7а аға. 

AN'wi Ronan * l seize it; m, 1 p., 4- wt & ' seize ' -- connecting -я- 
c3 p. obj -a — А. малін "I pull him.’ Cf zur wp, 
meted” Pierce gwen, 

обада “Тат іп а hurry’; see s. v. wisandgwsi ‘hurry up.’ 

iM" wuchénemen ‘1 have it"; see s. v. toefan' mandan, 

Уға tahun ‘1 strike him'; #, 1 p., + Vsaf'ta ‘strike’ + 3 p. obj; 
~A{ wt). 


Odene ' city "= A. odana. 

Okan‘ hunt’; sees. v. a6 mito Ran, nachigadoónkak; — xón&an in 
Abenaki. 

Р 

Paogelgwdmase® ‘shoal’; A. pdgwase ‘it is shallow,’ lit. “light in 
color,’ as A. pdgwar = ‘moonlight.’ 

Pawanobskewad wun * that I should speak. Penobscot'; psamanodshe 
+ Nadume *speak' -- 1 p. partic, ending -(w)aw. 

Pawanobskek ‘Old Town, Me.,' the headquarters of this tribe, 

Pawanobske tegok ‘the Penobscot River.' 

Pawanodskew: * Penobscot’; pl. sk. 

Peddnkikt *in the North’; pesda ‘winter’ + Æ ‘land’ + loc. -4. 

Pechiaigwa ‘when larrive'; pecké ‘come to’ + W, same stem as in 
A. Alémué ‘run'+- -gwe, t p. participle. 

Par ladit ‘when they return'; А, payihijmuk ‘po back’: cf. 
n'müábechr lu. 

Ретау bui lawul 2p! ' their tracks'; sem. (femi) denotes duration 
+i lawni, contains same root 4\/a as in whenhlaws + degit, 3 p. 
pl. participle. 

fem’ gishak ‘to-day’ = A. pamgishah ; pemi ‘during’ + Aisba( 4) 
‘ day,” with loc. «4. 

Peskagdmek ' Branch Lake’ = A. Paskangamat ‘ name for Tupper 
Lake in the Adirondacks,’ See Prince, Jour. Amer. Folk-lore, 1900, p. 
124. 

Pesseb@ gat ‘Clear Water,’ from fess, seen in A. fessaduja "it 
shines’ + deg = A. Saga ‘lake,’ only in terminations. 

Petegwagdmek' Kound Lake' & A. Pefermógamak ; Petegui- * round ' 
+ aoma 'lake' + loc. 4. 
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Pemahw *one'; A, pazego; cl. s, v. Pes! goa, 

Pidig? * come in' ze A. paliza. 

Pita *very' e А. ta. 

Piir foam, as BÁ.febegr li ‘foamy water' — Lake Champlain; іп 
A. Prtasbayok, | Cf. s. v. P sambr teat, 

Piüksersi * a. little’; also in A., as an adjective, piwksesstt, pl. -£5i&. 

P'[a; precative particle, as in ca 9 /a * pray come." 

el ‘people’; ) тан хо “һе walks' - winne ‘ per- 

; lit. ‘one who walks" -+ anim. pl. -(120)24. 

O iig gwelai, 3 p. obv. participle: *he tracking '; ff — pemi 
duration or motion -- f za/ ' track ' J- idi, 3 p. obv. participles 

Pontegok at the falls’; A. долет * rapid” + loc. -wh. 

Popoka * cranberry = A. po po kud. 

тап еда it (the lake) is full of foam '; Үр тал ІШІ" + piste 
‘pam’; cs. v. prinde sin. 

JP'sinbe sin *it is flood tide: pa {pranj full’ +- de water-root 
scen in meki д. у.,4- Ү: “ро, asin A. eosa, + del. -(£)m. 

APudamasina ‘they come together in council"; «wa, 3. per. pl. A. 

Pussewis ‘cat’ = A. pesowis; Pass. puss-sis; Eng, loanword. 





- 

Saagad wewdgen “а difficult language’; A. sag difficult" 
J- (Dad scesodgomn ; sees. v. Aa" lad” wewdgon, 

Sug má *chief'; pl. -b; A. sdymo. 

Sa' dwosselifi ‘he (she) coming to him'; ysaéwes * approach" + 3 
рет. оһу. «елп. Ch A, stthosaf ‘he approaching’ (partic.), 

Safa di * suddenly '; A. saa rmn. 

Sandik * Sunday '; A. Samdaga. 

Seba * tomorrow"; A. зада ; Pass. depann. 

Srch lagi * o'clock '; as in maa/age sechi lagi * ten o'clock." 

Sende man: A. sandia. The last element де (дда) is the same 
as in a/uóbe, q. v. 2 A. aindda. CE Pass. $2 nap * man.' 

Кенде fuk * O men," with voc. -/u&. — Cf. a/nabe ful, 

Sihdyit * Pleasant Point, Me.,' the headquarters of the Passamaquod- 
dies. 

Sibayikatwi * Passamaquoddy '; pl. -a£ 

Sii * late, afterwards ' == А. sid ' late." 

Sgwar wik tin the spring’; sigwan ‘spring’ + loc. -(aw)7é. 

Sipe * bird '; A. xj, prob, onomatapoetic.— Dim. ssi. 
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Sbamibt ‘salmon,' with indeterminate (e, w)-vowel 2 A. m's£u- 
атаке. Contains the element ‘red’ = * red fish.' 

Skaniminal ‘seeds’; A. w'skanimena/ and A, skamdnal “Indian 
corn," with inan. pl- -zA 

Sbeia tik * Friday '; A. sema tu£mitisgad ; lit. "the day of the Cross’ 
(A. sawa liuk. y. 

SXEinóssis “boy'; stinds, seen also in &'teusdinórum, q. v. -+ dim. «sis. 

Stog 'snake'; common Algic word; Mr Speck found this word still 
surviving in the memory of an oid colored man on Long Island, where 
the native Indian language (the Montauk) has been dead since the end 
of the eighteenth century (cf. Silas Woods, Sketch of the First Settlers of 
Long Island, p. 28, note). 

AE fern ' trout'; pl. -waz&. 

5'лоу * ashore '; sen * rock, indicating ' rocky shore,' -- /i = A. rior 
in A, renafrtor * ashore, by the shore;' 

Sogni * day,' as in A. sogwiaditik ' period of à day.' 

55ora bw ' morning.' See just below, and s. v. аот ра Ат. 

Spica’ diate ‘in the morning '; sfdsa'4w ‘ moming,' with loc. -( 9) ; 
А. алка Әле “іп һе morning '; ifósos * it. is morning.' 

Suthamid * standing up'; sudhant = A. sakan ‘stand’ + id(/), par- 
üciple 3 p. See just below, 

Sutfinodé lan ‘he came out at them’: satin = A. satan ‘stand’ 
T /a ‘run,’ in A. Amuk + sufix um, 3 p.; lit, “he comes standing 
up, asa bear attacks; see just above, 


T 

Та “апа”; A. fa, connected with the asseverative particle fe. 

Tuba; see s. v. daba. 

fagwdgrer ‘in the autumn"; А. /аүтедетеітді. 

Тағийғитут * every utin ; the repetition of time being expressed 
by the vocalic internal augment (стіуі.), 

Tald@'w ‘like, as'; A. takd/awi, apparently metathetic. 

fiat ‘there, av"; see s. v. dai. 

Tan age * how 'ePass. fan, for A. fant agua. 

Tapp kwude tehimen; tapp(dwu)de, same stem ag yfappod?, s. v. 
ndappodé tuk + inserted Amu (?) 4-inan, def. -emen. 

Jrbautu: 'seven' e A, (датог. 

Tebaswuskerünkaw ‘seventeen’ = dMawézkasónkaw. 

Z?)hnenók * soon;' 

T'geüntge * otter' eA. nete. 
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The 'cold' & А. Ра. 

T' ma me * beaver' — А. ma Eua. 

Tor lam! lidedt! "when they woke up'; /o£f * awake ' 4- /aw'/, redu- 
plicated /, +ae’dit, 3 p. pl. participle, See s. v. t£ Ji, and cf. А. kiri- 
tàkiadidi! * when they awake"; notr don ‘I awake” 

ТИҒАН “чһеп he wakes'; /o& 'wake' p XÀ/, perhaps the root 
‘come,’ as in A. Amst 'one comes' e ‘come awake' (Germ. mach 
werden), See just above. 

„Тый, vocative ending ; see s. v, sense fus. 


U 

Chenhidwd* they track"; u, 3 p., J- pen /a ' see tracks '( alpen * view ' 
+ Mia !run,' as in A. Adfeusl * run") = go to see; cf. s. ve nden ia. 

Üdágima 'his snow-shoes'; ш, 3 p., -k interc. -4- -- agzm 'snow- 
shoe’ + poss. sfx. -a. Cf A. negem. 2 

Üda giwiphoia! *they catch him'; w, 3 p., J- interc. ai- + {түшт 
‘catch," as in A. wdakwdnd ‘they catch him' + NM e snatching, seen 
іп dmayephogon, mayephua, |. v. 

Odaiteidwul * he shoots him'; s, 3 pi, + adal- * еге == ай (tali) 
ate? ‘kill, shoot’ (?) + obv. -(w jul. 

Odegeskwé tahun ‘he embraces her (him)' ; #, 3 p., + ішетс. -4- 
4 qegestiwe ss ‘embrace ' (7) + 3 p. obj. -(A) an. 

Odd fané ‘ they say to him’; w, 3 p., + interc. -¢-4e'/ ‘say' + 3p. 
-anë = A. w'dihlgnd. Sees. v. &'dilineppan. 

— Dd? misal * his dog,' poss. form of afemas, q. v.: u, 3 p., Hintere. 74 
emis, same root as in -mës in a/emüs. The m-element in the word 
‘dog’ appears in the cognate eastern Algic dialects as follows: Nat. 
amüm, Nipmuck a/uw, Del. atvm. — It is probable that -ar, £r in a/em&r, 
ud-"wus may be an abbreviated form of the stem seen in aas * animal,' 
Qq. v.; 1. e, the dog is the alum (amum)-animal. In Trumbull, Nat. 
Dict, p. z47, the stem is said to mean ‘take hold of"; in Nat. mur- 
danum I seize himn' 1f this is so, the words a/emüs, ums, simply 
mean ‘the seizing animal.’ Sees. v., ügwofsifeutatea]. 

Cid" laéésind * they go out to look’; м, 3 p., + d'ia, perhaps = con- 
tinued action -+ wës go." The idea of continued going, i. e to seek, 
is plainly connoted in this form. See s. v. médsin. 

Od! ltwaguma'ien “he runs to. her (him)' ; s, 3 pa + intere. d- + 
temporal (¢)/ = continued action + wagwma ‘support, hold up’ + Аа 
‘run’ = А. Диа -- 3 p. -em; viz, he runs to her for support. Note 
А. seagoma'wam * propstick, support ' (under a fall-trap). 
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{Ыта gweni * he stays all night'; и, 3 p.,d- &a giwen * stay all night ' 
= A. chakweniwi ‘all night’; A. w'fetwen-adtalern * he goes all night 
hunting.” ‘This stem probably contains Мати * sleep." 

Upiz'sen * he goes into the woods'; a, 3 p., -- Wé(s) ‘ woods,’ seen 
in À. Ar-wr *in the woods" (cf. s. v. ng'pi amdelt'sun) -- o'se(n) ‘he 
goes,’ seen in A. -era, in edesa ‘ he goes’ + indef. л, My reference of 
ahietwe'set, q. у. to A. dudénji (Anthrop. TV., p. 26), is probably 
incorrect. 

OCrwildaws ‘he seeks them’; w, 3 p. + ҮЛП; СЇ. s. v. kun. 
ata sóna, bmilau hatea! 4+- 3 p. six. 0. In A. wat nolka-a guiidawel 
“he tracks the deer.’ 

Cewrsbéskawan ‘they shoot him '; s, 3 po + gwi, unusual pro- 
nunciation for grizí— past tense + yest shoot (өсе &. w. mpi, 
nijibéskhan) ; perhaps = ‘strike, smite with a smart blow.’ 

Crwisithinawal '! he catches him "; y, 3 p., -- gui e pri, as above, 
past sign + /4un ‘seize,’ perhaps containing the same stem as im. Nat. 
annun "seize " (see s, v, niénmizal) -- ama, obv. 3 p. 

Ügwiulaw! házea! * they seek him’; v, 3 p., 4- Aui(d)/atoad. ' seek 
+ obv. -(4) ama. — 

Cipwusnawigane ‘they keep camp’; и, 3 p.,-+ V4wuz ‘keep, guard, 
asin A. saagawsit ‘he keeps* + vag ‘live’ (s. v. wig womok) 4- 3p. 
pl. «ane. 

Ojimajephugue ‘he starts from '; (20) of 3 p. absorbed in 4j; ' from ' 
4 omaje *go' (s. v. n'maji) -- A pá-stem z " awayness, fromness' (s. v. 
ümajephúwe) + suffix indef. -( 10)2. 

Си ! good " == A. ШЙ. 

Umajelana *they start off'; m, 3 po + majé/an *start olf' (s. v. 
п 'maje lan) + 3p. pl. -2. 

Umachephdgon ‘she takes him away'; w, 3 p-, -+ maye ро" WPA- 
stem ‘away, from," as above +- (A)egon, 3 p. sbj. 

Unadielina ‘they go hunting’; w, 3 p., + madieli (s. v. nadaitieli.) 
+ 3 pl. -tna. 

Unámia! * he sees him*; н, зр, + упат * sec’ + оһу. -a/. 

Unamifind ‘they see it's w, 3 p., + vam 'see' + inan. -rien 
+ рі. зр. о. 

Cnamivydwul ‘they see him’; ш, 3 p., + ynam ‘see’ + (y)jawad, 
obv. 

Unilóne * they kill him'; w, 3 p., + Vei7 " kill! (A. sil) 4- 3 p. 
(n)8 2 A. unih/ónà (see s. v. мй). 

Ud 'that' zs A. uta, Sees. v. wa. 
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Uni buntgun * she (he) seizes him (her) '; s, 3 p., + ortun ‘seize’ 
+ 3p. sbj.-gun. Сів, у. иог ола, eli-i огр. 


№, 

Wa*that'; & wv. weed, 

HWiéadenesiidumak wajowuk ‘white mountains’; pleonastic, as the 
first word = ‘white mountains"; -ted4 ‘white,’ seen in the race-name 
Widéand&i ‘people of the dawn or white land '+ agen ‘ mountain’ + 
enol, perhaps reflex. = ‘which are-in themselves’ + pl. -wat, Note the 
animate -£ here. 

Wabhirit ' white man,' partic. from «mu, as above; pl. -iji&; 9 A. 
wb. 

Muüje 'mountain'; pl. -wsk ; = Pass, wwehe, A. waye; with loc. 
tod), 

Wa'ka *far'; in composition as та acad muk, q. v. 

Wakachina! 'mu& ‘far up the river'; wa'ka ‘ far'+ cAi, part of 
ылбиейі ) ‘from’ ++ wal mk of which ла/ т must mean ‘river’ +- loc: wk. 

Wan! *he gets lost'; «wan as in wania ' he is wild ' 4- УН * run,' 
agin A. Ad/ewA* run.’ CL. A. seaniafomuk * get lost." 

Hui» 'heis wild'; stan, as just above, -- reflexive -z- + e, 3 p. 


Шаха епот" + A, warà. 

HW” bejowd se ‘he goes into’; w', 3 p.. + ves ‘enter’ + (w)dse = 
ese “he goes,’ 

И” Лайло wun ‘he talks Indians’; ж", з p., + interc. +a- 
4 аѓлдде + Indian’ + Vaduwe ‘speak’ +- indef. -un. 

ie *that’; variant of wd, q. v. 

Wechkawe sel * him coming’; obviative participle; wech "from," 
cognate with me, w/ 'from' - оқи 'come, go,' contains ee 
'&o' -- obw. partic. -z/pi. This is really a loanword from Pass. 
weehdoyadtit. 

IWeján' manban *the one | had"; vieja ‘have’ (cf. A. n'wajónem 
‘I have’) -+ wem, inan. def. obj., + partic: -an -+ dan, sign of past: 
Sees, v. m roche nemen. 

W'glüdahu: *'he thinks'; 1sÀ', 3 p., 4- V¥(4)4d ‘think’ + yakus 
denoting a live condition. In Pass, e'AZahus ‘I think.’ Perhaps 
Vahus is connected with awas ‘animal ; living creature,’ to denote 
sentient action, 

Wichigaskitagwek ‘outlet of a river; tpc = meh # from, out ' 
+ vask ‘go out,’ connected with A, Atwayeé ‘out’ + fag = fers 
! river-termination ' -+ loc. «r$. 
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Midddal * his friend's'; from widdée, with obv. -(a)/ — А. шда, 

Widdbe * friend; perhaps = ‘the man with,'as wi(d) may = wu, 
the ‘with -particle as in Pen. wijfa/, just below; A. читип ‘come 
with me’ (-7) + dée * man,' the erect being, See s. v. ніл, анде, 
endhe. 

Wigamikw * dwelling, house '; vuwig * dwell* + amiku, prob. indef., 
= ‘one dwells"; lit. ‘the place where one dwells.’ Sees. v: nistoiek, 
and tore’ monroe. 

Higawerel ‘his mother" = w'wiyewesal, 2^, 3 p., + унге with,’ 
- games, perhaps a part of the same stem as Nat. okaru ' produce ' 
(Trumbull, op. cita p. 297) + the obv. poss. -(2)/. 1 connect the 

Aas-stem here also. with ашн * animal ' (see s. v. толали). 

IVigía *l camped '; really partic. with 1 p. -4 fram yig же." 
See s, v. м. 

Илге ‘where he lives"; Vwiy ‘live, dwell’ -+ partic. i. See just 
above. 
iWigividit ‘they camped '; aug ‘dwell’ + 3 p. pl. partic. -ylait. 

Hig wimwok ‘home’ (direction); lit. ‘to the house" = itip wom 
* house ' 4- loc. -(wjo£. 

Winial “his brother’ = wijra ‘brother’ = ‘the companion" (see 
just above) 4- obv. -(a)/. 

Wisanógtsi ' hurry up'; same stem as in n'seiza ka, q. у. + imper. 
2 p, dg, he -s probably being reflexive, 

тпа fabeadué “surround ye this’ (inan.); ш/н”ла * around, en- 
compassing ' -- 'Ja * run'e А. Абиш + Аа, регар cohortative + partic. 
adl + a per. pl. imper. wk. 

Hiya * this.’ 

IW" fogwe ‘yesterday'= A. u/dgua; the -we is the same element 
seen in т/Л2” ӛзге, 4. Ұ. 

Woktegua ' wild goose"; A. móófegua; lit. the white (wb) river 
(bird); fegu e * river." 

Wulitea shwuilun *he (she) knows well'; z/, 3 p. -- 8/£ ‘good, 
well’ + wa’, same syllable as in marram “he understands! (s. v. 
wae tam) + skwua (?) + indef, -wn. 

IFuena * that'= dem. wv + dem, na. 

Maer kat ‘it is ebb tide’; in Rasles ze'sr tat ‘it fails'; ebb= 
Aisehat in Old Abenaki. 

Y 

Vaga *and.' A. and Pass, лада. 

Vaudalokun * Thursday '=' the fourth (s. v. yeu below) working 
day’ = À. rauva-alotan. 
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Vawonkbaw * fourteen 'z À. famwónkam. 
Yeu ‘four’= A. rau. 
Vg 'this' (s. v. vui, vali). 
Vugi& 'these' (anim.). See just above. 
Fidil "these" (inan.). See just above. 
Ута ‘Һас опе." See just above. 
СошмышА UNiVESSITY, 

New Yoak Crrv. 


THE CLAN ORGANIZATION OF THE WINNEBAGO 


A PaELIMIHARY PAPEL 
By PAUL RADIN 


[ "HE first person to enumerate the clans oi the Winnebago was 
Lewis H. Morgan,' whose list is as follows : 


I. Wolf (shonk-chun-gara). V. Elk (hoo-wan-ra). 
IL. Bear ( hone-cha-ra ). Vl. Deer (cha-ra). 
III. Buffalo (chara). VII. Snake (waka-na ). 
IV. Eagle (wahk-cha-hera). VIII. Thunder ( wakon-cha-ra ). 


This list remained the only one until 1893 when J. O. Dorsey’ 
obtained another and better one from James Alexander (Winnebago), 
a member of the Wolf clan. J. O. Dorsey's list comprised the fol- 
lowing : 


I. Wolf (shunk-cank). Archaic (с) Hawk (keretcu"). 
name ( dhego-ni ). (5) Pigeon (rutcge). 
Il, Bear (honte). Archaic name (4) Thunder-bird (waka*- 
(conakera). (сага). 
III. Elk (hu-wa"). VI. Buffalo (tce). 
IV. Snake (waka"). VII. Deer (tea). 
V. Bird (wanifik). VILL. Water-monster ( waktcexi ). 


(a) Eagle ( hitcaxcepara ). 

Another list, that cannot, however, have been intended as a clan 

list, is given by Dr Foster? It comprises the following : 
IL Thunder-bird family or invisible Thunder-bird реоріе, 
II. The Air-family, the visible Thunder-bird people. 

III, The Land or Quadruped family, 
IV. The Water family. 

The writer obtained the two following lists, that of Jasper Blow- 
snake being the more perfect. 

‘Morgan, dncirer Society p. 157. 

'Fifteenté Анн, Кў. Burian of American Ethnology, pip, 240-241, 

а ушен} їп |. O. Dorsey's Mes. of Winnebago Clan Names (| Bur, Amer. Eth. ), 
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Jasren BiowsNane's Lise Jous Hareison's Lisr 
A; ual 'gerégi he'rera (in the A. Upper or Heavenly Clans. 
heaven there being). 
I waka"dja, Thunder-bird. [. waka*'dja, Thunder-bird. 
IL wo'nazi'ré uaf'kcik, Peo- IH. tca'xcép, Eagle. 
ple of War. 
ПІ, tca'xcép, Eagle. IIL ru'tcge, Pigeon (extinct). 
IV. ru'tegé, Pigeon (extinct). IV. wonayi'ré uafi‘keik, Warrior. 
B. ma'ne'gi he/rera (on earth there в, Lower or Earth Clans. 
being). 
V. hü'"rc, Bear. ү. ho"tc, Bear. 
VI. cüf'kcüfik, Wolf. VI. сойса, Wolf. 
VIL waktcexi, Water-spirit. VIL. Waktcexi', Water-spirit. 
VILL, tea’, Deer. VOL. waka™, Snake. 
ІХ. маға”, ЕШ. IX. hu*wa", Elk. 
X. tce', Buffalo. X. tee'xdji*, Buffalo. 


Xi. ho’, Fish. 

XII. waka", Snake: 

The main differences between the above lists are the order of 
clans, the position of the Wolf clan, the presence of a general bird 
clan called wa'nink by Dorsey, the double names for the Wolf and 
Bear clans, and the absence of a Fish and Warrior in Dorsey's and 
ofa Hawk clan in Blowsnake's list. 

With regard to the position of the Wolf clan, in spite of Dor- 
sey's and Morgan's agreement, I am positive that it is due to mere 
accident, the informants of both observers having in great likelihood 
belonged to that clan. In no case did there seem to be any doubt 
among the Winnebago questioned in 1908 and 1909 that the posi- 
tion of leaders of the two groups belonged to the Thunder and 
Bear clans, This is also borne out by the clan legends. There is 
a considerable amount of evidence in favor of the relative positions 
of the clans in the upper division as given by Blowsnake, Dorsey's 
order is based on a misconception and is confessedly artificial. As 
to the order of the clansin the lower or ma*ne’gi division, there 
seems to be agreement only for the Bear, Wolf, and Snake clans, 
The position of the others is still indefinite. Dorsey's “ Bird gens" is 
really the upper division of Blowsnake. He did not know of the 
existence of two exogamic divisions and was misled by the fourfold 
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division, of which the legends frequently speak, into believing that 
his Bird group with its supposed four sub-divisions was in reality a 
vestige of an older four-fold subdivision of the gens. 

The “dhegoni" and “conakera" names for the Wolf and Bear 
clans, the writer also obtained. They may be archaic as Dorsey 
supposed, but there is likewise considerable likelihood that, in addi- 
tion to being archaic, they also had some special significance. Their 
meaning is unknown to the present Winnebago, Of the identity of 
the Hawk and Warrior (wo'naji'/re uaü'kcik) clans there is little 
doubt. Members of the Winnebago tribe refer to this clan indis- 
criminately as Warrior or Hawk-people, and in the clan legends 
they are spoken of as being descended from four hawks (keretcu*^). 

Foster's “four original totems,” as he calls them, represent 
neither clans nor the divisions corresponding to the uafi’geregi and 
ma'ne'gi, Some of the myths speak vaguely of such a four-fold 
division but that this “ mythological" classification was ever re- 
flected in the social organization is not corroborated by evidence of 
any kind." 

The upper or heavenly (uan'géregi he'rera) and lower or earthly 
(ma*ne’gi he’rera) people constitute two exogamic divisions. The 
terms, however, have no connotation of superior and inferior but 
refer simply to the fact that the ancesters of the one were birds, 1. e. 
inhabitants of the air, and those of the other, land animals, To 
the former belong the thunder-birds who are strictly speaking sup- 
posed to live beyond the air and the water-spirits and fish who inhabit 
the water, Some legends even speak of the water-spirits as living 
underneath the water. There is considerable discrepancy in the in- 
formation obtained about the Water-spirit clan. Many of the Indians 
questioned stated that they merely meant water animals such as the 
beaver, otter, etc., while others thought that the spirit-beaver, otter, 
muskrat, etc., were meant, and still others considered that mythical 
monsters were referred to. All of these statements may be correct. 
The various answers can certainly be justified by many of the 
Water-spirit clan names. 

i That soch x classification tay be at the hasis of а Siounn social organization is 
shown by the Ponka where the names of the divisions correspond strictly to those of 
Foster; cl. Fifteenth Aun, Rep, Bur. Amer, Et., pp. 228—229. 
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A uafgérégi man must marry a ma'ne'gi woman and vice 
versa, but a member of one of the uan'geregi clans does not have 
to marry inta any particular ma"negi clan. Those Winnebago who 
cared to give an explanation of their exogamy declared that the 
members of one clan, or of the clans of either division, were too 
closely related to permit intermarriage. 

The Winnebago knew of no significance attaching to the two- 
fold division of the tribe. Among many of the other Siouan tribes' 
analogous divisions are found but, with the possible exception of the 
Osage? and Iowa’, their significance is vague. Among the Omahat 
there are two divisions, and a certain clan in each division, bearing 
the same name as the division itself, has specific functions which 
may in a way be considered as representative of that division as a 
unit In a similar manner it is possible that the positions of the 
Thunder-bird and Bear clans at the head of the uan'gerégi and 
ma"ne’ gi divisions, together with the specific powers conferred upon 
them, are indicative of an analogous condition’. The functions of 
these clans may, however, be regarded simply as those of ordinary 
clans possessing certain specific powers, in no way connected with, or 
representative of, the larger divisions. 

Descent is patrilineal and a man's name generally belongs to his 
father's clan. Formerly the clan name was always that of the 
father’s clan, but the Winnebago have now become exceedingly lax 
in this particular. This is also true of the inheritance of the sacred 
clan bundles, and for purposes of convenience both points will be 
treated together, At the present time certain irregularities have 
crept into the reckoning of descent and the transmission of the clan 
bundle which were exceedingly puzzling at first. A large number 
of individuals, for instance, bear names belonging to the mother's 
clan, and the war or clan bundle occasionally passes out of the 
clan. 

The first point was satisfactorily explained as soon as a number 
of genealogies were collected. From these it became apparent 
—— AFigternth Ann. Reg. Bureau of. American Ethnolory, pp. 2313-244. 

ТЫЙ, , pp. 233-214. 

? Ibid., pp. 238-239. 

* Tbid., pp. 230-232 ; also Zira Ann, Кер., рр, 219-261. 

5 Ibid., alio Алтел Лев. Лей, р. 542. 
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that whenever a person bore a name of a clan not his father's, he 
had a male paternal ancestor who waseither a white man or an Indian 
of another tribe. Such individuals had, of course, no Winnebago 
clan name, and consequently a name from the wife's clan was 
selected. This custom once begun seems to have acted as a pre- 
cedent and thereafter the names were taken from the maternal clan, 
although descent was still reckoned in the paternal line. 

The second point is admittedly an irregularity that occurs oftener 
now than in previous times but was by no means impossible then. 
The war or clan bundle, the most sacred object in the possession of 
a clan, was supposed to be transmitted in the male line only, so 
that it should not pass out of the clan. But at the same time it 
could be given only to that child of the possessor of the bundle 
who by his actions and the interest he manifested in learning the 
ritual, legends, and songs pertaining to thé ceremony showed him- 
self capable of properly providing for the bundle. It happened 
occasionally that a man either possessed no son or his son did not 
exhibit sufficient interest in the sacred object. In such a case he 
might not care to give it to a distant relative or to a stranger, even 
though the latter belonged to the same clan, but preferred to give 
it to a child of his sister or of his daughter. This passing of the 
clan bundle of one clan into another happened very rarely in carly 
days, and even now, when the old customs are fast falling into dis- 
use, is not very common. These two points have been dwelt upon 
at some length, because they explain in a simple manner data that 
would inall probability have been seized upon by sociologists as proofs 
af vestiges of a former matriarchate, and because they emphasize 
again the need of obtaining specific explanations for every case. 

Two other features of considerable importance which, however, 
need further investigation before they can be properly understood 
might be mentioned here briefly, namely that relating to marriage 
relationship and that relating to the attitude of a person toward his 
maternal uncle. A married man always lives with his wife's parents 
for the first few years after marriage, must never address his mother- 
in-law, and must act as a servant of his father-in-law as long as he 
lives with him. The other point, the relation of a man to his ma- 
ternal uncle, is very peculiar, A man can take liberties with his 
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maternal uncle (hide’k) which are expressly prohibited with his 
paternal uncle and aunt and his maternal aunt. Yet in spite of this 
freedom a man and his maternal uncle stand in particularly close 
relationship, the former (hitcüncgé^) always acting in the capacity of 
aservant  Onthe war-path, particularly, this relationship is shown 
in its strongest phase, for then the nephew (or as he is called on 
such an occasion the wagixo"'na) must accompany him as a sort of 
esquire and suffer himself to be slain should his maternal uncle — 
known as dotca"hünk or war-path leader— be slain or captured. 

All the Winnebago clans have animal names, In this they are 
similar to the Algonquian tribes that surrounded them (Menominee, 
Sauk and Fox), and to a certain extent to their kindred Siouan 
tribes, the Omaha, Ponka, Kansa, Oto, Osage, and Iowa. In no 
case, however, did the Winnebago names have reference to animàl 
taboos as do those of some of the kindred Siouan tribes,’ All of 
the animal clan names of the Winnebago refer to living species of 
animals with the exception of the Thunder-bird and perhaps the 
Water-spirit. 

The Winnebago do not claim descent from the animal after 
which the clan is named but assert that their ancestors were trans- 
formed animals who met at Green Bay, Wisconsin, and were there 
transformed into human beings. Four of each species of animal 
were present, and the older Winnebago can still tell you from which 
of these four brothers they are descended. Their attitude toward 
the clan animal is in no way different from that toward any other 
animal. They observe no taboo, and hunt and eat at any time of 
the year the animal which they regard as their personal manito. 
They even pray to the bear-spirit to grant them medicine sufficiently 
powerful to capture bears easily. 

The Winnebago never possessed a camp circle, and if any de- 
finite order of clans existed during the hunt or at a council it has 
long been forgotten. Among the Omaha" and southern Siouan 
tribes’ the clans on certain occasions were arranged around their 
camp circle in a definite manner. The camp circle itself was divided 

‘Third dan, Report Bureau of American Ethnolory, pp. 227—251. 
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into two, sometimes four divisions, All that can be stated with 
any degree of certainty regarding the Winnebago is that, on hunt- 
ing trips, the members. of the Bear clan took charge of the two 
wings of the party, and the members of the Thunder-bird clan 
occupied the center. 

Among the Omaha the order and importance of the clan in the 
camp circle depended upon the clan's possession of certain. sacred 
tribal objects.* The same was true to a large extent for the Ponka, 
Kansa, Osage, and lowa. There was likewise a considerable dis- 
tribution of powers of all kinds among the clans of these tribes. 
These powers were of the most varied kind, dealing sometimes with 
the details of the handling of sacred objects as among the Omaha,* 
with leadership in the worship of special powers, with the duty of 
acting as servants to other clans," with the regulation of the hunt,’ 
with the consecration of the mystic fire-places,” with war and 
peace,’ or with general disciplinary powers." 

Among the Winnebago only two clans have distinctive func- 
tions, the Thunder-bird and the Bear clans. It is probable that the 
Warrior or Hawk and the Water-spirit clans " also possessed spe- 
cific powers but the evidence is too fragmentary as yet to permit any 
positive statement to that effect. The Winnebago tribe, as such, 
possessed no sacred objects, but each clan did possess a clan or 
wat-bundle;connected with which was an elaborate ritual known аз 
the Winter Feast. As far as the writer knows, the division of this 
Winter Feast into two parts, one for a deity known as Ho'cere'ü"- 
wahi, Disease-giver, and one for deities known as Ha*he', Night, and 
Waka" dja, Thunder-spirit, was found among the feasts given by all 
the different clans. 

Although, as mentioned before, only the Thunder-bird and Bear 
Fifteenth Ант. Aepor! Aurran of American £fhnoiogy. 

© Third Ibid., pp. 219-251. 

! EiIrnenth Ihid., pp. 523-524; FiffeentA lbid., pp. 226-240. 

i Third, Eleventh, and Fifteenth Thid., op. dt 

5 Elrrentà and. Fifteenth Tbid., op. cit. 
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clans have definite functions, every clan has certain objects and im- 
material possessions which are considered as belonging especially 
toit. With regard to these clan possessions a strange psychologi- 
cal fact was observed. If a member of one clan asks for one of these 
specific objects belonging to another he never receives it but receives 
instead the most valuable present that the clan addressed can give. 
However, it is considered such bad form, it is so immodest, to make 
such a request, that no self-respecting Indian would be likely to 
ask forsuch an object. (The writer could obtain only a few of these 
peculiar clan “ ргорегіев.”) Such were, for example, to ask a 
member of the Thunder-bird clan for a brand from its fire-place, or 
to sit on the fire-logs in his house; to admire or criticize anything 
in the lodge of a Bear clan man; or sit or stand in the doorway of 
aman of the Wolf or Water-spirit clan and ask for water. 

The Thunder-bird clan was regarded as the most important of 
the uan'géregi class. The chief of the tribe was always selected from 
it and he stood as the exponent of peace at all times. He could 
not a war-party, although, according to some, he could accom- 
pany such a party. His lodge always stood in the center of the 
village and contained a sacred fire-place, around which only members 
of the Thunder-bird clan could sit. The lodge was a sanctuary for 
all wrong-doers. Мо опе could be killed there, and a prisoner of 
war escaping to it had to be spared. The Thunder-bird chief always 
acted as intercessor between wrong-doers and their avengers. Even 
іп s0 extreme a case as the murder of a clansman, this chief would 
always attempt a reconciliation by which the life of the offender 
might be spared. 

The Bear-clans possessed a sacred lodge which stood at one end 
of the village. The lodge itself was known as manü*pe'tci* (soldiers' 
or policemen's lodge), and the members themselves as manü"pe", 

The functions of this clan consisted in the regulation of the hunt, 
general disciplinary rights, and the duty of carrying into effect the 
orders of the Thunder-bird chief. At a tribal hunt their power was 
seen in its most characteristic development. Whosoever disregarded 
the rules, such as shooting too carly or cutting up the captured 
animal out of turn, could be deprived of his bow and arrows, which 
would then be restored to him only if he acquiesced in his punish- 
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ment. But should he repeat his offense bow and arrow would be 
broken,! The general disciplinary powers were those of patrolling 
the village and preventing disorder. Adultery was punished by 
flogging. The leader of the clan carried an emblem symbolical of 
his power called na™ mafixi'nixi'ni (wood growling), very similar in 
appearance to that called “invitation stick” by Hoffman and figured 
in his Menominee * monograph. The leader of the Bear clan always 
carried this emblem of his authority whenever he patrolled the vil- 
lare, He and his followers would make their rounds singing, and 
at their approach all noise would immediately cease, 

Whether the Bear-clan possessed other powers such as war- 
powers is an open question, The name of the Warnor or Hawk 
clan and the testimony of a number of Indians suggests that this 
clan may have had such powers, as does likewise the fact that a 
careful distinction is made between a manu"pe or policeman and a 
uaükwa'coce or warrior. In spite of this, however, the Bear or 
Soldiers lodge is commonly referred to as a war lodge. All capital 
punishments were executed there. If the Thunder-bird chief failed 
in his intercessions for a criminal the latter was handed over to the 
Bear lodge for punishment. A prisoner of war seeking refuge in it 
was immediately put to death there. The lodge was the repository 
of the war bundles and the scalps, and was at times a general 
meeting place for the warriors of the entire tribe. Children and 
women were rarely admitted; menstruating or pregnant women 
never, 

Although there are no customs and beliefs distinctive of the two 
classes, the clans have numerous ones. These consist, in addition 
to those enumerated above, of characteristic ceremonies at birth, at 
the naming of a child, at death, and at the bunal and funeral wake 
of aclan member. One might also add a prohibition of certain 
clans belonging to different classes against intermarriage. From a 
theoretical point of view this is of the greatest importance. This 
prohibition to intermarry is considered almost as strong as that 
existing among the clans of the same class, because these former 

VThis power is similar in all details, to the *'soldier-killing " of the Dakota. 
Cf Riggs, Dakota Texts, ete. 

? Fourirenih Ann. Neb. Bur. Amer. Efh., pt. L, pp. 73. 
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clans have been adopted by one another and are therefore related. 
Parallel to this prohibition, there is a tendency, that practically has 
the force of law, thata man belonging to the upper class must be 
buried by one of the lower class and vice versa. 

If we were then to compare the clan organization of the Winne- 
bago with that of the northern Siouans (Crow, Hidatsa, Mandan, and 
Dakota), the differences would be quite considerable, although the 
number of similarities would by no means be negligible. With the 
southern Siouans (Iowa, Oto, and Missouri), or the central Siou- 
ans (Omaha, Osage, and Kansa), the similarities in the clan organiza- 
tion are innumerable. On the other hand, the Winnebago clan 
organization is extremely like that of the central Algonquian. 
Indeed, in the relation of the Winnebago clan organization to 
that of these two areas lies the central problem of Winnebago 
culture. 

Clan animal names and exogamy are other questions of funda- 
mental importance in a study of Winnebago culture. None of the 
northern Siouan tribes possess animal clan or band names, and, 
while the southern and central divisions do possess them in part, 
they are for the most part descriptive animal epithets. Even 
among the Winnebago, where real animal clan names exist, some 
clans have non-animal duplicate appellations. Among the Central 
Algonquian, on the other hand, all the clans have animal names. 
Are we then to regard the central and southern Siouan clan 
names as typical of their culture, or must they be regarded as 
an element borrowed from the central Algonquian? There is 
much to be said for the former assumption, and something for the 

The question of the exogamic divisions gives us similar results, 
except that exogamy seems the exception among all the northern, 
southern, and central Siouan, although we find it among the Crow. 
It is universal among the central Algonquian, Here, again, it is 
impossible to determine whether we are dealing with a Siouan or 
a central Algonquian clement. 

The important point to be borne in mind is the fact that the area 
occupied by the Winnebago and their central Algonquian neighbors 
contains so many general cultural similarities that, crediting certain 
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characteristics to the possible influence of the one or the other cul- 


tural area can only then be legitimate when there ts positive prool 
of such having been the case. Otherwise they should be assigned 
to their respective areas as of independent ongin. 
BUREAU OK AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY, 
Wasittwcros, D. C. 


TYPES OF NEGRITOS IN THE PHILIPPINE 
ISLANDS! 


By ROBERT BENNETT BEAN 


WHE Actas, or Negritos, of the Philippines have been studied 
m at close range by Meyer, Montano, Reed, and others, and 

from a distance by many anthropologists. The Honorable 
Dean C. Worcester, Secretary of the Interior of the Philippine Islands, 
has visited the Negritos wherever in the archipelago they could be 
found; yet never before have they been classihed into types, 
although at least three types are represented among them — three 
types that are the fundamental units of mankind — the Primitive, 
the Iberian, and the Australoid. The most plausible supposition to 
account for the three types among the Negritos is that the Australoid 
preceded the Iberian and Primitive, who have been incorporated 
with the Australoid as the result of recent or remote intrusions, By 
the workings of Mendelian heredity the kinky hair, black skin, and 
diminutive stature of the Australoid have obscured the character- 
istics of the other types. 

This is the first study dealing with the ears and physical char- 
acteristics of the Philippine Islanders of the interior and is based 
largely on photographs in the collection of the Bureau of Science 
of the Philippine Government, and in the pnvate collection of Mr 
Worcester, to whom I am indebted for access to both collections. 

The Negritos are the first of the inland tribes selected for study, 
because they are relatively few in number and are undoubtedly be- 
coming fewer, as they lose their purity when they come into con- 
tact with surrounding peoples, They were selected also because 
very few studies of Negritos have been made dealing with the physical 
characteristics of the living, and no previous study has been made of 
their ears; and, finally, because a large number of representative 

i The photographs of the Negritos in this paper are reproduced with the permission 
of the Secretary of the Interior of the Philippine Islands and the editor of the Philip- 
pine Journal of Science, in which journal they were originally published, 
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photographs of Negritos from many parts of the islands could be 
obtained. 

The photographs have been derived from several sources, taken 
at various times by different men, The photographs of the Negritos 
of Bataan or Mariveles mountain, of Isabela province, of Pampanga 
province, and some of those of Palawan island and elsewhere, were 
taken by Mr Worcester. The Negritos of Zambales were photo- 
graphed by Mr A. Reed and others; those of Cagayan by Mr 
Charles Martin of the Bureau 
of Science: the Tinitian and 
other Negritos (Bataks) of 
the island of Palawan were 
photographed by Lieutenant 
E. Y. Miller while governor, 
and the photographs of the 
Negritos ofthe island of Panay, 
provinces of Antique and 
Capiz, and of Ambos Camar- 
ines, were taken by Mr M. L. 
Miller, Chief of the Division 
of Ethnology, Bureau of Sci- 
ence. These are groups from 
which photographs have been 
studied, with the addition of 
a few others from out of the 
way places in the Philippine 
Islands, 

It is to be noted that Ne- 
gritos still remain in the 





Fia. 12. — The chief of the tribe of. Ne. 
gritos in the Mariveles mountain across the 


Philippine Islands, from Pala- bay from the city of Manila. Australoid type. 
wan in tlie south to the ex- 


treme northern end of Luzon. Not only is the distribution of the 
Negritos so general throughout the islands, but the types selected 
show asimilar general distribution, although slight local resem- 
blances exist. The Negritos of a single locality have evidently 
inbred, yet the probability of intermixture with the surrounding 
populations can in no instance be excluded. 
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Ma&ivELES NEGRITOS 
The Mariveles Negritos appear to be the purest Negritos in the 
Philippines judging from the photographs available, and the chief 
of the tribe in the mountain across the bay from Manila is a typical 
Negrito of the Australoid form (see figs. 12 and 13). The head ts 





Fic. 13.— The same Negrito os in Fig. 12. Australoid type. 


long and narrow, the face is moderately wide and short, the nose is 
large and straight, broad and heavy, but not flat and depressed like 
the nose of the Primitive, and the ear is a combination. of Iberian 
and Primitive, the Australoid ear. The full figure of the Negrito 
chief is characteristic of the Australoid type. The extremities are 
long and the body is relatively short. The forearm and the lower 
leg appear to be unusually long, but no exact measurements were 
made, Measurements of the limb parts made on the photograph 
prove both the brachial index and the crural index to be high. 
This type of Negrito is without doubt the true Negrito, and the 
greater number of Mariveles Negritos are of this type, which is 
also found wherever the Negrito exists in purity in the islands, espe- 
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cially in the northeastern part of Luzon along the shores of the 
Pacific ocean and in the adjacent mountains, which is the most un- 
frequented part of the archipelago, and the home of the largest 
number of pure Negritos in the Philippines. 

The Primitive type is also found among the Mariveles Negritos, 
particularly among the women, and one of them, the most char- 
acteristic Primitive Negrito seen in the Philippines, is shown in 
figure 14. 





Fic. 14. — A young woman of the Mariveles tribe of Negritos. Primitive type. 


In this individual the head is wide, the face is broad and flat, 
the nose is also broad and flat with depressed bridge and flaring 
nostrils that open forward rather than downward. Тһе ears cannot 
be seen entirely, but the character of the visible parts justifies the 
conclusion that they are Primitive in form. The full lips and 
receding chin finish the infantile character-complex, and prove the 
type to be a Primitive. 

The Iberian type is not found in pure form among the Mariveles 
Negritos but a few individuals have what may be called a degenerate 
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Iberian physiognomy. Such a Negrito is seen in figure 15. This 
man is considered by Mr Worcester to be a typical Negrito, and 
he is not greatly unlike “Ardi, one of the last of the Kalangs,” 
whose picture is given on page 69 of 7Ae World's Prages by 
Dr A. H. Keane; the ears of the two are almost identical in ap- 
pearance. The head and face are long and narrow, the nose is 
neither flat nor large but rather thin and slender, and there is con- 
siderable facial prognathism, a characteristic of the Iberian. The 





m 


Fic. 15. — A Mariveles Negrito, Degenerate Iberian type. 


ear is modified [berian, with everted concha and turned out helix: 
The most plausible explanation of the presence of these two men, 
Ardi and the Mariveles man, among Negritos is that they represent 
a reversion to a remote cross of the Iberian with the Negrito. 


ZAMBALES NEGRITOS 
The Iberian type occurs in almost pure form among the 
Negritos in parts of the Philippines outside of the Mariveles 
group. A Negrito [rom Zambales of practically pure Iberian form 
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may be seen in figure 16. This man is so surely Iberian that were 
his skin white and his hair straight he might pass for a European. 
The forehead is vertical, the face long, thin, and slightly progna- 
thous, the nose is slender and 
straight, and the chin is sharp. 
The ears are typical Iberian, 
with dependent lobule, everted 
concha, rolled out and spiral 
shaped helix. This man un- 
doubtedly represents the result 
of a previous cross of the Negrito 
with an Iberian. It would ap- 
pear from this combination of 
Iberian form and kinky hair that 
hair and physiognomy are sep- 
arable characters in heredity and 
follow Mendel's laws, whereas 
the ear form and physiognomy 
hang together as a character- 
complex, although they, too, 
may be separable. 

The Primitive type is more 
prevalent among the Zambales 
Negritos than any other type, 
and more than in the Mariveles 
Negritos. A characteristic Prim- 
itive Negrito man of Zambles may be seen in figure 17. Notice 
the bowl-shaped ears, the broad, flat nose with flaring nostrils that 
open somewhat forward, the broad head and face, the full lips, and 
the small chin. The legs are short and the body relatively long ; 
the hands and fingers are also short. Compare this Primitive Ne- 
grito with the Australoid shown in figure 12 and then contrast both 
with the Iberian Negrito in figure 18. Differences in the relative 
proportions of the limb parts, as well as other differences, may be 
noted. The Iberian has a long, slender nose, the Australoid a 
large, straight nose, and the Primitive a broad, flat nose. The 
face of the Iberian is long, that of the Australoid is oval, and that 


Fro.16. — A Negrito from Zambales. 
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of the Primitive is round, The Iberian has slender extremities and 
body, the Primitive is short and squat, and the Australoid is nearly 
all arms and legs, the body being relatively short. 





Funi7. —.A Negrito tam from Zam- Fic, 18, — A. Negrito from Imbela 
bales. Primitive type. province, eatem Liron. Iberian type. 


IsaABELA MEGERITOS 


While considering this Iberan Negrito from Isabela province it 
may be well to mention another Iberian Negrito, Pagatolan, a noted 
chief of that section of Luzon. Figures 20a and 20b are rather good 
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pictures of Pagatolan, who “ has had three Albino children, two of 
whom are living and one of whom he has caused to be given: Chris- 
tian baptism. He states that God has been very good to give him 
white children, and that he proposed to send them to school.” 

This Negrito is decidedly Iberian, The long, straight, pointed 
nose, the pointed chin, and the square forehead are all evidences of 
the Iberian. Unfortunately the cars do not show well, although the 
lobule and lower helix and con- 
cha resemble the Iberian, The 
Albino children may be expres- 
sions of Mendelian heredity 
from a previous cross between a || 
Negrito and a European. 

The Australoid Negrito is 
the true type of eastern Luzon, |. 
and a sub-chief of this region as |i 
a representative of the type may | 
be been in figure 19. The Iberian 
and the Australoid Negntos are | 
not greatly unlike each other, and 
this is particularly true of the 
limb and body parts and their 
relative proportions. It would || 
seem that the Iberian and the 
Negrito (Australoid) have been 
fusing fora long time because the 
amal tion of the two types 
is so nearly complete whereas 
the Primitive Negrito represents c = - 

a more recent mixture. This  Fiig—— A Negro mes Gom Isabela 
may be emphasized by presenting i MAGNUS UR 

the photographs of Negritos that represent recent mixtures with 
the surrounding population, all of such photographs exhibiting à 
blended condition with Primitive markings. 

First, a group of women and children of Zambales province in 
figure 21 illustrates four grades of blends and shows how the kinky 
hair of the Negrito may become straight by continual intercrossing 





= 
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Fic. 21. —A group of Zambales Negritos of mired blood. Modified Primitive type. 
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with the straight haired Filipino. All the individuals are modified 
Primitive in type. 

Next a Negrito of Capiz (fig. 22), in the island of Panay, who 
has considerable Visayan blood, shows all the marks of a modified 
Primitive Filipino, with the wavy hair of a mixed Negrito, 

The Negritos in the vicinity of the town of Tinabog, on the 
island of Palawan, are more numerous than in the other parts of the 
island, but they have mixed with 
the Visayans who inhabit the 
town of Tinabog. А represen- 
tative of this class may be seen | 
in figure 23. The Negritos of | 
the island of Palawan are called 
Bataks, and this is a representa- 
tive Batak man. Their peculiar 
method of shaving the head over 
the frontal region is noticed in 
this man who has a typical hair 
cut. The hair is wavy, a blended 
hair form, and the other charac- 
teristics are modified Primitive 
and Australoid. 

There are Negritos in the 
Cagayan valley, the great to- 
bacco growing district in north- go А ара 
ern Luzon, who probably belong моду рашійхе уре | 
to the Negritos of the eastern 
coast of Luzon. Those of the Cagayan valley have mixed with 
the Filipinos there, which is indicated by their curly hair and modi- 
fied form. A striking illustration of this may be seen in the Ne- 
grito of figure 24 in the attitude of shooting an arrow from his 
bow. The trim form, and fine muscular development, especially of 
the back and arms, calls forth admiration. These Negritos can bend 
a bow with apparent ease that a white man unaccustomed to such 
a feat would be unable to bend. 

Finally, Negritos are shown standing by the side of six foot 
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Fic. 23. — A Batak man of Tinabog, island of Palawan, Modified Primitive and 
Australoid type. 





Blended hair form. 
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Americans to illustrate the relative size. In figure 25 a Negrito and 
a mixed Negrito of Zambales may be seen. Both the Negritos are 
modified Primitive in form, and the curly hair of the mixed Negrito 





Fig. 25.—A pore Negrito and a mixed Pic. 26.— A mized Mangyan Negrito 
Negrito standing beide an American, standing beside an American, 


indicates that hair form blends ina mixture. In figure 26 is shown 
a Negrito from the interior of the Island of Mindoro, who is not a 
pure Negrito, but mixed, as indicated by the curly hair. 


Discussion 

Three possibilities in heredity are apparent from the study of the 
ears and physiognomy of the Negritos. First, there is blending in 
across of the Negrito with other types, and the production of a 
hybrid that has curly or wavy hair and modihed Negrito. physiog- 
nomy. Second, there is persistence of the type crossed with the 
Neprito, accompanied by kinky or wavy, hair probably an exhibition 
of alternate heredity or Mendelism. Third there may be mosaics 
such asthe Alpine, with the broad head of the Primitive, the narrow 
nose of the Iberian, and the kinky hair of the. Negrita. 
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It remains to be determined exactly what takes place in the 
heredity of cross-bred races such as the European and Negrito, but 
the indications are that there is blended heredity, mosaic heredity, 
and alternate heredity with persistence of type which suggests 
Mendelian heredity. There exist among the Negritos forms of hair, 
nose, and ear, as well as other features of the physiognomy, inter- 
mediate at almost every conceivable point between the widest 
extremes, and the general effect is that of disorderly blending as 
represented previously by a scheme for heredity." 

The origin of the Negrito may never be known, but it seems 
plausible that the Australoid is the true Negrito type on which the 
Iberian and the Primitive types have been grafted. The Iberian 
came from Europe by way of India in prehistoric migrations, and their 
combinations with the Australoid are represented by the Negritos of 
Mariveles Mountain and those of the eastern coast of northern Luzon. 
The Primitive came from the Orient and has mingled with the Tber- 
ian-Australoid Negrito throughout the Philippines, altering the form 
and straightening the hair of the purer Negritos that existed before. 
The more recent European contact with the Negrito has had very 
little apparent efect, although an occasional pure Iberian may be 
found with dark skin and kinky hair. The Negrito element has 
entered to a considerable extent into the present Filipino population, 
although it may not be recognized with ease because of the absence 
of kinky hair. The Negritos have been losing their identity by be- 
coming incorporated into the body of the surrounding population. 
Where once the Negrito was found in all parts of the archipelago, 
the only remaining centers in which they exist in anything like their 
original! purity are the two already mentioned, Mariveles mountain 
and the eastern coast of Luzon. In all other parts the kinky hair 
has practically disappeared and the Negritos have taken on the form 
of the surrounding population, distributing their own forms through- 
out the regions roundabout, 

Tn this connection mention may be made of a Negrito of Caga- 
yan (fig. 27) who is the village dude, and succeeded in straighten- 
ing his hair by the consistent use of native oils; The unusual ex- 

TBean, R. B., TÀe Aucia! Anatomy of the Philippine Islanders, Sve, Lippincott, 
1900. 
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pression of his countenance with straight instead of woolly hair may 
be seen. Heis not a typical Negrito; although the nose is semi- 
Australoid and the ear modified Primitive, 

The photographs of the Mariveles Negritos were all placed upon 
a large table before me, and when I scrutinized them carefully I 
realized that I was looking into , 
the faces of a familiar people, |!) 
among whom I was born and 
with whom I grew up, the 
American negro. Practically 
every face recalled youthful as- 
sociations, and every individual 
of the Mariveles group has its 
counterpart among American 
negroes. 

The photographs of the Ne- 
gritos from other parts of the 
Philippines were likewise dis- 
posed upon a large table, replac- 
ing the Marveles Negritos; the 
familiar faces of the homeland 
vanished, but in their places ap- | 
peared the faces that one meets | 
every day in Manila or in the бы Ан, Сайна, ркы 
provinces, familiar Filipino types. with ‘hair artificially straightened. 

A few of them still resemble the 
American negro, which is particularly true of the Negritos of 
Isabela province. 

These casual observations must be taken with reservation be- 
cause no data can be given to substantiate them ; but I believe they 
indicate a close relationship between the Negrito of the Philippines 
and the African Negro. 

To summarize: The Mariveles Negritos who are apparently 
purer in type than any other group, and who are largely of the 
Iberian and Australoid types, have relatively longer noses, faces, 
and lower ¢xtremities than any other group of Negritos represented 
by photographs ; the Zambales Negritos who are largely mixed and 
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of the Primitive type, have relatively shorter noses, faces, and lower 
extremities than any other group; and the remaining groups, who 
are also much mixed and intermediate between the Iberian and the 
Primitive, have noses, faces, and lower extremities of intermediate 
length, 

It would appear from the photographs that the purest Nepritos 
are to be found in the Mariveles Mountains, and these Negritos are 
of the Australoid type. The Iberian characteristics are more ог 
less pure in some individuals, the Primitive is more or less pure in 
others, but the greater part of them represent the type previously 
designated by me as Australoid, which is similar to that found 
among the I¢orots and all the littoral Filipinos so far examined. 


CONCLUSIONS 

Any conclusions reached after a study of the photographs pre- 
sented must be tentative and subject to revision. It does appear, 
however, that there are many inseparable factors in the composition 
of the individual, such as the ear form, nose and face form, and 
length of the extremities, that constitute a “ character-complex " 
which exists as.an entity and in inheritance may act as a unit 
character. 

A * character-complex " is that group of characters, such as the 
broad head, broad nose, broad face, and characteristic ear, that, com- 
bined with small stature, constitute the Primitive species, which 
character-complex usually hangs together in heredity, but may break 
up when crossed with alien forms to create new character-complexes. 

There is blending of one character-complex with another, but 
this blending probably does not take place at once upon crossing 
two extremely different character-complexes such as the Iberian and 
the. Primitive, or the Iberian and the Australoid, but results in the 
reappearance of one or the other character-complex in pure form, as 
shown jn figure 15, where the true Iberian has the kinky hair and 
dark skin of the Negrito Australoid, 

From this follows the second conclusion, which is that the 
kinky hair is dominant over the straight hair when the cross takes 
place among the Negritos; therefore a character-complex may be 
obscured by the kinky hair, so that an otherwise pure Iberian may 
appear to be a Negrito because of the character of the hair, 
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The Negritos in the Mariveles mountain appear to be the purest 
Negritos in the Philippine Islands, judging from the photographs. 
All other groups of Negritos are more like the surrounding popu- 
lation, The Negritos of Mariveles should therefore represent the 
fundamental Negrito type, and as they are largely Australoid the 
fundamental type of the Negritos should be Australoid. Modified 
Primitive and modified Iberian Negritos are also found in the 
Mariveles group. The women are more Primitive than the men, 
who are more Iberian and Australoid than the women, The Primi- 
tive and Iberian characteristics of the Mariveles Negritos are of 
such a nature that they should be considered as remnants of the 
fusion that must have progressed for many centuries or even 
thousands of years to have produced so homogeneous a blend. 

May it be presumed that the Primitive and Iberian types con- 
joined in prehistoric times at some place in the East of Asia or 
nearby, and produced by fusion the Australoid. From this union 
innumerable offshoots have sprung in Southern Asia, the islands 
bordering that region, and in Africa, The Primitive type remains 
pure in parts of the East, and the Iberian type in Europe. If this 
hypothesis be untrue, the reverse of it should be considered; viz. the 
Australoid forms the basic stock of all humanity, and the Iberian of 
Europe on the one side and the Primitive of the Orient on the other 
are derivatives, If neither hypothesis be true, at least the Negrito 
of Mariveles has Primitive and Iberian characteristics ingrafted from 
without. 

My recent discovery of paleolithic man in the Philippines (Homo 
Philippinensis) may throw light on the origin of the Australoid type 
among the Negritos and among the inland tribes as well as in the 
littoral population of the archipelago. Aomo Philippinensis is 
Australoid in form yet somewhat different from the Negrito Aus- 
traloid, the Igorot Australoid or the Australoid of the coast, but 
not so different as to preclude all relationship. Jomo Philippin- 
ensis is also related to the earliest form of man in Europe, Fomo 
Mousteriensis, and Homo Heidelbergeasis; itis of the Neanderthal type, 
and is not greatly different from the Negro Australoid. The follow- 
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ing hypothesis is plausible. Primordial man remained practically 
unaltered in form in Africa and the Pacific, and lomo Philippinensts 
is this unchanged form; but in Africa the kinky hair and black skin 
of the negro may be added features due to environment, and the 
Australoid Negrito is a further modification of the negroid form, due 
also to environment, — Whatever the cause may be, there are at 
present three types found among the Negritos — the Australoid, the 
Primitive, and the Iberian; and these three types are found also 
among the other peoples of the Philippines wherever I have exam- 
ined them, The Primitive and the Australoid, and doubtless the 
Iberian, are found in all the islands of the Pacific where search has 
been made and careful analysis of the people has followed, the first 
two types often among more or less pure Negritos. 

The more profound the study, the more profound becomes the 
impression that the Primitive, the Australoid, and the Iberian are 
the three fundamental types of mankind. 

TULANE. UNIVERSITY, 

NEW ORLEANS, La. 


THE LITHOLOGICAL SECTION OF WALNUT CAN- 
YON. ARIZONA, WITH RELATION TO THE CLIFF- 
DWELLINGS OF THIS AND OTHER REGIONS 
OF NORTHWESTERN ARIZONA 


Bv H. W. anD F. H. SHIMER 


[INTRODUCTION 

X TALNUT Canyon, a short and narrow gorge, lies eight miles 

W southeast of Flagstaff, Arizona (see fig. 28). It has been cut 

into a pine-clad, rolling plateau of upper Carboniferous 
(upper Aubrey) rocks to a depth of 380 feet. The lowest and upper- 
most beds are of sandstone ; the rest, comprising most of the sec- 
tion, are alternating limestones and dolomites containing a variable 
amount of quartz grains, and it is in the lower part of this portion, 
about 150 feet above the bottom of the gorge, in which all the 
celebrated cliff-dwellings occur. 

Cliff-dwellings occur rather abundantly throughout New Mexico, 
Arizona, and southern Utah, but probably the most accessible of 
those which are well preserved are these of Walnut canyon. They 
are within the San Francisco mountain forest reserve and are thus 
under government control and protection. A United States forest 
officer lives at the canyon. 

This canyon empties its waters into the Little Colorado river to 
the northeast; but during the dry season water remains only in 
scattered basins, yet is comparatively good for drinking. 

The region is rather arid, most of the rainfall occurring as very 
heavy showers during the late summer. During a shower the 
erosive power of the stream then flowing through the canyon is 
very great, carrying off the talus at the base of the walls, widening 
and also deepening the canyon, ‘This annual undercutting of the 
walls causes them to remain very steep. Because of the aridity of 
the climate the valley walls are worn back with extreme slowness. 

In the Grand canyon of the Colorado, and in the gorges at 
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House Rock valley the downcutting is more rapid, and conse- 
quently the habitable caves are fewer. 





Scale Ws tor 
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Fea. 25, — Topographic map of the Walnut canyon region; a portion of the U. $. 
G. 5, San Francisco mountain sheet, 


Deranen LiTHOLOGICAL SECTION oF WALNUT CANYON 
The following is the detailed lithological section of Walnut can- 
yon from the bottom to the top: it was taken at the foot of the 
upper trail, the one leading farthest east from the cabin of the forest 
reserve officer. The section there is quite accessible and is typical 
of the entire canyon where seen (see fig. 29). 
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t Cross bedded sandstone..... своеа d Esa c5 feet 
This forms the bottom and the narrowest portion of the canyon 
(бр. зо). The sandstone is ght gray in color, and where exposed 
to the weather very long is friable. It is composed of pure quartz 
sind grains of a uniform size. The cementing material ts largely 
calcareous, 
2. Brownish-yellow sandstone. ...... m R E . 10 feet, 
The cement of these thin-bedded strata is карса calcareous, to 
a slight extent siliceous and ferrous, 





mambered. 


3. Light gray sandstone. ........ ces eere (4412 feet. 

This contains two thin brownish-yellow beds i in the lowest three 
feet and a five foot one four feet from the top. The cement of the 
gray portion is dolomitic, effervescence occurring only in hot acid, 
and even then very slowly, leaving the scarcely diminished rock a 
mass of minute quartz grains. The uppermost one inch weathers 
back very readily; it has calcareous cement and efiervesces very 
freely to a loose mass of rounded quartz grains. The entire zone is 
full of quartz concretions and geodes. 
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4. Yellowish limestone........ ai. v REM eerta es 15 feet, 
Effervescence occurs very freely in cold acid leaving only a little 
residue of rounded to angular microscopic quartz grains, The lime- 
stone is very full of fragments of fossils, In the middle of this occur 
а 3- and a 6-inch 
band, about four feet 
apart, consisting of 
microscopic grained 
sandstone with much 
dolomitic cement: 
these weather back 
more readily than the 
remainder. The up- 
permost four feet is 
siliceous and very 
hard, The lowest foot 
and a half contain 

many quartz geodes. 
5. Light gray limes- 
tone, ....t2 feet. 
In cold acid this 
effervesces very rap- 
idly and falls apart. 
The little residue con- 
sists of minute, angu- 
lar, and rounded 
quartz grains with a 
much smaller amount 
of argillaceous mate- 
Fic, 30. — Bottom of canyon showing the croas- bedded ral. The rock is full 
sandstone. 





of quartz geodes and 
concretions ; the latter effervesce very slowly in cold acid, but, af- 
ter boiling, the minute quartz grains are still held together by a sili- 
ceous cement. The concretions are merely portions of the rock 
mass hardened by the incorporation of magnesium and secondary 
silica as they contain quartz grains similar in amount and size to that 
in the rest of the bed, 
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6. Нағі Ъгомтізћ-уеПом бісістне:..................... 6 feet. 
frst resistant zone. This limestone is somewhat dolomitic and 
more resistant to weathering than zones 4 or 5 beneath or 7 and 3 
above it. It thus projects asa conspicuous stratum. The dolomite 
contains more quartz grains than zone 5. 
7. бой, light gray hmestone........ s. ern ri feet, 
Slope before first or lowest cave-sone. This limestone effervesces 
very freely to a small residue of rounded and angular microscopic 
quartz grains, Dolomitic concretions are quite abundant, This 
zone, intermediate in ability to resist the weathering agencies between 
zones 6 and 8, forms a slope between the two. Since there is a harder 
projecting 3-foot bed near the middle, it is upon the upper four or five 
feet of this slope over which runs the path before the dwellings of 
the frst cave zone. 
8. Grayish silicified dolomite and limestone .......... s... 5feet. 
First cave zone. The lowest foot is highly silicifed; when 
powdered it effervesces slightly in acid and leaves a mass of € 
siliceous fragments among which are some quartz grains, This bed 
is very full of more highly silicified concretions and breaks into 
angular fragments at right angles to the stratification, or parallel to 
the weathering. The cause appears to be the compactness of the 
rock and the alternation of the day's warmth and night's cold. 
Alternate expansion and contraction of the compact siliceous dolo- 
mite thus caused is made non-uniform by the presence of the con- 
cretions. The rapid weathering back of this foot bed causes the 
upper four feet, a solid bed of slightly dolomitic limestone, to break 
off vertically into blocks. Thisis slightly reddish towards the middle 
and contains a considerable number of microscopic quartz grains. 
Since zone 9 is a solid stratum fifteen feet thick, it can withstand 
greater undermining before breaking off than is the case with this 
four foot bed; hence this latter becomes part of the cave. This cave 
zone is the most persistent and deeply weathered of the three, and 
here the vast majority of the dwellings are located. 
9. Yellowish gray dolomite.......... 2e eee 2. 15 fent 
Second resistant zone, Thisthick solid stratum -projécts as a very 
prominent ledge along the sides of the canyon forming the roof of the 
dwellings in the first or lowest cave zone (fig.31), The rock is very 
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full of quartz geodes superficially reddish in color. The weathering 
out of the geodes gives to the face of this cliff a pitted appearance, 
IO: Gray. delomité «Lceec es vec vh rk d rzad aad sin . 8. feet, 

Slope before second or middle cave sone, Portions of this thin- 
bedded zone might be called a dolomitic sandstone as they are com- 
posed almost entirely of small, rounded to angular quartz grains 
with a dolomitic cement. The three inches of sandstone at the base 





Fic. 31. — Near view of a cliff-dwelling showing its relation to the overhanging 
resistant fone (No. 2) and the pitted character of the latter. 


of the upper foot contain concretions whose cement js mainly silica. 
The entire eight feet is very full of quartz geodes superficially red- 
dish in color. The thin-bedded character and the comparatively 
easy loosening of the quartz grains cause this to weather back more 
rapidly than zone 9, but as it retreats less rapidly than bed rr it 
produces a slope-along which runs the path before the dwellings of 
the second cave zone. 
tt, Yellowish dolomite .............,.... acusa dis .--..6 (есі, 
Second cave гоне. The basal foot is very full of concretions 
and weathers back more rapidly than the upper four feet, the two 
together forming this second persistent cave layer, 
12.) Yellowish dolomite... 4:5. 0656200209 s con... reves 21 feet, 
Third resistant zone. This consists of several distinct beds with 
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the lower half more resistant than the upper. Most of the zone is 
full of reddish quartz geodes. Four feet from the base is a layer of 
broad, flat, lens-like concretions an inch or more thick, consisting 
of small rounded quartz grains united by a cement partly dolomitic 
but mostly siliceous. Seven feet below the top is a three inch 
layer of gray sandstone, with a considerable amount of dolomitic 
cement; this weathers more rapidly than the remainder of the zone, 
but, protected as it is by the quite resistant and more heavily bedded 
uppermost seven feet, it may be considered as.a part of this third re- 
sistant zone 
13. Gray Ginsstone to yellowish dolomite............12.5 feet. 
Slope before upper er third cave sone, The lowest eight feet is 
a soft gray limestone weathering back very rapidly so that it causes 
the stratum beneath to project as a platform. The next foot is full 
of concretions and weathers white, retreating more rapidly than the 
upper three and one half feet which isa harder, yellowish dolomite; 
this latter forms the base of the few low caves located here ; in one 
instance noted this and the concretionary foot were weathered back 
with zone 15, forming quite a high cave. 
I4, Light gray доіотйе,.................... sas aa d dod 4 feet. 
Tiurd cave sone, The base is a one ok concretion bed; the 
entire layer is full of quartz geodes. 
15.. Yellowish gray dolomite.............. va aca a aca r4 feet. 
Fourth resistant sone. Two feet from the bit is a six inch layer 
of pink sandstone composed of minute, rounded, quartz grains, 
held together by a dolomitic cement; and seven feet from the base 
is a similar brownish layer. 
16. Grayish. dolomite....... ceo aere mmm aa aa 20 feet. 
This zone is composed of many distinct beds, The lowest foot, 
less dolomitic than the rest, weathers back more readily. The upper 
seventeen feet are quite light in color, the lower nine feet of which 
contain iron concretions ranging in diameter from one to seven and 
one half inches ; these concretions consist of small rounded quartz 
grains held together with iron, Quartz grains are very abundant 
throughout this entire horizon, 
17. Grayish limestone,. ... .. VAS Vis cipio Et каалай 6 Жегі; 
This thickness of limestone 1 is thin-bedded, and contains an 
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abundance of minute fragments of fossils and a small number of 
microscopic quartz grains. Nine feet above the base occur many 
large siliceous concretions. 
18. РВоіотИе апа Ішпезіспе.................. cala esie 67 feet. 

This thickness is an alternation of yellowish dolomite and gray 
to yellowish limestone ; beginning at the base with dolomite the 
thicknesses are 3, 9, 8, 5, 11, 31 feet. Each of these weathers into 
thinner beds because of the varying amount of quartz grains and 
the apparently consequent greater or less degree of. dolomitization. 
As a rule the limestones are full of minute fossils or fragments of 
fossils while the dolomites are barren; also the limestones contain 
very few quartz grains, while the dolomites enclose a considerable 
but varying number up to about 50 per cent. or more of the rock 
This zone 18 takes us to'the top of the steeper portion of the 
canyon walls. 
t9- Gray to brown вапёзїюопе........................ 20 Їеё& 

Sloping up from the top of the canyon walls proper to the 
wagon trail on the surface of the plateau occurs this 20 feet of thin 
bedded sandstones, This was not noted in a continuous exposure 
but occurs as a succesion of ledges with the intermediate spaces of 
two or three inches covered with soil ; this soil is probably underlain 
by more highly calcareous bands. This sandstone is solidified by 
a cement, partly ferrous, but mostly calcareous. The larger sand 
grains become more numerous in the topmost beds, the grains here 
averaging .2 mm, in diameter; these uppermost beds show cross 
bedding. 

TuE CLirF-DWELLINGS AT WALNUT CANYON 

It is in the cave-like groove formed by the erosion of the softer 
rock between two of these resistant beds that the cliff dwellings 
occur, the vast majority being about 150 feet from the bottom of 
the gorge, This long cave layer extending along the steep side of 
the canyon is divided into separate dwellings, usually with no con- 
necting doors, by transverse walls built out from the back to the 
front of the cave, 

One house of average size measured 15 feet in length, 10 feet 
in width or depth, and from 7 feet in height at the front to 4 feet at 
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back. The floor was made approximately level by filling in the 
down-sloping front part with mortar. The front of the house is an 
artificial wall two feet thick built of native rocks of varying sizes 
joined by a yellowish-brown mortar of rather coarse sand such as is 
found in the bottom of the canyon. The stones are laid with a some- 
what rough, perhaps accidental, approximation at breaking joints and 
the wall is even and straight along both the inside and the outside 
surface, This front wall reaches from the floor to the overhanging 
ledge and is pierced at center by a door nine inches wide at base, 
which though now broken away above, was probably originally less 
than five feet high. Against the roofing-ledge directly over the door 
is a round hole of four inches diameter, apparently a smoke outlet. 
Thetransverse walls forming the endsof the house are similarin thick- 
ness and material to the front wall which they join at a right angle. 

Only rarely was there noticed an opening leading from one house 
directly into the adjoimng. In one case such a connection was 
effected by a hole three feet high by two feet wide, its top being a 
flat piece of wood with ends embedded in the wall extending beyond 
it on each side. 

That the fire was built in one of the back corners of the house 
was evidenced by the soot on the adjoining walls and roof and the 
presence of charred corn cobs, bones, and bits of wood. 

Fragments of pottery indicating vessels of many sizes and shapes 
from jars to platters are extremely abundant both in and about the 
houses, but especially on the slopes in front. These ancient tenc- 
ment dwellers apparently found the narrow streets before their 
houses as great a convenience into which to throw waste as did 
the ancient Romans described by Juvenal; in either case the 
danger from falling pottery was probably at times very real. 

The pottery is made of a coarse sandy clay. The most common 
ware is of a gray color with roughly geometric designs upon the 
outside in black; those of red and black are comparatively rare. 
Second in abundance is the type in which the coiled structure ap- 
pears on the surface, the coils being pinched down with the fingers. 

Occasionally flat stones with raised sides, probably for grinding 
corn, are found in the dwellings. Of three such stones noted, two 
were of red sandstone and one of lava. Arrow heads of black 
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obsidian and many chips of the same material were seen on the 
slopes before the houses. 

On the cross-bedded sandstone in the base of the canyon, on 
the sides of a pot hole, was seen some pictorial writing quite similar 
to that in the petrified forest at Adamana and at Willow Springs. 

A hundred yards back from the cliff and near the end of the 
upper trail are the ruins of a house. These consist of blocks of 
stones in low lines of irregular height, usually no more than a 
foot, but preserving the outline of the outside and the dividing 
walls, No two stones in place one above the other were noticed. 
The house is 14 feet wide and 36 feet long, extending in a north- 
south direction. Itis divided into two parts, each 14 by 18 feet, 
A pine tree 67 inches in circumference at base now stands just 
within the southwest corner of the house, There is not much 
pottery around the house, but about so feet northeast of it the 
ground is covered with many such fragments among which. were 
noted a few arrow heads and chips of obsidian, 

Another house of one room about 9 by 9 feet was found about 
a third of a mile southwest oftheforester's cabin. It is not so well 
preserved as the preceding, but the outlines of the walls can be 
madeout. According tothe resident forester at the canyon there 
are many such houses scattered over these uplands, 


CLIFF-DWELLINGS OF OTHER LocALITIES IN 
NORTHWESTERN ARIZONA 

This feature of horizontal alternating soft and hard strata is con- 
stant over wide areas in Arizona, New Mexico, and Utah. But in 
most places water was too distant, erosion too rapid, or the resis- 
tant beds too thin to give either a cave of. sufficient depth or the 
water to make it habitable. No dwellings were noted along the two 
trails traversed in the Grand canyon of the Colorado river, though 
a few caves of sufficient depth and height for habitation were noted. 

In a small canyon cut into the eastern side of the Kaibab plateau, 
near House Rock ranch and opening upon the southern end of 
House Kock valley, several well preserved. dwellings were found, 
as follows : 

1. 30 feet above the bottom of the canyon. — Semicircular with 
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fioor flat, but roof and sides arching like a quadrant of a sphere. 
Diameter 8 feet, height from o to 1 foot in back, sloping up to 7 
feet at the center of the semicircular entrance. On one side the 
encircling rock forms the bounding wall out to the edge of the slope, 
and on the opposite side a wall 5 feet long lay in ruins a foot high. 

2. Nearly opposite 1 and worn out of the upper part of the same 
stratum, Apparently of same dimensions and shape, but with a 
wall built parallel to the front instead of at right angles asin 1. The 
wall now extends only. half way across the front and judging by the 
straightness of its free edge never extended farther. 

3. The largest cave of the three and that first seen on the left 
upon entering the canyon. The whole dwelling seems originally to 
have included nearly all the space under the huge cliff that extends 
about 30 feet in length and about 15 feet out over the eroded bed 
below. Atthe lower end of this 30-foot cave are the ruins of a wall 
extending from frent to back. At the other end the chf rock itself 
arches around in such a manner as to form the side wall; from this 
extends lengthwise a well preserved artificial wall extending to the 
roof; itis about 3 feet long by 3 feet high. — Its free edge is com- 
paratively straight and there are no ruins of a former extension; yet 
its present shape would offer but little protection, 

Pottery fragments, bones, and burned stones were found, 

It thus appears that the dwellings here could have been used 
only temporarily as none would have given sufficient protection for 
a permanent dwelling. 

On the sides of Jacob's canyon upon the western side of the 
Kaibab plateau, and near its exit upon Kanab plateau, the upper 
Aubrey is very similar in. bedding and lithology to that of Walnut 
canyon; the caves are, however, less pronounced and more like 
those of the Grand canyon. No dwellings were noted, 

There are a few cliff dwellings in the upper Aubrey of the gorge 
cut into the western edge of the Uinkaret plateau at the Hurricane 
fault. This is just south of the village of Hurricane Bench, Utah., 


CONCLUSIONS AND SUMMARY 
In this semi-arid region the wind and also the great variations in 
temperature between night and day enter as factors in erosion, the 
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latter causing vertical shaling of such a very compact siliceous bed 
as the lowest foot of zone 8, the former carrying off the loosened, 
dry sand grains and thus presenting fresh suríaces to weathering 
agencies. 

The rocks at the base of the Walnut canyon section are thick, 
cross-bedded, pure sandstones. These change suddenly into evenly 
bedded strata with much calcareous cement, though still sandstone, 
probably representing the transgression of the sea upon an area of 
sand dunes. The lime content increases through zone 3 and in 
zone 4 becomes a limestone, though a solution of this still leaves a 
small residue of microscopic quartz grains. 

From here through 238 feet to the uppermost beds (zone 19) 
there is an alternation of limestones and dolomites many times re- 
peated, but all enclosing a varying amount of rounded to angular, 
usually microscopic, quartz grains; it is notable that there is an al- 
most complete absence of argillaceous material. Alternating with 
these strata, and occurring at intervals throughout the entire thick- 
ness of limestones are several thin bands of sandstones with a cal- 
careous or dolomitic cement. The limestones usually consist almost 
entirely of small marine fossil fragments, and leave after solution in 
acid a very small residue of quartz grains; the dolomites, usually 
granular, and with few or no fossils, contain a varying amount of 
quartz grains, probably averaging 30 per cent. to 50 per cent. of 
many of the beds, It was thus seen that it was the more porous 
strata which became dolomitic, the purer, less porous limestones 
remaining free from dolomitization ; but the pure sandstones vary 
in having either a calcareous or a dolomitic cement. 

The uppermost beds of the section (zone 19,) are again a series 
of unfossiliferous sandstones like the base of the section, though less 
heavily bedded, and showing much less cross-bedding. 

The 238 feet of calcareous beds lying between the cross-bedded 
sandstones at the bottom and top of the canyon walls are more 
heavily bedded in their lower portion, becoming quite thin-bedded 
towards the top. These rapidly alternating dolomites, limestones, 
and calcareous sandstones are quite variable in their resistance to 
weathering; the more resistant remain as ledges projecting out over 
the relatively softer undermining bed below until the weight becomes 
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too great for the bed to support when they break off and roll down 
into the gorge. Since the thinner resistant beds would break off 
through less undermining than the thicker it is naturally in the 
lower portion of these calcareous beds where the strata are more 
heavily bedded that the caves occur. There are here four quite 
thick resistant beds; the lowest one occurs a short distance above 
the cross-bedded sandstone and has no caves of habitable size be- 
neath it, but it forms the basement upon which is developed the 
lowest cave zone, the most persistent of the three prominent zones, 
and the one containing the vast majority of the hundreds of cliff 
dwellings located in this portion of the canyon. The second resis- 
tant bed, the one capping and forming the roof of these caves is 
the most conspicuous stratum above the cross-bedded sandstone. 
The other two resistant beds though prominent features in the can- 
yon walls are much less so than the second, and from here to the 
top of the gorge no single bed or union of beds is of sufficient 
thickness to protect caves deep enough for dwellings. 
MassacHusEeTTs IusrrrUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 
Boston, Mass. 


THE PRIMITIVE MALAY MARRIAGE LAW 
Bv CHARLES SUMNER LOBINGIER 


T N the evolution of the human marital status institutional writers ' 
distinguish three stages, (1) wife capture, (2) purchase, and (3) 
mutual assent. These several stages while normally sequent 

may, nevertheless, be contemporaneous, not only as between peoples 
of different culture states, buteven among the same people. Among 
the Moros of Mindanao, с. g., thë first stage survives, but our earliest 
glimpse of most Malay tribes, at least in the Philippines, finds them 
in the second stage, 

Not to mention the Negritos* and their cousins, the Bataks of 
Palawan, with both of whom outright purchase of the wife appears 
to be the rule, and who, though not Malay, have not improbably 
been influenced by the customs of their earliest neighbors ; the Tag- 
banuas Apurahuanos, a highly primitive Malay tribe of central Pal- 
awan, appear to be still inthe purchase marriage époch. As described 
by an observer who spent years on the island, the family of a suitor 
“according to its circumstances, will send to the family of the chosen 
one a ring of gold, silver, or copper, an unmistakable sign that the 
family begs the hand of the woman,’ and the fathers of the two will 
later “unanimously decide the conditions of the wedding and the 
quantity of the Sanat which the family of the bride desires," Манат 
appears to be a general term for compensation, and we have, in the 
transaction thus described, all the essential preliminaries of the pur- 
chase marriage. 

THe TacALoGs 

Our earliest detailed information regarding the customs of this 
most conspicuous of the Malay tribes in Luzon, if not in the entire 
— tHaward, Matrissomíal Inititufioni 

1 My authority ax to the Negritos is Mr W, Huse Chapman of the Bureau of. Educa- 
tlon, who was at one time stationed among those of the Pampangan hills and knows their 
customs from personal observation. Cf. Reed, 73e Aegrzter of. Zambale. 

'Venturello, Manners àml Customs of the Palawan Tribes, Sowivasontan JMirce/la- 
meewi Colfecieni, vol. 48, pt. 4, pp. 545-9. 

! Ibid, $29. 
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archipelago, is found in the Relación of Fr. Juan Plasencia which 
appeared in 1589, In his description of their marriage customs the 
following passages occur : 


** Domries are given by the men to the women's parents, — If the latter 
are living, they enjoy the ue of it, At their death, provided the dowry 
has not been consumed, it is divided like the rest of the estate, equaily 
among the children, except in case the father should care to bestow some- 
thing additional upon the daughter, If the wife, at the time of her 
marriage, has neither father, mother, nor grandparents, she enjoys her 
dowry — which, in such a case, belongs to no other relative or child.” 

‘* In the matter of marriage dowries which fathers bestow upon their 
sons when they are about to be married, and half of which is given imme- 
diately, even when they are only children, there is a great deal more com- 
plexity. There is a fine stipulated in the contract, that he who violates 
it shall pay a certain sum which varies according to the practice of the 
village and the affluence of the individual. The fine was heaviest if, upon 
the death of the parents, the son or daughter should be unwilling to marry 
because it had been arranged by his or her parents. In this case the 
dowry which the parents had received was returned and nothing more. 
Hut, if the parents were living, they paid the fine, because it was assumed 
that it had been their design to separate the children.""' 

Fr. Plasencia doubtless viewed these customs in the light of 
those with which he was familiar at home and applied what he con- 
sidered corresponding terms; but it seems clear that what he calls 
“dowry ’ was merely the consideration for the bride and that the 
purchase marriage was in full vogue among the Tagalogs of his day. 


Отнек Trines 

Another carly observer of Malay customs in the Philippines, 
even before Plasencia, was Loarca who wrote іп 1582. Speaking 
of the ** Pintados '' (Bisayans) he, too, mentions the “dowry,” which 
he also calls '* earnest-money," and which he says among the chiefs 
s generally "one hundred taes in gold, slaves and jewels" and 
which he elsewhere says* belongs to the father of the bride until 
children are born to the wedded pair. He also mentions the "dowry ' 


‘Plasencia A’vfactéin, translated and reprinted in Blair & Robertson's PARTAA y 
dilamar, VUL, p 173 e ory, 

? Loarca, Же/астін, Thid., V, p. 141 ef sry. 

Thid. 
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asin vogue among the Moros and says that it is forfeited by the 
pgroom's wrongful repudiation of the marriage and that the wife, 
upon leaving the husband, must return the *' dowry " and, if he have 
committed adultery, double the amount.’ 


PAVING THE PRICE IN LABOR 

The custom of a suitor serving the parents of his intended bride 
for a period more or less long before marriage is very ancient and 
widespread. We are all familiar with the story of how Jacob served 
Laban for fourteen years in order to claim the hand of Rachel: 
This, like other tales of the Old Testament, probably presents a very 
faithful picture of early Hebrew customs and typifies those in vogue 
among other primitive peoples, Curiously enough, we find this 
archaic practice persisting in the Philippines* up to the present day 
and prevailing before our eyes. It is reported, not only among the 
non-Christian Igorots of Bontoc,‘ and Nueva Vizcaya,* but also 
among the Tagalogs,* the Pangasinanes,’ and the Bisayans of 
Bohol" and Leyte.” Further investigation would probably reveal 
itin many other quarters, and it appears to be the survival of what 
was once a nearly, if not quite, universal custom. It appears not 
to be in vogue now among the Benguet Igorots.” 


POLYGYNY 
That polygyny was in vogue among the primitive Malay appears 
to be certain. While Plasencia in writing of the Tagalogs does not 


чый. 

Сенги, ХХІХ, 16-20, 30. 

iii The bridegroom was also required to work for the parents of the bride during 
several years a/ier marriage. He must assist them at seed time and harvest, and on other 
occasions. Many laws were made by ihe Spaniards to atop this practice, but it lasted 
long after they came." Jernigan, Mistery of the Philippines (1g04), p. 16. 

“Тепін, 7Ағ Bontoc Лето, р. 58, 

5 Reported by the late Governor Knight. 

Sawyer, /nhabitants of the Philitpine fiIands (1900), pp. 218, 219. 

T Reported by an American resident of the province of Pangasinan. 

* Reported by Mr H. L. Noble, formerly Division Superintendent. 

* While the writer was presiding judge of the rath judicial district two cases came 
before him in the Court of First Instance for the province af Leyte, where disappointed 
suitors were secking to recover the value of services rendered fathers of their intended 
brides. 

iè According to Mr Claude R. Moss of the Borean of Education. 
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referto polygyny by name, he speaks of the inaasava or plural 
wives, and several of his passages indicate the existence of poly- 
gynous relations. The Moros of Mindanao and the Sulu group* 
still practice polygyny as do likewise the Tagbanuas Apurahuanos 
of Palawan,’ the Bataks of the same island,‘ and the Negritos.* 
Among the Igorots, at least those of Bontoc and Benguet, the 
practice appears to have fallen into disuse, although a closer knowl- 
edge of their past would probably reveal it, and it is reported" from 
Benguet that a system of progressive polyandry prevails, to a limited 
extent, among the Igorots of that region. | 

Polyandry is practiced among the Bataks of Palawan’ and they 
are said to be the only people, except the Tibetans, where it is in 
full vogue. 

The general existence of polygyny at so late a period not im- 
probably accounts for the still widely prevalent gwerida system їп the 
Philippines, 

PROHIBITED MARRIAGE 

In one respect this primitive Malay marriage law is more strict 
than that of even the most civilized nations. Marriages between 
near relatives are generally prohibited, and at least among the Igo- 
rots* and among the Tagbanuas Apurahuanos of Palawan * this is 
so extended as to include first cousins. With the last named tribe 
incest — i, e, the non-observance of these restrictions — “is the 
most serious of all crimes and merits the severest punishment.” 

! Relación, Blair ё Коен в РААН Ланат, VIT, p. 173 ef teg. 

*]1slam his here preserved a system which was in vogue long before, 

?Venturello, Manners and Customs of the Paluwan Tribes, Sevifdsonian Afin. 
Cof. , 48, pt. 4, pp. 518, $30. | 

! Tbid., p. $49; Miller, 74e Байа of Palrzan, p. 184. 

*Polygrnous families among the Negritos have been pointed out to the writer by 
Mr. W. Huse Chapman. OL Reed, TAr JVeeriles of Zambales, 

* By Dr C. M. Morgan, Superintendent of the Gorernment Stock Farm at Trinidad. 

! Miller, Fae Халз о Pakrwan, СІ, Venturello, Sorifkremiam Mi. Coll, 45, 
pt 4. p. 522. 

^Sjenks, 74e Bon'e Jeeret, p. 68. Mr Moss in reporting for Benguet says: 

ii Marriage is prohibited between ascendants, descendants, uncles and aunis with nieces 
AE ibne While marrigge between first cousins is discountenanced, there is no in- 
flexible cusom against. (nc of the most influential men of Buguias, *'Tostos* is married 
to his first cousin, '' 

P Venturello, SeritAremian Afi, Coll, 48, pl 4, p. $20. 

V Ihid., pp. $20, $21. 
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CELEBRATION OF THE MARRIAGE 

As among most primitive peoples, the Malay marriage is not 
usually complete without a ceremony. Such a conception as the 
‘common law marriage’ belongs to a much later stage and is, in 
fact, not recognized under any system of law prevailing in the 
Philippines. Among the Bontoc Igorots the ceremony consists in 
the bride and groom eating rice together * much after the manner 
of the Roman confarreatio, The Tagbanua marriazeis thus described 
by Venturello,? who further says * that the same is also in. vogue 
among the Bataks (probably borrowed) : 

"When the wedding day has arrived the family of the bridegroom 
and all the old people of the rancheria meet in the house of the bride, 
taking hither all the necessary articles for the celebration of the wedding 
such as pangasi, boiled rice, fish, delicacies, etc. When all is ready the 
babailan will officiate. If, however, there be no babailan among them, 
an old man of the rancheria who possesses the friendship and confidence 
of the two families will act asa substitute. The officiating one having 
previously placed in a cup or small hole in the ground a certain amount 
of cocoanut oil, will turn his eyes to the heavens in a supplicating manner 
and will pronounce the following words of the ceremony in Tagbanua : 

** * Way ini ytaonga magasaua *'' Darait '' ipagpanauag canimo ау ра 
huegayan mo naga sira et magayen nga pag asaua at maray nga panulos 
et mas que uno unong caquenan nira.' 

'* Being translated : * Here are those who are married '* Darait '' unto 
thee we recommend them in order that thou givest to them a happy union 
and the facilities to hunt and to meet with those things which are neces: 
sary for their life, their prosperity, and their well being.’ 

i This being said, he will then place his thumb in the vessel containing 
the oi] and will anoint with it the fore-finger of the groom, touching it 
from the end of the finger down to the pulse and saying the following 
words in Tagbanua: “Apiat magayen nga palad,' which is ta say, 
‘May your good fortune ascend.' Afterwards, placing the palm down- 
wards, he will again anoint the same fore-finger, beginning at the pulse 
thence to the tip, saying words very similar to the above and which 
signify *May your bad fortune descend.' The bride is similarly 
anointed. After this ceremony the padrinos (best man and bridesmaid) 
of the newly wedded pair prepare two plates of boiled rice. Each one 

‘Jenks, Tae Foner Jgorot, p, 63. 

*Smithromien Mite, (Coll, A8, pt. 4, pp. $29, 530. 

?Ibid., p. 549. 
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will make a ball of rice the size of a hen's egg and hand it to their 
respective proteges who receive it with great attention and presently 
exchange it with one another, so that the groom gives his portion of 
boiled rice to the bride who immediately gives hers Іп exchange." 

This ceremony is probably typical of many prevailing among 
the primitive tribes,! and its elaborateness indicates the importance 
attached to the event and to the consequent status, 


DISSOLUTION 

Nevertheless the primitive Malay marriage appears nowhere as 
indissoluble. Divorce is usually authorized for adultery.* Flas- 
encia indeed tells us that among the primitive Tagalogs an adultress 
" was not considered dishonored by the punishment inflicted nor 
did the husband leave the woman." * But elsewhere he speaks of 
divorce, indicating that it was rather loose, since he alludes to cases 
where “the wife left the husband for the purpose of marrying 
another."* Among the Benguet Igorots the wife may likewise be 
divorced for laziness, for possessing a quarrelsome disposition,’ and 
apparently for barrenness." Indeed, it seems that the last is a 
ground in most cases, for it is reported’ that “ divorce is not very 
common if children have been born,” 


CE the following from Loarea : * While the betrothed pair are drinking together 
an old man rises, amd in a loud voice calls all to silence, as he wishes to speak. Не 
зауз : Sc-and-so marries so-and-so, but on the condition that if the man should through 
dissalote conduct fall to support his wife, she will leave him, and shall not be obliged to 
return anything o£ the dowry that he has given her ; and she shall have freedom and per- 
mission to marry another man. And therefore, should the woman betray ber husband, 
he can take away the dowry that he gave ber, leave her, and marry another woman. 
Be all of you witnesses for me to this contract.” When the old man has ended his speech, 
they take a dish filled with clean, uncooked rice, and an old woman comes and joins the 
hands of the pair, and lays them wpon the rice. Then, holding their hands thus Joined, 
she throws the rice over all those who are present at the banquet. Then the old woman 
gires è loul shout and all answer her with a similar shout, and the marriage contract. or 
ceremony is completed," | 

MTagbannas (Ibil, p. $22); Igorots | Moss), — Venturello further says (pp. 539, 
553) that the husband (and among the Palawanos any relative) may slay the offender. 

* Relsción, Blair & Robertson, VIT, p. 173 e teg. 

‘Ibid. This probably refers tà divarce by consent which, according to. Mr Moss, 
is also in vogne among the Benguet Igorota. 

* According to Mr Moss. 

* According to Dr Morgan. 

By Mr Moss He udis: ** In such eases the mother keeps the small children and 
the others decide as to whether they will live with the mother ar father." 
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Regarding the disposition of the property upon divorce the same 
authority says: 

‘If the property is held in common, which is generally the case if 
there are children, it is divided either by the parties themselves, or in case 
of disagreement by the leading men of the town. The one who keeps 
the children gets the larger part of the real property. ‘The woman always 
gets the house. Personal property is divided equally.'' 

Apparently there was more consideration forthe children in such 
cases among the primitive Tagalogs, for according to Plasencia : 

“(When the husband left his wife, he lost the half of the dowry, and 
the other half was returned to him. If he possesses children at the time 
of his divorce, the whole dowry and the fine went to the children, and 
was held for them hy their grandparents or other responsible relatives."'' 

On the other hand : 

** In the case of a divorce before the birth of children, if the wife left 
the husband for the purpose of marrying another, all her dowry and an 
equal additional amount fell to the husband ; but if she left him, and did 
not marry another, the dowry was returned.'' 2 

But with the Benguet Igorots : 

tt In case of divorce where no children have been borne, there is no 
trouble concerning the property division as husband and wire keep their 
property separate until the birth of children. A reason for this can prob- 
ably be found in their rules of inheritance.'' " 

Maxita, F. 1. 

L Relarión. | 

* [hid. 

iMr Mos. 


THE ISLAND OF SACRIFICIOS 
Bry ZELIA NUTTALL 


t. History OF THE Ī5LAND OF SACRIFICIOS 


HE low, sandy coral island, named *' of Sacrifices," situated in 

“Б latitude 19° 10’ north, longitude 96? 6' west of Greenwich, 

lies at a distance of three miles to the southeast of the port 

of Vera Cruz. It is a mile and a half long, and its utmost width is 

three quarters of a mile, but it and the adjoining reefs afford abso- 
lute safety and protection from the much-dreaded *' northers." 

In the course of centuries innumerable vessels from all parts of 
the world have taken refuge and found safety at anchor off the south 
coast of this insignificant but most useful little islet, which can boast, 
moreover, of a strange and interesting history. 

The account of its discovery written by Juan Diaz, the chaplain 
of the fleet of Juan de Grijalva, the precursor of Cortes, is so graphic 
and minute that it should be read in as literal a translation as I can 
offer, which is as follows : 

«|. Arriving near the hills, we found ourselves at the extremity 
of a small island, which lay about three miles distant from said hills, 
We castanchor and all landed on this islet which we named Island of 
the Sacrifices. It is a small island and has a circumference of about six 
miles, We found thereon some very large buildings made of mortar and 
sand ' and a detached building of the sxme material, the structure of which 
resembled that of an ancient arch that isin Merida. We also found other 
buildings, on foundations, which were as high as two men, were ten feet 
wide and very long, There was another edifice made like a round tower, 
fifteen paces in diameter. On top of this there was a column like those 
of Castile, surmounted by an animal resembling a lion, also made of 
marble. It had a hole in its head in which they put perfume, and its 
tongue was stretched out of its mouth. Near it there was a stone vase 
containing blood, which appeared to have been there for eight days. 
There were also two posts as high asa man, between which were stretched 

LAs will be shown later on, the chaplain evidently referred to the kind of cement, 
made of mortur and coarse sand, with which the walls of the buildings were finished. 
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some cloths, embroidered in silk, which resembled the shawls worn by 
Moorish priests, and named * almaizares.' 

"On the other side there was an idol, with a feather in its head, 
whose face was turned towards the aforesaid stone vase. Behind this 
idol there was a heap of large stones. Between the posts and close to 
the idol were the bodies of two Indians of tender age, wrapped in a painted 
blanket, Behind the stretched cloths there were the bodies of two other 
Indians, ‘These seemed to have been dead for about three days while the 
first mentioned appeared to have been dead for twenty days. Close to 
these dead bodies and the idol there were many skulls and bones; also a 
quantity of bundles of pine wood and some wide stones, on which they 
had killed said Indians. 

"There were also an ,* higuera ' tree and a tree which they call * zuara 
and which yields fruit, 

' Afer the captain and his men had seen all this, the former wished 
to be informed whether it had. been done as a. sacrifice, anc sent. to his 
ships for am Indian who was a native of this province, On his way to 
where the Captain awaited him he suddenly swooned and fell, thinking 
that he was being brought to be killed. When he reached said tower the 
Captain asked him why such deeds were committed there and the Indian 
answered that it was done as a kind of sacrifice and gave to understand 
that the victims were beheaded on the wide stone; that the blood was 
poured into the vase and that the heart was taken out of the breast and 
burnt and offered to the said idol. The fleshy parts of the arms and legs 
were cutoff and eaten, This was done to the enemies with whom they were 
at war. 

'* While the captain was thus speaking a. Christian disinterred two jars 
of alabaster, worthy of being presented to the Emperor and filled with 
many kinds of stones. Here we found much fruit, all of which was edible. 

"On the following day we sw, on the main land, many persons with 
banners and the General sent the Captain Francisco de Montejo in a boat, 
with an Indian from that province, to ascertain what they wanted. 

it When Francisco de Montejo arrived, the Indians gave him a number 
of very beautiful blankets, of many kinds and colors. He asked them 
whether they had any gold and offered barter or exchange. "They answered 
that they would bring him some in the afternoon, He then returned to 
his ships. In the afternoon three Indians came in a canoe, bringing 
blankets like the others. They said they would bring gold on the follow- 
ing day and left, On the following morning they appeared on the shore 
with white flags and began calling the Captain. He landed with a certain 
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number of men and the Indians carried many green boughs for him to sit 
ott and he and all of them seated themselves.’ They presented him with 
some reeds filled with certain perfumes, resembling the gum-storax and 
benzoin and, immediately afterwards gave him, to eat, much ground maize 
(which is the root of which they make bread), also cakes and very well pre- 
pared pies with chicken. Being Friday they did not partake of the latter, 
The Indians then brought them many cotton blankets very well painted 
in a variety of colors, We remained thus for ten days and every morning 
before dawn, the Indians were on the beach making arbours so that we 
could ‘be in the shade, ‘They became angry if we did not go to shore 
early for they bore us very good will, and they embraced and feasted us. 

We appointed as cacique, one of them, named Ovando, giving him 
authority over the others and he showed us such affection that it was 
marvellous, The Captain told them that we wanted only gold, and they 
answered they would bring some, and, on the following day, brought 
gold cast into bars. ‘The Captain told them to bring more of them. The 
next day they came with a very beautiful mask of gold ; a small figure of 
aman wearing a gold mask ; a crown made of gold beads and other jewels 
and stones of various colors. Our men asked them for native gold and 
the Indians showed them some and told them that it came from the foot 
of the coast range, because it was found in the rivers which had their 
source in the mountains. An Indian could leave here and reach the 
source by midday and have time, before dark, to fill a reed as thick as a 
finger. In order to get the gold they had to go to the bottom of the 
water and fill their hands with sand in which they searched for the grains 
which they kept in their mouths. 

* From the foregoing itis believed that there is much gold in this 
country. 

4 "These Indians melted gold in a pot, in whatever place they found it, 
making use of cane reeds as bellows to light the fire. We saw them do 
this in our presence. Тһе said cacique brought a boy aged about 
twenty-two years asa present to our Captain, but he would not accept 
hime 22.3 | 

Next in value to the preceding description by the eye-witness 
Chaplain Juan Diaz, is the account given by Gonzalo Fernando de 
. WTbis distinct statement at first hand and the context of. this and Oviedo's version, 
which will be referred to further on, establish the fact that the Indians appeared again 
with banners on the shore ol the mainland and nol ** on the shore of the island" as Oviedo 
‘wrote, making we of Grijalva'a diary. 

2 Itinerary ol Grijalva in Documento fara la Afisteria de Mexico, Icazbalceta, vol. 
1, pp- 281-308. 
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Oviedo, Chronicler of the Indies, who states that it was based on 
the certified copy of the diary or official report made by Juan de 
Grijalva, as chief of the expedition, to Diego Velasquez, the 
Governor of Cuba. 

The latter entrusted Oviedo with the report which he conveyed 
to Spain “to communicate the news of the discovery to the king 
of Spain” and to incorporate in his History.’ 

While Oviedo's version usually agrees with Chaplain Diaz's 
account it shows some evidences of having been compiled at second 
hand. It furnishes us, however, with the fresh and important detail, 
that “after the Captain General, Juan de Grijalva, had landed on 
the island, he went by a road lined with trees, some of which ap- 
peared to be fruit trees, and perceived some ancient stone buildings, 
like walls, which time had caused to fall, in some parts, into ruins. 
And, at about the center of the island there was an edifice that was 
rather high, to which he mounted by stone steps." * 

Oviedo also furnishes us with the record that it was on the little 
island that Grijalva, addressing the Chief Pilot, Antonio de Alami- 
nos and surrounded by the other captains, Pedro de Alvarado, 
Alonso Davila, and Francisco de Montejo, and the chief members 
of his fleet, held a consultation with them as to the probability that 
"the great country before them was terra-firma, and not an island," 
and that, this being the case, it was his wish and intention to land 
there on the very next day and, in the name of Diego Velasquez, 
the Govenor of Cuba, take possession of it for their Majesties and 
spain— which he did. The fact that this epoch-making and 
picturesque episode took place on the island invests it forever with 
a particular and romantic interest. 

Thirty years after the episode related above and when his mem- 
ory was somewhat dimmed the doughty old soldier Bernal Diaz 
described his first view and recollection of the island as follows : 

' And, sailing on along the coast, we saw, at what appeared to be 
about three leagues from the mainland, a small island swept by the waves, 
whose sandy beach appeared white. We gave it the name of Isla de 
Blanca (White island) and it figures thus in the sea charts. 

! Hütoria General de las Indias, Sevilla, 1535, lib. XVII, cap. XVIIL. 

"The buildings on the island and their descriptions by the different authorities will 
be minutely discussed further on. 
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it Not very far from the white islet, we saw another, about four leagues 
distant from the coast, on which there were many green trees, and we 
gave it the name of Isla Verde (Green island), and sailing further on we 
saw an island somewhat larger than the others, at about a league and a 
half from the mainland, ‘In front of it there was a good anchoring and 
the General gave orders to cast anchor. ‘The boats were lowered and Juan 
de Grijalva and many of us soldiers went to see the island, because we saw 
smoke thereon. ' 

'! Wesaw two houses built of mortar and well cut stone and in each 
house some stairs by which one ascended to what were like altars and on 
these altars they had some idols of evil shape which were their gods, and 
there we found five Indians who had been sacrificed during the preceding 
night. ‘Their breasts were open; the flesh had been cut from their arms and 
thighs and the walls of the houses were covered with blood. ‘This filled 
us with great wonder and we named this islet the Island of Sacrifices and 
it appears thus in the navigation charts. Opposite to the said island we 
all landed and made a settlement, building huts with branches and the 
sails of the ships. Many Indians came and collected around us on the 
coast bringing gold, made into the form of small fishes. . . ."'* 

The island and the bay of Sacrificios, as Grijalva named his place 
of anchorage between the island and point Mocambo on the main- 
land, was undoubtedly pomted out to Cortés by the members of 
the previous expedition when he first saw the land he was to con- 
quer, on Holy Thursday, in April, 1519. 

Although it is recorded that he and his fleet cast anchor under 

the small island of San Juan de Ulua, it may safely be assumed that 
he and his companions, with Doña Marina and Aguilar, trod the 
island of Sacrificios and visited its temples during the following 
months. 
We have positive knowledge that on Cortés’ return from Hon- 
duras, on May 24, 1526, '' he reached the port of Medellin [named 
after his native town], situated in front of the island of Sacrificios, 
and ordered the fleet to anchor there that night."* 

"Neither Chaplain Dias who wrote down his descriptions at ance nor Oviedo who 
copied Grijalva's diary mention smoke having been seen, nor wasany living person found 

i Bernal Dias del. Castillo, translated from ed. G. Garcia, 1904, Cap. XII, p. 49. 

3 Bernal Dias del Castilla, Chap. CXC ; cL Cartas y Kelacioner de Нғғпан Согін, 
ed. Gayangos, p. 370. 

AW, ANTH., H $.,12—18 
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The foregoing accounts of the discovery of the island of Sacri- 
ficios with which I have long been familiar led me not only to 
take a particular interest in the islet but also to make a special note 
of any scattered data concerning it that I came across in the course 
of my readings. 

By combining these I. have been able to make what is, of course, 
a very incomplete reconstruction of its varied history, but may be 
found of interest and use for purposes of reference. 

‘The island is in a way associated with the most stirring episode 
that has probably ever been enacted in the Gulf of Mexico, namely 
the desperate sea-fight between the future naval heroes of. England, 
Hawkins and Drake, and the Spaniards.. 

With unparalleled treachery, after an exchange of hostages and 
à written, signed, and sealed pact of peace, the Viceroy Martin 
Enriquez and his forces attacked the English ships anchored off the 
island: of San Juan de Ulia, only two of which escaped and reached 
England. lt wason the evening of the 23d of September, 1568, 
after a hard day's fight, that John Hawkins made his escape on the 
Mision, followed by Drake in. the Judih, and passed out into the 
open sea between the reefs that make this coast so dangerous. 
Hawkins relates how, “the next morning we recovered an island a 
mile from the Spaniards, where there took us a north. wind. and, 
being left only with two anchors and two cables, we thought always 
upon death which was ever present . . . the weather waxed reason- 
able and the Saturday (25th) we set вай"! 

Job Hortop, a gunner and one of Hawkins’ men, more clearly 
states that they “anchored with two anchors under an island, the 
wind being northerly, which was wonderfully dangerous and we 
feared every hour to be driven with the lee shore." 

There can be no doubt that it was under the lec of thc island of 
Sacrificios that the. Mision and its unhappy crew spent nearly forty- 
eight hours in the depths of misery, the ever-present danger being 
that, if the anchors broke loose, the vessel would be wrecked against 
the rocks of Punta. Mocambo or the adjacent mainland. 

! Depositions in the English Admiralty Count, 

? See lor the Hawkins! Depositions and Hortop's Travels ап English Garner, Voyages 
& Travels, vol, 1, edited by C. Raymond Beasley, New York, Dutton & Co. 
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It is interesting to reflect that the first of the many British vessels 
which found hospitable shelter and safety under Sacrihicios was none 
other than the Мінісл an old war-ship which had belonged to the 
navy of Henry VIII! whose heart-broken captain was destined to 
be, a few years later, one of the conquerors of the Invincible 
Armada, 

Through Henry Hawks, the English gentleman and merchant, 
who had the courage to venture into Mexico three years after the 
Hawkins’ episode (and had serious cause to rue his temerity), we 
learn that, for some time previously, the Spaniards had made use of 
the island asa convenient place of lading, but that in 1572, when 
he wrote, it was being avoided as it was believed tobe haunted by 
“spirits of devils." 

[t seems probable that these evil spirits were no other than fanat- 
ical priests of. the old religion who continued to frequent the temples 
on the island, perhaps performing, as of old, their religious rites and 
sacrifices. 

The island was of course too valuable a convenience to be long 
abandoned, especially as the Spaniards could employ effective means 
to éxorejse evil spirits — the easiest being the destruction of the 
images and of the temples. By a lucky chance | came across an 
old document which establishes the date when the structures on the 
island were destroyed. Like the whole town of Vera Cruz and the 
Castle of San Juan de Ulua they must have been built of coral, 
the Madripora ueandritis, of which the lime, locally used for mortar, 
is also manufactured. 

On March tsth of the year 1590 the engineer Juan Bautista 
Antonelli who, in consequence of the John Hawkins’ episode, had 
been sent by the king of Spain to repair and defend the port of 





! During à recent visitto Cambridge, England, in the famous Pepys Library preserved 
al Magdalene College, I enjoyed seeing n water-color painting of the Minter, in dhe eon 
temporary illustrated fiat of Henry the VILIth's navy contained in «* Anthony's First 
Rali." 

1 There is another Island there by, called the Island of Sacrifices, whereas the 
Spanyards did in times past wnlade their goods: and for that, they sayd, there are upon 
it spirits of the devils, it i& not frequented as ii hith bene," A Relationof he Cormoli- 
ties of Nova Hispanis, etc, by Henry Hawks, merchant, 1572, іп Mabie: Collection 
of Barly Voyages, Landon, 1810, val. IIL, p. $46. 
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San Juan de Ulua, reports his estimate that at least one thousand 
fanegas' of lime could be obtained from the island of Sacrificios.* 

This doubtless meant that between 1590 and 1599, when Anto- 
nelli returned to Spain, the great walls and the structures described 
by Juan Diaz, Bernal Diaz, and Oviedo were almost entirely de- 
stroyed to obtain lime and for the banishment of inconvement and 
malignant " spirits." 

During the next two centuries the island undoubtedly played an 
important part in many a piratical venture and buccaneering expedi- 
tion, was trodden by travellers from many lands, extended the 
hospitable shelter of its lee to many a vessel which had harely 
escaped the dangers of its much-dreaded reefs, and was the theater 
of many an untold romance and tragedy. 

In 1806 it was the scene of one of the most cruel deeds in the 
history of piracy in Mexico, The Spanish corsair, Nicolas de 
Apramonte, after sacking the town of Vera Cruz, carried off more 
than seven millions of pesos, and three hundred men and women 
whom he landed and abandoned on the desert island of Sacrificios, 
I have not been able to find any record establishing whether all 
died of starvation or whether some, at least, were rescued. 

On the 2d of March, 1823, after being nearly lost on the reefs, 
the vessel which conveyed the English traveler and writer, W. 
Bullock, F.L.A., (who describes himself as “ Proprietor of the late 
London Museum"), “anchored between the Isle of Sacrificios and 
the mainland. This little island, not more than half a mile in length, 
is now," he says, “a mere heap of sand, with only one wretched 
Indian family living upon it. . . . 

“There are still vestiges of ruins. . . . The island is strewed 
with the bones of British subjects who have perished in this un- 
healthy climate and whose remains are not allowed to be buried in 
consecrated ground. 

“Vet ‘one frail memorial still erected nigh’ indicates the spot 
where a recent interment had taken place (only a few months 
іпсе),”% 
~~ 1A fanegas is about 110 lbs. weight, 

* Documentos Iméditas ed. Mendaza, tomo i3, p. 549. 

‘Sie Months Retidence and. Travelt im Mexice, London, 1824, p. 10. 
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Two years later, in a letter dated May 25, 1825, the Italian 
traveler, J. C, Beltrami, gives an equally dismal but different 
account of what he describes as “a little island, or rather a sand- 
bank, situated one mile from the mainland whither its garrison were 
obliged to go to obtain its supply of bad water." From Beltrami 
we learn that a military camp had been established on the 5асп- 
ficios by the Republican Mexicans, with a small fleet, the aim of 
which was to blockade the fortress of San Juan de Ulua, which was 
held again in that year by the Spaniards, who were kept supplied 
with ammunition and provisions by English and Anglo-American 
ships. Beltrami adds “that the Spanish garrison of Ulua ridiculed 
the camp on Sacrificios and took satisfaction in observing how 
the climate and the burning sun, which converted the sandbank 
into a glowing furnace, played greater havoc amongst the Mexican 
soldiers than they could ever accomplish with their cannon, the 
ammunition for which they therefore saved." ! 

In Madame Calderon de la BHarca's delightful book, ** Life in 
Mexico '" (London, 1843, p. 423), she also records that in 1824 the 
* Mexican fleet was stationed off the island of Sacrificios and other 
points, to attack any squadron that might come from Spain.” 

In 1827 the Mexicans began to construct a small fort on the 
island and in laying its foundations, at a depth of six feet, vases of 
white alabaster were found *— this being an interesting repetition of 
the finding of similar vases by one of Grijalva's men, 

According to Isidro R. Gondra it was also in 1827 that Senor 
Luna, a citizen of Atlixco, made an excavation in the island and 
discovered a number of vases of different sizes and bizarre shapes, 
amongst which was one of tecali or Mexican onyx. This vase, 
which is remarkable because it has a tube carved in its interior, is 
minutely described by Gondra and will be discussed further on. 
The same writer relates that, "after Señor Luna, the Minister of 
Finances, Sr. Dn. Ignacio Esteva and others," made successful ex- 
cavations on the island. He expresses his surprise that so many 
objects should be found “in such a limited space which shows no 
indications of the existence of large ruins such as would reveal that 

ї]. С. Beltrami, Je Mfexigue, Paris, 1330, vol. Il, p. 251. 

tSee Note of M. de BHarndére in Dapaix, An£iguié: Méricainer, Puris, 1834, tome 
I, f» 35. 
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some great temple had been there, a remark showing how much 
the ancient buildings had been destroyed in Antonelli's manufacture 
of lime for San Juan de Ulua. The two clay vases, drawn and pub- 
lished by Count de Waldeck? doubtless came from the Luna exca- 
vation, as did * the many vases of tecal " seen by Madame Calderon 
де ја Barca at the Museum in 1830. 

A traveler named Ottavio mentions in 18835, from hearsay, 
that “remains of the ancient temple are visible on the island of 
Sactificios:'* In Paris, in 1834, Dupaix published М. Че Bara- 
dére’s note on the island, which has already been quoted above. 

Nextin chronological order are the following interesting accounts 
of the island, and its exploration by Captain Dumanoir in 1841, 
given by Brantz Mayer in his “ Mexico as it Was" (published in 
1853, pp. 93—97) and in ** Mexico, Aztec, Republican, etc." (vol. II, 
p.272). 

«It is well known to all who have read the history of Mexico that at 
the period of the Conquest by Cortés. this island was a spot sacred to se- 
pultüre and sacrifice,  Owing to the inertness of the Mexican Government, 
no thorough exploration has as yet been made, but it has been left to the 
enterprise of Commanders of vessels of war who, taking advantage of their 
detention af anchor under the lee of the island, have rummaged the sands 
in search of Indian remains, which have been carried to other lands and 
are thus forever lost to Mexico, 

5 In 1841, Mr. Dumanoir who commanded the French corvette Ceres, 
undertook to explore the island, Previous to this time it had been 
trodden by thousands of idle sailors and landsmen who raked its surface 
for the Indian relics of pottery and obsidian which lay scattered in every 
direction ; and, consequently, there was little of value to be discovered 
above ground. In the centre of it, Dumanoir discovered sepulchres, the 
bones of which were in admirable preservation, vases of clay adorned with 
paintings and engraved ; arms; idols; collars; bracelets; teeth of dogs 
and tigers, and a variety of architectural designs. In one place he found 
a vase of white marble and, in the Museum at Mexico, there is now pre- 
served another, also found ‘at Sacrificios, of which the following is the 
classic shape und adornment.'' 
^ Notes by Isidro R. Gondra in lguacio Cumplido's edition of W. H. Prescoti's 
History of. fe Congnett of. Mexico, Mexico, 1846, vol. II, pp. $2-87. 

1 Monminents Anciens di Mékaigur, Pálrmoue, ete, pl. XLIX, Paris, 1856. 


3p. cit, p. 219. 
3 INorelles Amnalm de Voyage, vol. 1X., p. ба. 
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The drawings of this and other vases of tecalli and of clay from 
Sacrificios, which were published by Brantz Mayer, will be discussed 
further on and are produced in plates vri-1x. 

Following close upon Captain Dumanoir's exploration was that 
of Captain Evan Nepean, the commander of an English man-of-war, 
from whom, in 1844, the British Museum purchased a large collec- 
tion of antiquities from Sacrificios, which are described in re/eo- 
logia, vol. XXX, pp. 138-339. Tam indebted to Colonel F. H, Ward 
for having kindly made a selection of twenty-two of the most interest- 
ing specimens of the Nepean collection, as well as of two tecali vases 
purchased in 1851 from Lieutenant T. Forrest, and for having had 
them photographed for me, for publication in this paper. 

To conclude the sketch of the history of Sacrificios it should 
be stated that its center is now occupied by a lighthouse which, 
with two tall palm trees, constitute the only salient features of the 
low sandy stretch which has been experimentally planted with the 
native cane and a few shrubs. A bungalow and outhouse were 
erected on the eastern shore of the island to serve as an isolation 
ward connected with the hospital in Vera Cruz for patients suffering 
from contagious diseases. It could not, however, be used on account 
of the distance from Vera Cruz, because in rough weather the island 
is practically cut off from all communication with the mainland. 
Its inhabitants now consist of the lighthouse keepers and their 
families. An obelisk marks the spot where, at the south of the 
island near the landing place, are buried the remains of a great 
number of Frenchmen who died of yellow fever at Vera Cruz and 
on the island during the French occupation. The bones of the 
“heretical Englishmen rest, 1 am told, in the northern part of the 
island and, 1 regret to say, not even a cross marks the place of their 
burial. It is strange how, during the course of centuries, the his- 
tory of the island seems always to have been tragic and associated 
with some form or other of human suffering and death, 

2. THE ANCIENT TEMPLES ON THE [SLAND OF SACRIFICIOS 

Thanks to the detailed descriptions we owe to Juan Diaz, 
Grijalva, Oviedo, and Bernal Diaz, we can form some idea of the 
buildings that once existed on the island, although some points con- 
cerning them must necessarily remain obscure. 
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The position they occupied seems evident enough. Grijalva 
and his companions doubtless disembarked atthe south point of 
the island under the lee of which their vessels lay at anchor, which 
seems to have always been the most accessible and convenient land- 
ing-place and is still used as such. 

Walking necessarily due north “through a road with trees on 
either side," they came to what Grijalva in his official report, trans- 
mitted by Oviedo, described as "ancient stone buildings, like walls 
(ardazes), ruined by Time and partly fallen in.” Now, the Hispano- 
Moorish word ardave is the synonym of muro entero, and ordinarily 
designated a rampart or massive embattled wall surrounding a city 
or fort for defensive purposes. 

The late Mexican Minister at Brussels, Nuñez Ortega, a distin- 
guished scholar, took it for granted that the walls Hke "ardaves " 
on Sacrificios must have had battlements, and points outin this 
connection that the ancient walls surrounding the temple at Cozumel, 
and also a wall depicted in the Codex Aubin, were also embattled.’ 

Grijalva's record, therefore, that the ruins were like “ ardaves,” 
unquestionably implies that they were large and massive, like city 
walls. 

Chaplain Diaz, like Grijalva, describes first in order, “very 
large buildings," and “the fragment of a structure, similar in con- 
struction to an ancient arch that is in Merida"* The Merida re- 
ferred to is in Spain, in the Province of Badajos, Lower Estremadura, 
and is the ancient Roman town, Emerita Augusta. 

Amongst other remarkable Koman ruins, it still boasts of the 
“Arch of Santiago," dating from the reign of Trajan. This arch 
is 44 feet high and has long been stripped of its marble casing." 

Fari Рау! tobre coim de Memóro, EJ Sue de Fera Crus, Bruselas, 15885. 
This article was written for the porpose of proving ihat it was the mainland opposite 
to the islund of Sacrificios and not the site of the present Vera Cruz that was known as 
Chalehicuecan, While I think that he established this interesting fact, 1 cannot accept 
his view that the temples on Sacrihcios were principally dedicated to the water goddess, 
Chalchihuitlesmeitl, becunse, in. the Grs! case, all testimony agrees that the idol on the 
temple represented a male divinity, and that the only otber sculptured figure seen was 
that of a tiger, If the mage of a goddess had been there, it would, wodoubtedly, have 

* The Spanish word employed, /»zzó, mezns a detached part of something, a remnant, 
fragment, also remains. 

35er Lacyeofedia Britannica, article Merida. 
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‘Chaplain Diaz, who evidently had an antiquarian’s eye, and not only 
closely observed but also measured the structures omn Sacrificios, 
was probably familiar with the Roman ruins at Merida. If not, 
there was Pedro de Alvarado, a native of Badajos, who may have 
been the one to make the comparison, The foregoing trustworthy 
records establish the existence on the island, in 1518, of anctent, 
very large and massive walls, and of a broken or fallen-in arch 
comparable to a Roman arch 44 feet high. 

It is an interesting fact that, in order to match in size and form 
the ruins described, we must go to Yucatan's ruined cities, via the 
island of Cozumel, and not to the mainland adjoining the island! А 
glance at plate 1v will show that, a few years hence, when the great 
arched gateways of the temple-courts of Uxmal and Labna* will 
have fallen in, nothing being done now to preserve them, and the 
stone carvings on the walls have dropped to the ground, their dis- 
mantled masonry may also be aptly compared by some travelers 
to the medieval rampart and gateway of some Spanish town, by 
others to a ruined Roman arch of noble proportions. 

After having respectively described, as above, the first structures, 
ancient and ruined, that met their gaze as they walked toward the 
center of the island, Grijalva and Chaplain Diaz mentioned the 
buildings in actual use. 

One was evidently a raised terrace or pyramid, described as “ very 
long,” its “ foundation,” base, or lower terrace being about 11 feet 
(two men) high and 10 feet wide. <A flight of stone steps led to its 
summit. The second was a circular structure “ like a tower,” the 
diameter of which measured 15 paces. It is obvious that a flight of 
stone steps must have also led to the top of this circular platform on 
which the stone “lion and idol, the victims, etc. 


See the archway in quadrangular ruin io the village of Cedeol, Cozumel island, 
which is 10 feet high to the cap stones, 6 feet wide, anil 8 feet to inches through from 
outer to inner face, pictured and described by Prof Wm, H; Holmes in facini 
Cities of. Meuiro, vol. 1, pp. 67-69. 

! According to Stephem, who does not. give their exact height, which appears tobe 
about 2o feet, the width of the Uxmal gateway is ro feet 8 inches and. that of. Labna 10 
fect. See Jacigdeatr af Travel in Yucatan, London, 1843. Special attention is called to 
the drawing of a gatewny at Labna in vol. 11, p. 54, which appears to answer somewhat 
to the description of the Sacrificios ruins. 
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Bernal Diaz, who not unreasonably used the word **altar" to 
describe the place where the victims were offered, speaks of two such 
altars: This statement can be reconciled with Chaplain Diaz's 
account if we assume that the skulls and bones, the bundles of wood, 
and the sacrificial stones, which the latter describes separately, were 
placed on the platform of the square pyramid, probably near the high 
circular place of offering. It seems but rational to assume that the 
victims must have been sacrificed on the more spacious square 
terrace and that their remains were then carried and offered to the 
idol on the high circular platform. That the idol represented Quetzal- 
coat! there can be no doubt, for the circular form was that charac- 
teristic of the temples of this divinity. Moreover, the frescoed wall 
I recently discovered on the island, with a representation of a 
feathered serpent, which I believe to be a part of the round temple, 
furnishes a convincing proof that at all events one temple on the 
island was dedicated to the cult of Quetzalcoatl, either as “ god of 
the winds," as “the personification of the planet Venus," or as 
"culture hero," The only other image mentioned was that of a 
kind of lion, s.e. an ocelot. This stood on a column “atthe head of 
the stairway,” and like the idol faced the stone basin containing the 
offering of human blood. It would therefore seem as though the 
effigy of the ocelot shared equally the worship accorded to Quetzal- 
coati. 

The Codex Fuenleal records the tradition that Tezcatlipoca, the 
brother of Quetzalcoatl, had assumed the form of an ocelot, and that 
the memory of a fight between the brothers is recorded ‘in the 
heavens, as a constellation of Ursa Major . . . is Tezcatlipoca.""! 

The same codex relates also that “ the two gods, Tezcatlipoca 
and Quetzalcoatl, converted themselves into two great trees — the 
first into a tree named Tezcaquahuitl ; the second, into a tree named 
Quetzalhuesuch.” It would seem as though the two trees described 
by Chaplain Diaz as being “also there” where he sawthe sacrificial 
stones, skulls and bones, etc., may have had some connection with 
this ancient tradition, Some botanist would help to solve this ques- 
tion by identifying the “ zuara " fruit-tree, mentioned by the chaplain 

îi Historia de los Mexicanas por sus pinturas, JMaeza: Calleccion de. Documentos J. G. 
Lcasbaleets, vol. ПІ, р. 233, Mexico, 1891. 
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and ascertaining the native name of the '' fig-tree" (of the Indies) 
that he mentions. 

Reviewing the testimony of the three eye-witnesses, it seems quite 
certain that they found on the island two groups of buildings, the 
first described as ancient, in ruins, and of impressive size, suggesting 
to one witness a massive city wall, toanother the remains of a great 
arch, which in its construction resembled a Roman arch 44 feet 
high. 

2 The second structures in actual use consisted of a very long and 
“rather high " terraced pyramid, with stone steps leading to the top, 
and a circular, massive structure like a tower, which served as an 
altar, as on it lay the bodies of the victims in front of the idol ; the 
ocelot, on a column standing close by, It is a remarkable fact that 
the Spaniards did not meet a living being on the island; nor did the 
observant chaplain mention even traces of human habitation, which 
he certainly would have done if such had existed. 

On the other hand the existence of trees, which yielded a plenti- 
ful supply of fruit, appear to indicate that at some previous time 
the island had been inhabited and its soil cultivated. 

In 1518 the island was still unquestionably a place of great 
sanctity whither, in boats, the dead and those destined to die were 
conveyed for burial or sacrifice. 


3. Кеялля оғ А Buigg PERSONAL [NVESTIGATION OF 
A PORTION OF THE ISLAND 

Accompanied by my friend, Mrs H. P. Hamilton, I went to 
Vera Cruz, on December 23, 1909, expecting to take the steamer 
for Tampico on the 25th. A heavy norther had, however, been 
blowing and our steamer was consequently delayed at a southern 
port and could not reach Vera Cruz at the appointed time. As 
soon as I found that we were obliged to spend some days in Vera 
Cruz, | took steps to realize the wish I had long had to visit the 
island of Sacrificio. As soon as the weather permitted, Senor 
Nicolau, the Director General of Light-houses, with his usual cour- 
tesy placed the government launch at my disposal, and, with the 
Sub-director, Senor Meneses, and. a small party of friends, amongst 
whom was Senora Miramon de Duret and her family, escorted us 
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to the little tsland on December 27th. The keen interest with 
which I approached this will be understood by those who have be- 
come acquainted with its history through the preceding: pages. 

The first object of interest that attracted my attention after land- 
ing at the southernmost point of the island was, opposite to the pier 
and close to the sandy beach, the remnant of an old wall built of 
the Madrepora, An examination of this convinced me that it 
belonged to the fort constructed in 1827 by the Republican Mexicans. 

A pathway running directly north with a slight ascent and bor- 
dered by rows of recently planted shrubs and trees led us to the 
center. of the island which is about 15 feet above the sea-level. 
Seated on the verandah of the small lazareto, the former isolation 
station, I questioned Director General Nicolau, Director Meneses, 
as well as the resident guard and light house keepers, as to the 
existence of vestiges of ancient buildings on the island,  Seüor 
Nicolau assured me that, although he had been constantly obliged 
to visit the island for fifteen. years past. he had never seen or heard 
of prehistoric remains thereon: On the other hand all informed me 
that fragments of pottery abounded and they very kindly presented 
me with same that had recently come to light. 

Returning to the southern shore | walked fora short distance 
eastward on the sands, which were strewn with water-worn Irag- 
ments of Madrepora such as had been used in building the fort. 
Carefully examining the bank of sandy soil which rises from 6 to 
about 11 feet above the shore, I noticed, almost at sea-level, numer- 
ous fragments of ancient pottery, and also found such on the sands, 
On re-embarking, after the necessarily short stay on the islet, I ex- 
pressed the wish to return and more thoroughly explore the bank 
on the eastern shore, The western shore, being low, did not ap- 
pear to me as promising, 

Two days af after, our steamer being still delayed, Mrs Hamilton 


а Вента (op. e et lac, cit.) remarked that, if ordinary Atlantic tide conditions pre. 
*vailed in. thi» region, the islund would be under water twice in twenty-four hours and 
soon disappear altogether, As itis ‘the tide once in twenty-four hours. usually rises 
fram 114 to 2 feet. In October and at the equinoxes and. solstices it. rises. from 245 1o 
3 feet only. "he succession of the tides. is curiously irregular; during the summer the 
flow-is in the morning and the ebb in the afternoon, whereas, in the winter, the opposite 
Takes place. Antonio G, Cobas, Dreriomarie Geopraf. Fist. » Biegr, Meriva, vo. 
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and [ returned to the island for the day, accompanied by Senor 
Meneses, two government engineers employed in the coast survey, 
and the Misses Fortuño y Miramon, In order to be able- to make 
any clearance that 1 might find necessary, I had brought two peons, 
armed with spades and pick-axes, from Vera Cruz. 

This time I again went eastward then northward along the eastern 
shore, carefully inspecting the high bank, overgrown with the efatr or 
native bamboo, The first interesting find was made by Mrs Hamil- 
ton, who excavated from the bank a small fragment of a clay ves- 
sel decorated with a human face. The next was mine, of a partly 
imbedded thick layer of burnt lime — possibly marking one of the 
spots where, in former times, lime was manufactured. Further on 
I perceived, slightly above sea-level, where the bank had partly 
fallen in, fragments of cement floors and the base-line of a wall of 
irregular shape, indicated by the low ridge of the plaster with which 
it had once been coated. 

At a short distance to the north, barely distinguishable from the 
the soil, I noticed some artificially superposed pieces of Madrepora 
and on examining these realized that they constituted the end of a 
massive wall running from west to east, the eastern side of which 
was covered with a smooth layer, several inches thick, of hard 
plaster, mixed with a remarkably coarse grained sand. 

While the peons were being summoned at my request, I began 
to remove the soil and the long roots and tubers of the native cane 
orotate from the smooth surface of the wall, on which, to my joy 
and surprise, I soon perceived some lines painted in red ochre. 

When the men and the rest of the scattered party arrived we set 
them to work and gradually cleared 4 m. and 70 cm. of the same 
wall from under soil varying from 6 to 8 feet in depth, І reserved 
for myself the delicate task of clearing the surface of the wall, per- 
ceiving as I did so that the red lines formed a fragmentary conven- 
tional representation of the feathered serpent, Quetzalcoatl. 

Owing to the extreme care I took in performing my task I was 
able to keep in place and, on the following morning, photograph a 
rather loose, large fragment of the plaster on which three of the 
peculiar sections of the serpent's body were painted. In the photo- 
graph, plate v, fig. 1, this can be seen under an overhanging mass of 
tangled roots and tubers. | 
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The distance from the base of the wall to the top of this frag- 
ment measured 85 cm. 

The first portion of the wall that I discovered is visible at the 
left of the photograph (by the crack). 

The construction of the wall, of large water-worn fragments of 
Madrepora, \aid on each other with earth between, can be seen to 
the right where the plaster had become detached. I carefully col- 
lected all the loose fragments of frescoed plaster that I found near 
the wall, with the hope of being able to reconstruct the entire 
figure of the serpent, which I did not, however, succeed in doing. 
Amongst the most interesting fragments | found were two which 
displayed a narrow, 4 cm. wide, painted band of a beautiful shade of 
blue, which evidently once occupied a position above the feathered 
serpent. The most remarkable fragment І found, reproduced іп 
plate v1, shows some of the appendages to the serpent's body and a 
small ** Maltese " cross ina circle, all painted in red. This detail 
naturally recalls the tradition that the white garments of the culture- 
hero, Quetzalcoatl, were decorated with red crosses, 

The same photograph also shows the remarkably coarse sand 
(or very fine gravel) which was mixed with the mortar. One can 
readily understand from this why Chaplain Diaz, seeing the walls of 
the ruined building and of the pyramid coated with such plaster, 
wrote that they were made of "mortar and sand." 

Plate ¥, fig. 2, shows the continuation of the wall, the base line 
of which still preserved its plaster to heights varying from 27 cm. to 
so em. Below the mark (a cross made on the photograph), the 
layer of cement-flooring can. be seen which covers a space 1 m. 65 
сш. wide terminating in a step 27 cm. deep, with rounded edge 
where begins the lower cement floor, of which only 1 m. 74 cm. are 
preserved, but in which there is a deep square basin (34 cm. deep 
and 88 cm. X 76 cm. in the two other dimensions). In this we found 
many fragments of broken pottery, with evidence of previous dis- 
turbance,’ 


'In the earth] temoved during our excavation and scattered on the shore, or im- 
bedded inthe bank, we found a great number of fragments of pottery of many different 
finds, The moat remarkable piece was that foond actually under wuter by Miss Dolores 
Fortuño y Mirainon, od (he sea-shore,— 1t is decorated with ailesign in white and brown, 


B. VOL. 
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FAAOMENTARY RED PAINTING OF THE FEATHERED SERPENT, QUETZALCOATL, FROM PLASTERED WALL, ISLAND OF &ACRIFICIOS 
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The lower cement floor is on a level with the sandy sea-shore, 
and the base of the frescoed wall is slightly below this. The most 
interesting fact I observed was that the upper cement floor, which is 
27 cm. higher than the other, was unquestionably of later construc- 
tion than the frescoed wall —for it covered the lower portion of the 
painting, On removing a piece of the cement floor and the frag- 
ments of Madrepora which supported it, the recurved upper jaw of 
the serpent — strikingly like that carved on the famous Calendar 
Stone of the City of Mexico, and with identical star-symbols attached 
to it— was revealed, the colors red and black with which it was 
painted being remarkably vivid. 

The difference between the level of the base line of the wall and 
that of the cement floor can be seen under the mark in plate v, fig. 2, 
while plate v, fig. 3 is the best close view I could get of this im- 
portant proof that the painted wall belonged to an older period than 
the also undoubtedly pre-Columbian cement floor. At some period, 
after the temple wall had been built, and while its decoration — which 
may or may not have been contemporaneous — was still in good соп- 
dition, the priesthood had found it necessary to raise the level of the 
floor by 27 cm, although, in so doing, the head of the painted ser- 
pent, the sacred embelm of the god, had to be partly concealed. 

The imperative reason that dictated so undesirable an alteration 
appears to have been an encroachment of the sea due toa subsidence 
and a consequent decrease of the island in size. For it is unthink- 
able that the ancient builders should have chosen for a temple the 
present unsuitable site of the ruined wall and of the pyramid, of 
which 1 found vestiges further north in close proximity to the 
That such natural changes should gradually take place on the 
leeward shore of a coral island is in accord with the accepted theories 
about the growth and decay of coral reefs. The coral-polyps 
flourish on the windward side and outer edge of the reef and its 
growth is principally carried on at those points, On the leeward 
side — which is precisely the south and southeastern shore of Sacri- 
which i» identical with that on two specimens now at the National Museum 


and wrongly labelled and of some of the British Museum specimens, in the descrip- 
tions of which it is again referred po. 
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ficios —the breakers detach masses of dead coral and gradually 
denude the reef. 

From the place where the ruined wall stands I observed that a 
ledge of coral rock extended quite far into the sea, a line of breakers 
marking its outer edge. The water on this ledge was very shallow 
even at high water. It appeared to me probable that, at one time, 
the island must have extended over this ledge which may, indeed, 
have been much larger. The bank of earth shows signs of recent 
encroachment of the sea and the ledge is strewn with fragments of 
ancient pottery which can be seen under the clear water. The fact 
that the lowest cement floor is at sea-level would seem to indicate 
that the temple was at one time far inland, or that the whole of the 


island has sunk. That the wall and floor 1 uncovered belonged to 


a temple dedicated to Ouetzalcoatl there could be no doubt. This 
being the case, the question was whether it formed a part of the cir- 
cular structure described by the Spaniards or whether it belonged 
to the ruined group of buildings they first encountered. For it was 
not ofcourse, impossible, and it was even probable, that a Quetzalcoatl 
temple had existed in the older group and that, owing to the natural 
causes mentioned, this had been abandoned and left to. destruction 
by the gradual action of the sea, after attempts had been made, by 
raising the level of the floors or terraces, to counteract the subsidence 
that had taken place. 

When was the cement foor I discovered raised to a higher level? 
Was it before or after the structures in use at the time of the con- 
quest were erected? [t seemed to me that a careful exploration of 
the island might enable one, not only to locate the sites of the two 
groups of buildings, but also to detect the extent of the undoubted 
decrease in the size of the south and southeastern shore of the 
island—a decrease that may have been hastened by the removal 
of great masses of dead coral for the manufacture of lime for 
mortar. 

It was with this fresh interest and plan of investigation in my 
mind that I returned to Vera Cruz, with the more enthusiastic than 
wise resolve to report my discovery to the Mexican government on 
my return to Mexico and to ask for permission to continue my 
researches on the island, offering, in return, my time and services 
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gratis, with my written pledge that all objects that I might find 
would be faithfully and unconditionally delivered to the government 
officials appointed to receive them.' 

Unattractive and uncomfortable though a stay In two empty 
rooms of the abandoned lazareto was bound to be, I felt that the 
absorbing interest of the problems involved would make even this 
bearable and | therefore was willing to spend some weeks in isola- 
tion on the sandy island. 

Ít seemed to me moreover that it was my scientific duty to return 
thither, as soon a& possible, so as to take immediate steps to protect 
the fresco with a glass covering and the whole excavation by a fence 
to keep off visitors, and a low sea-wall to prevent the waves from 
reaching it in stormy weather. 

Immediately after. my return to Mexico City I carried out my 
resolution and reported my discovery to the Inspector of Monu- 
ments, to whom, in the presence of the Director of the National 
Museum, | submitted fragments of the fresco and of pottery as well 
as my photographs of the excavation 1 had made, On the same 
day I showed the same to the Minister and Sub-secretary of Public 
Instruction, volunteering my services to carry out the exploration 
and prepare a report on it for the forthcoming Congress of. Ameri- 

Т take much pleasure in acknowledging here the kindness and courtesy of the 
Director General ol. Light-houses, Setor Nicolau ; of the Director, Scfior Meneses, and 
of other members of their department, without whose authorisation and efficient aid I 
could not have visited the island or made the small excavation upon it. 

* When, during my sulisequent week's stay in Vera Cruz in February, | made a lust 
hasty visit to the island, after the severe northers which hod raged along the coast 
[ found my worst fears realised. ‘The large loose fragment of plaster on which three 
&ectiona of the serpent'a body were painted, and which can be seen in my photograph, tad 
disappeared, As 1 could find no vestige of it, 1 had to conclude that it had been carried 
away by one of the many excursionists who visit the island. What J most deplored was 
the fact that some person had also broken away a large piece of the upper cement floor, 
which covered and protected the serpent’s bead T had boped to carefully uncover and 
copy. “This had been so much damaged thar no hope remained of being able ta dis- 
tingulsh it. — 

Although I had dreaded the possible effect of a storm upon the ruined wall and floors, 
] was surprised to find, not only that the beach was strewn with driftwood and rubbish, 
some of which bad been washed and blown over the lower cement floor, but that the 
waves had actually washed away the evidences of our freshly made excavation, the heap 
of debris and earth which | had ordered to be thrown towamls the beach with the hope 
thut it might serve as a breakwater, 
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canists. It was then agreed that I was to give my time and services 
gratis to the government and that the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion would grant me the sum of. 500 pesos ($250 U. S, currency) 
for the necessary expenses of camping outfit, travelling expenses, 
workmen, and maintenance. I was then encouraged and authorized 
to make all necessary preparations and purchases of outfit, photo- 
graphic material, etc., and, after three weeks of waiting, to go to 
Vera Cruz where, after another delay of three weeks, three official 
documents were sent me. 

The first informed me that the Minister of Public Instruction 
would grant only 200 pesos ($100 U. S. currency) for the explora- 
tion of the island of Sacrificios.' 

The second informed me that my explorations would be limited 
to a part of the island. 

The third deserves to be translated in full for the benefit of 
archeologists who might like to learn the conditions under which 
the Ministry of Public Instruction in Mexico graciously and con- 
siderately accepts volunteer scientific work, 

“This General Inspection has had the honor of receiving the com- 
munications in which the Ministry of Public Instruction informs him that 
it bas granted to Mrs Zelia Nuttall the permission to explore the island 
of Sacrificios and that it has appointed the Citizen Salvador Batres,” As- 
sistant of the Inspection of Archeological Monuments, so that he should 
supervise her, This Office believes it to be indispensable that he should 
supervise everything relating to this exploration so that thus the scientific 
interests of Mexico remain safeguarded and also the formalities of the law 
be fulfilled. 

^" [t i$ therefore indispensable that the Ministry give orders to the 
Assistant of Inspection, to act in every way in conformity with the in- 
structions that the General Inspector of Archeological Monuments will 
give him. He is to inform the latter of all that occurs. during the dis- 
charge of his undertaking. Mrs Nuttall is to be told that the explora- 

1 Having accepted the ministry's first grant of 500 pesos for the exploration ax bona- 
Bde 1 had, at the time when I received. the above, alresdy spent more than 200 pesos for 
camping outfit, photographic material, travel, and. maintenance, all of which expense І 
personally incurred. For this and my loss of time, to say nothing of the annoyance and 
fatigue incurred, | have never received the slightest expression of interest, inquiry, regret, 
or apology тош the ministry. 

VThe young son of [napector Batres_ 
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tions for which permission has been granted her, are to be carried out, in 
every detail, according to the laws, regulations, and dispositions of the 
subject. (Feb. ro, rg10,)" 

The above documents made me realize that their purpose was 
to discourage me, for reasons which soon became apparent. 

After returning to Mexico and under the advice of influential 
friends, | made vain attempts not only to ascertain exactly what 
"the laws, regulations, and dispositions" are which Inspector 
Batres enforces, but also to obtain for archeologists in general, 
some recognition of mutual obligations and the rights of accredited 
scientific workers to some consideration and independence of action, 
such as are so generously accorded by the Mexican government to 
scientific workers in other fields. Président Diaz and his son, 
Colonel Porfirio Diaz, who takes a true interest in archeology, kindly 
endeavored to adjust matters, but their plans were cleverly circum- 
vented. Further delays occurred and the next development was 
that, during Holy Week, in March, Senor Batres went quietly down 
to Vera Cruz and explored the island himself. 

A few weeks afterwards, the government newspaper, £/ /mpar- 
cial, published an official notice, sent in by the Ministry of Public 
Instruction, in which Inspector Batres— perhaps exploiting the fact 
that the stormy waves had washed away the earth thrown from our 
excavation, —claimed the priority of discovery of the ruins on the island 
of Sacrifietos | 

On May 1th, the following article appeared in the leading 
American paper published in Mexico, the Merican Herald: 


Petonity of Discovery or Sackiviciog Rumss CLAIMED ror L, Вата» 

À Mexican newspaper last Sunday poblished an account of the exploration of the 
island of Sacrificios made by Leopoldo Batres during Holy Week, in the course of which 
it says he * found certain ancient walls covered with paintings which had been “ discovered 
by the sea a few months previously." 

lnstrad of the sea, however, the real discoverer happened to be Mra. Zelia Nuttall, 
who, December 26, 1909, with the ald of two peons with picks and shovels, excavated 
nearly three meters of the wall, a small portion of which she had found sticking out al 
the bank by the sea shore, The excavation was witnessed by the sub-director of light- 
houses and four of his subordinates, Mrs H. F. Hamilton and the Misses Fortuño y 
Miramon. 

On her return to Mexico in January, Mrs Nuttall officially reported her discovery of 
the frescocd walls and submitted photographs takea by her and Mrs Hamilton, of the 
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excavation, to the department of public instruction, to Mr Batres as inspector of monu- 
ments, aml to the director of the National] museum. 

The chiim set forth in the article published luas met with strong objection on the part 
of many, who resent the injustice of attributing to the action of the waves, a discovery 
which deserved the recognition of all interested in the archeology of Mexico. 

The incident was *' closed " by my handing in my resignation as 
Honorary Member of the Organizing Comniittee for tlie Congress of 
Americanists of which the Minister of Public Instruction and In- 
spector Hatres are the leading members, I also renounced my title as 
Honorary Professor of the National Muscum, as a protest against 
the treatment that 1 — and, indirectly, all! American archeologists — 
had received from the Inspector of Monuments and the ministry that 
supports him and shares the responsibility of his doings, as well as 
against the Batres work of classification in the Archatological De- 
partment, As I look back upon this, the only discouraging experi- 
ence | have had in a long scientific career, I realize that I was some- 
what to blame in the matter. Knowing of the trying experiences 
that other archeologists, foreign and Mexican, had undergone, 1 
should have rigidly abstained, as heretofore, from having any deal- 
ings whatever with the Batres-Sierra coalition which has so success- 
fully discouraged all scientific archeological research and actually 
driven from the Mexican field such foreign patrons and scientific 
workers as the Duc de Loubat and Alfred P. Maudslay ; and, 
among their own countrymen, Зейог del Paso y Troncoso and Senor 
Francisco Rodriguez (both quondam directors of the National Mu- 
seum), Dr Nicolas Leon, Sefiores Manuel Gamio and Ramon Mena, 
and many others equally deserving of every consideration and en- 
couragement. I should moreover have listened to the warnings 1 
received from those who predicted exactly what happened, namely, 
that, as in other cases, inspector Batres would so " arrange matters " 
as to hinder me from making the exploration; that he, sooner or 
et would carry it out himself and claim the priority of discovery. 


1 The following translation of extracts fram an article that appeared on June 3, 1010, 
in At Tiempo, the eminently respeciable, conservative, and patriotic Catholic newspaper 
of Mexico, will not only convey an idea of the opinion in which inspector Baires is held 
by his own countrymen, but will also reveal to what depths archeological research has 
sunk in Mexico nnder the men to whoma well-meaning government blindly entrusted the 
welfare of Mexican archeology, 
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I have been informed that, while he uncovered more of the wall 
I discovered, at the island of Sacrificios, he took no precautions to 
preserve the fresco, which is now almost entirely destroyed. Driven, 


“Our Government . .. appointed an Inspector and Conservator of Monuments 
whose duties, as the title indicates, are to take care of oor ruins, to endeavor to preserve 
them and to prevent their suffering alterations under the pretest of making repairs. We 
will say nothing about the individual who hax been favored with the said appointment, 
for ii 1 known well enough us are also the damage he has done to the science öf ntthe- 
ology by means af his proceedings, bis ignorance, and fie audacity which is that of an 
improvised savant (wa tate Em proi rando |. 

We are theretore only going to refer toa fact which his aroused our attention and 
which was male publie by El Imparcial [the official organ of the government] à few days 
ago, May 22; in the following paragraph : 

i544 NEW SEPULCHKE ІХ ТИЕ ЕШ нз ОР МГГА. 

*** Felix Qero, the custodian of the notable ruins af Mida, in Ciuxaca, bas just c^- 
dressed a letter 10 Leopolilo Batres, inspector general of. archeological monuments of the 
republic, reporting to him that a great crevice has opened in the pavement, and that this 
ls close to a tomb in which, a few. vears ago, an interesting discovery was mode, namely, 
of a mmber of gall bells. ‘The abowe mentioned custodian therefore supposes that the 
new discovery may be of. à new tool of similar value, ^ With all activity Sefior Batres, 
after giving notice to the department of public instruction, appointed Antonio Sanchez 
to go to Mitla to make a complete exploration af the place where the crevice was found," 

i Aa will be seen, the fact in question is of & certain importance, particularly from 
tin archeological paint of view. Tf, as the custodian suspecti, a new sepulchre has been 
mind, i woad be-well worth while to have it studied and investigated. in accordance 
with all the rules prescribed by archeological science. Measurements of distances und 
depths, should be taken, the materia! found should be separated and examined, photo- 
graphs should be taken — in fact, everything should (be done in order to discover what 
science is always bungry to learn, But, ws is evident, naught has been done, of what 
should always be done in similar. cases. 

The Inspector of. Monuments limited himself and this * with all activity,” to send- 
ing ame of his domestic servants (for such is Antonio Sanchez) to make the exploration. 

"What kind of an exploration can an igoorant and dull servant make, especially of 
&üch a discovery as that ofa hitherto unknown gruve in Mitia, the rnini which have 
awakened rhe utmost interest of foreign scientists? 

“Tt is probable that all the commission given to Sanches was to gather in the 
objects found —this being the sole preoccupation of ihe Inspector of. Monuments. . . . 
In the present case this is not only a question af scientifc interest, but ane which involves 
Mexico's good name, We therefore hope that with all activity and enetgy steps will he 
taken to avoid the ridicule that threatens us und the loss of the dats which may be 
obtalnable from sald distavery,"' 


To the foregoing translation 1 will but add that since tbe above article appeared in 
El Tiempo no farther announcement concerning the interesting sed important discovery 
at Mitla has appeared. — 1t must therefore be inferred that the grave, which is surely that 
of n Zapotec high-priest and ruler, and may be that of the builder of Mitla, has simply 
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as I also have been, from the Mexican field, I may be allowed to 
express the parting hope that the day is not distant when the Mexi- 
can government will entirely reorganize its Department of Archz- 
ology and instead of its “one-man system," which has led to such 
unheard of abuses,’ appoint a staff of competent and honorable engi- 
neers and architects, whose duty it will be to preserve the many 
important and widespread ruins of Mexico and Yucatan, and to in- 
spect the excavations made by accredited archeologists, 


4. ANTIQUITIES FROM THE ISLAND OF SACRIFICIOS PRESERVED 
AT THE NATIONAL Museum, Mexico. 

In a note-book I used during my visit to Mexico in 1884 there 
is an entry to the effect that “the most beautiful ancient stone ob- 
jects I had seen at the National Museum were: an obsidian vase 
from Texcoco and a number of tecali vases from the island of Sac- 
rificios. Amongst these I noticed a soap-stone teapot which was, 
however, undoubtedly Chinese and must have got into the case by 
somè mistake." I referred to the fact that all of these specimens 
were kept in Case No. 6, and were described on page 476 in the 
Catalogue of Historical and Archwological Collections of the 
National Museum, by Gumesindo Mendoza and Jesus Sanchez, 
published in 1882 in vol. II of the Annals of the same institution. 

l was particularly interested in à vase which is specially men- 


been plundered by order of the Conservator of Public Monuments, with the sanction of 
the Ministry of Public Instroction, by a domestic who, when not entrusted with such 
archeological work, serves at the table of the Batres family, 

All archeologists will unite with me in deploring the annihilation of the priceless 
data that constituted, in our eyes, the real treasure of the tomb, for we know that it is 
only from auch that we can ever hope to obtain light on the history and age of the ruins 
of Mitla. 

! The present ''Tnspéctor and Consérrator of Archeological Monuments” is also 
Director of the Government Explorations at San Juan Teotihuacan besides being a Соп. 
tractor and Museum Clamifer. Although he draws salaries for all of these monopolies, 
this government official haa for years, as many tourists and scientists are willing to testify, 
openly dealt in antiquities from different parts of Mexico, as well as from Teotihuacan, 
and received payment for ‘affording facilities'* for taking said purchases out of the 
country, altboagh its laws forbid their exportation, It will be remembered that it was 
һе who had the violent altercation with the Duc de Loubat at the New York meeting 
of the International Congress of Americanists, where the latter justly reproached him for 
his "methodi"! 
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tioned in the aforesaid catalogue, and is described as follows by 
Isidro R. Gondra, with a drawing which is reproduced (pl. vri, fig. 1): 

“Тһе first object figured is a vessel of tecali . . . whose base is 
worked into the semblance of a pedestal. [t exhibits, at two thirds of 
its height, a beatiful Grecian fret ornament, executed in open-work — 
a difficult achievement, It is obvious that, on employing this vase, any 
liquid it contained would spurt out through the openings in the border. 
It was probably in order to obviate this inconvenience that a tube was 
made inside of the vase extending from its bottom to its rim, thus pro- 
viding a means of emptying its contents without soiling its exterior. 
This beautiful specimen was obtained by the Museum as early as the year 
1827 with others of the same material but of different sizes and more 
whimsical shapes.' These were all purchased from Senor Luna, a citizen 
of Atlixco, who extracted them from an excavation he made in the island 
of Sacrificios apposite to Vera Cruz. 

I have not been able to ascertain in what way they were found nor 
under what circumstances, which details would throw light upon a find 
so valuable and abundant. . . .'' 

At intervals, since I have resided in Mexico, | have seen the 
above vase at the museum as well as the other one figured by 
Brantz Mayer, and remember once pointing them out to a friend 
and saying that ''Grijalva's statement that the two tecali vases 
found by one of his men on the island of Sacrificios were ' fit to be 
presented to the Emperor' would seem to me to apply equally as 
well to these two beautiful specimens." 

I had lost sight and thought of these vases for some years, but, 
after my visit to the island and return to the City of Mexico, I went 
to the museum with freshly awakened interest to see them agam, 
and to carefully examine everything from Sacrificios that was pre- 
served there. 

At the entrance door I met Sefior Leopoldo’ Batres, to whom 
the Minister of Public Instruction had recently handed over the 
entire reclassification of the Archzological Department of the Mu- 
seum, which meant the undoing of the task for which Prof. Edward 
Seler had been called to Mexico two years ago and to which he 
devoted several months of hard work. 

1 Gondra alludes, further on, to these vases as being “decorated with lizards, monkeys, 
birds and plants, . ..'' Cumplido's ed, of Prescots Conquest of Mexico, val. III, 1846. 
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On mentioning to Senor Batres the object of my visit to the 
museum he astonished me by stating, categorically, that “ there was 
nothing from Sacrificios in the whole museum,” 

Although quite non-plused, I carried out my intention to visit 
the exhibition rooms, filled with wonder at what had become of my 
old friends and with decp solicitude as to their fate. It was there- 
fore a real joy that I experienced when I recognised, in strange 
company, for it was in a case labelled “ Toltec Civilisation,” my old 
favorite vase with the tube, which had been figured and described 
by Gondra Asking the assistant to open the case 1 took it out and 
examined it and its new numbers, the first of which corresponded to 
Prof Seler's catalogue in which the vase was registered as from 
"'Totonacapan," The second number, 818, corresponding to the 
Patres classification, is repeated on the new label which is visible in 
the photographs | subsequently took of the vase, on its stand, in two 
positions (see pl. vit, figs. 2 and 3). The amazement with which 
I read, on the Batres label, the gratuitous statement that the vase 
was “from Teotihuacan "and the product of * Toltec civilisation," 
can readily be imagined by my colleagues. It was destined to be 
increased, however, when in another case on a lower shelf, surrounded 
by pottery, I recognised my second old favorite vase, the one found 
by Sefior Luna on Sacrificios in 1827 and described and figured by 
Brantz Mayer‘ (in 1853); H. H. Bancroft? (in 1883); Antonio 
Garcia Cubas? (in 1889) and Alfredo Chavero* (in 1884), (See pl. 
үш, Врз. 1 and 2) I could scarcely believe my eyes when I read, 
on the new Batres label, that this familiar and historical vase was 
"from the village of Tilantonzo, district of Nochistlan, State. of 
Oaxaca," and was the product of " Mixtecan civilisation" (see pl. 
7 XOp. et lae. eit. 

* Native Kacer, wol. IV, Antiquities, p. 417. 

$ Antonio Garcia Cubas, ZalMnau Glorrafhigue, Stalithigue et Historique dn Mixigue 
(traduction); México, 1839 ( Envoyé & P Exposition de Paris), p. 297 ; Chap, XIL 
Archmologie. Planche, Objet No. 1. Vase de tecalli (ónix) parfaitement poll et, comme 
tous ses pareilx, il etait dedié au culte. Ila 34 cs. de hauteur par 0.004 de grosseur du 
сё de la gorge. S 

4 Merics d trener ade fer Sigtes, vol. 1, p. 165. 

VThe photograph of this label reveals that, beside the purely imaginary and. abso: 
lately false information it gives museum visitors concerning the origin of this vase, it only 
supplies them with the illuminating knowledge that it i» "à vxse with three legs." In 
ihe Seler catalogue no plece of origin is assigned to this specimen. 
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vitt, fig. 3.) A third tecali vase which 1 remember, and which more- 
over corresponds to Seior Gondra's statement that one of the vases 
found by Senor Luna on Sacrificios was “ decorated with a lizard,” 
is also gratuitously classified by Sefor Batres as “a Toltec cinerary 
urn, from Teotihuacan " (see photograph of this, pl vin, fig. 4). 

Scattered in other cases I dejectedly counted four tecali vases in 
the form of a monkey, respectively labelled from Teotihuacan, 
Cholula, and other places. One of these is undoubtedly the 
original specimen from Sacrificios which was figured by Dupaix 
and is described and pictured by Brantz Mayer (op. et loc. cit.) 
(see pl, vri, fig. 4).' 

The next objects of my search in the National Museum were 
the terra-cotta vases from Sacrificios, the best known of which is 
that which was published by Waldeck in 1828 (pl. ix, fig. t). 
Waldeck’s remarkably faithful drawing has been reproduced in a 
series of works including Н.Н. Bancroft's Native Races (vol. IV, 
p. 4237) where it is designated as “Earthen vase from Isle of 
sacrificios," 

The drawing which Brantz Mayer published is unfortunately 
most inaccurate and conveys the false impression that the man 
modelled in clay wore a mustache (pl. 1x, fig. 2). This mistaken im- 
pression naturally caused Professor E. B. Tylor* to entertain doubts 
as to the authenticity of the specimen and to state: "It is true the 
pure Mexico race occasionally have mustaches, but they are very 
slight, but not like this, which falls in a curve on both sides of the 
mouth, and no Mexican of pure Indian race ever had such a nose 
and chin, which must have been modelled from the face of some 
toothless old Spaniard." If Professor Tylor had but seen Waldeck’s 
excellent drawing, or had had my opportunity of examining the 
—— Vi seurched im vain, in the museum, for the steatite teapot, which I remembered, 
and which has been figured by Señor Garcin Cobas (op. et loc: cit]: Gondra rigbtly 
suspected it to be of Chinese origin, and it. gave rise to much speculation, especially as 
similar ones were found by respectable authorities ut Tepeaca (on the ancient. high road 
to Pucbia) and in the Huaxteca, The well vouched! for fact that the teapot waa actually 
found on the island of. Sacribcios can doubtless be. explained by the employment of the 
island by the Spaniards, during centuries, as a lading place for merchandise from the 
Philippines and China, after it had been brought overland on mule-back from Acapulco 
to Vera Cruz, to be shipped from thence to Spain, 

t dnaduar, 1861, p. 23%: 
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original, I am sure he would have admitted its authenticity and 
assigned it to pre-Columbian times. An examination of the photo- 
graph | took of the famous vase will suffice to show that the lines 
around the mouth represent wrinkles and nota mustache, and that 
it has somewhat suffered from ill-usage since Waldeck drew it in 
1827. 

I found this remarkable specimen in a case containing pottery 
from Manzanillo, state of Michoacan, the area of the Tarascan cul- 
ture and it isto the Tarasco that Sefior Batres assigns it (see 
pl x) Тһепшпһег corresponding to that in the Seler catalogue had 
been removed from this specimen. Other vases of minor interest, 
but which undoubtedly are of those found on Sacrificios, also figure 
now as Tarascan, or, as in the case of the original of Brantz Mayer's 
drawing (pl. 1x, fig. 3), as Huaxtecan. 

Their fate, I grieve to have to state, is not exceptional. On the 
contrary it is that of many specimens in the National Museum, and 
of the majority of those which constituted the valuable collection 
of antiquities made by the Rev. Don Francisco Plancarte, the present 
Bishop of Cuernavaca and the most scholarly and distinguished of 
living Mexican archeologists! It was my privilege to accompany 
Bishop Plancarte when he visited the museum some months ago, 
for the purpose of showing me certain specimens in his collec- 
tion of a type that we had both been studying and discussing, To 
our profound regret we found that the numbers on the specimens, 
which enabled the student to make use of the instructive catalogue of 
the Plancarte collection, had entirely disappeared. Obliged, for the 
purpose of comparative study, to refer to three objects which Bishop 
Plancarte had. discovered together in a single tomb we ascertained, 
after a prolonged search, that Señor Batres had assigned tach of 
these objects to a diferent locality and to a different civilization ! 

- Visitors to the memorable American-Historica] Exposition which was held in 
Madrid im 1893, will remember that the most interesting feature in tbe Mexican archeo- 
logical section was the admirably arranged *^ Plancarte Collection,'* the study of which 
was facilitated by a scholarly catalogue of 87 pages quarto, issued by the Mexican 
gorerminent. ‘This catalogue, the joint production of the learned Director af the 
National Museum, Sefior Francisco del Paso y Troncoso, and of the Rev. Don Francisco 
Pinncarte, minutely described 2762 objects and recorded every detail concerning their 
disovery, ete, The Plancarte collection wes subsequently acquired by the National 
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It is my hope that the foregoing data will serve at least to 
establish the identity and preserve the memory of the precious 
historical vases from Sacrificios, which otherwise would be lost in 
the chaos into which the unexampled Batres classification has trans- 
formed the Archeological Department of the National Museum." 


5. ANTIQUITIES FROM THE ISLAND OF SACRIFICIOS PRESERVED AT 
The British Museum, LONDON 

It is an interesting fact that it is the British Museum that now 
possesses the finest collection of antiquities from the island of Sacri- 
ficios, This was purchased in 1844 from Captain Evan Nepean, 
other specimens from the same island being bought in 1851 from 
Lieutenant Forrest. 

It is a relief to be able to refer to these specimens, the reliable 
records of which have been and will ever be faithfully preserved. 
For inthe British Museum and, for that matter, all. known museums 
of the world, the possibility of labels being filled in with *'fake" 
data is as unthinkable as the possibility of a Ministry of Public 
Instruction imposing an unfit person upon a public institution 
entrusted to its care and protection. 

Through the obligingness of Colonel F. H. Ward who kindly 
visited the British Museum at my request, made a selection of twenty- 
four of the most remarkable specimens of the collection from Sacri- 
ficios, and had them photographed for me, I am able to afford my 
readers the opportunity of judging for themselves of their variety and 
value (plates xi-xiv). It is my hope that some day, after making 
‘a careful comparison of the Sacrificios specimens with reliable collec- 
tions from Yucatan and Mexico, it may be possible to make an exact 
list of the different districts along the coast or in the interior whence 
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Min justice to the distinguished gentleman and scholar, Señor Genaro Garcia, the 
present Director of the National Museum, it should be mentioned here that he is in no 
way responsible for the Batres classification. Disregarding widespread public opinion 
concerning Señor Batres, the Ministry of Public Instruction arbitrarily appointed 
him to reorganize the archeological department, exempting him, as usual, from all 
inspection or control, In this particular instance, the result of the unique privileges, 
license, and generous pecuniary support regularly accorded to Señor Batres by his 
superiors, is that (be Archaeological Department of the National Museum is invalidated 
for purposes af serious study and that thereby Mexican archeology has received a blow, 
from the harmful, wide reaching consequences of which it can never fully recover. 
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they were taken to the island. An idea could thus be obtained of 
the area influenced by devotion to this particular shrine, and the dis- 
tance whence people came to it. 

The two tecali vases (nos. 51891 and 51892), one of which 
represents a chieftain wearing an ocelot helmet, the mark of high 
military rank, and the other figuring a man, wearing the Huax- 
tekan head dress, kneeling on one knee, an attitude of subjection, are 
interesting, but not as artistic and as well executed as the historical 
vases unearthed by Señor Luna. 

Among the twenty-two specimens of clay vessels figured, different 
techniques are represented as follows: 

No. 999, plain. 

No. 1094, incised with *'the jewel of the wind," the symbol of 
Quetzalcoatl; see also 1078 for painted, different form of same 
symbol, 

. No. 957, incised with slight indications of relief work (note the 
Maya analogies in this specimen). 

No, 926, design in low relief — note the resemblance in form of 
design of its border to what Gondra describes as the '' beautiful fret 
ornament executed in open-work " on the tecali vase, pl. vir; also 
its archaic form and the Quetzal feather ornaments on the lower 
band. 

Nos. 930, 931, 971, and 973, specimens of modelling. The 
human face in the. serpent's open jaw represented on specimen 971 
exhibits the transverse nosc-arnament, which was worn by chieftains 
only and by the Huaxtecans particularly, although the Mexican 
rulers also adopted it. 

Nos. 975 and 976, fine modelling and painting combined. 
These vessels and 950, 1104, and 1105 are decorated with what 
resembles a fine white enamel of remarkable durability, for the 
‘similarly decorated fragment found by Miss Fortuno y Miraman, 
which seemed to have lain in the sea water for some time, was in 
perfect condition, 

Nos. 1027 and 917 exhibit cross-bones and skulls, or a skull, 
and were surely destined for use in the human sacrifices, 

No. 1209 displays a very strange conventionalized representa- 
tion of a serpent's head with appendages resembling a beard to 
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which I draw the attention of my colleagues who have been making 
a special study of animal forms in Mexican and Mayan art. 

Nos. 947, 922 and its companion, with three hollow, modelled, 
and painted feet, and 1218 are interesting in form, but show inferior 
decoration. 

For the benefit of students desiring further information about the 
specimens I append the following descriptions of them, which were 
obtained from the British Museum and sent me by Colonel F. H. 

Description of twenty-four vases in Cases 3, 4, Ó, 7, 8 and 9, from the 
fsiand af Sacrifices, Mexico. 

А 1. 8-0. 7 Albastér harrel-shaped vase, carved to representa seated 
humanfigure wearing a lion mask onthe head, hands resting on knees ; at the 
back of the vase is engraved a conventional tail, H. 8) in. Purchased from 
Lieut. T. Forrest, 1851. 

А 51. 8-0. 1. Albaster vase, representing a kneeling human figure, with 
projecting head ornamented with flat head-dress; large circular ¢ar-ornaments; 
right hand on knee, left hand on stomach. — H. 8) in. Purchased from Lieut. 
T. Forrest, 1851. 

B44. 7-20. 957. Cylindrical vase of red ware ; on one side a compart- 
ment with engraved figure ofa divinity. H. 74in, Purchased from Capt, 
Evan Nepean, 1844. 

B 44. 7-20. 947: Vase of red ware, entirely covered with ornament in 
white, brown and cream ; spreading foot where the ornament is divided into 5 
compartments : the foot is closed to form a rattle. H. roin.. Purchased from 
Capt. Evan Nepean, 1834. 

B44.7-20. 1203. Vase with cylindric body slightly expanding at the 
mouth, and spreading foot; buff orange ware; round the lip conventional 
pattern and dots ; below, groups of 3 vertical lines; all in red, white and 
brown. Н. тор іп. Purchased from Capt. Evan Nepean, 1844. 

E 44 7-20. 950. Cylindrical vase slightly expanding at the top; buff 
ware painted in red, white and brown ; round the neck and down one side a 
hand of conventional pattem. H. 8jin. Purchased from Capt. Evan 
Nepean, 1844. 

C44, 7-20, 1105. Deep bowl of buff ware, ornamented round the lip in 
black and white. Diameter, 6$ in. Purchased from Capt. Evan Nepean, 

C 44. 7-20. 1027. Oviform bowl, warm buff ware, ornamented in white, 
brown and crimson: a skull and a cross twice repeated. H. 4} in, Pur- 
chased from Capt. Evan Nepean, 1844. 
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C 44..7-20. biog. Oviform bowl of buff ware, ornamented in white, 
brown and crimson, Diameter, 4] in. Purchased from Capt. Evan Nepean, 
1844. 

D 44. 7-20, ? [This has no number; it is the second specimen in the 
Nepean collection], Bowl on spreading foot; buff ware, partly colored 
brilliant red ; round the side ornament in dark brown, red, and white. Dia- 
meter 8, in. H. sj im. Purchased from Capt. Evan Nepean, 1844. 

ІЗ 44. 7-20. 927. Tripod bowl of red ware, cascabel feet in the form of 
monkeys” beads : inside and out a border in white, red and brown. Diameter, 
71 in. H. 4,4 in, Purchased from Capt. Evan Nepean, 1844. | 

44. 7-10, 931, Pierced tripod vase of pale brown ware colored crimson : 
the long handle which should form the third foot missing ; the edge and sides 
carefully pierced, the latter with triangular openings ; on one side 1 grotesque 
human face colored blue. Inside are remains of apparently burnt matter. 
H.3Pin. lurchased from Capt. Evan Nepean, 1844. 

E44. 7-10. 930. Tripod vase of red ware: globular body pierced in a 
ютепде pattern, etc-: twn cascabel feet : the third being formed of a human 
figure with animal's head. Purchased from Capt, Evan Nepean, i844. 

Eag. 7-20 971, Vase of red ware ; the lower part at one side modelled 
in the form of a monstrous gaping mask, through which appears a human face: 
H. şin; Purchased from Capt, Evan Nepean, 1844. 

F 44. 7-20, 975- Bowl with border in white and crimson ; from opposite 
sides project the head and paws of an animat (armadillo); buff ware, Н. з 
іт. Purchased from Capt. Evan Nepean, 13:4. 

F 44. 7-39. 976, How! of buif v ware, with border in white and crimson ; 
on one side a movable eagle's head; the wings painted,  H. 4n.  Pur- 
chased from Capt. Evan Nepean, 1844. 

F44. 7-20. 926. Vase of black ware, rounded body and cylindrical 
neck m iwò sages with engraved ornament: cascabel feet. H. Ej, in. 
( ed from Capt. Evan Nepean, 1844. 

G44. 7-20. 999, Vase of dull reddish-brown ware: with a projecting 
loop-handle at one side. Diameter, 6| in. H. 5| in. Purchased from Capt. 
Evan Nepean, 1844. 

G 44- 7-20. 1078. Saucer dish, with ilat base, red colored ornament on 
buff body ; in the centre a spiral with radiating lines beyond a tig-ray border. 
Diameter, Oj, in. Purchased from Capt. Evan Nepean, 1844. 

G44. 7-20, fogg. Shallow dish of pale red ware, c VUE incised ornament 
in brown : a crookike object under a sort of canopy: incised border, Dia- 
meter 6, in. Purchased from Capt. Evan Nepean, 1844. 

H 44. 7-29; 1209. Portion of a saucer dish, buff ware; painted in red 
and black on orange: inside a monster snake : outside отан сй a con- 
ventional character. Diameter, 8$ in, Purchased from Capt. Evan Nepean. 
1544. 

H 44. 7-20. 917.  Portiun of a tripod howl, one cascabel foot remaining : 
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ornamented in brown and white: in the centre a conventional skull. D. 8$ 
in, across unbroken part. Purchased from Capt. Evan Nepean, 1644. 

H 44. 7-zo. 1218.  Bell-shaped vase of red ware: with band of vandyke 
pattern in brown, etc. outlined in white : two small ears with vertically pierced 
holes. Diameter, 7), in. H. Gin. Purchased from Capt. Evan Nepean, 
1844. 

E44. 7-20. 973. Vase of red ware covered with a dark gray glaze ; it 
represents a bird, the head, wings and tail of which project. H. 34. Pur- 
chased from Capt. Evan Nepean, 1844. 

In his “ Prehistoric America’ the late Marquis de Nadaillac 
published the illustration of a “‘ vase found in the island of Sacri- 
cios which is here reproduced (fig. 32). 

As several other specimens figured in the same work are pre- 
served at the Trocadéro Museum, Paris, I inquired from Professor 
Dr Verneau, the present Director 
of the Ethnographical Museum, 
whether the original of the above 
illustration and, possibly, some of 
the vases, etc., found by Captain 
Dumanoir, existed in his or any 
other museum in France. In a 
communication kindly sent me Pro- 
fessor Verneau informs me that no 
specimens from Sacrificios are pre- 
served at the Trocadero Museum 
and that, thus far, he has been un- | 
able to ascertain the fate of the Fro. 32. — Vnse figured by the Mar- 
Dumanoir find. quis de Nadaillaz. 





6. CONCLUSIONS. 

The small island of Sacrificios has proven itself to be, in pro- 
portion to its size, one of the richest archeological areas in America, 
and one of the most interesting. 

The testimony of its Spanish discoverers establishes the fact that 
in 1518 it was a sanctuary and furnishes indications that at some remote 
period the island itself must have been much larger and of greater 
importance than it was at the time of the conquest. This inference 


! Ed. W, H. Dall, London, 1855, p. 296. 
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is corroborated by the fact that, of the two groups of buildings 
described in 1518, the largest and most imposing were so ancient 
that they: had fallen into ruin. 

stigation of the present condition of the island furnishes 
proof that iti is ; undoubtedly decreasing in size and has possibly sub- 
sided on its leeward coast and that the same changes arc affecting 
the neighboring Isla Verde which was thus named because it was 
covered with verdure and trees, while it is now a barren sand bank. 

The ancient, ruined structures described by eye-witnesses appear 
to have been designed by builders more familiar with the style of 
architecture prevalent on the peninsula of Yucatan than with that 
employed by the inhabitants of the neighboring coast or the central 
plateau of Mexico. 

The remarkably beautiful and precious tecali vases and the 
terra-cotta vessels which have been found in such quantities on the 
island offer a great variety of style and decoration and appear to 
have been brought thither at different times and from distant and 
widely sundered art-centers. The localization of the latter should 
be a subject for future careful investigation which would undoubt- 
edly shed new light on the distribution of native races; their evo- 
lution of different styles of decorative art; their miprations and 
intercourse in pre-Columbian times. 

While analogies to Maya architecture appear to have existed in 
the ancient buildings on the island it is obvious that the fragmentary 
representation of the serpent, which I discovered on the ruined and 
buried wall, is executed in a highly conventionalized style offering 
close resemblances to that employed by the artist who designed the 
famous so-called “calender stone." This painting of the feathered 
serpent and the Spanish testimony concerning the existence and 
use of a circular structure prove beyonda doubt that the cult of 
Quetzalcoatl was permanently established on the island. It would 
be difficult to imagine any coast region more favorable for the 
development of a fervent devotion to Quetzalcoatl as wind-god or 
a locality more suitable for the performance of the gruesome rites 
calculated to propitiate the deity who controlled the much dreaded 
and destructive northers. 
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On the other hand circumstantial evidence — especially the small, 
equilateral red cross in a circle on the white ground of the fresco— 
seems to point to the possibility and probability of an undefined but 
close association of the island with the historical or traditional cul- 
ture hero Quetzalcoatl, who was known as Kukulcan in Yucatan, 
both Nahuatl and Maya names having the same meaning, “' Feathered 
Serpent.” 

It is remarkable what a new light and fresh understanding of 
familiar data are gained if we assume, as a “working hypothesis 
only, the possibility. that native tradition designated the island as 
having been visited or lived upon by Quetzalcoatl and his followers. 

Assuming this to have been the case, we can see why the acci- 
dental but strikingly suggestive appearance of Grijalva and his 
companions at this particular island would naturally have given rise 
to the native inference that the mysterious stranger and leader was 
the deified hero who had promised to return. We know that the 
native watchers stationed on the mainland must have first seen the 
Spaniards in close proximity to the island, either going to or com- 
ing from it m boats, or when actually in or near Quetzalcoatl's cir- 
cular temple. 

| offer the suggestion that the identification of the mysterious 
new-comers with Quetzalcoatl and his followers by the natives may 
have owed its origin to Grijalva's unconsciously suggestive appear- 
ance at the island. sanctuary— in which connection it is interesting 
to note that the Spanish leader was identified, not with the wind-god, 
but with the historical culture hero. It was after their visit to the 
sacred island that the Spaniards were hailed from the shore of the 
mainland where they were to receive homage and demonstrations 
of affection, 

During the year that elapsed between the departure of Grijalva 
— who, like Quetzalcoatl, promised to return — and the arrival of the 
Cortés expedition the erroneous identification, to which Montezuma, 
the native priesthood, and the people were to sacrifice liberty and 
life, had time to strike root and grow. Could the error ever have 
spread and gained strength as it did if some extraordinary and un- 
deniable coincidence such as described, had not overcome all doubt? 

How does the foregoing ' working hypothesis " about the island 
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accord with the Montezuma and Sahagun versions of the Quetzal- 
coati tradition? 

If we assume that the island, which is in sight of tlie great extinct 
volcano of Orizaba, was once inhabited and an important center ol 
culture and underwent a gradual or a sudden reduction of size due 
to volcanic disturbance, we obtain a reasonable explanation of the 
traditional arrival at Panuco in boats of the high-priest and his fol- 
lowers whom Montezuma designated as the ancestors of his race, 
and who went inland and founded a colony — then, in course of 
time, came to the Valley of. Mexico. According to Sahagun's 
Nahuatl version the leader or high-priest, and the wise men who 
accompanied him and carried the sacred books, reembarked later and 
departed eastward promising to return, Aftera lapse of years he 
fulfilled his promise but, as the colonists denied him their former 
allegiance, he departed again. Ixtlilxochitl records that some said 
that, when driven from Tollan, Quetzalcoatl returned to Huey Xalac, 
"the great or ancient place of sand," also called Huey Tlapallan, 
where he ruled over his vassals for many years in peace.’ 

On the other hand the four well-known native documents which 
have been preserved* and which depict the wanderings of Monte- 
zuma's people, the Aztecs, from their original home to the valley 
of Mexico, agree in representing their point of departure as an 
island named Aztlan. Friar Duran translates this name as “ Place 
of Whiteness " which can be rendered as “White land." In three 
of the MSS. the high-priest or leader is pictured as departing from 
the island ina boat. When it is considered that the Grijalva ex- 
pedition, struck by the dazzling whiteness of its sandy beach named 
the islet close to Sacrificios *' White. island," it must be admitted 
that the name Aztlan, “ Whiteland," would have Been an eminently 
appropriate name for our coral island. 

‘It ism striking fact that, by a mere transposition of Jetters, such as philologists fre: 
quently have to deal with, the name Huey Tlapallan becomes huey apan tlaili or hoey 
арап ca Galli, the Nahuatl word for * island"! | 

"These documents are the Codex. Boturini reproduced in Kingsborough, vol. 1; the 
Aubin Codex, dated 1576, lithographed at Paris by Desportes and also edited by Goupil 
in 1893 ; the "' Histoire Mexicain" belonging to the Aubin-Goupil Collection ( Arias, 
Goupil-Boban, p. 59); and the small painting which successively belonged to Siguenss 
y Gonga; Leon y Gama, and Gemelli Carreri, and is reproduced in vol. 111 of the 
Spanish Cumplido edition of Prescott's /istery af the Comguest of Merizo, 
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It would be going too far for the present to even suggest the 
possibility that the White land, represented as an islet in the native 
pictographs referred to, was a real island consisting of the present 
Isla de Sacrificios, since, perhaps, united to Isla Verde, and to Isla 
Blanca, so named on account of its dazzlingly white sands. 

On the other hand it cannot be denied that such an island, large 
enough to have supported life and to have become the seat of a 
colony of men of superior culture, would have been situated within 
an equally easy distance of Tabasco, Campeche, Yucatan, and also 
Panuco, where, in all regions alike, the Kukulcan-Quetzalcoatl tra- 
dition, the same calendar, the same mode of government are 
traceable. 

If we dismiss the “ working hypothesis" altogether with all the 
light it seems to shed on the ancient native traditions, there remain 
quite enough realities to invest the little island with great archeo- 
logical, historical, and geological interest. 

The foregoing will establish the fact that, in view of the important 
and deeply interesting problems involved, the island is deserving 
of the most minute and careful exploration, All Americanists 
will, | know, share my regret that the only vestiges of archeolog- 
ical remains that still exist and have hitherto been spared by 
time, the sea, and unskilled exploration, are doomed to destruction 
by careless and ignorant hands. With these last vestiges, which 
might furnish so much fresh light, all hope of obtaming knowledge 
of the island's róle in ancient Mexican history will pass away forever 

CASA ALVARADO, 

Covoacax, D. F., 
Мехісо, 


COUP AND SCALP AMONG THE PLAINS INDIANS 
By GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL 


N early days, after subsistence, the first requirement of life, had 
been attended to, war was the most important pursuit of certain 
plains tribes. Among the war customs, two of those best 

known and most written about are scalping and counting coup. 
These are very generally misunderstood and are ill defined in the 
books. It seems the more important to correct existing errors 
because these customs are no longer practiced and are now known 
only to oid men. 

Ina periodical, which recently described a collection of Indian 
clothing and implements, the following words occur - 

" In former times, the most notable achievement of an Indian 
was the taking of a scalp, but with the introduction of rifles the kill- 
ing of a man became so easy and there were usually so many scalps 
taken after a battle that this trophy began to lose its importance. 
The Indians considered it a much braver act to touch the body of 
a fallen foe with a coup stick under fire of the enemy.” 

In the Handbook of Indian Tribes it is said “ Coups are usually 
‘counted '— as it was termed —that is, credit of victory was taken 
for three brave deeds, viz, killing an enemy, scalping an enemy or 
being the first to strike an enemy either alive or dead. Fach one 
of these entitled a man to rank as a warrior and to recount the ex- 
ploit in public; but to be first to touch the enemy was regarded as 
the greatest deed of all, as it implied close approach during battle.” 

The first of these quotations is — except the last sentence — fan- 
tastically untrue, while the second is also misleading, since the kill- 
ing or scalping of an enemy seems to be given equal rank with touch- 
ing the enemy. Among the plains tribes with which I am well 
acquainted — and the same is true of all the others of which I know 
anything at all — coming in actual personal contact with the enemy 
by touching him with something held in the hand or with a part of 
the person was the bravest act that could be performed. 

To kill an enemy was good in so far as it reduced the numbers 

296 
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of the hostile party. To scalp an enemy was not an important feat 
and in no sense especially creditable. Enemies were not infre- 
quently left unsealped. If scalped, the skin of the head was taken 
merely as a trophy, something to show, something to dance over — 
a good thing but of no great importance; but to touch the enemy 
with something held in the hand, with the bare hand, or with any 
part of the body, was a proof of bravery —a feat which entitled the 
man or boy who did it to the greatest credit. 

When an enemy was killed, each of those nearest to him tried to 
be the first to reach him and touch him, usually by striking the body 
with something held in the hand, a gun, bow, whip, or stick. Those 
who followed raced up and struck the body—as many as might 
wish to do so. Anyone who wished to might scalp the dead. 
Neither the killing nor the scalping was regarded as an especially 
creditable act, The chief applause was won by the man who first 
could touch the fallen enemy. In Indian estimation the bravest act 
that could be performed was to count coup on — to touch or strike— 
a living unhurt man and to leave him alive, and this was frequently 
done. Cases are often told of where, when the lines of two oppos- 
ing tribes faced each other in. battle, some brave man rode out in 
front of his people, charged upon the enemy, ran through their line, 
struck one of them, and then, turning and riding back, returned to 
his own party. If, however, the man was knocked off his horse, or 
his horse was killed, all of his party made a headlong charge to 
rescue and bring him off. 

When hunting, it was not unusual for boys or young men, if they 
killed an animal, especially if it was an animal regarded as dangerous, 
to rush up and count coup on it. I have been told of cases where 
young men, who, chasing a black bear on the prairie, had killed it 
with their arrows, raced up to it on foot to see who should count 
the first coup. 

It was regarded as an evidence of bravery for a man to go into 
battle carrying no weapon that would do any harm at a distance. 
It was more creditable to carry a lance than a bow and arrows; more 
creditable to carry a hatchet or war club than a lance; and the 
bravest thing of all was to go into a fight with nothing more than a 
whip, ora long twig — sometimes called a coup stick. I have never 
heard a stone-headed war club called coup stick. 
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It was not an infrequent practice among the Cheyenne — as indeed 
among other plains tribes — for à man, if he had been long sick and 
was without hope of recovery, or if some great misfortune had 
happened to him and he no longer wished to live, to declare. his 
purpose to give his body to the enemy. In practice this meant 
committing suicide by attacking enemies without any suitable means 
of offense or defence, doing some very brave thing, and being killed 
while doing it, This, of course, was a most honorable way of dying, 
far more so than to kill one's self by shooting, by the knife, or by 
the rope, though there was no disgrace in self-destruction. Suicide 
by hanging, however, was usually confined to girls who had been 
crossed in love, 

There is still living in Montana à man who, when seventeen or 
eighteen years of age, after a long illness to which there seemed no 
end, declared to his father that he wished to give his body to the 
enemy, The father assented, fitted out the son with his strongest 
" medicine," and sent the boy off with a party to the south, armed 
only with alittle hatchet. After the party had reached the country 
of the enemy, two of these, who were Omaha, were discovered re- 
turning from the hunt, Both had guns. The Cheyenne charged 
on them, and the boy, Sun's-road, having been provided with his 
father’s best war horse, led, He overtook ane of the enemy who 
turned and tried to shoot at him, but the gun snapped. Sun's-road 
knocked the man off his horse with his little hatchet and riding on 
overtook the other man, who turned and shot at him; but Sun's- 
road dropped down on his horse, avoided the bullet; and knocked 
the Omaha off his horse. Both enemies were killed by the 
Cheyenne who were following Sun's-road, ‘The young man had 
now fulfilled his vow. He received from the members of the war 
party, and from the tribe when he returned to the village, the 
greatest praise. He recovered his health, and now at the аре оГ 
seventy-four or severity-five years still tells the story of his early 
adventures. 

The Cheyenne counted coup on an enemy three times: that is 
to say, three men might touch the body and receive credit, ac- 
cording to the order in which this was done. Subsequent coups 
received no credit. The Arapaho touched four times. In battle 
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the members of a tribe touched the enemy without reference to 
what had been done by those of another allied tribe in the same 
fight Thus in a fight where Cheyenne and Arapaho were en- 
gaged the same man might be touched seven times. In a fight on 
the Rio Grande del Norte, where Cheyenne, Arapaho, Comanche, 
Kiowa, and Apache defeated the Ute, the counting of the coups by 
the different tribes resulted in tremendous confusion. 

When a Cheyenne touched an enemy the man who touched 
him cried “ah haih" and said“ Tam the first." The second to 
touch the body cried ' I am the second," and so the third, 

It is evident that in the confusion of a large fight, such as often 
took place, many mistakes might occur, and certain men might be- 
lieve themselves entitled to honors which others thought were theirs. 
After the fight was over, then, the victorious party got together in 
a circle and built a fire of buffalo chips, On the ground near the 
fire were placed a pipe and a gun. The different men interested 
approached this fire, and, first touching the pipe, called out their 
deeds, saying, "I am the first,” “second,” or " third,” as the case 
might be. Some man might dispute another and say, '* No, I struck 
him first," and so the point would be argued and the difference 
settled at the time. 

Often these disputes were hot. I recall one among the Pawnee 
about which there was great feeling. A Sioux had been killed and 
Baptiste Bahele, a half-breed Skidi and sub-chief, and a young man 
of no special importance, were racing for the fallen enemy to secure 
the honor of touching him first. Baptiste had the faster horse and 
reached the body first, but, just as he was leaning over to touch it, 
the animal shied and turned off, so that what he held in his hand 
did not actually touch the body, while the boy who was following 
him rode straight over the fallen man and struck him. Baptiste 
argued plausibly enough that he had reached the body first and was 
entitled to be credited with the coup, but acknowledged that he did 
not actually touch the body, though he would have done so had his 
horse not shied. There was no difference of opinion among the 
Indians, who unanimously gave the honor to the boy. 

Once two young Cheyenne were racing to touch a fallen 
enemy. Their horses were running side by side, though one was 
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slightly ahead of the other. The man in advance was armed with 
a sabre, the other, almost even with him, was leaning forward to 
touch the enemy with his lance. A sabre being shorter than a 
lance, the leading man was likely to get only the second coup, but 
he reached down, grasped his comrade's lance, and gave it a little 
push, and it touched the enemy as they passed over him. Although 
the owner of the lance still held it, vet because his hand was be- 
hind his fellow's on its shaft, he received credit only for the second 
coup. If aman struck an enemy with a lance, anyone who touched 
or struck the lance while it was still fixed in or touching the enemy's 
person, received credit for the next coup. 

A man who believed he had accomplished something made a 
strong fight for his rights and was certain to be supported in his 
contention by all his friends, and above all by all his relatives. When 
disputes took place, there were formal ways of getting at the truth. 
Among the Cheyenne a strong affirmation, or oath, was to rub the 
hand over the pipe as the statement was made, or to point to the 
medicine arrows and say, "Arrows, you hear me ; I did (or did 
not do) this thing." The Blackfeet usually passed the hand over 
the pipe stem, thus asseverating that the story was as straight as the 
hole through the stem. 

With the Cheyenne, if there was a dispute as to who had touched 
an enemy, counting the first coup, a still more formal oath might 
be exacted. A buffalo skull, painted with a black streak running 
from between the horns to the nose, red about the eye sockets, on 
the right-hand cheek a black, round spot, the sun, and on the left 
à red half-moon, had its eye sockets and its nose stuffed full of green 
grass. This represented the medicine lodge. Against this were 
rested a gun and four arrows, representing the medicine arrows, The 
men to be sworn were to place their hands on these and make their 
Statements. Small sticks, about a foot long, to the number of the 
enemies that had been killed in the fight which they were to discuss 
were prepared and placed on the ground alongside the arrcws and 
the gun. 

In à mixed fight where many people were engaged there were 
always disputes, and this oath was often — even usually — exacted. 
A large crowd of people, both men and women, assembled to witness 
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the ceremony. The chiefs directed the crier to call up the men who 
claimed honors, in the order in which they declared that they had 
struck an enemy; the man who claimed the first coup first, he who 
claimed the second coup second, and so on. The man making the 
oath walked up to the sacred objects and stood over them, and 
stretching up his hands to heaven said, Ma r yün asis” ті ала, 
" Spiritual powers, listen to me." Then, bending down, he placed 
his hands on the objects, and said, JV. wti^s/i, ' I touched him." 
After he had made his oath he added, “If I tell a lie, I hope that I 
may be shot far off." 

He narrated in detail how he charged on the enemy and how he 
struck him. Then were called the men who counted the second 
and third coup on this same enemy and each told his story at length. 
Next the man who touched the second enemy was called, and he was 
followed by those who had counted the second and third coup on the 
same individual, In the same way all claimants told their stories, 

lf, under such circumstances, a man made a false statement, it 
was considered certain that before long he or some one of his family 
would die. The Cheyenne feared this oath, and, if a man was 
doubtful as to whether he had done what he claimed, he was very 
likely not to appear when his name was called. On the other hand, 
each of two men might honestly enough declare — owing to error — 
that he first touched an enemy. Ог, а man might swearfalsely. Іп 
the year 1862, a man disputing with another declared that he had 
first touched the enemy, The next year, while the Cheyenne were 
making the medicine lodge on the Republican river, this man died, 
and everyone believed, and said, that he had lied about the coup of 
the year before. 

When two men were striving to touch an enemy and others were 
watching them, and the thing was close, the spectators might say to 
one of the two, ‘ We did not see plainly what you did, but of what 
he did we are certain." Іп this way they might bar out from the 
first honor the man concerning whose achievement they were doubt- 
ful, Asalready said, the relatives of each claimant were active parti- 
sans of their kinsmen. 

lf enemies were running away and being pursued, and one 
fell behind or was separated from his party, and was touched three 
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times, if he escaped serious injury and later got among his own 
people once more, the coup might again be counted on him up to 
the usual three times. 

As anexample of the odd things that have happened in connec- 
tion with the practice of touching the enemy, according to Chey- 
enne rules, the curious case of Yellow-shirt may be mentioned: In 
the great battle that took place on Wolf creek in 1838, between 
the allied Kiowa, Comanche, and Apache on one hand, and the 
Cheyenne and Arapaho on the other, coup was counted on Yellow- 
shirt’, a Kiowa, nine times, When the charge was made on the 
Kiowa camp, Yellow-shirt was fighting on foot and was touched 
three times, but not seriously injured. Later, he reached his village, 
mounted a horse, came out to fight and was touched three times on 
horseback. Almost immediately afterward his horse was killed 
and his leg broken, and he sat on the ground, still fighting by shoot- 
ing arrows, and was again touched three times and killed. — So in 
all nine coups were counted on this man,all of which were allowed. 
In another case coup was counted nine times on a Pawnee, who was 
not killed and finally got away. 

lf, through some oversight, the third coup had not been formally 
counted on an enemy, the act of taking off his moccasins as plunder 
has been decided to be the third coup, because the man who 
removed them touched the dead man's person. Coup, of course, 
might be counted on man, woman, or child. Anyone who was 
captured would first be touched. 

There were other achievements which were regarded as suf- 
ficiently noteworthy to be related asa portion of a triumph, but which 
were in no sense comparable with the honor of touching an enemy. 
Such brave deeds, among the Blackfeet, were the taking of a cap- 
tive, of a shield, a gun, arrows, a. bow, or a medicine pipe, any of 
which acts might be coupled with touching an enemy. 

Among the same people it was highly creditable to ride over 
an enemy on foot, and in the old time dances of the different bands 
of the All-comrades, horses were frequently painted with the prints 
of a red hand on either side of the neck and certain paintings on the 
breast intended. to represent the contact of the horse's body with 
the enemy. 

(— MSocalled by the Cheyenne from his war shirt, His Kiowa name was Sleeping-bear, 
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Among the Cheyenne the capture of a horse or horses was 
such a brave deed, and, if the man who had touched an enemy took 
from him a shield or a gun, the capture of this implement was 
always mentioned. The drum would be sounded for touching the 
enemy, sounded again for the capture of the shield, again for the 
capture of the gun, and—if the man had scalped the dead — for 
the taking of the scalp. 

I believe that the high esteem in which the act of touching the 
enemy is held is a survival of the old feeling that prevailed before 
the Indians had missiles and when —if they fought — they were 
obliged to do so hand to hand, with clubs and sharpened sticks. 
Under such conditions only those who actually came to grips, во (0 
speak, with the enemy — who met him hand to hand — could. in- 
flictany injury and gain any glory. After arrows came into use it 
may still have been thought a. hner thing to meet the enemy hand 
to hand than to kill him with an arrow at a distance. 

The general opinion that the act of scalping reflects credit on 
the warrior has no foundation. The belief perhaps arose from the 
fact that, when an enemy was killed or wounded, brave Indians 
rushed toward him, White observers have very likely inferred that 
those who were rushing upon an enemy were eager to take his 
scalp, Asa matter of fact they cared little or nothing for the scalp 
but very much for the credit of touching the fallen man. Most 
people are untrustworthy observers and draw inferences from their 
preconceived notions, rather than from what actually takes place. 

As already said, among the plains tribes a scalp was a mere 
trophy and was not highly valued. It was regarded as ап emblem of 
victory and was a good thing to carry back to the village to rejoice 
and dance over. But any part of an enemy's body might serve for 
this. and it was not at all uncommon among the Blackfeet to take off 
a lee or an arm, or even a foot or hand, to carry back and rejoice 
over for weeks and months. Very commonly, a party returning from 
war would give опе or more scalps to a group of old men and old 
women, who would paint their faces black and carry the scalp all 
about through the village dancing at intervals, singing the praises of 
the successful warriors, making speeches in their honor, and gener- 
ally rejoicing, Scalps were sometimes sacrificed among all these 
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tribes, perhaps burned, as by the Pawnee, or among Cheyenne 
and Blackfeet tied to a pole and left out on the prairie to be rained 
on and finally to disappear in the weather. Scalps were used to 
trim and fringe war clothing — shirts and leggings — and to tie to the 
horse's bridle in going to war, Usually the scalps taken were small, 
a little larger than a silver dollar, but like any other piece of fresh 
skin they stretched greatly. 

When, on the warpath, a scalp had been taken by a young Chey- 
enne who had never before scalped an enemy, it was necessary that 
he be taught how to treat tlie scalp, how to prepare it for transpor- 
tation to the village. Instruction in this ceremonial was given by 
some older man familiar with such things, who in times past had 
himself been taught by a man older than he how the scalp should be 
handled, Before any work was done, the pipe was filled and lighted 
and held toward the sky and to the ground, and then the stem was 
held toward the scalp and a prayer was made asking for further good 
fortune. The instructor lighted the pipe and made the prayer, 

Previous to this a large buffalo chip had been procured, and it 
was placed on the ground before the instructor and between him 
and the fire. The instructor took in his mouth a piece of bitterroot 
and some leaves of the white sage, and masticated them a little. 
The learner stood before the instructor and held his hands out be- 
fore him, palms up and edges together, and the instructor spat 
ceremonially on the palm of each hand. The young man made the 
usual motions, rubbing his hands together and then passing the 
right hand over the right leg, from ankle to thigh, and the left hand 
over the right arm from wrist to shoulder, using the left hand on 
the left jez and the right hand on the left arm. He then passed his 
hands over his face, and then backward over his hair and the sides 
of his head. These, of course, are the usual ceremonial motions, 

The scalp was now placed on the buffalo chip, flesh side up. 
The instructor sat close by the young man and directed each one of 
the various. operations which follow, The learner took from the 
fire a bit of charcoal and rubbed it over both sidex of a knife, from hilt 
to point; he held the knife over the scalp and said, “ May we again 
conquer these enemies ; and, if we do so, I will cut this again in the 
same way." With the point of the knife he now made a cross-cut 
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over the scalp from north to south, and another from cast to west, 
always beginning at the edge of the skin away from himself, or to- 
ward the fire, and drawing the knife toward him. The point of the 
knife passed through the flesh still remaining on the skin and down 
to the skin, dividing this flesh or fascia into four sections. The 
learner now took the scalp in his hands and beginning at the outer 
side of the circle shaved off the flesh from the quadrant toward the 
east and placed it on the buffalo chip. Next he shaved off from the 
skin the quadrant toward the south, and this flesh so taken off was 
put in its place on the buffalo chip. The quadrant toward the west 
was then taken off and placed on the chip, and last the quadrant 
toward the north was removed and put on the chip. Thus, the four 
sections of flesh trimmed from the scalp lay on the buffalo chip in 
their proper relations. 

Now some young mar was called up and was told to carry the 
buffalo chip away, and leave it on the prairie. Before he started, 
the learner told him that he must ask the Jatyga' (the Mysterious 
Ones, the Spirits) to take pity on him, that he might be aided to 
count à coup. 

The young man now bent a willow twig, already provided, into 
a hoop, lashing the two ends together with a sinew. Then with 
sinew and aw! the margin of the scalp was sewed to the hoop to 
stretch it. If the hoop was too large and the scalp did not reach it, 
the scalp was made larger by cutting short holes about the margin 
and parallel to it, The sewing was done from east to south, to west, 
to north, and to east. A slender willow pole six feet long, trimmed and 
peeled, and sharpened at the butt, witha notch cut in the other end, 
had already been prepared. By a string tied to the hoop the scalp 
was fastened to this pole, the sharpened butt of which was then 
thrust into the ground. If convenient, all this was done on the day 
the scalp was taken, at all events as soon as possible. When 
travelling, the willow pole to which the scalp was attached was car- 
ried on the left arm. The scalp was taken back to camp on this 
pole and remained attached to it during all the dancing that took 


Among the Cheyenne the scalp dances of modern times have 
not been atall the same as those of earlier days. The last of those, 
I am told, took place in 1852. 
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Anyone familiar with Indians and Indian ways will understand 
that the various dances that they practice are not merely haphazard 
jumpings up and down and posturings, to the music of chance sing- 
ing. The ceremonial of the various dances is perfectly well defined, 
and the songs are well known and as invariable as if they had been 
printed. There was a regular way and ceremonial about the old 
time scalp dance. While in a sense a triumph dance, it was also 
very largely social in character, The account which I give of it 
comes to me from George Bent, son of the famous Colonel William 
Bent, whose mother was a Cheyenne woman, and who has lived with 
the Cheyenne practically all his life. He isa man of good intelligence 
and some education, and entirely trustworthy. 

These old time scalp dances were directed by a little group of 
men called ** halfmen-halfwomen," who usually dressed as old men. 
All belonged to the same family or group to which Oak (Oüm'sh) 
belonged. It was called Oxo Aa nih,“ Bare legs." It is possible 
that this may be the same band or clan which I have elsewhere 
spoken of under the. name OA£ ло Яңа. Of these halfmen-half- 
women there were at that time five. They were men, but had 
taken up the ways of women. Their voices sounded between the 
voice of a man and that ofa woman. They were very popular and 
especial favorites of young people, those who were married as well 
as those young. men and young women who were not married, for 
they were noted matchmakers. They were fine love talkers, If a 
man wanted to get a girl to run away with him and could get one 
of these people to help him, he seldom failed, When a young 
man wanted to send gifts for a young woman, one of these halfmen- 
halfwomen was sent to the girl's relatives to do the talking in making 
the marriage, 

The five men above referred to: were named Wolf-walking- 
alone, Buffalo-wallow, Hiding-shield-under-his. robe, Big-mule, 
and Bridge, All these men died a long time ago, but in more 
recent times there were two such men, one living among the North- 
ern Cheyenne and the other among the Southern, These men had 
both men's names and women's names, The one among the North- 
em Cheyenne was named Pipe and his woman's name was Pipe- 
woman. He diedin 1868, The one who lived with the Southern 
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Cheyenne was named Good-road and Good-road-woman. He 
died in 1879. These were the two last of these people in the 
Cheyenne tribe. 

When war parties were preparing to start out, one of these 
persons was often asked to accompany it, and, in fact, in old times 
large war parties rarely started without one or two of them 
being along, They were good company and fine talkers. When 
they went with war parties they were well treated. They watched 
all that was being done and in the fighting cared for the wounded, 
They were doctors, or" medicine men," and were skilful in taking 
care of the sick and wounded. 

After a battle the best scalps were given to them, and when they 
came in sight of the village on their return they carried these scalps 
on the ends of poles. When they came to the village the men who 
carried the pipes — the leaders of the war party — and the halfmen- 
halfwomen carrying the scalps went ahead of the party and ran 
along outside the village and waved the scalps tied to the poles. 
This took place usually in the early morning, so that the village 
should be taken by surprise. The old men, the women, and the 
children, rushed out to meet the war party. If the members of a 
war party had their faces blackened when they came in, this showed 
that the party had not lost any of its members. If one of the party 
had been killed, the scalps were thrown away and there were no 
sealp dances on the return. If a person had counted a coup and had 
been killed, the scalp dance went on just as if no one had been 
killed, It was a great honor for a person to count coup first, and 
then afterward to be killed in the same fight. His relations did not 
mourn for him, but, instead, joined in the scalp dance which took 
place that night. 

The great scalp dance took place in the evening in the center of 
the village. The halfmen-halfwomen went to cach lodge and told 
the owner to send some wood to the center of the village for the 
big dance that was to take place that night. As the people brought 
the wood, the halfmen-halfwomen built it up as à pile, in the shape 
ofa lodge. It was acone, wide at the bottom and small at the top, 
made by standing the sticks of wood on end. All about and under 
it was put dried grass ready for the fire at any time. This pile of 
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wood was called “skunk” (#4a'9), The “skunk " was lighted when 
a majority of the good singers with their drums reached the place. 
The singers were chiefly middle-aged men, all married. Then the 
singers and drummers began their songs, and everybody came to 
the dance, all of them painted with red paint and black paint, All 
the older persons had their faces and bodies painted black. The 
men wore no shirts, and the old women had their bodies blackened 
from the waist up. In the center of the village the drummers 
in a row, facing the opening in the circle. The young men 
stood in a row facing the north; the young women stood in à row 
facing the young men, and so looking south. The old women and 
the old men took their places down at the lower end of the young 
people, and faced west, The halfmen-halfwomen took their places 
in the middle of this square and were the managers of the dance. 
No one was allowed in the middle of the square except these 
persons. 

The dance now commenced. The women began to dance in 
line toward the center, and the young men all walked around 
behind the drummers to the girls’ side of the square, placed them- 
selves behind their sweethearts, and each put one arm through an 
arm of one of the girls and danced with her in that way. This 
was called “the sweethearts’ dance." 

After dancing for a time they returned to their places and stood 
in rows as before, The halfmen-halfwomen danced in front of the 
drummers, holding the poles to which scalps were tied and waving 
the scalps while dancing. At the other end old women danced, also 
carrying scalps tied on poles. The old men whose sons had cou nted 
coup also danced at the lower end. These old men and old women 
often acted as clowns, trying to make the people laugh. Some of 
them were dressed like the enemies that had been killed. 

The next dance was called ‘the matchmaking dance,” and the 
songs sung were different from those sung in the one before, If in 
this dance there were two of these halfmen-halfwomen, one went. 
over to the line of young men and one to the line of young women 
and asked the different dancers whom they would like for partners. 
Then the two halfmen-halfwomen came together in the center and 
told one another whom to select. All this time the singers and 
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drummers were making their music, The halfmen-halfwomen then 
walked to the young men and took them by the robes and led them 
across to where their sweethearts were standing, and made the men 
stand by the girls. In this dance no one might bepin to dance until 
every woman had her partner. Twomen might not stand together. 
Men always stood between women. 

After all the women had their partners, all those in this row 
danced toward the center and then danced back not turing at all. 
Several times they danced back and forward; then the halfmen- 
haifwomen said to the young men, ** (xo back to your places." 

If the night was dark the big fire was kept up by the boys, but 
if the moon was full less firelight was needed. 

After a time the halfmen-halfwomen called out the third dance, 
telling what dance it was. The young men and young women 
danced toward each other in two long rows, and then danced back 
again. After atime the halimen-halfwomen called out ‘ Select your 
partners," and each man crossed over to get his sweetheart as a 
partner, and the young women when told to select their partners 
also crossed over and met their sweethearts. After all had partners 
—for the men and the women were equal in number — they formed 
a ting around the big fire and danced about it. In this circling 
dance the drummers and singers also fell in, and the whole ring 
danced to the left about the fire. The old women and the old men 
got in the center of the ring, holding the scalps which they waved 
inthe air, The halfmen-halfwomen danced around outside the ring, 
and danced to the right hand. With the scalps tied to poles they 
kept the young girls and the boys away from the dancers, for the 
boys and girls were afraid of the scalps. In this way they kept the 
children from crowding close to the dancers. 

After dancing for some time in this way, the halfmen-halfwomen 
told the drummers and singers to put the women inside in this round 
dance, While the young men were going around the ring, now and 
then one of them would step inside and put an arm around his 
sweetheart’s neck. After this had gone on for some time, all fell 
back as before into their old places — the drummers and singers to 
their places, and the young men and women to theirs. 

Soon the fourth dance was called by the halfmen-halfwomen, 
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and the singers started up a diferent song for this. This dance was 
called “the slippery dance." In this only women danced, two of 
them together; in other words, they danced in pairs, These women 
danced up to their sweethearts and took hold of their robes and then 
danced back to the center, leading the young men out. The young 
men did not dance, for the slippery dance was practiced by women 
only, The young men walked after those who were holding them 
and were held by their sweethearts until the men's sisters had. pre- 
sented to the sweethearts a ring or a bracelet, This process was 
called '' setting them free." Sometimes a young fellow went up and 
presented à ring or a bracelet to have his friend set free, 

After this dance the halfmen-halfwomen told the dancers to rest 
for a time and asked that some one should bring water for the 
dancers. The assembly partly broke wp, Women would go away 
to tie up their legs, for, as they wore buckskin dresses, and the next 
dance was to be a stooping dance, the dresses might get in their way, 
be stepped on, and trip them up, This was the last dance, called 
"the galloping buffalo-hull dance." 

When all had returned the halfmen-halfwomen told the people 
to sit down, and all took their places. The drummers and singers 
also sat down, When the singing and drumming began three or 
four women arose and danced toward the men, and when they had 
come close to them stooped down and turned their backs toward 
the men and danced before them. Then just as many men as there 
were women stood up and danced, joining the women: the men 
stooped also, just like the women. More women danced out and 
men Joined them, and at length all the men and women came to- 
gether and the whole party of them danced in a lang row, all stoop- 
ing down, dancing like a bull galloping. The halfmen-halfwomen 
would then say, " Go round in a circle," and all the dancers stood 
erect and began the circle dance of round dances, while the drummers 
and singers jomed them in the circle, In this round dance every- 
one sang as they went around. By this time it was nearly morn- 
ing, and the dance at last broke up, the people returning to their 
homes, 

These dances were all scalp dances. 

New VYoue City. 
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An Ethnalagic Dictionary af the Navako Language. "Tür FRANCISCAN 
FATHERS. St. Michaels, Arizona, t910, 9 X65, 536 pp., ills. 
There is something new in the world, not in an absolute sense, not 

actually new material, but anew combination. ‘This sometimes happens 

when a strange name appears on the menu and a piqued curiosity is satis- 
fied by ordering it. One concludes at the first glance im this case that 
something has gone wrong in the kitchen and that two separate courses 
have become mixed, What we have here seems to be an ethnological 
treatment of the Navaho intermingled with copious linguistic material, 

Both are good and desirable but perhaps not in combination for all inter- 

ested. Many are interested in ethnology but too little interested in lin- 

gaisties to care for the many native terms and. phrases which occur in the 
body of the paragraphs as well as llow them. Such persons should read 

the introduction and then turn to the subject of ‘food on page 204. 

When the end of the book is reached, the appetite will still be unsatisfied, 

amid the preceding pages may be gleaned for crumbs. 

An ethnological work should first of all contain facts, new and certain, 
there should be some logical grouping of the facts, not only for case in 
finding them Lut also to produce a harmonious picture in the reader's mind ; 
and lastly some comments are Gaually expected dealing with the evolution 
of the matters treated and the occurrence of similar facts among neigh- 
boring peoples. For the present, the gathering anil presentation of facts 
is of prime importance. — l'he new critical attitude in anthropology requires 
that we know whether facts are directly observed, given on the word of a 
native, or are the oral or written report of another observer. 

It is to be assumed that the larger portion of the material here pre- 
sented isthe result of direct observation for which the Franciscan Fathers 
have had exceptional opportunity. ‘The Franciscan Fathers hawe an ad- 
vantage in numbers and the opportunity of being continuously with the 
Navaho for many years, while the professional ethnologist works alone and 
can usually devote but a few months in the aggregate to work among a 
people. It is often'a matter of chance as to which phase and how much 
of primitive activity he shall witness. Observed facts are most valuable 
and need to be scrutinized only to know if the activity witnessed be normal 
and representative. Matters reported by natives need critical care, and the 

put 
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independent statements of several individuals should be compared. — The 
ideal method seems to be the reporting of these differing and often con- 
flicting statements, and the addinz of the author's own opinion as to which 
Ig the most probable. Some informants name and describe mythical 
animals as if thev were real. Former conditions of life are sometimes de- 
scribed by Indians where the statements are prompted by a desire to ex- 
plain the origin of present conditions or to fill up the void of the great 
unknown past. (Unless an Indian has himself seen these things or has 
been told by others who have seen them, little dependence can be placed 
on the statements.. A sentence in the preface indicates that considerable 
care has been taken in this important matter. Several felines are distin- 
guished as probably mythical on page rgo. However, the primitive type of 
house (p. 327) and the early costume (p. 457) described may be mental 
reconstructions of a mythical era, The neighboring and related Apache 
tell in considerable detail of a culture which existed before they were pos- 
sessed of bows and arrows, when food and wearing apparel derived from 
the larger animals were entirely lacking. Itis needless to say that the 
bowless period was well before the date of trustworthy tradition. ‘There 
may still be Navaho who wear clothing of yucca fiber, but it seems hardly 
necessary to suppose that there was ever a time when the Navaho as dis- 
tinguished from other primitive men were restricted to such clothing. 

Of the facts reported from others, the greater number are taken from 
the works of Dr Washington Matthews. While due credit is given in all 
cases, one would have been thankful for footnotes giving exact references 
to publication and page. In the case of another authority, unnecessary 
consideration has been shown in applying academic honors where such 
are possessed only by courtesy. 

The arrangement of the ethnological material is such as to be fairly 
accessible. From the title of the work one might have expected the 
matter to have been presented according to the alphabetical or dictionary- 
encyclopedia method. One is rather agreeably surprised to find in the 
latter portion of the book such grouping as is customary in ethnological 
monographs, The material here presented is exceedingly welcome, first 
because of the great importance of the people treated and second because, 
although much has been written of the Navaho, anything like a complete 
and consistent statement of their material culture has not previously been 
made. Fora general treatise. the ground seems to have been carefully 
and adequately covered. To be sure a volume or two sometimes need 
ta be written upon such special topics as blanket making. There might 
be no limit to the number of volumes dealing with the ceremonial life 
of the Navaho. 
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The authors have made little attempt at an explanation of the origin 
of the present culture of the Navaho, and these few comments are usually 
stated as personal opinions, not as settled conclusions. Such suggestions 
are valuable since they furnish stimulation for further inquiry and thought 
upon these interesting problems. ‘The whence and when of the Athapascan 
migration is a difficult problem tliat needs for its consideration light from 
a large number of sources, All the other Athapascan peoples, north and 
south, and also their non-Athapascan neighbors, need to be carefully 
studied, The sources and. evolution of the present Navaho culture can 
hardly be determined from a study, however prolonged and intensive, of 
the Navaho alone. ‘The beliefs which the. Indians themselves may have 
concerning the subject, valuable for the student of psychology and folklore, 
can throw but little light upon the problem. We need to know in detail 
the cultures of the surrounding and preceding peoples, We need to 
understand that the culture of a people is not an unchanging thing 
taken over as a whole from ancestors and neighbors, but is a growing, 
developing social product depending upon physical environment and social 
contact, the chief controlling factors. For example, it is not likely that 
the Navaho obtained their present art of blanket making from one definite 
people or that all designs upon them are borrowed. Blanket making 
more probably was slowly evolved under the influence of Spanish and 
Pueblo neighbors. and the art forms exhibited in them may have been 
already long imbedded in Navaho life before blankets were ever woven. 
This much is said, not in criticism of things contained or omitted in the 
volume here reviewed, but as an indication of other problems to be under- 
taken. 

It seems certain from the words of the title and the preface that the 
portion of the work which non-linguistic readers have been advised to omit 
is the part nearer the hearts of the authors and that upon which a judgment 
of the work should be made. Again, it may be said that the volume is 
welcome because of the importance of the language treated and because a 
satisfactory linguistic work on the Navaho has never previously appeared. 
Dr Matthews has published a few texts in the ** Navaho Legends"' and a 
considerable number of ceremonial ones in the '* Night Chant." He in- 
cluded in these and his other works many Navaho words and phrases, but 
it must be conceded, even by an ardent admirer of Dr Matthews' work, 
that he never quite conquered the phonetics of the Athapascan, This 
may have been due in part to a difficulty in. hearing, noticeable in the 
later years of his life. It must be acknowledged that he used the same 
symbols in some cases for quite distinct sounds and that he overlooked 
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the glottal stops which are of vital importance in the treatment of the 
language. 

Our authors have been more fortunate. Here again their numbers 
and long. continuous contact with the Navaho have aided them. ‘Their 
representation of the language has been thorough and consistent, and these 
are the two essentials. But the descriptions given of the sounds repre- 
sented do not quite convince one that they fully understand the processes 
involved in the sounds, which one cannot doubt they are able to speak 
with a high degree of accuracy. The ‘abrupt close of the vowel" re- 
presented by’ is followed in emphatic speech by a distinct sound marking 
the release of the glottis, the closure of which produces this abruptness. 
The hiatus between vowels (a'a) is of the same sort but of less duration 
and completeness. ‘The “hiatus proper" is an aspiration, a forcing of 
surd breath through the releasing glottis forming the off-glide of the vowel. 
Now, when the glottal action is synchronons with or closely following a 
surd consonant, the ** clicking "" is produced, although it does not seem 
that the-Navaho sounds are inspired as is said to be the case with clicks in 
Africa. "The authors have quite consistently written, ch*, ts', tl', t', and 
k'. One wishes equal consistency had been employed with the aspirated 
consonants and that the mark ' used to show aspiration after the vowel had 
been placed after them, ch', te', t, k'. The letter qg when standing alone 
has been used for a distinct continuant consonant requiring an approximation 
of the back of the tongue to the palate at one or more definite points. This 
sound is with minor exceptions quite different from the surd glide following 
the consonants, ch, ts, and t, written by our authors chq, tsq, and tq. It is 
only accidental that the tongue in passing from the position of t toa following 
vowel occupies for an instant the position which in the continuant consonant, 
represented when initial by q, is taken and held for a definite time. 

The treatment of nasalized vowels seems happy and much to be preferred 
to the use of an exponent n. The sound n might with better reason have 
been called syllabic “n -since it, unsupported by a vowel, forms a syllable 
regardless of whether the stress rests upon that syllable. There is a good 
old adage about "glass houses, etc," that one had better recall before saving 
too much in criticism of a surprisingly adequate treatment of an exceedingly 
difficult subject. 

‘When one perceives that the emphasis in this book is upon the linguistics 
and not the ethnology, the unusual combination explains itself. It is open 
to doubt whether the ethnology contained is sufficiently improved by the 
addition of so much linguistic material to warrant itsinclusion. But, if the 
chief desire has been to present linguistic material, the presentation of the 
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ethnological material becomes a secondary matter, Linguistic material con- 
nected and interwoven with the objects and activities to which it is related 
becomes doubly valuable. 

Linguistic material has generally been presented in one of two forms. 
Texts with translations presenting the words and phrases in a context reveal 
shades of meaning very difficult to convey by any number of near-equivalent 
words in another language. ‘The text method is expensive in both time and 
money, ‘The more common words and phrases must be repeated many times. 
Furthermore, these texts often do not present the more general aspect of a 
language. The style, if not the words themselves, belong to a “literary” 
dialect. The common dictionary-grammar method presents the language 
dead and dissected. In a dictionary the delicate shades of meaning can 
hardly be given. Ina grammar the real truth, the actual structure, suffers 
violence because of the constraint of categories and paradigms to which the 
language is reduced. 

The authors seem to bave attempted, amd to a considerable degree suc- 
ceeded, in a presentation of the language in its living form as: they have met 
it in their daily life among the Navaho. Persons interested in American 
languages from the scientific standpoint alone, uaially study them with a 
view of translating and interpreting them into English. Our authors are 
engaged in learning to express themselves in Navaho. When a subject is to 
be considered they wish to be able to recall the words and phrases connected 
therewith. 

One hesitates to say that either rhe method followed in this work or that 
of texts is the better to the exclusion of the other. Both have their advan- 
tages and perhaps ought beth to be employed whenever practicable. The 
text method seems better adapted to an inductive study and presentation 
ol the material. The question arises whether the order and method of pre- 
seritation here employed will be convenient when one wishes ta use the ma- 
terial {or comparative study. Probably a strict alphabetical arrangement 
would have been more available. 

To one who is acquainted with the hospitality of the Franciscan Fathers it 
occurs that perhaps this is not after all a one-course meal and that the dessert 
will be forthcoming. With keen appreciation of what has already been re- 
ceived one may safely anticipate a more camplete presentation of the Navaho 


language in the future. 
PLINY EARLE GODDARD. 
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The Gare, By Majo A, PLAvrFAIR, ИША an Introduction бу Sir J. Bamr- 
FYLDE FULLEN., Pulished under the orders of the Government of Eatt- 
èra Bengal and Assam. London: David Nutt, 1909. 8°, 172 pp. 


The available information regarding the castes and tribes of Assam is scat- 
tered in several places. The introduction to the book by Sir J. B. Fuller 
informs us of the happy decision of the government of Assam to bring to- 
gether, add, and correct the information in form of special monographs, each 
dealing with a single tribe or caste, The one before us forms a part of the 
project; the author has performed his task with great zeal and care. In 
the opinion of the reviewer the most important part of his work is the one 
which discusses the origin and affinities ol the Garoa. 

The writer concerns himself with the Hill Garos and contrasts them with 
the Plain Garoa, The Hill Garos aré a community of over one hundred 
thousand, inhabitants of an inaccessible tract of mountainous country cow- 
ered with dense forests, and have remained free from foreign elements, until 
the advent of the British a short time ago. It would be difficult to pick 
out a dozen Hill Garos who have forsaken their animistic creed for the Hindu 
religion (p. 18). Mr. Playfair discusses the question of migration of the 
Garos. He tells us that in bygone ages the ancestors of the Garos, and of 
many tribes with which they are allied, came from Thibet and having 
crossed the Himalayas settled in the plains at their foot. The tribes. or 
castes Closely allied to the Garos are the Koch, the Kacharis, the Rabbias, 
the Bodos, etc. The reviewer is not aware of anything that would go against 
the premises from which Major Playfair draws his conclusions. Though 
the previous habitat of the above mentioned tribes may be considered aa 
known, the periods during which they migrated are not yet known. 

The book often refers to thè progress made by missionaries in evangeli- 
zation of the race, and speaks of. fairly numerous villages that have become 
entirely Christian (p. xi). The reader misses very muth a numerical state- 
ment of the Christian Garos, showing the strength of Christianity within 
the whole tribe. In the opinion of the reviewer the chances of the Garos 
becoming entirely Christian would be in inverse ratio with the economic de- 
velopment of the Hilla which may bring a Hindu population in contact with 

7 ж, А uism needs no conversion, simple intercourse with 
Hindus айв майе in the final adoption by the Garos and other animistic 
tribes in India of the Hindu social system popularly known as Hinduism. 
Notwithstanding the labors of the missionaries, Hinduization of the Garos 
would not be dificult inasmuch as they have a tradition of being descended 

from a Bráhmana who fell in love with a Thibetan damsel (p. 12). 
The information in the monograph would have been more complete had 
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the author given some of the earliest allusions to the Garos in the documents 
of the rulers of Bengal. 

A custom regarding the administration of an oath among the Garos sug- 
gesta, that when the Brahmana Dharma-writers of India laid down the rule 
regarding à long oath for a Shudra, they might have simply sanctioned the 
custom that prevailed among the uncivilized Hindu tribesof thatday. “The 
Garo oath is a long one, and consists, first, of the declaration of truth of the 
coming statement, and then of callmg down upon the speaker all the worst 
evils that can be imagined, should he speak falsely” (pp. 75). Compare with 
The Lows of Manu (viii, 88 F). "'Speak" thus let him (the judge) ask 
aBrihmana. 'Speak the truth" thus let him address a Kshatriya. A Vaish- 
ya should be admonished by mentioning his kine, grain and gold. A Shudra 
by threatening him with the guilt of every crime, saying, whatever places 
of torments are assigned by sages, to the slayer of a Brahmana, to the mur- 
derer of women and children, to him who betrayed a friend, and to an un- 
ER man, those shall be thy portion if thou speakest falsely."  Thisstate- 
ment in the Laws of Manu is followed by twelve more verses in order to 
шін Shudra of his responsibility, and of sins that would fall upon his head 
in case he spoke a lic. 

The book is properly systematized and would serve as an admirable work 
of reference on any anthropological topic. 

SHRIDHAR V. KETRAR. 


The Development af Religion > A Study in Anthropology and Social Psy- 
chology, By Imvixe King, Ph.D., State University of lowa. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1910. 85« $4, pp. xxii, 371: ($1.75 net.) 
Dr King's point of view is ‘that the religious attitude has been 

éurit wf through the overt activities which appear in primitive social 

groups, activities which were either spontaneous and playful or which 
appeared with reference ta meeting various practical needs of the life- 
process, and that the development of emotional values has been mediated 

through the fact that these activities were in the main social " (p. viii). 

From this point of view he treats in successive chapters of the possibility 

and the scope of the psychology of religion ; preliminary questions re- 

garding the evolution of religion ; the consciousness of value ; the genesis 
of the religious attitude; the origin of religious practices; tbe mysterious 
power; magic and religion; further considerations regarding the evolu- 
tion of the religious attitude; origin and development of concepts of 
divine personages; the problem of monotheism and the higher ethical 
conceptions of the deity; religion and morals, with special reference to 
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the Australians; apparent connection of religion with pathological ex- 
periences; religious valuation and supernaturalism. ‘These topics are all 
discussed with breadth and precision of thought and with abundant citt- 
tions of authorities ; the volume is highly interesting and suggestive. 
The expression **social psychology" in the subtitle indicates the 
author's insistence Gn the social element in religion, In this he is per- 
fectly right, for though if there were only one tan in the world be might 
be religious, it is true that existing religion, like all civilization, has come 
through communal action; but he is not inclined to lay stress on the 
term, and in fact social psychology appears in his discussion to be simply 
a combination or outcome of the psychological life of individuals. His 
main object is to set forth a natural history of religion over against 
theories that refer it to supernatural revelation or to a vague instinct of 
the infinite ; and in this he seems to me to be successful. At the same 
time he is careful to point out that the reference of the origin of religion 
to man's natural impulses does not impugn its significance for life, Most 
of the recent writers on the origin of religion trace the form and content 
of religious practices to the economic and other conditions of early life. 
With this view Dr King is in accord, but he makes the relation in ques- 
tion more intimate than is usually done, Human activity in its earliest 
forms, he holds, is little more than instinctive, unreflecting response to 
external stimuli — it becomes more complicated by accidental association 
and by efforts to adapt means to ends (thus, pointing charmed sticks al 
an enemy and executing a war dance or carrying on asham battle are ex- 
pressions of the impulse to activity). In this way complicated actions 
grow up and are handed on from generation to generation, expressing 
situations that are interesting, that is, valualile, to the community, and 
in this way the religious values have arisen; ** the religious consciousness 
itself is organically related to ihe development of intermediate adjust- 
ments between the stimulus to activity and the end toward which it is 
directed '" (p. 47). In other words early man notes only what is valu- 
able to him and in a sort organizes his valuable experience, and these 
constitute the material of religion. But how do they become religious? 
Through the social group, says Dr King: '*the social group may be said 
to furnish the matrix from which are differentiated all permanent notions 
of value" (р. 84); these values may be aesthetic or. religious according 
to circumstances — the sesthetic, looking to enjoyment, are detached from 
the problems of life, the religious are expressions of these problems in 
their ultimate form. This explanation, however, is not wholly satisfac- 
tory — it seems to leave out the very point to be explained. Ethical 
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values also may be expressions of the problems of life in their ultimate 
form; and social feeling lexds rather to civic development than to religion. 
It is true that, as a rule, religious development goes hand in hand with 
general social development, but it does not follow, as Dr King appears 
to hok! (ch. iv and. elsewhere), that. the two stand. to each other in. the 
relation of effect and cause, The differentia of religion — the relation to 
extrahuman power— is thus left unnoticed. True, [ir King speaks of 
the belief in a mysterious power in the world (mana or waniu) as a 
'! primitive '' belief (ch. vi), one that has played a part in the evolution 
of belief inva deity, This, then, is something distinct from social feel- 
ing; Dr King does not think it ts in itself a religious concept (p. 163) 
— yet it carries with it the sense of something non-human to which rev- 
erence mist be paid, and it is always embodied in some object. 

Deities, Dr King rightly holds, are personalization of things useful 
to man, and they grow and change according to the needa of their 
worshipers; here again we must suppose something more than soctal 
feeling — there is the sense of. Powers standing outside of human society 
yet in intimate relation with it. For the rest the discussion of the 
theistic question is admirable. agree with the author that no sharp 
line is to be drawn between religion and magic; the two have gone dif- 
ferent ways, but both are modes of gaining the help of supernatural 
Powers, and are employed legally so far as they are serviceable to the 
community. The description of the way in which ethical monotheism 
has arisen is in accordance with known facts. The question of the rela- 
tion between religion and morals, here dealing only with the Australians, 
is, the author explains, only a small part of the material he has collected 
on the subject ; it is to be hoped that he will publish this material in full. 
The chapter on. pathological experiences as connected with religion is a 
dispassionate and thoughtful account of phenomena that have recently 
excited great interest; Dr King thinks that they may be explained as 
natural human experiences. 

To sum up: ‘This volume describes admirably the social conditions 
that have. given form to religious customs and. have supplied material for 
the full construction of supernatural personages. — But, if I understand 
the author, he does not clearly account for the conception of the super- 
natural. In one place (ch. ix) his view seems to verge on a partial 
euhemerism ; but euhemerism is discredited as a theory of the origin of 
gods, and in any case does not explain why men felt the need of creating 
gods. Perhaps Dr King has not fully expressed his views on these 
points, and more explicit statements may remove the objections. here 
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made. One small oversight may be mentioned; it is said (p. 246) 
that ** the Semitic peoples worshipped many of their kings when they 
were alive, e. gr. at Babylon, in Moab and Edom "''; in the Semitic area 
living kings were considered to be divine only in Babylonia, and there 
only for a limited time (about B. C. 3000-2000), and it does not appear 
that even there they received divine worship. 

C. Н. Тоу. 


Tate Fert. By Eowarn Sarte, Anthropological Publications of the 
University of Pennsylvania, vol, Il, no. I: 1909. 10 X7X. pp. 
265. 

In this volume Dr Sapir has made available a considerable number of 
texts. in the Takelma language which are important for the student 
of linguistics and folk-lore alike, It is quite clear from internal evidence 
that very great pains have been taken in phonetic matters, and an 
elaborate key is furnished (pp. 8-11). The texts themselves are divided 
into three classes, namely, (1) myths, of which there are twenty-four; CIT) 
customs and personal narratives, six in number; (III) medicine formulas, 
numbering eleven. The last, with interlinear translations and explana- 
tions of the meanings of the charms, were published originally in the 
Journal of American Folk-Lore, vol. XX, pp. 35-40. In this connec- 
tion it should be observed that interlinear translations are provided for 
the first five myths also. A vocabulary at the end completes the book: 

Owing to the lack of published mythological material from Oregon, 
or the near neighborhood ' it is impossible for the reviewer to make an ex- 
tended criticism of the contents of the volume, and he must content 
himself with some remarks concerning the externals, Yet these should 
by no means be neglected as Professor Lanman has recently shown in his 
noles on the '* Externals of Indian books." 

The first point that I find fault with is that the lines of the pages are 
not numbered. Hence easy reference to the book will be seriously 
impaired. It is clearly for this reason that in the vocabulary references 
to the texts are apparently lacking. The next point is that interlinears 
are provided for in only a small portion of the texts. However, as inter- 
linears for the third part were. published previously, perhaps we should 
not grumble too much. It may be mentioned, however, that misprints 
such as Atbabascan (p. 119, footnote), are very rare. 


TRUMAN MICHELSON. 





This waa written before the appearance of Dr Dixon's Showa Testr. 
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The First Grammar af the Language Spoken by Me Kontor foórof, with à 

Focudadery and Texts, Mythology, Pulé-Lore, нота Ерікігі, Songs. 

By Dr Cant Winners Seipexane.. Chicago : The Open Court Pub- 

lishing Company, igog. Io X Bis, pp. xxiv, 592, 13 plates. 

This sumptuously made and beautifully printed volume is creditable 
alike to the author's Sfraciye/fi//, the patience of the Bontoc natives; and 
the generosity of the intelligent ladies and gentlemen who have made 
possible its publication. The language here treated, which belongs in 
the Malayo-Polynesian family, is ‘spoken by the inhabitants of the town 
of Bontoc, the capital of the sub:province Bontoc, situated in the narrow 
valley of the Rio Chico, in the mountainous interior of North Muzon,” 
and the work '* is based exclusively on the material which the author has 
obtained personally from the lips of several groups of Igórot, who were 
on exhibition in Chicago during the summer and autumn of 1906 till 
October 9, and in 1907 from May 28 (o August 20" (p. viii). As Dr 
Seidenadel observes, the Bontoc Твого vernacular is practically a virgin 
field, where the investigator ~“ succeeds in gaining genuine and corect 
material, such as in many other Malayo-Polynesian idioms is collected 
from unreliable translations of the Bible, from prayer-books, manuals for 
priests, reports of unphilological officials, traders, missionanes and similar 
sources; The author is rather summary in his treatment of his prede- 
cessors who have given vocabularies of Bontoc., Thus he dismisses 
the Bontoc words in F. H. Sawyer's Zhe /алабтаны ғу the PAippines 
(London, 1900) with the remark (p. 277), '' Sawyer's list is harmlessly 
incorrect''; of Schadenberg's vocabulary (Z. f. Eflio£., 1889) he says 
that it '' is teeming with blunt errors"; and the section on language in 
Dr Jenks's Tie Sontic Zyoret (Manila, 1995) gets praise for the vocabu- 
lary, but the grammatical notes are considered ** superficial "" (p. xii). 
In view of the magnitude of Dr Seidenadel's achievement, he might, 
perhaps, have been more generous to those who went before him, even if 
their mistakes were many and their linguistic sense not so highly de- 
veloped as his own. 

The present work consisis of three sections: Part I (pp. 1-279), 
"Grammar '"; Part IL (pp. 273-475), ' Vocabulary’; Part [IL (pp. 
479-583), '' Texts" The section on grammar treats of: Phonology, 
the article, the ligatures, the substantive (formation, case relations, loan- 
words), pronouns (personal, demonstrative), possessives, reflexive and 
reciprocal, intensive pronoun, adjective, indefinite pronouns, interroga- 
tive pronouns, the verb (personal verbs, possessive verbs), the active, 
special verbal forms, the passive, expression of emphasis, reduplication, 
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prefixes, modifiers of verbs, auxiliaries constructed with ligature ay, modi- 

fying verbs, negatives, equivalents for relative sentences, interrogative- 
sentences, intirect questions, equivalents of **to be,"' ‘to become," 

“to have," numerals (pp. 189-194), prepositions, compound preposi- 
tions, idiomatic prepositional phrases, adverbial expressions (place, time, 

quality, and manner; quantity), particles, conjunctions, interjections; ete, 

An appendix (pp. 268—270) deals with tribal, personal, and geographical 

names. The vocabulary is alphabetical ( English-Igórot only) and con- 

tains several thousand words (under A, e. g., 106 English words are 
listed) and phrases, some of the terms (e. g., ‘basket '’) having as 
many as jo synonyms. The texts, according to the author (p, 481) 

"the only Bontoc Igórot texts in existente,"’ consist of ‘stories ( Luma- 
wig, Head-hunter's Return and. Ceremonies, The Tgorot in the Battle of 
Caloocan, The Rat and the Two Brothers, 'The Stars, Tilin, Kolling, The 

Monkey, Palpalama and Palpalaking, etc; the songs ( pp. $78-583) are, 

songs sung while working in the rice-fields, a love-song, a wedding-song. 

Both stories and songs are given in native rext with interlinear translation 
and numerous. explanatory notes; 

In this monograph the author has refrained from comparative philo- 
logical studies and discussion of other Malayo-Polynesian languages, cone 
sidering it rather his task *' to furnish material for such studies, to con- 
tribute at least a certain amount of reliable material for comparative 
research which ought to be based upon the results of new, uninfluenced 
investigations — field-work — into the various idioms spoken by the na- 
lives, and not upon religious books made by missionaries and their ap- 
prentices " (p. xi). But there is nota little danger lurking in such out- 
right neophily on the part even of the best trained investigators, and not 
all missionaries can be put so completely under the ban, 

Bontoc shows dialectie variations, and individual pecularities of pro- 
nuncidtion are common — *: great inconstancy prevails in accentuation '' 
(p. 10). The native “is proud of his idiom, which he speaks rapidly 
and as negligently as he chooses at times, with a manly and sympathetic 
voice," On page 28 is given a brief list of loan-words, nearly all Span- 
ish, inclnding Me/r&f no ** American", Some of these are hardly recog- 
nizable at first sight: Adéz'/, from vapor, ** steamship '*: fal hva, from 
dranris, *tramway," ete, Among interesting. features of the- Bontoc 
language are. the following: the personal article si; the omission of the 
accusatives Arm, Aer, if, them, referring toa substantive mentioned before, 
and of the datives of the pronouns after verbs of giving, showing, bring- 
ing, telling, if self-understood (p. 31); the limited number of primitive 
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adjectives, and the absence of inflection to distinguish singular or plural, 
or gender, although reduplication is used to express intensification of 
quality (p. 39); absence of negative or privative prefixes proper ( p. 43): 
extensive use of reduplicated verbal forms, expressing repetition, intensity, 
continuation, duration, continued contemporaneorms action, etc; (p. 127); 
important role of prefixes as modifiers (pp. 109—117); **auxiliaries '' or 
verb-modifiers. (pp. 117-134); strict uses of different negatives (pp. 
138-148); absence of relative pronouns and of relative sentences proper 
(pp. 149-158) ; etc. 

Of interesting words in the vocabulary these may be cited: Beau- 
tiful, £s ay Viten lit. “good to see"; both, dawa man dit, 
"al twoa''; brown, Ar An, “like a rice-bird ": green, Az Aki, 
"like moss ou stones in the river*'; yellow, fium, probably '*the 
yellow. blossom of a plant called мо," ес, The word for bow 
i5. Ponde/lav, a term. borrowed irom Iocan, the bow and arrow being 
' scorned and never used by genuine Igórot'"" (p. 301).  Bread-making 
is not practiced by the Igérot, who have borrowed their word for 
геад, йл Риу, from Malay. 

Most of the stories and. songs were obtained from Matyn, “a true 
Bontocman of high intelligence, great modesty, happy humor and good 
will'' (p, 481), who died at Detroit in September, 998, leaving as his 
sole memorial a share in the making of this book on the language of his 
people. Lamaeie is the cultiite-hero, fyuring in the creation, deluye, 
and other myths of the Bontoc. The story of ** The Ipdrot in the Battle 
of Caloocan '' (pp. 20-36) is an interesting historical contribution to the 
literature of the American conquest of the Philippines. Many words and 
phrases of the songs belong to a ** song-dialect,'" with '*words of the old 
folks." 

As to the etymology of the word **Igórot," Dr Seidenadel cites 
(p. 21) Dr T. H. Pardo de Tavera's derivation, £5 Av, ** mountaincer,'' 
a Tagalog term, with apparent approval, 

ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN, 


Mistion Scientifigue G. de Crigui. Monlforf of Е. Хи de Li Grange. 
Инша de ta Région Andine de la. République Argentine et du Disert 
@ Afecana, Par Eaxtc Bowax. Tome Second contenant 1 carte, i 
planche et 45 figures dans le texte. Paris: Imprimerie Nationale. 
Librairie H. Le Soudier, Voulevard Saint-Germain, 1724 MDCCCCVIIL 
Pp. 389-949. 
The first volume of this important monograph was reviewed in the 

last volume of the American Anthreapalagist (N. S., vol. 11, no. a, for 
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April-June, 1909), in some detail. The second part, recently issued, 
treats of *' The Puna and its Present. Inhabitants'" (Indians of Suques, 
Indians of the Punas of Atacama and Jujuy, the first more particularly, pp. 
417-466; making of modern pottery; folk-lore of the Puna; anthropo- 
metry of Susyues Indians— data concerning 3o men and women), pages 
389-520 ; ‘Archeology of the Puna de Jujuy, the Desert of Atacama and 
the Quebrada de Humahuaca "" (Cobres, region of Salinas Grandes, region 
of Atacamas and Omaguacas), pages. 527—829 ; ** Extra-Andine Region of 
the Province of Tujuy,'' pages 831-854 ; '* Chemical Analysis of Pre-his- 
panic Metal Objects," pages 855-875. An excellent Billiography of 
authors cited, numbering more than 4oo titles, occupies. pages 879-904 ; 
and in the extensive Index ( pages 955—933, 2 cols; to the page) geograph- 
ical names are indicated in capitals, names of peoples, tribes, languages, 
etc., in italics A good archeological map of northwestern Argentina, on 
which are marked by a system of signs pre-Hispanic village-sites, pre-His- 
panic ruins, Spanish (or doubtful) ruins, camps, sites where pre- Hispanic 
objects have been discovered, tumuli, simple graves, inhumation-burials, 
hut-burials, um-burials, cave-burials, petroglyphs, petroglyph-groups, 
paintings in caves and rock-shelters, terrace-cultivation, pre-Hispanic 
mines, and old Spanish missions, completes the volume. 

The sterile character of the Argentine Puna was evident іп рге- 
Columbian times, when its inhabitants paid in lizards their tribute to the 
Incas. Here agriculture is reduced to its simplest expression, in the 
cultivation of lucerne and a little rye as forage-piants, and the growing of 
potatoes, guia, and beans; at Susques the only plant cultivated is the 
guiímos (p. 410). The Indians of today have as domestic animals the 
sheep, llama, mule, dog, aud (sometimes in Jujuy) the guinea-pig, their 
chief dependence being upon their flocks of sheep; in the plain of 
Salinas, Grandes there are a few cattle also, The llama has been almost 
entirely replaced about Salinas Grandes and in Cochinoca by sheep and 
mules, but in the north of Jujuy it still exists in considerable numbers. 
A few individual alpacas (imported from Bolivia) are to be found at 
Santa Catalina, but this animal was probably not domesticated in the 
Argentine Puna in pre-Hispanic times, to judge from the absence of its 
bones in old graves, etc. M. Boman's inquiries in Argentina, and like- 
wise in Peru, seem to prove, contrary to the views of Von Tschudi, that 
the cross between the llama and the huanaco is often fertile, as is also 
that between the llama and alpaca. No crosses with the vicuña appear 
to take place (p. 413). "The result of llama-huanaco crossing is called 
by the Indians Awarise, the offspring of llama and alpaca, chajrw, | 
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In the Puna de Atacama there live still some 2,500 Indians (all pure, 
tthe wés can be counted on the fingers'') of whom about 6oo are in 
the districts of Stusques and Coranauli ; in the Puna de Jujuy the Indians 
number some 196,000 or more. The Indians of Susques, who, among 
themselves speak Quechua only (all the men know also Spanish, but none 
of the women), and whose religious organization seems to show that their 
Village was founded by the Catholic missionaries ‘around a doctrina,” 
more fup, aré the purest of all, and have preserved better that the other 
Indians of the Puna their traditions and the customs of their ancestors 
(p. 471). Of the Puna Indians M. Boman knows but one "who has 
lifted himself above his race and attained a social position which makes 
him envied by the mAr" (p. 476). This is F. Gareca, of Rinconada, 
a pure Indian of the frontier of thè Atacaman Puna, from whom the 
author obtained some of his data concerning the customs and beliefs of 
the aborigines of the Puna. Among the Indians of Susques sexual love 
is not very intense, but paternal, and especially maternal, love seems to 
be even greater than is the case with civilized peoples (p. 438). Infant 
mortality is very great, and (possibly due to endogamy) fecundity not 
at all remarkable. The complete isolation of this little tribe manifests 
itself in many ways. Although there has never been a school at Susques 
and the Indians have never left it to go to school anywhere else, some of 
them can write Spanish. In one case, the great-grandfather had learned 
writing at San Pedro de Atacama, and the art had been transmitted in 
the family from fathér to son, — of one Indian M. Boman says ( p. 440), 
‘his orthography was not inferior to that of the Argentinian waris who 
can write." 

With these Indians, it is the men, not the women, who imitate Euro- 
pean costume (p. 446). The mixture of American Indian and Spanish 
religiosity and superstition appears in several places, as, ¢. g., when the 
Indian Carpanchay informed M. Boman that the agacAz/a, containing a 
niche with a saint's picture and surmounted by a cross, was dedicated to 
Pachamama, as well as to the saints (p. 424). — In the section on ** The 
Folk-Lore of the Puna," the author notes “a remarkable analogy in 
myths, invocations and. customs with the folk-lore of the valleys of Salta 
and Catamarca '' of which some account was given in volume one. Оп 
pages 485-500 are given Quechua texts, and translations of brief invoca- 
tions to Pachamama: Against fatigue in travel in the mountains, in saluting 
the agacheta, to call together scattered sheep and llamas, in wool-spinning, 
for marking animals (ear-cutting, etc.), for opening irrigation-canals, at 
maize-sowing, etc. Other items of folk-lore and mythology deal with 
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Coguena, the hermaphrodite master of vicuñas and huanacos, parentless 
offspring of earth, a night-wanderer of whom many tales are told and to 
whom many sacrifices are made (the Indians believe in bim implicitly) ; 
the Avavar (immense bulls, giant sheep), comparable with like Peruvian 
monsters, etc.; beliefs concerning pre-Hispanic ruins, etc. (the Indians do 
not believe they are the descendants of the anuos, — these lived before 
the sun appeared); treatment of a person struck by the Биле (a genie 
of water-springs); birth, marriage, and death rites and ceremonies, — the 
washing of the effects of the dead is said (p. 520) to be *'' clearly Peru- 
vian''; the festival of Our Lady of Bethlehem, patron of Susques, cele- 
brated after the manner of such festivals in the villages of Bolivia. 

Among the Susques Indians and others of the high plateau, artificial 
deformation of the skull is unknown today, Excluding three individuals 
under 19, the stature of the Indians measured at Susques ranged from 
1,519 to 1,68; mm. (average of males 2o and over and less than 6o, was 
1,642 mm, ), the cephalic indices of all subjects ran from 73.94 to 84.05. 

In the Quebrada de Cobres (older name Cabi) are some partly effaced 
petroglyphs resembling those of the Quebrada del Rosal (noticed at p. 
348). To the account of the old mines of Cobres (pp. 536-545) are 
added some details concerning these Awarras or pre-Hispanic smelting- 
places. The Cobres mines were worked by the Spaniards after the conquest. 
Whether the petroglyphs, which are also pre-Hispanic, are contemporary 
with the mines is not certain. As the name Salinas (Grandes would suggest, 
that region furnished in pre-Hispanic times the salt consumed by the 
natives of the Jujuy and Salta regions, as is the case still to-day, From 
this part of the Argentine have been obtained very many large, rather 
rude, trachyte or granitoid stone axes, etc., some of which. resemble 
similar implements from the prehistoric salt-mines of Hallstatt, Kulpe 
(Armenia), etc. At Saladillo were found chipped flints of quartzite, 
"perfectly Achulean and Chellean im type"' (p. 567). The arrow- 
points of the Quebrada del ‘Toro are without peduncle, while those from 
the Puna de Jujuy are in general pedunculated (see plate xtvt}. 

Most of the skulls from the great burial-cave of Sayate, like those 
from the Quebrada del Toro, Pucara de Rinconada, and Calama are arti- 
fictally deformed (teeth-filing, head-flattening, etc. ), — M. Boman notes 
that *' these skulls are. the first ones of pre-Hispanic date with deformed 
teeth, to be recorded from South America, if we except a. doubtful tur- 
quoise-encrusted tooth from Pera in the Ethnological Museum of Berlin "' 
(p.581). Although traces of human habitations of prehistoric times are 
but few in the Sayate region, the amdenes for terrace-culture, with their 
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walls, are still visible. — Tschudi's opinion that the Peruvian amener were 
irrigated by hand cannot apply, M. Boman thinks, to those of Sayate, 
where probably the rain was much more abundant in ancient times (p. 
oj); In the Quebrada de Rumiarco the whole region about Casabindo, 
ett., is covered with ruins, burial caves, and amener like those of Sayate. 
It is not certain whether the pre-Hispanic rémains at Abrapampa ( fires ; 
а quartzite stone mortar), Lumarà ( írear, stone axes, pottery resembling 
that of southern. Bolivia, etc.), and Cangrejillos (many badly preserved 
fircar), are Atacaman or Ürmaguacan. In the ruins at Queta ( pre-His- 
panic village, prrcas, etc.) were found stone mortars, terra-cotta. dishes 
many stone axes, a copper knife, copper pendants, perforated stone 
cylinders, discs, etc, besides a great variety of hird stone beads, evi- 
dently used for necklaces. The prehistoric village at l'ucarà de Rin- 
conada furnished human remains (un entire skeleton) in but one spot. 
Toe natives had buried their dead in caves west of the mins, each of 
them containing in general four or five corpses (sometimes seven or eight, 
never less than two). About twenty of these caves were examined. 
Among the objects found in the caves were bows ( always broken), arrows, 
flat axes of the Lumari and Queta type, tools and implements of wood, 
Aioni, curious wooden tablets resembling the implements used by the 
Brazilian. Mundurucus for pulverizing ferira seeds (p. 6535), pieces of 
pottery (not very numerous, nor remarkable in decoration or in form), 
metal objects (rather mre), etc. In one of the burial caves was dis- 
covered the skull of a dog, probably © magellanicus (a domesticated 
variety of this species). 

In a colored plate ts reproduced the painting in a rock-shelter at 
Pucará de Rinconada, of which a detailed description is also given (pp. 
666-674). n this fresco few symbolic figures occur, the record being 
probably that of some assembly, festival, return of a war-expedition, or 
the like. The painting is probably pre-Hispanic. The colors are red 
(touching Van Dyck brown), black, green, and flesh-rose, In the cave 
of Chacunayo are some other frescos in black, white, brown, and red. 
The petroglyphs of Puerta de Rinconada represent men and animals, 
At the laguna of Pozuelos were found three perforated. stone ** rings, "' 
possibly used on sticks for clubs, etc. (p. 690). Іп the Rinconada 
region were found also polished stone mortars, pestles, axes, ete. The 
gold deposits of Rinconada were long worked by the Indians, and prob- 
ably before the advent of Europeans (a century ago the industry was in 
full flourish ). 

At pages 698-709 the author discusses the itinerary of Matienzo 
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(1566), one of the oldest documents concerning the Puna, and also that 
of Diego de Almagro, the first Spaniard to penetrate the extreme north- 
west of the present territory of the Argentine Republic. The description 
of the finds at Calama (pp. 720-756) résumés the discoveries of M. 
Sénéchal de La Grange — cemetery, crania, objects in wood (bows and 


arrows, spades, ‘knives,’ Adfens; combs, needles, spindles, sculptured 


tablets and tubes, spatulae, sculptured bells, mask), calabashes, objects 
in bone (tubes, etc:), stone objects (spades most common), pottery, 
basketry, woven material, rope, etc., remains of food in terra-cotta ves- 
sels (clang, maize, Presets seeds, ctc.). One of the graves at Calama 
contained the skull of a dog, seemingly a variety of Coni Jungas. Mum- 
miffed heads also occurred at Calama. At Chuquicamata copper was 
mined in pre-Hispanic times, and at Chiuchiu existed a large pre-His- 
panic village. 

The old graves on the shores of the cove of Chimba (part of the Bay 
of Antofagasta) belong to the Changos, or their ancestors (p. 766). In 
the Omaguaran region, are fo be noted the irrar and graves of Yavi 
Chica and Sasana (furnishing very interesting pottery), the ruins of the 
Quebrada de Humahuaca, the frescos of the cave of Chuliu ( pp. 792-801 
with reproduction; there are two series differing in style, dimensions, 
and colors, the second being post-European), the petroglyphs of Rodero, 
the frescos of Huachichocana, etc. (pages 808-829 are devoted to a 
comparison of the petroglyphs of the Diaguitan region with those of 
South America in general). 

For the extra-Andine region of the Province of Jujuy the chief things 
of archeological importance are the numerous pre-Hispanic villages in the 
valley of San Francisco, the children's cemetery of Arroyo del Medio 
(the contents of several urns are described, pp. 839-844), etc. ‘The 
chemical analysis by MM. Morin Fréres, assayers of the Banque de France, 
of 26 specimens of copper objects (14 from Argentina, 4 from Porco, 
Bolivia, 7 from Tiahuanaco, 1 from Ecuador) is given in detail. The 
facts seem to indicate that in the region including Colombia, Ecuador, 
and the Peruvian coast the alloy of copper and tin is unknown, while in 
that comprising the high plateau of Peru, Bolivia, and Argentina, as well 
as the Diaguitan country it almost constantly occurs. The builders of 
Tiahuanaco were the only Ando-Peruvian people who used sulphuret of 
copper. The proportions of tin found in copper objects are so variable 
that it is reasonable to suppose that the Indians were ignorant of grading 
the alloy according to the use of them. The analyses (pp. 869-875) of 
pre-Hispanic gold and silver objects are too few to justify dogmatic can- 
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clusions, but here again the metallurgy of the Argentine and Bolivia dif- 
fers from that of Colombia, etc, 
ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN. 


The Religious Practces of the Diegwefto Indians: By T. T. WATERMAN, 
University of California Publications in American Archaeology and Eth- 
nology, Vol, 8, No. 6. Berkeley, California: University Press, Fehruary, 
1910. 1034 X 7, pp. 72, 8 plates. 

This is a really important contribution on the sophiology of the 
Dieguefio Indians of southern California, and marks a preat forward step 
in our knowledge of Yuman religious practices and lore. The material 
has not only been collected and worked over with uncommon care, but 
is presented in a style which is readable and interesting. 

The ''Dieguefio " are the Yuman speaking Indians of San Diego 
county, southern California, In earlier times they were associated with 
the mission of San Diego; hence the name. The Dieguefio, together 
with the Shoshonean speaking Luisefio, Juaneiio, Gabrielefio, Cahuilla, 
etc, who live north and east of them, are popularly known as the ** Mis- 
sion Indians.'' 

As these Yumans and Shoshoneans have thus passed under a single 
name, so also their religion and mythology have generally been supposed 
to be similar. The chief conclusions of Mr Waterman's paper are that 
such an opinion is erroneous, The affiliations of Dieguefio mythology 
"are to be sought, not among the mythology of the Shoshoneans as has 
at times been suggested, but among that of the peoples related linguist- 
ically with the Dieguefio, who live to the south and east . . . The real 
afhliation of the Dieguefio religion is like that of their mythology, 
probably to be sought among their kindred, the southwest peoples of 
Yuman stock." 

In fact, the apparent similarity of the religious practices of the two 
peoples seems due to the comparatively recent spread of a definite cult 
which has been described by Miss C. G. DuBois as *' Chungichnish 
worship,'' an important feature of which is an initiatory rite in which 
jimson weed is used to produce visions. Just where this cult originated 
is uncertain, ‘There is.some reason to think that it came from the Sho- 
shoneans of the islands off the coast. — It issignificant as regards its origin 
that Chungichnish songs sung by the Diegueüo are apparently in the 
Gabrieleno dialect of Shoshonean, spoken in the vicinity of the present 
city of Los Angeles. The best of evidence can be adduced that this cult 
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was introduced among the Dieguefio by the Luisefio, that this introduction 
occurred among the northern Diegueiüo about the time of the first coming 
of the Spaniards and among the southern Dieguefio within the memory 
of old men still living. 

It thus becomes clear that the Chungichnish cultus falls into the same 
class with the ghost dance, the ''mescal religion," the Shaker and 
Smohalla beliefs, and other systems which have suddenly broken forth 
and, gathering strength. from older systems of thought, have swept their 
courses across the aboriginal peoples here in North America even in our 
own day and age, not to mention the myriad of cults and sects and 
u world religions "* which have been springing up in our old world civil- 
ization from time to time ever since historical records were begun 
and have run or are running their courses, little or great, An important 
service will be rendered to the science of religion by a thorough investi- 
gation of this interesting Chungichnish cult. 

Most of the Dieguefio religious practices are centered about infancy, 
adlobeacance, and death. Whatever is done at these three periods is sup- 
hosed to have a powerful effect on later existence. The limbs of an 
infant were tightly bound to the cradle so that they would be straight 
throughout later life, At the puberty initiation into the Chungichnish 
cult the heads of boys were carefully freed from lice so that they would 
never be troubled with these parnsites any more. A singing and expirat- 
ing rite was performed over a corpse so that the shadow or soul would go 
to the valley over in the east and ‘stay there permanently. ‘ Elaborate 
ceremonies, especially as regards the period of adolescence in boys and 
girls, have been built up around such beliefs,"*! 

Religious practices are accompanied by singing and dancing. Dieguefio 
songs consist Of a few words chanted to an air which covers a slight 
range. Repetition and variation by singing a portion of the song in the 
octave are frequent. ‘The turtle shell rattle is mostly used. The dancing 
generally speaking involves little motion. 

The accounts of the puberty initiation ceremonies are full and intensely 
interesting. The girls’ adolescence ceremony differs widely from that of 
the boys. "The latter i$ an initiation into the Chungichnish cult and non- 
Yuman in origin, In the former the songs are sung in thé Dieguefio 
language, although even here the ceremony is closely paralleled by à 
Luisefio one. 

The most striking portion of the girls' ceremony consists of the 
ti roasting of the girls." A large pit is dug, it is heated by building a 
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fire in it, and the pit is then partly filled with green herbs of certain 
species, A number of girls at the age of puberty, who have previously 
drunk tobacco crumbled. in water, lie at full length in the pit, and green 
sige brush is piled over them. The girls are kept in this steam bath for 
a week or longer. A point of general interest is the use of a crescent- 
shaped warming stone which is placed between the legs of the girls in this 
ceremony. ‘These crescent stones have been reported found at several 
points from central California south and east, and their usage may thus 
be accounted for. 

Quite a collection of the songs sung by the women of the village 
about the pit during this ceremony is given; the ‘‘bad songs"’ are 
of especial interest. ‘These songs name over the recent dead of 
unfriendly neighboring villages. 1t should be noted in this connection 
that the mention of a dead person's name is considered both as an 
abomination and -an affront. by the central and western Yumans. Many 
of these Indians have no idea as to how their own grandparents were 
named. The accidental pronunciation of part of a dead person's name 
once so enraged a Yuma woman that she threw all kinds of objects at 
the offender. 

After coming out of the pit the girls’ faces were painted in varying 
ways during three successive moons. ‘The girls abstained from meat and 
salt for half a year. 

The boys’ adolescence ceremony is derived directly from extra- 
Yuman sources. The songs, Mr Waterman believes, are sung partly in 
the Gabrieleno language. The dry-paintings connected with this cere- 
mony are carefully described and reproduced, and are a great contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of Southwest aboriginal ideas. They offer a 
chance for comparison with the other religious earth drawings which have 
been obtained in the Southwest area. 

The curious employment of jimson weed ( Datura meteloides) in this 
ceremony appears to be a recent introduction from Shoshonean territory 
and perhaps quite a new element in Dieguefio culture. That a knowledge 
of the power of jimson weed for producing visions, hallucinations, and 
other abnormal mental conditions dates among the Dieguefio only from 
the introduction of Chungichnish worship seems highly unlikely. The 
Dieguefio Indians were doubtless acquainted with the properties of this 
plant before they ever heard of Chungichnish rites. The Cocopah, Yuma, 
and Mohave all use the drug. Bourke reports it among the Wallapai ;' 
and Hrdlitka notes that the White Mountain Apache mix its juice with 
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méscal liquor and thus produce a powerful intoxicant.' "This use of 
jimson weed seems to be unknown to the Pueblo peoples. 

The juicy, bluish leaves and conspicuous flowers and pods of this 
plant could hardly fail to attract the attention of Indians wherever it 
grows, nor could its properties remain long undiscovered. The kernel 
from which such religious drug-practices might grow is illustrated by the 
following information. A school boy of the Fort Mohave Indian School 
confided to me that he and some of his chirma were accustomed to munch 
the leaves of jimson weed in order to make them ** dream nice '' although 
no one had ever taught them this use of the plant and they had never 
heard of ceremonial practices connected with it. 

The jimson weed drinking-ceremony is indulged in by males only 
and is undergone but once by each individual, who becomes for all future 
time a member of the Chungichnish cult. Its administration usually 
occurs at puberty, but even old men were sometimes initiated," Briefly, 
the ceremony is as follows. The persons to be initiated are first given to 
drink freely of jimson weed decoction. They then take part in a dance, 
being guided in their movements and taught by the initiates. One by 
one they become sick and are promptly laid away to sleep off the effects. 
They have visions in which an animal is often seen; and the species which 
appears the observer never afterward kills or injures: For a month the 
boys are fed only a little acorn or sage-seed mush and wear tight ** hunger- 
beits" of tule. ‘This period is spent in bathing, body-painting, and dance 
practice. At the expiration of a month the boys are loused, the belts are 
removed, and a foot race is held. During the ensuing month they are fed 
all the acorn mush they desire and are instructed. in dancing during the 
first half of each night. 

The execution of a large dry-painting by old men followed. ‘This 
painting reflects a typically Vuman religious outlook. The knowledge of 
the paintings probably antedates the introduction of the cult but has been 
adopted by it. 

Mr Waterman describes two varieties of this painting, both represent- 
ing the world, They were obtained from old men at Santa Ysabel and 
Mesa Grande respectively. hey differ in detail only. ‘The dry paint- 
ings were made on the earthen floor of the house in which ceremonial 
objects of the village were kept, and were fifteen feet or more in diameter. 
‘The single or double line which forms the circumference of the painting, 
which is always circular, represents the horizon, where earth and sky 
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meet, Either just outside of or superimposed on this line four small circles 
are drawn at positions roughly intermediate between the cardinal points. 
These represent the great mountains of the earth, variously identified with 
actual mountains in the different villages. They remind one of the four 
mountains of the cardinal points of Pueblo mythology. Within the 
horizon are arranged the luminaries, the constellations, the various snakes 
worshipped, and the '' Chungichnish anunals"’ (coyote, wolf, bear, tar- 
antula, and raven), The materials used were powdered soapstone (white), 
native graphite powered (black), native oxide of iron powdered (red), 
various kinds of seed, and bits of abalone shell (for rattlesnakes’ eyes). 
Which of these materials was used in representing each object, the 
manner of graphic representation, and the relative position of each, seem 
to have varied according to village and maker. The constellations and 
the snakes are very realistic; the other objects show interesting conven- 
tionalization. Among many features of these drawings which might here 
be discussed we note that Mountain-sheep ( Orion) is represented as an 
L-shaped constellation as among the Colorado river tribes, and not as the 
straight line of Pueblo conventionalism, Morning and evening stars, so 
important in Pueblo religion, do not appear at all. These Yumans con- 
ceive the sun and moon to be composed of earth or spittle, and to be life- 
less as are stones, while the neighboring Pueblo pray to them as thinking 
and wise beings. Diegueno snake worship deserves special attention. 

The novices are taught concerning the dry-painting. This instruc- 
tion was, according to one informant, accompanied by a spitting feat. 
The burying of a life-sized human effigy with a long tail made of nettle- 
liber netting, a jumping feat connected with the burying, and an all-night 
war-dance conclude the Chungichnish initiation ceremony for boys. 

The Dieguefio dead are now buried in Christian fashion. Formerly 
they were burned. Although cremation ceremonies have been abandoned, 
anniversary mourning ceremonies comparable to practices of the river 
tribes are still in vogue. As ceremonies connected with mourning the 
Clothes-Burning, Feather-Dance, Whirling-Dance, Eagle-Dance, and 
Image-Burning are described. The last is apparently borrowed from the 
Ілізейо, 

The dead are supposed to go to a valley in the east. This valley is 
probably identical with the Salyaika or “‘Sandy Place "’ of the Mohave 
(the Chemehueve valley). It appears from Mr Waterman's information 
that all the Dieguefio dead were believed to succeed in reaching this 
blissful dance-place. Among the Mohave good and evil have nothing to 
do with this gaining of salvation; but age, tattoo marks on the chin, 
knowledge of certain constellations, etc., have, 
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The doings of the Dieguefio medicine men relative to the curing of 
disease closely resemble the performances of Mohave and Yuma 
** doctors." 

As among the Yuma, east is associated with white (or rather bright- 
ness), west with black, north with red, south with blue-green; ‘These 
color associations are occasionally shifted, as among the Athapascan and 
Pueblo peoples of the Southwest. Upper and lower directions are. oc- 
casionally mentioned, as in the song quoted below, but there seems to 
be no color symbolism connected with them. 

The ceremonial number is three or four, as is the case all over 

Mr Waterman has carefully read and compared the published myths 
from the area. He finds these accounts difficult to harmonize and 
inadequate for a clear interpretation of Mission or Yuman mythology as 
& whole. Such work as this has long been needed, and will be welcomed 
by all ethnologists. The gathering of still more Dieguefio material is, 
however, urgent. 

The Creation myth obtained from the old Kamiyai at Campo is prac- 
tically identical with the account of origins which I obtained in various 
forms at Yuma, as Mr Waterman states, while “‘ even a hasty reading of 
this myth makes evident its dissimilarity with the ordinary Luisefio and 
Mohave accounts,"'' 

The physical phenomenon at the base of the Tcaup or Kwiyaxomar 
stories is believed to be ball-lightning. 

Etymologies of the names of Diegueiio mythic personages deserve 
attention. Chaipakomat, alias Tochaipa, possibly means the same as 
Russell's ““art4-Doctor,’’ komat being the adjectival form of amit, earth, 
Cf Dieguefio Yokomit, Yuma Kwikumit*, Mohave Mataril™, ‘The first 
half of the name Kwiyaxomar, Miss DuBois' Cuyahomarr, is evidently 
the same as Yuma Kwiyü, Mohave Kwaya, the cannibal giant. Yuma 
and Mohave myths about this being differ only in details and differ widely 
from the Diegueno accounts in which the personage figures as a god 
rather than as a demon. Neither Yuma nor Mohave can etymologize 
Kwiyü, Kwayü; xomür means son. 

The orthography is well suited to Mr Waterman's purpose. ‘The 
individual sounds recorded by him are here presented. The grouping is 
mine, Vowcls: 2, 6, 1; i; 0, 0; 0, o, ; ai, au, oi. Consonants: y, 
w;h;k g,x; t c, tc, c (tongue tip farther back), з, L (1 surd), l, R 
(surd), r (rtrilled), r (as in Eng.), n; p, b, » (v bilabial), m. "The 
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following additional diphthongs and consonant groups occur in his paper: 
ен, ім; Еж, ху, пу, ісу, хр, пур, пр, 18, rs, nts, RI, cp, xp, rk, py, Ly, 
Sp, TL, RL, rp, pte, rt, Lt, tek, rik, rp, Lk, skw, rh, ma, tk. Superior a, 
d, and capital c also occur. It is not stated to which of the voiced r's 
the sound к (өшті) most nearly corresponds. ‘The orthography has the 
advantage of being empirical and not warped by analogies or precon- 
ceived notions as is that of many language-recorders. Thus Mr Water- 
man writes the word for eagle as he hears it, —icpa, expa (p. 316), aspa 
(p. 318). Who could tell in an unfamiliar language that such a word 
does not actually difer phonetically according to lts: position and usage? 

In many Indian languages stress can be orthographically ignored, but 
hardly so in Yuman,  Yuman languages have a very unusually strong 
stress accent; the loud syllables ought always to be indicated. The 
rhythmic occurrence of violently uttered syllables is responsible for much 
of the quaint beauty of these Yuman songs, the stress-accented structure 
of which reminds one of our own European versification. I would 
suggest that the song on pp. go7 and 333, for instance, be written with 
stress accents thus; 

Menai dispa teawdi tcawl 

Mendi dispa teawai teawi (pointing) 

Mito. kawak enyik awik amai amit 

Now dead I-begin-to-sing ; 

Now dead I-begin-to-sing ; 

North, south, east, west, up, down. 

At many places in the Diegueiio region the old religious practices 
have been discontinued during the lost twenty-five or even fifty years and 
many facts concerning them have been almost forgotten or even irrevoc- 
ably lost. There isa great need. of immediate study of the Dicguefio 
Indians, 

J. P. HARRINGTON, 
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ANTHROPOLOGIC MISCELLANEA 


Cyrus Thomas.— In the death of Cyrus Thomas, June 26, 1910, In 
his eighty-fifth year, the Bureau of American Ethnology loses its oldest 
member both in age and in years of service and American anthropology 
its oldest pioneer and one of its most conspicuous figures. 

Dr ‘Thomas was born at Kingsport, Sullivan county, Tennessee, July 
27, 1825, his father being descended from German immigrants from Schif- 
ferstadt in the Palatinate, while his mother was of Irish parentage. Until 
1849 he lived in and near Kingsport, the only education which he received 
during this time, other than what 
he gave himself, being obtained at 
the village schools and in the 
academy at Jonesboro, Tennessee. 

At the desire of his mother, who 
wished him to enter the medical 
profession, he studied anatomy and 
physiology with a physician, а 
graduate of Philadelphia Univer- 
sity. Later he was transferred by 
his father to the county seat of an 
adjoining county to take charge of 
some business. Having no love | 
for medicine, he privately took up 
the study of law and, removing to 
Illinois, he was soon admitted to 
the bar and followed the legal 
calling until 1865. From 18517 to 
1854 he served as county clerk of 
Jackson county, Upon abandon- m 
ing the practice of law he was Ceres ‘Thomas 
given charge of the schools of De 
Soto, Jackson County, for some two or three years. After this time 
a strong religious strain in him led him into the ministry of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church, but his intense independence of thought 
caused him to abandon the ministry a few years later, though he con- 
tinued a church member to the end of his life. Long before this 
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period, however, he had developed a deep love of natural history, and in 
1858 he was a principal founder of the Illinois Natural History Society, 
still an active organization. In 1869 his professional scientific career 
began with ‘his appointment asan assistant in entomology in the United 
States Geological and Geographical Survey of the Territories under the 
late Professor Hayden, in which capacity he continued four years. In 

1873 he became Professor of Natural Science. im the Southern Illinois 
Normal University and held this chair until 1877 when he was appointed 
State Entomologist of Illinois and at the sime time a member of the 
United States Entomological Commission. ‘The commission came to an 
end in 1879, but he held the former position until 1882. During this 
period he was tendered by the United States Commissioner of Agriculture, 
without any solicitation on the part of himself or friends, the position of 
entomologist. This, however, he declined, Finally, in 1882, he was 
appointed to the newly established Bureau of American Ethnology where 
he continued for the remainder of his life, a period of twenty-eight years. 
He received the degree of Doctor of Philosophy from Gettysburg College. 
His remains were laid torest in Frederick, Md., with those of his paterna 

Dr Thomas was twice married, his first wife being Dorothy Logan, a 
sister of Gen. John A. Logan, After her death he married, in 1865, 
Miss Viola L. Davis of Youngsville, by whom he had five daughters, and 
ason who died in infancy. Three of his daughters survive him. 

Dr Thomas has claims to recognition in two distinct branches of 
science, entomology and anthropology, but he has been so long associated 
with archeological and ethnological investigations that few are aware of 
the extended entomological career which preceded. As an entomologist 
he was not only a part of the pioneer exploration of the new west but a 
powerful factor in the mitigation of the insect plague that had so long 
retardi ithe developinent of the border states: His studies in the sciences 
which finally claimed: his allegiance were extensive, but those for which 
he will be longest remembered are his contributions to the study of the 
‘Maya hieroglyphs and his explorations among the mounds of the Ohio 
and Mississippi valleys. He was not a field ethnologist and never claimed 
to be, his contributions to the study of living races being purely literary, 
but his knowledge of the archeology of the Mississippi valley was intimate 
and extensive, His most important single contribution to the study of 
our American races was without doubt his service in demonstrating the 
truth of Powell's contention and destroying that superstition of a race of 
*5 mound builders '" totally distinct from the tribes found in occupancy of 
the North American continent at the time of its discovery. 
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Dr Thomas’ career was typically American, but of a kind which will 
scarcely find future duplication. ‘The complete story of his life and times 
would throw an interesting light on the upgrowth of higher education and 
modern science on purely American soil. Conditions in the early half of 
the nineteenth century west of the Alleghany mountains were very dif- 
ferent from what they are to-day, and what now is considered an ordinary 
education was then viewed as an unnecessary supertiuity of knowledge. 
For one born among such limited ideala and opportunities to rise above 
them required an exceptionally strong individuality. That a scientist 
should develop in such surroundings is remarkable in itself, but that a 
scientist with auch a record of positive accomplishment should arise among 
them bespeaks an intellectual power and an originality of mind border- 
ing upon what we term ** greatness. "' 

Dr Thomas enjoyed almost perfect physical health except toward the 
very end of his life, and was possessed of tireless energy which did not 
falter until within a week of his death. — His early years of constant war- 
fare against intellectual indifference and opposition developed a strongly 
marked argumentative tendency, but those who knew him best were aware 
that it concealed a kindly disposition, while even his opponents could not 
deny that he always fought in the open and was as ready to take as to give. 

The following bibliography was prepared by Dr ‘Thomas a short time. 
before his death. 
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Charles Staniland Wake died at Chicago on Tune 21. He was born 
in England, at Kingston-on-Hull, March 22, 1835. He received. his 
education at Hull College and began his writing upon anthropological 
subjects with his Chapiers oa Afan, printed in 1862. While he remained 
in England, he was actively associated with the various societies dealing 
with man as a subject of study, He served upon the General Committee 
of the British Association for the Advancement of Science, and upon the 
Council of the Anthropological Institute of Creat Britain and Ireland, 
and he was an active member of the Folk-Lore Society. In the early 
discussions at the Anthropological Institute he took frequent part in the 
arguments upon early social structure and primitive beliefs, which were 
subjects of particular and special interest to him, A series of thoughtful 
and important works by him appeared rather rapidly during the dozen 
years from -1878-1889 — Evolution and Morality (1878), Origin and 
Significance of the Great. Pyramil (1882), Serpent. Worship and other 
Essays (1888), Develapment of Marriage aud Kinship (1389). These 
were all printed in England. Removing to the United States Mr Wake 
located in Chicago. He was interested in the Congress of Anthropology 
held in connection with the World's Columbian Exposition and was the 
editor of its Memoirs, In 1895 he was added to the staf of the Depart- 
ment of Anthropology of the Field-Columbian Museum (how the Field 
Museum of Natural History ) which he served in the capacity of a recorderto 
the time of his death. During the last twenty years he had published little. 
He was an associate editor of The American Antiquarian to which he 
made occasional contributions. He was a careful reader anil was an 
admirable compiler and organizer of notes from reading. He has done 
much work of that kind for others to use, both inside and outside of the 
museum. For many years he was interested mn working out diagrammatic 
representations of the principles operative in natureand man, and in 1907 
he printed Vertex Philosophy or the Geometey of Science, Mr Wake was 
interested in psychic studies and was an honorary, corresponding, or 
active. member in various ¢thieal, theosophical, and psychical research 
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societics, A man of unusually retiring and unassuming character, he 
rarely figured conspicuously in public, but he was well known and greatly 
esteemed and respected by a large circle of neighbors and friends, 

F. S, 


On the Etymology of Guayabe. — The delicious paper-bread of the 
Pueblo Indians has been described by many authors," The product is 
known to the Spanish-speaking population of the Southwest as guayabe, 
also written guallabe,* guayaba, guallaba, guayave, guallave, guayava, 
guallava, guyaye," bueyabe,* bueyague,* etc., pronounced waydve. 

The writer believes that he is the first to point out the origin and 
etymology of this word. It comes from the Tewa language. — At all the 
Rio Grande Tewa villages paper-bread is known as mbuwayare, mbuwa 
meaning bread ofany kind and yare signifying ‘to be stripped off," ‘to be 
skinned,’ ‘to peel off or up.' Thus mbuwayare means ‘the bread that is 
stripped off," referring to the thin layers which are separated from the hot 
guayabe stone, Тһе Jemez call the food wu" bela, ‘real bread," while 
belà refers to '* American bread." At none of the non-Tewa villages 
have native names for paper-bread been discovered which have a sound 
similar to ‘* guayabe,"' J. P. HARRINGTON. 


': Butterfly ™ in Southwestern Languages. — Although the butterfly 
is not known to figure prominently in the mythology of any tribe of the 
southwestern United States the designations of this animal are here 
curious amd interesting. ‘To the Utes of the Moguache band the butter- 
fly is known as either nà'nasits;, plu. nà'nasitsiu, or pari'/amà' nasits?, plu. 
pari /a/má'nasitsiu, The informants could not explain the etymology of the 
former word ; the latter signifies * elk butterfly," pari, plu. pari'jau, mean- 
ing ‘elk.’ [tis explained that butterflies are born from the nostrils of the 
elk, which are of butterfly shape. In the Ute words above, italicized 
letters represent unvoiced sounds. 

The Jemez Pueblo Indians call the butterfly wi‘hibé'l, plu. wá'há- 
be'*lás, literally ‘frayed cloud,’ from wa’ha, ‘cumulus cloud,’ and bé''lA, 
‘frayed, ruffled, tangled, unkempt.” "Ts'ó'bé'là, Unkempt-Hair, is the 
nickname of a boy at Jemez, In Jemez mythology Coyote (jà*) is occa- 
sionally called jà"beé'là, Coyote Tangle-hair, 

' Notably by Frank H. Cushing, Zufü Bresdin, Ae Доне, 1884, рр, 175-6 
and 197-9. 

* A spelling very current in New Mexico, 

* Cushing, op. cit., p. 93. 

' These orthographies are. probably influenced by words beginning with bu such as 
buey, buil, pronounced by the Indiana wéye, waive. 
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In the Tewa language, dialect of San Ildefonso, the butterfly is called 
polamimi, plu. the same. This word is remarkable inasmuch as sf fs te 
only Trwa word so far discovered! which contatas the sound of &£ In this 
word the ] 1s clearly pronounced as in Mexican. 

The Mohave call the butterfly hà"mana'p*, plu. the same, a word 
which they cannot analyze into simpler elements. 

The words given above are all generic ; the several species of butter- 
fiy may be distinguished only by adding descriptive terms. ‘The Mohave 
word quoted is applied also to moths; in the other languages distinct 
words are in use to designate moths. 

]. P. HagkiINGTON, 

Studies of the late Washington Matthews. — Statements having 
come to the writer that the philological work of the late Dr Washington 
Matthews, U. S. A., among the Navaho Indians could not have been 
accurate becawse of his deafness, she begs to say that most of Doctor 
Matthews" investigations among the Navaho were made previous to 1894, 
he having devoted six years of study to these Indians prior to this date, 
using his private funds in the prosecution of his work. "The doctor was 
not afflicted with deafness before 1892 and even at this time his trouble 
was so slight that he was fully able to attend to his professional duties, 
having no difficulty in counting heart-beats without the aid of an instru- 
ment. Doctor Matihews was retired in 1895, not because of deaíness but 
on account of disease of the spinal nerves, when his field studies ceased, 

It is well known among anthropologists at least, that Doctor Matthews 
was a scholar of the highest attainments, his knowledge of medicine, 
biology, and botany adding much to his force as a student of ethnology. 
He was most clever with his brush, and his sketches of Indian life are 
charming. His careful, painstaking, honest work, must ever stand as a 
beacon to students of ethnology to lead them on over the path followed 
by this noble, high-minded, modest scholar. 

MATILDA COXE STEVENSON, 


The Journal of Race Development.— The first number of this new 
quarterly has just made its appearance. It is published by Clark Uni- 
verity under thè editorship of Dr George Н. Blakeslee and President G. 
Stanley Hall. Contributing Editors are : Professor David P. Barrows, 
University of California; Professor Franz Boas, Columbia University ; 
Professor William 1. Chamberlain, Rutgers College ; Dr William Curtis 
Farabee, Harvard University; President A. F. Griffiths, Oahu College, 
Honolulu; Dr Frank H. Hankins, Clark University; Professor J. W. 
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Jenks, Cornell University; Dr George Heber Jones, Seoul, Korea ; 
‘Professor George Trumbull Ladd, Yale University; Dr Payson J. Treat, 
Stanford University; and Professor Frederick W. Williams, Yale Uni- 
versity. ‘The publisher is Dr Louis N. Wilson, of Clark University. In 
a short introductory paper (pp. 1-4) Dr Blakeslee says : 

The Journal of Race Development offers itself asa forum for the discussion of the 
problems which relate to the progress of. races and states generally considered back ward 
in their standards of civilization, 1t is not the organ of any particular schoo! of thought ; 
it docs net even hold. ilself responsible (or all of. the statements of. its contributors but it 
aims to. present, by the pen of men who can write with authority, the important facts 
which bear upon race progress, and the different theories as to the methods by which de- 
veloped peoples may most effectually aid the progress of the undeveloped. It seeks to 
discover, bot how weaker races may best be exploited, hut how they may best be helped 

The rest.of the number is made up as follows: The Point of View 
‘Toward Primitive Races, by President G. Stanley Hall, Clark Univer- 
sity (pp. s-r1); Recent Administrative Changes in China, by Dr F. W. 
Williams, Professor of Modern Oriental History, Yale University (pp: 
12-17); Some Aspects of Reform in Korea, by Dr George. Heber Jones, 
Seoul, Korea (pp. 18-35); Civil Service in the Philippine Islands, by 
William S. Washburn, Ph.D., United Statea Civil Service Commissioner, 
recently Director of the Philippine Civil Service (pp. 36-57); Our Philip- 
pine Policies amd their Results, by the Hon. W. Morgan Shuster, recently 
Secretary of Public Instruction for the Philippine Islands (pp. 58-74); 
The Philippines and Recent Tariff Legislation, by Congressman Charles 
G. Washburn, Worcester, Mass. (pp. 75-85); The Present Situation in 
India, by Dr John P. Jones, Madura, India (pp. 86-159); Educational 
Problems in India, by Professor William I. Chamberlain, Ph. D., of Rutgers 
College, recently President of Voorhees College, Vellore, India (pp. 
110-121); Notes and Reviews. | 

Tue staff of the Bureau of American Ethnology of the Smithsonian 
Institution has recently been increased by the addition of two ethnologists 
who have come to their work with the prestige of high university distinction. 
The first of these, Dr Truman Michelson, studied comparative philology 
at Harvard and then continued his studies abroad at the universities in 
Leipsic amd Bonn. He then taught comparative philology at the Univer- 
sity of Missouri, Columbia, Mo., and more recently has been a student 
under Professor Boas at Columbia University in’ New York City. He has 
published various papers in his specialty and has in press a revision of 
Jones’ Grammar of the Fox Language. Doctor Michelson is undertaking 
during the summer and autumn to determine the linguistic interrelation- 
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ship of the greater groups of the Algonquian languages. For this pur- 
pose he is visiting the Blackfeet reservation and the Northern Cheyenne 
reservation in Montana, then. the. Windriver reservation in Wyoming, 
the Menomoni reservation in Wisconsin, and the Micmac reservations in 
Quebec and New Brunswick. 

The second of these new appointees is Mr Paul Radin, who has prose- 
cuted advanced studies in anthropology at the universities in. Herlin and 
Münich, and during the last four years has been a student under Hoas and 
Farrand at Columbia University in New York City, from which institution 
he is soon to receive his doctorate. Mr Radin has taught at the College 
of the City of New York, but has decided to relinquish teaching in order 
to follow ethnological studies asa life-work and to him the bureau has 
assigned special investigations among the Winnelago Indians of Nebraska. 
Mr Radin isthe author of numerous papers which have appeared in the Zeit- 
schrift für Ethnologie, thë Journal of American Folk-lore and the Proceed- 
ings of the Royal Anthropological Institute of Great Brituin and Ireland. 

Reaners of the American Antiropelegist who are familiar with Dr С, 
Hart Merriam's articles on the California Indians will bé interested to learn 
that he has resigned as Chief of the Bureau of Biological Survey, with 
which he has been connected for twenty-five years, and that through the 
liberality of Mrs E. H. Harriman it has been made possible for him to 
devote the remainder of his life to independent scientific work. While 
this will no doubt be chiefly along biologic lines, especially in. the field 
of American mammalogy, our readers will hope that Doctor Merriam will 
find opportunity to continue his studies of Indian lore and especially to 
give to the world the results of his long study of Indian baskets, of which 
he has an unrivalled collection. Mr H. W. Henshaw, formerly Assistant 
Chief of the Bureau of Ethnology and опе time editor of. 75e. Ameri- 
сап Anihrapologisi, has succeeded Doctor Merriam as Chief of the Bio- 
logical Survey- 

Tue valuable collections of native African art made by Mr E. Torday 
in the southern Belgian Congo are now being classified and arranged by 
the authorities of the British Museum, The most remarkable specimens 
in the collection are the wooden portrait statues of past rulers, which 
throw a new light on swage art in Africa, Next in importance are a 
splendid carved throne of the paramount chiefs, wooden caskets and 
cups, and specimens of remarkable textiles resembling velvet, made from 
the fiber of the upper skin of the palm leaf (rapira). The collection 
was made before the almost complete dissppearance of native art work 
due to the importation of cheap European productions. 
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Ix a communication to the editors Dr P. E. Goddard says: ‘* The 
latter part of your note [in the American Anthropologist for Jan.—March] 
(p. 138) concerning Dr Edgar L. Hewett's lecture at Boulder, Colorado, 
gives a wrong impression. Dr H. T. Spinden worked out the sequence 
of the art found at Copan from photographs and reproductions, and in- 
corporated his results in a thesis deposited in Harvard Library, June 29, 
1959. These conclusions, which correspond exactly with the dates upon 
the objecis studied and now known ina general way to many, are un- 
doubtedly those to which reference is made by Dr Hewett, This may 
seem unimportant but nevertheless deserves correction," 

Dx ROBERT. FLETCHER of the surgeon general's library in the Depart- 
ment of War, Washington, D. C., has received the honorary gold medal 
of the year from the Royal College of Surgeons, London. — Dr Fletcher 
is noted for his work in anthropology as well as for his accomplishments 
in the field of medicine ; he is an active member of the Anthropological 
Society of Washington and one of its past presidents. 

TugoccH the generosity of Mr Anson W. Hard, the American 
Museum of Natural History has secured an extensive series of old and 
valuable serapes and other blankets made by the Saltillo and other Indian 
tribes of Mexico and several of the tribes of the southwest. 

Asone the British birthday honors was the appointment of Mr J. Н. 
Marshall, Director General of Archeology in India, and Dr M. Aurel 
Stein, Superintendent of the Archeological Survey, as Commanders of the 
Indian Empire (C. І. Е.). 

IxsrkUCTION- in anthropology will enter into the elective course in 
tropical medicine to be offered at the University of Pennsylvania at the 
opening of the coming fall session, 

Tris announced that Herr Frick, who has been engaged in anthro- 
pological exploration in South America, has been murdered by Indians 
án southern. Bolivia. 

Ox May 31, Mr C. J. Holmes gave the first of two lectures at the 
Royal Institution on ‘* Heredity in Tudor and Stuart Portraits." 

De Pave Manresazza, the eminent Italian anthropologist, died on 
August 28, at the age of seventy-nine years. 

De J. W. Fewkes just returned to Washington from an explora- 
tion of Puebla ruins in northern Arizona. 
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THE ORIGIN OF IROQUOIS SILVERSMITHING 
Bv ARTHUR C. PARKER 


XURING the middle of the eigthteenth century there was a 
distinct change in the character of Iroquois personal orna- 
ments, Then for the first time records mention silver 
articles such as buckles, crosses, crowns or bands, bracelets, and 
earrings, but no detailed description of the exact character and 
patterns of these objects has been left us. Previous to 1700 the 
metallic ornaments of European origin of the Iroquois had been 
principally of pewter, iron, brass, and sometimes copper, At the 
beginning of the eighteenth century silver ornaments were intro- 
duced and by the time of the French and Indian war they had 
become fairly common, At this time Indian favors could not be 
purchased with trinkets of brass, and the French and English, each 
eager for trade and prestige, began to shower silver ornaments upon 
the eastern aborigines until their shirts are sometimes described as 
being so thickly covered with them that they looked like armor. 
Some families are said to have had a bushel of brooches. 
Specimens of Iroquois silverwork have for twenty years or 
more attracted the attention of collectors of Indian relics, Few 
articles, unless we except the historic wampum belts, have been 
more eagerly sought for. Up to about 1865 these silver articles 
were fairly abundant, native silversmiths supplying the demand 
where the old trade ornaments could no longer be had. 
Perhaps the first specimens of native made Iroquois silver orna- 
ments obtained for any muscum were those collected by Lewis H. 
Morgan for the New York State Cabinet (Museum). Unfortunately, 
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however, the Morgan specimens are not now accessible and have not 
been seen in the State Museum collections for many years. Mrs 
Harriet Maxwell Converse in 1897 collected and donated to the 
Museum a series of lroquois silver brooches, beads, head-bands, 
bracelets, and earrings, and described them in the 54th Annual 
Report of the State Museum, The Converse collection of silver 
articles was the first exhibited in the State Museum ethnological 
collections since the Morgan collection, and Mrs Converse's descrip- 
tion is one of the first detailed accounts known to the writer. 
Earlier notices, which are numerous, mention the articles by name 
only, Later Dr W. M. Beauchamp prepared a monograph on the 
* Metallic Ornaments of the New York Indians," published as 
Bulletin 73 of the State Museum, this being the most extended and 
detailed account of the objects themselves so far published. The 
next account of the subject came from the pen of Mr M, Raymond 
Harrington under the title " Iroquois Silverwork," published in vol. 
1 of the Anthropological Papers of the American Museum of Natural 
ffistery. Mr Harrington's paper is by far the most satisfactory so 
far in print since it describes, not only the various classes of orna- 
ments, but gives an account of the tools used by the Iroquois in the 
manufacture of silverwork and also describes the method. In this 
respect his article was the pioneer of its kind. 

The first set of Iroquois silverworkers' tools collected for a 
museum was seemingly that obtained by Mrs Converse for the 
Richmond collection in the museum of the Montgomery County 
(N. Y.) Historical Society. Mr Harrington secured two outfits 
in Canada. 

During theautumn of 1907 the writer was informed by a number 
of Indians from the Allegany Reservation that there was a silver- 
gmith’s outfit of tools in the possession of Silversmith George, an 
old Seneca Indian living near Tunesassa on the Allegany river, 
Knowing the extreme rarity of such tool kits, an immediate effort 
was made to secure it. Smith George was visited and the outfit 
purchased for a few dollars. It was incomplete, but at the time the 
State Museum had not a single Indian silverworker's tool, As much 
information was obtained as could be imparted by Mr George, 
whose deceased brother had been the real skilled worker, During 
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the summer of 1908 another outfit was located on the Cattaraugus 
Reservation. It was in the possession of Mrs Nancy Mohawk and 
was purchased through the good offices of Chief Delos Big Kittle, 
known to his fellow tribesmen as Chief Soinowa. This outfit was 
complete except for the brass patterns which had becn loaned to a 
son-in-law. [t was promised that they would be restored for a few 
dollars more and added to the outfit already in hand, but they could 
not be found when sent for. 





Fic. 34.—A Seneca sllversmith at his work table. In A the slversmith is cutting 
out a star brooch, and in B hr is melting à lump of silver by blowpiping a candle 
lume upon it as it lies In a hollow in a wooden block. 


The outfit às it stood (see fig. 34) consisted of an old stained 
pine table with a drawer which had been partitioned off to contain 
the various tools which consisted of more than a hundred chisels, 
several homemade saws fashioned from case knives, a blowpipe, a 
candlestick, hammers, pincers, a small table vise, punches, dies, 
awls, gravers, files, etc., and several boxes of silver cuttings, chips, 
brooches in process, carrings in process, glass in various stages of 
the shaping process for mounts, éte. A small partition contained 
several flint drills and a flint graver, also eight pieces of flat deer 
bone in process of manufacture into gaming buttons. 
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As in the case of the outfit procured the previous year, as 
many data as the Indian owners could furnish, prompted by vigorous 
questioning, were secured. Questions which might suggest answers 
were not asked in any instance, this being a better method to employ 
when interrogating Indians unaccustomed to analytical studies, and 
who many times will acquiesce in a suggested reply. 

Several photographs were taken showing the uses of the various 
tools, Experiments were conducted in die stamping, graving, and 
melting silver by blowpiping a candle flame upon the metal held in 
the hollow in a piece of hard wood, The silver melted, fused, and 
with the withdrawal of the flame hardened into a small button. 

Most writers on the subject have had little to say regarding the 
origin of the art of silversmithing among the Iroquois and other 
tribes that used similar ornaments. This is especially true of the 
class of articles known as brooches. Mrs Converse says that she 
failed to find in illustrations of jewelry ornamentation of the 
French, English, or Dutch designs that have been actually followed 
in: the € coin brooch of the Iroquois. “I credit him with 

originality," she adds. This is true perhaps as far as 
concerns. the chasing of the brooch. Dr Beauchamp thought the 
brooch apparently an evolution of the gorget and says that it is 
difficult to surmise how the buckle-tongue fastening originated, or, 
if borrowed, whence it came. Mr Harrington notes that the heart 
and crown brooch looks suspicously European. 

That an art of this character should spring suddenly into exist- 
ence seems improbable, and especially since the Iroquois liad noth- 
ing resembling the brooch prior to the colonial period. The writer 
therefore sought to find what the early trade ornaments of silver 
had been and to trace if possible any connection between the designs 
of such and the ornaments made by the Iroquois. — A little research 
led the writer to take the stand that the idea of making silver orna- 
ments such as brooches and earrings of. the. class under discussion 
had its origin in Europe and notin America, An examination of the 
archeological investigations in England, and especially in Yorkshire, 
revealed the fact that the builders of the burial cairns in Britain used 
the circular brooch with a tongue fastener, in all essential respects 
similar to the earliest type of brooches used by the Iroquois and 
other eastern Indians: This led to further investigations which re- 
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sulted in the discovery that tlie ** Iroquois brooch was in reality of 
Scotch or at least of British origin, and that brooches of silver, many 
types of which are similar to lindian-made varieties, were known in 
Scotland as * Luckenbooth brooches.” 

Dr Joseph Anderson, Curator of the National Museum of Antiq- 
uities in. Edinburgh, in reply to the writer's inquiries, said,“ 1 think 
that nearly all of these [brooches] figured in the plates of the 
pamphlet you kindly sent me are imitations and adaptations of 
scotch Luckenbooth brooches, so called because they were chiefly 





Em. 35.—Seotch Lockenbooth brooches, heart motif (actual size). 


sold in the Luckenbooths around about St Giles Church, Edinburgh. 
This applies to all those modeled on the design of a single or double 
heart, crowned, and also to the simpler forms of the heart alone. 
The Masonic badges seem also to have been imitated, but they need 
not necessarily have been Scottish.” Dr Anderson enclosed with 
this: letter a few leaves torn from the Proceedings of. the. Society of 
Antiguaries of Scotland, Feb. 12, 1500, pp. 220-222, which have illus- 
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trations of Scotch Luckenbooth brooches. For comparison these 
illustrations are reproduced in figs. 35 and 36, To a second letter of 
inquiry Dr Anderson replied: ** The carliest period lor the manufacture 
of the heart-shaped and other shapes of the Luckenbooth brooches 
is a matter of inference and may be 17th rather than 18th cen- 
tury. . .. They were worn by women and children in the fastening 
of a bodice or collar, . , . There are no distinctive names given to 





Fig. 46.— Iroquols silver brooches, heart moti! (actual шіге). 


the various types of these brooches. They were mostly used as luck 
tokens, or betrothal gifts, and the choice of the heart shape or the 
crowned heart or the double heart for these purposes is sufficiently 
obvious. Moreover they frequently bear inscriptions, initials, or 
posies ; for instance on one in the museum is the inscription * Wrong 
not the whose joy thou art, the blank for the word heart 
being supplied by the form of the brooch itself, There are no sets 
of tools, dies, or punches for making brooches in the museum: I 
never heard or saw any such.” 
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It seems conclusive, therefore, that the Lroquois brooch and other 
silver ornaments that became popular during the early colonial period 
are of European origin, specifically perhaps Scotch. We say periaps 
for lack of definite information as to the possible use of brooches 
elsewhere except in Great Britam. Archeology forbids. the pre- 
sumption that Europeans copied brooches from the Indians and sent 
them back as trade articles. 

White jewelers in the United States and Canada for more than a 
hundred years have made brooches, hat-bands, earrings, and arm- 
bands to sell to the Indians, These jewelers also made brass 
patterns which were sold or traded, Some of these were made in 
Montreal and others in Albany. The Frederick Mix firm of 
Albany only recently sold their old dies and patterns to a junk dealer 
by whom they were destroyed before the writer could procure them. 

Some of the die-cut brass patterns are still to be found, but no 
complete set has ever been collected, In using them the pattern 
was laid on a sheet of beaten silver, the design traced on with an awl, 
and the pattern cut out with suitable chisels and gouges of steel, 
The art is now almost obselete, few silver articles having been made 
during the last twenty years. 

The writer first called attention to some of these facts in the 5th 
Report of the Director of the N. Y. State Museum, 1909, and also 
in an address before the Wyoming Historical and Geological Society, 
Wilkes-Barre, in describing a fine example of Scotch brooch in 
the collections of that society. 

The chief reason why the European origin of Iroquois brooches 
was not suspected by collectors is that no detailed description or 
picture of the trade brooch was ever made. When it was thought 
worth while to collect them the Iroquois had forgotten their Euro- 
pean origin and steadfastly asserted that they had always made them, 
even though they might for the sake of convenience get white 
jewellers to cut their patterns or even stamp out blank brooches 
which they afterward chased in their own fashion. The Seneca 
even live several legends about brooches, one of which tells of a 
great silver mine in the Alleghanies and another that the shining 
ornaments are the scales of an under-water fish-man who loved a 
maiden and lured her to his lake each day by a gift of a scale until 
they became a charm that drew her into the water and to her lover. 
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When inquiries were made by ethnologists none thought to seek 
out the white jewellers who had had a hand in the manufacture of 
brooches and other Indian silver trinkets because he could not 
find the jeweller or thought little about the matter. The British 





Fic. 37:— Tools used by [roquole silveremiths. There are about 150 chisels, owls. 
gravere, puncbea, and other tools in the kit from which these are selected (New York 
State Museum collection). 
traders had ceased to trade their silver ornaments and their true 
origin was not suspected. The Indians wore them, made them, 
and had tools (sce hg. 37) and smiths for their manufacture, Тһе 
natural conclusion was that Iroquois silverwork was of native origin. 
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The principal difference between the Iroquois brooch and its 
Scottish prototype is that the Iroquois decorated theirs on one flat 
surface with dots and dashes, wavy lines, sun, moon, and star 
symbols, life and “seed” signs, and cut animal-head profiles in pro- 
jecting points or tips of some of the heart and crown forms. They 
even sought to interpret the symbolism of the European designs. 
The heart and crown brooch, “ Queen Mary's heart," was called 
" the owl " and was worn asa charm at night. The masonic emblem 
was conventionalized again and again until the original motif is 
hardly to be distinguished. In its various stages of conventianali- 
zation it was given various hames, such as “sky and pillars" and 
“council fire.” Some collectors, however, have been unable to 
discover any symbolism, and attribute any interpretation to the 
imagination of the collector, As a matter of fact the Iroquois do 
have certain symbols on their brooches, and some of these have been 
interpreted by one or two old Indians for the writer who has every 
reason to believe his information authentic, 

In brooches of Scottish origin the decoration of the form is by ém- 
bossing, deep ridging, and beveling. Scotch brooches seem thicker 
and consequently more solid, when contrasted with the rather thin 
and flat brooches of the Iroquois. Scotch brooches are sometimes 
decorated on both sides and have inscriptions in Roman text on 
them. There may be other differences in Scotch brooches, but the 
writer has not seen enough of them to justify further conclusions. 

Dr Anderson thinks the Scottish brooch originated in the 17th 
century, but a cursory examination of Forty Years’ Researches i 
British and Saxon Burial Mounds of East Yorkshire, by J. R. Mor- 
timer (London, 1905), will show that the circular brooch of bronze 
and silver dates back to the time of savagery, and they were prob- 
ably never obsolete at any period in the history of Great Britain, 
Their use and manufacture by the Indians of America furnishes 
a splendid illustration of the postulate that similar artifacts were 
made by or were capable of delighting any people of a similar cultural 
stage. 

Хим Yo&k STATE MUSEUM, 

ALBANY, №. V. 


THE NEGRITO AND ALLIED TYPES IN THE PHILIPPINES 
By DAVID P. BARROWS 


N J ENE years of residence and travel in the Philippines have 
| produced the conviction that in discussions of the ethnology 

of Malaysia, and particularly of the Philippines, the Negrito 
clement has been slighted. Much has been made of the "Indonesian" 
theory and far too much of pre-Spanish Chinese influence, but the 
result to the physical types found in the Philippines of the constant 
absorption- of the Negrito race into the Malayan and the wide 
prevalence of Negrito blood in all classes of islanders has been 
generally overlooked. 

The object of this paper is to present some physical measure- 
ments of the Negrito and then of several other pagan peoples of 
the islands whose types, as determined by measurement and obser- 
vation, reveal the presence of Negrito blood, 

The physical measurements here given were taken by me at 
various times between 1901 and 1909. They were taken according 
to the methods of Topinard (Eléments d'Anthropolopie Générale) 
and are discussed in accordance with his system of nomenclature. 

The first Negritos measured are members of a little community 
on the south slope of Mount Mariveles in the province of Bataan. 
They are of a markedly pure type. While it is usual to find N egrito 
communities considerably affected by Malayan blood, in this case 
I doubt if there is more than a single individual who is not of pure 
Negrito race. Nine men and ten women, all adults, practically 
the entire grown population of this group, were measured. Al- 
though this is a small number, the surprising uniformity of charac- 
teristics in all practically assures us that in these individuals we 
have the normal, pure type of Negrito, which may be used as a 
standard for comparison with other peoples. 

The stature of these nine men and ten women arranged serially 
appears below: 

358 
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МЕЧ WOWEN 
1374 1200 
1381 1262 
1435 1305 
1439 1326 
LHO = mean 1341 
1467 1375 
1495 1385 
1526 1396 
1532 1400 
1460 


These figures give an extreme variation of 158 mm, for the 
men and 194 mm. for the women. The mean stature for men is 
1440, the average 1454, and for the women 1341-1375 and 1354 
respectively. These, it scarcely need be said, are extremely low 
statures, perhaps as low as have ever been recorded on any group 
of people. According to Topinard's nomenclature they are all dis- 
tinctly “pigmy.” 

In every individual the extreme reach of the arms (“grande 
envergure") exceeded the stature. In the men the excess varied 
from 30 mm. to 139 mm, and in the women [rom 23 mm. to 102 mm. 
This measurement shows the Negritos to have unusually long arms. 
In yellow races the arm-reach is about equal to the stature, and in 
the white race it is usually a little above. I think we may take 
this excessive reach of arms to be a truly Negrito character. 

The cephalic and nasal indices for both men and women are 


next given: 
Cephalic Index Nasal Index 
MEN MWoMEN! MEN WOMEN 
Sn 75 B4 79 
ёо 79 go B6 
Bo B1 до оо 
Bo Bl 91 92 
82 R2 95 92 
82 57 97 92 
82 Өз. 98 97 
87 98 98 
88 100 98 
100 


n “Obtained [or seven women only. 
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Topinard's nomenclature for cephalic index is. as follows: 
Long heads (dolichocephalic) 74 and below 
Medium heads (mesaticephalic) 751079 
Broad or round heads (brachycephalic) Bo to go 
Thus with two exceptions our Negritos are decidedly round headed 
or brachycephalic. The exceptions are two women (indices 78 and 
79), who in other respects are typical. The first had the lowest 
stature recorded (1266 mm.) and her arm-reach exceeded her stature 
by 57 mm. Her nose was very broad and flat (index 98), hair 
kinky, color and other characters those of the pure Negrito. The 
second womarn was without obvious indication of mixed blood, but 
her nasa! index was only 79 or mesorhinian, and this even more 
than her head form would suggest the probability of some Malay 
blood. I think we must conclude, then, that the head form of the 
Negrito, while usually decidedly round, has considerable variation 
and approaches mesaticephaly. 
Topinard's nomenclature for nasal index is, for the living: 


Broad and flat noses (platyrhinian) 108 to 87.9 
Medium noses (mesorhinian) 81.4 to 69.3 
Thin, high noses (leptorhinian) 60.4 ta. 63 


Those familiar with Topinard's monumental work will recall the 
particular importance he gives to the nasal index, and how he shows 
that it is perhaps the most exact character for classifying races; 
all white races being leptorhinian, the yellow mesorhinian, and the 
black or negro races platyrhinian, Indeed the presence of a marked- 
ly platyrhinian type of nose may almost be taken as clear proof of 
negro derivation. The nasal index of Negritos, as would be ex- 
pected in a race whose outward characters are so obviously negroid, 
is exceptionally high or platyrhinian. Again the figures for men 
and women are arranged serially so as to show the mean and varia- 
поп. 


Nasal Index 
Mes 
84 


2339 
азва 
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95 92 
97 ü2 
07 97 
gE s 
100 a 
109 


All of these nasal indices, with the sole exception of the woman 
mentioned above, are below mesorhinian or pronouncedly platy- 
rhinian and negroid. | 

The shape of the Negrito nose is peculiar and after it has once 
been carefully observed can be easily recognized. The root is deeply 
depressed from a smooth and rounding forehead, the bridge is short 
and low, and the end rounding and bulbous, Sometimes, but not 
usually, the nostrils are horizontally visible. The apertures of the 
nostrils are very flat and their direction almost parallel with the 
plane of the face. 

It has been repeatedly asserted that the body color of the 
Negrito is black, but this is a gross exaggeration. It is a dark 
brown, several shades darker than the Malay, with a yellowish 
or saffron “undertone” showing on the less exposed parts of the 
body. As compared with the lighter colored peoples about him 
his color is pronounced enough to warrant the appellation of 
negro which is applied to him, but this term must not be considered 
as other than a popular description. 

The hair of the Negrito is typically African. It is kinky and 
grows in the little clusters or “peppercorn” bunches peculiar to 
negro races. The Negrito man and woman usually wear the hair 
short, cutting it more or less closely во that it resembles a thick 
pad over the head. Sometimes a tonsure on tlie back is cut away, 
and among still other Negritos a considerable part of the hair is 
removed from the head. In persons of mixed Negrito-Malayan 
blood the hair, if left uncut, grows into a great wavy or frizzly mop 
standing up well from the head. 

The Negrito is seldom prognathous, nor is the lower part of his 
face excessively developed. His profile and features on the whole 
are comely and pleasing, especially in the pure type, which is less 
"scrawny" than in mixed individuals. The body, too, is shapely 
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and the proportions good, except that the head appears a little 
large, the legs too short, and the arms, as above noted, excessively 
long. 

The muscular development is slender rather than stocky, seldom 
obese, legs a little thin and deficient in the calf. 

The Negrito eye is distinctly pretty. It is dark brown and well 
opened. It has no suggestion of doubled lid and in all these respects 
differs from the eye of the Malayan. 

The lips are full, the chin slightly retreating, the ear well shaped 
and "attached." 

Such are, T believe, the normal characters of the Negrito of the 
Philippines. He is a scattered survivor of the pygmy negro race, 
at one time undoubtedly far more important and numerous; brachy- 
cephalic, platyrhintan, woolly headed, and, when unaffected by the 
higher culture of the surrounding peoples, a pure forest-dwelling 
savage, 

The only other undisputed members of the Negrito race, besides 
those found in the Philippines, are the Andaman islanders and the 
Semang of the Malay peninsula. De Quatrefages' diligent and 
hopeful search through the literature of Malaysia for traces of the 
Negrito led him to the belief in their existence in a good many other 
places from Sumatra to Formosa, but Meyer in a subsequent essay 
assailed De Quatrefages’ evidence except for the three areas men- 
tioned above. If by Negrito we mean compact, independent com- 
munities of relatively pure type, I think we must agree with Mever, 
but if on the other hand we mean by the presence of the Negrito 
the occurrence of his typical characters in numerous individuals of 
reputed Malayan race, then we must, 1 think, admit the presence 
of the Negrito in a great proportion of the peoples and localities of 
Malaysia. And in this sense there is much evidence that the 
Negrito still exists from the Andamans to Formosa and even to 
Japan, absorbed in the stronger populations that have overrun these 
regions. 

Meyer's Distribution of the Negritos in the Philippines and Else- 
where is a very valuable sifting of the evidence, but it is not final, 
as was quickly apparent eight years ago when we came to locate 
Negritos on the ground, There are none for instance in Cebu, 
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where Meyer was led to place them, and it is certain that they live 
in Guimaras and on Palawan. “Those of the last island are a very 
curious people, locally called "Batak." They were first described 
in a brief note with photographs by Lieutenant E. Y. Miller pub- 
lished by the Philippine Ethnological Survey in volume II of its 
Publications. Doubt has been cast on the Negrito character of 
these people, some supposing them to be predominantly Malayan, 
but there is no doubt about their being Negrito, although in places 
they have perhaps received Malayan blood. 

In June, 1909, I measured a few Batak who had a small settle- 
ment called Laksun near the village of Bintuan, thirty miles up the 
coast from Puerto Princesa. The individuals of this group were 
typical Negritos, in color, character of hair, and general appearance. 
Four men who were measured were 1433, 1475, 1497, and 1590 
respectively in stature. Their arm-reach in every case exceeded 
the height, in one the excess being 152 mm. The head indices were 
Bo to 81, the nasal indices 85, 98, 102, ап4 102, These are all true 
Negrito characters and, while there may be in some communities 
of Batak a considerable amount of Malayan blood, the predominant 
type is Negrito. 

It appears also that the other pagan element in Palawan, known 
as "Tagbanwa," while predominantly Malayan and exhibiting the 
general appearance and manner of life of the Malayan, is in part 
Negrito, as is revealed бу the following measurements of five "Tag- 
banwa'' men taken at Eraan, thirty miles south of Puerto Princesa. 
These men include the chief, "Masekampo Kosa'" and four of his 
retainers. Their stature varied from 1521 to 1595, less than the 
usual stature of a group of Malayan men. The arm-reach was 
notably greater than the height. All were brachycephalic, the 
indices being 79, 81, 81, 82, and 83. All were platyrhinian, except 
one who was mesorhinian, the indices being 79, 88, 95, 100, and 105. 
In spite of these pronouncedly Negrito results, these men had the 
appearance of Malays, not Negntos. Their skin color was light 
brown, hair wavy not curly; their habits, bearing, and speech indi- 
cated the temperament of the Malay. 

The “‘Mamanua™ of Surigao peninsula, Mindanao, have long 
been recognized as of Negrito race. They were seen and described 
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by Montano in 1880. At the present time they are very few in 
number, and are found in the forest about Lake Mainit and in the 
hill country southward. They are fast being absorbed by the 
Manobo, who join their communities and intermarry with them. 
In a little village called Kicharao in the forest near Lake Mainit 
are Mamanua men married to Manobo women and Manobo men 
married to Mamanua women, the children of these unions some- 
times presenting Negroid and sometimes Malayan characters. The 
opportunity to observe the immediate results of mixture between 
two different races is very unusual. Naturally this group is of 
mixed race, some individuals looking like pure Negritos and from 
this type varying all the way to primitive Malayan. Three men 
whom I measured had a stature exceeding the Negrito but in other 
respects were Negritic. The statures were 1583, 1594, and 1612; the 
cephalic indices, 80, 85, and 86; the nasal indices, 97, 102, and 117 

What has not been generally noted, however, is the fact that 
nearly all the peoples of eastern Mindanao, usually described as 
"Malayan" or "Indonesian," are to a large degree Negrito: ‘This is 
especially true of the Manobo of the lower waters of the river 
Agusan. | have no measurements of these people, but the appear- 
ance of nearly every individual in their communities is Negritic 
rather than Malayan. ‘The stature is very low and frail, hair black 
and wavy to frizzly, features negroid, and behavior that of the 
pacified Negrito. Similar characters, though ina less marked de- 
gree, display themselves among the tribes southward and about the 
gulf of Davao. There is no doubt that there is a large amount of 
absorbed Negrito stock in the pagan peoples of all this great island. 
Even among the Subanon of the Samboanga peninsula, who are 
perhaps as purely Malayan as any, I have seen occasional individ- 
uals with marked Negrito characters. 

I shall not attempt here to estimate the proportion of Negrito 
blood in the Christian peoples of the Philippines—Bisaya, Bikol, 
"Tagalog, Ilokano, etc.—further than to express my conviction that 
їп certain regions it is very large and has greatly modified the primi- 
tive Malayan type. But let us turn to the consideration of possible 
Negrito blood in two interesting pagan stocks of northern Luzon, 
the "Igorot" and the " Ilongot" or "Ibilao." 
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The term Igorot is used to include all the wild, head-hunting, 
mountain-dwelling peoples of. the great cordillera of Luzon, a region 
some two hundred miles in length by forty across. This mountain 
area is divisible into regions wherein the culture, physical type, 
and language of the inhabitants are homogeneous or nearly so. 
These regions, in reports made some years ago on the wild tribes 
of the Philippines, [have called “culture areas,” and they may serve, 
in the absence of the tribal relation, as the basis of classification. 
Beginning with the southern end of this mountain system we have 
the area of southern Benguet and Kayapa inhabited by Igorot 
speaking a dialect called "Nabaloi." In northern Benguet, Am- 
burayan; and southern Lepanto are the "Kankanay." — In the cen- 
tral mountain region, a great area with several subdivisions, the 
"Bontok"; and southeast, occupying the former Comandancia of 
Kiangan, the "lfugao." North of Bontok are the "Tinglayan," 
the "Tinggian" or "Itnig," the "Kalinga," and "Apayao" areas, 
and perhaps others. Of these most northerly peoples I have no 
anthropometric data. Their general appearance is somewhat dif- 
ferent from that of the Igorot farther south. They appear to the 
eye to be more slender and handsomely built, with finer features, 
especially in the case of the Tinggian. [am of opinion, however, 
that these dissimilarities are apparent rather than real, and that 
measurements and careful observation will demonstrate unity of 
physical type throughout the entire cordillera. This unity does 
not refer of course to manner of dressing the hair, ornamentation, 
artificial deformations, etc., in which there is wide variation. The 
ethnological origin of these Igorot peoples js at first very puzzling. 
They are obviously not typical Malayans. Some physical measure- 
ments which I have should, and I believe do, throw some light on 
the problem. | 

On September 26, 1902, at Ambuklao, Benguet, | measured ten 
Igorot men from the villages of Baguio, Trinidad, Tublay, and 
Ambuklao. All were adults, from 20 to 40 years of age, except one, 
a boy of 16, who was, however, marned and not inferior in stature 
to the others. These men all belonged to the poor or "kailian'" 
class, except one who had arisen to the “principal” class from poor 
parentage. By “poor class in Benguet is meant those who have 
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no cattle, rice terraces, mines, or other productive property and 
are liable to the forced labor of “polistas."" The stature, arm-reach, 
and cephalic and nasal indices of these Igorot arè arranged below: 


HEIGHT AxRM-kEACH  ÜEPHALIC IwpEgx — Nasat, Iupkx 
1481 1489 83.0 82.9 
1400 1550 75.7 85.8 
1490 1532 78.9 104.8 
1499 1556 79.7 83.3 
1500 1567 76.8 83-5 
1512 1588 87.5 75.0 
1522 1583 76.0 89.4 
1546 1602 81.2 97.7 
1596 1564 82.3 79-! 
1615 1647 96.3 105.0 


Of these statures all but one are "short," or below 1600. In 
fact these men are only a little above the average stature of the 
Negritos of Mariveles (1450). Five are within 50 mm, of a true 
pygmy stature, The mean stature is 1500 to 1512, and the average 
is identical, 1505.7. In all but one case the arm reach exceeds the 
height, the excess varying Íróm 8 tó 36 mm. Six are brach vcephalic, 
and four mesaticephalic, the variation extending from 78.7 to 96.3. 
The nasal index shows wide variation from. 75 to ros, the mean 
being about 85. Four are platvrhinian, two exceeding 100, two 
are mesorhinian, and four are midway between Topinard's meso- 
rhinian and platyrhinian types. The muscular dev elopment of these 
men is very strong, robust, or “stocky."" The skin color is coffee 
brown with saffron undertone, lighter on trunk. ‘Their hair is coarse 
and in nearly every case straight, in one case only being slightly 
wavy. The hair is usually scant on the body and about the face, 
but two men have relatively hairy bodies and legs. The eye in 
some cases appears to be oblique. "The ear in every case is attached 
and normal. The chin is retreating and in one case the face is 
somewhat prognathic. The lips are thick and the under lip heavy. 
[n several cases the supraorbital arches are prominent. 

On September 29th of the same year, at Wagan, a small town 
in Kayapa, | measured fifteen Igorot of that town and of Losod. 
Eight were women and seven were men. "The measurements and 
indices of these follow: 
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STATURE Anw-REACH Ceruatrc Inpex Малла [NDE 
Afen 
14153 1478 183 125.0 
1403 1530 80.4 86.4 
1512 1544 82.7 84.0 
1550 1600 78.9 90.7 
1586 r650 75.2 Qo. 
1504 1650 78,8 100.0 
1053: 1672 74.6 140.0 
omen 
1351 1376 85.1 92.6 
1367 1394 76.7 92.7 
1427 1467 79.1 100.0) 
1431 14665 76.8 105.7 
1435 1455 84.8 125.3 
1435 1522 82.6 100.0 
1442 1446 84.6 100.0 
1509 1520 74-4 100,0 


The mean stature (1550) and the average (1526) were a little 
higher than in Benguet. In every case the arm-reach exceeded the 
height. The shape of head in men and women shows a wide varia- 
tion. Seven are brachycephalic and seven are mesaticephalic while 
one is dolichocephalic (73.2). The nasal index varies from 84 to 
140—a truly astonishing series of noses! All are platyrhinian except 
two, and nine of the sixteen have indices of 100 or over. The 
descriptive characters were much the same as for the Benguet group. 
There was occasional marked supraorbital development, retreating 
chin, and prognathism. 

Two of the men deserve special remark. One was the very small 
fellow—a true pigmy (1413 mm.), He was named "Mokyao" and 
was born in Wagan. He suggested the Negrito in stature, in arm- 
reach (65 mm: in excess of stature), in nasal index (125), and in the 
slightly wavy quality of his hair. His head, however, was mesati- 
cephalic (78.7). 

The other was the [gorot of unusually tall stature, 1653 mm., 
and he was the most extraordinary savage | have ever seen. He 
was about 30 years old, named "Ngaa," a native of Wagan, When 
he first appeared in our camp he almost startled us with the bru- 
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tality of his appearance. He was promptly dubbed the “Gorilla.” 
Mis arm-reach was 1672, his head length 197, breadth 147, and 
index 74.6; his nose length 35, breadth 48, and index r40; his height 
and breadth of face were 179 and 139; width of shoulders 396; 
circumference of chest 880; of belly 810. His ears were greatly 
developed, his supraorbital arches most pronounced, and his whole 
appearance like a restoration of primitive man. He wore only a 
loin string and a deerskin knapsack, and was most extraordinarily 
blackened with dirt and the pitch from smoky fires. His intelli- 
gence seemed very low, but he was said to be married and to have 
two children. 

In May, 1908, I measured two Igorot men at Akop's place near 
Tublay, Benguet, four men of Karao at Bokod and six men of 
Kabayan. These, like the preceding, were all Nabaloi, although 
the people of Karao speak a somewhat different dialect and are 
allied to the "Busul"—wild, robbing Igorot of the high mountains 
between the Agno river valley and Nueva Vizcaya. The statures 
and cephalic and nasal indices of these twelve men are given below: 


STATURE CEFHAŁIC INDEX Каялі. [sngx! 
1467 74-1 79-4 
1508: 74.3 35.1 
1511.5 74-3 86.3 
1520 75-2 87.6 
1541 75.6 88.3 
1550 76.0 92.0 
1565 76.0 92.1 
1573 76.2 93-7 
1501 70.4 100,0 
1602 78.1 100.0 
1648 784 100.0 
1681 70.7 100.0 


The stature of these men is "short," about the same mean as 
that of other Igorot given above. Two, however, belong to Topi- 
nard's "above medium" statures, being 1648 and 1681. ‘These are 
unusually tall Igorot and it may be worth noting that both belong 
to the wealthy or "baknang" class. The taller is “Belasco” of 

"The numbers are arranged serially. 
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Kabayan and the other “Akop оѓ ТиЫау. All are mesaticephalic 
and their indices cover the entire range of this class, 74 to 80, The 
most brachycephalic is "Belasco" and the next “Akop,” the two 
of unusual stature. These men are less brachycephalic than the 
Igorot measured at Ambuklao and Kayapa, but the numbers in 
each case are too few to permit generalization, The group is platy- 
rhinian for the greater part, four only being mesorhinian. On the 
whole this is a very homogeneous group of men. With two excep- 
tions all are of about the same low stature, all mesaticephalic, all 
platyrhinian or nearly so. The hair of all is black, coarse, and 
straight, the body smooth and face as well, except that the men 
of Karao had a few mustache and chin hairs and seemed to be more 
hairy on the legs than the others. The profile of the nose was much 
alike in all, a straight short bridge, rounding bluntly at the end. 
The brows were rather prominent, especially in the Karao men, 

In the same month I measured two теп of Bugias, Benguet, 
and four of Suyok, Lepanto, all of whom were "Kankanay." These 
measurements were as follows: 


STATURE AÁxM-RRACH CEPHALIC İNDEX NASAL [NDEX 
1452 1490 75.4 100.0 
1470 1545 79.8 88.6 
1518 1577 79.2 95-0 
1621 1676 78.8 97-8 
1558 1554 72.8 92.6 
1571 1591 81.0 83.0 


These men are all of low stature, long armed, all platyrhinian, 
but having a very varying head-shape, one being dolichocephalic 
(head length 195, breadth 142, and index 72.8), and one brachy- 
cephalic, 81. 

On the same trip, at Benawi, I measured ten Ifugao men. All 
were adult, well formed, of the laboring or "polista" class. 
Their measures are as follows: 


Наст CEPHALIC INDEX! Nasa. INDEX! 
1465 71.00 85 
1591 71.65 93 
t530 74-00 95 


"The numbers are arranged serially. 
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Har CEPHALIC INDEX NASAL INDEX 
1534 76.50 97 
1556 76.90 100 
1567 77.26 roo 
7579 77-80 гоб 
1581 79.60 106 
1600 80.40 118 
1600 83,50 119 


The mean height and the amount of variation are almost exactly 
the same as those found in Benguet. All but two are of “short” 
stature, while one approaches that of a Negrito. The head index 
is generally mesaticephalic, but three are dolichocephalic and two 
brachycephalic, the amount of variation being surprising. All are 
platyrhinian, most of them excessively sa, Their color was a dirty 
brown, with saffron undertone. The hair was black, abundant, and 
in every case wavy. The nose was flat, “bulbous,” with a very 
rounding end, and deeply indented at root. ‘The lips were full and 
prominent, the chin retreating, and eye-arches rather heavy. As 
these men sat together with their dark faces and abundant heads 
of wavy hair they had a suggestively Papuan appearance. Another 
peculiarity was their singularly depressed temples, which gave the 
face a very narrow diameter across the brow. 

In the foregoing series we have altogether 53 Igorot, 8 of them 
women, whose physical characters may now be summarized. While 
this may seem a small number upon which to base conclusions, a few 
general statements may, with propriety, be made.! 





‘Other anthropometric data on the Fgorat besides that here presented arr na 
follows; In 1903, at Sün Francisco, Dr A. L. Kroeber measured 13 men and ? women 
of Bontok and published the results in the. Amrrican Antropologii for Jan-Mar., 
гдоб, р: 104. The stature of these men varied from 1460 to 1630, the average being 
1550. The avernge arm-reach was r$72, the üverage nose length gt and breadth 
40, the initles varying from 85.7 to 135.5; while the average nasal index waa 09.8, The 
average head length wae 186 and breadth 148. The cephalic index varied from 73.40 
(dolichocephalic) to $5.47 (brachycephalic), with an average index oí 78.43 (mesa- 
ticephalic). The data for the women were: stature 1486, arm-reach 1497, nasal 
index 85.7 to 165,8, averuge 90.7, cephalic index 78 s0. Thes mrasurements coníotit 
closely: to my own taken upon Igorot of surrounding localities 

Mora recently Dr Robert B, Bean of the Bureau of Science, Manila. hna published 
the resulta of a study of the Igorota o! Benguet. (The Benguet Igorot: A Somalo- 
logical Sindy of the Live Folk of. Benguet and. Lepanto, Basic, Manila. 1903.) Ін 
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Arranging serially the statures of the forty-five men, it is 
found that two of them are below 1450 mm., nine are between 1451 
and rsoo, fourteen between 1501 and 1550, thirteen between 1551 
and 1600, five between 1501 and 1650, and two are above 1650 and 
below 1700. 1 believe that these figures are representative of all 
the Igorot stock. From a personal experience extending over a 
good many years | think it may be asserted that the Igorot in all 
parts of the cordillera present about the same statures as those 
which I have here given. Belasco and Akop would be recognized 
as very tall Igorot in any part of the mountains. Two of the above 
are pygmy and all but seven are below 1600, and correspond to 
Topinard's "below medium” statures. We may say, then, with 
positiveness that the Igorot is one of the exceptionally short races 
of mankind, With three or four exceptions the arm-reach is greater 
than the height, usually by 40 to 50 mm. Thus, the short stature 
is somewhat compensated for by long arms, heavy, robust bodies, 
and short, muscular legs. 

The cephalic index of both men and women ranges from 70 to 
96.3, a very surprising range. Ten are dolichocephalic, 71 to 74.6; 
twenty-nine are mesaticephalic, 75.2 to 79.7; twelve are brachy- 
cephalic, 80.4 to 84.8, and two are hyperbrachycephalic, 85 and 96.3. 
Thus the vast majonty of heads are mesaticephalic with more 
tendency toward brachycephaly than to dolichocephaly. 

The nose represents on the other hand surprising uniformity. 
Only three noses are mesorhinian, 75, 79.1, and 79.4, thirty-nine are 
full platyrhinian, while twenty-two have an index of 100 or more, 
The mean index 15 95. 

From this comparison I think we may assert that in the moun- 
tain people of the southern half of the cordillera of Luzon we have 





Bean mesaured 104 adult males. to adult females, and 30 boys — The average stature 
oí the men was 1540; which i» about my own average; but he seems to have found 
a maximum stature in Benguet ol 1700, à very tall stature indeed and unprecedented 
in my experience with this race. He also considers the Igorot to be "essentially 
short armed." He found a very variable type of head (byperdolichocephaly to 
hyperbrachycephaly), The nose was platyrhinian, Thus, in a general way, Dr 
Bean's resulta agree with nry own, although his measurements were carried out with 
many more details than it appeared to me advisable to attempt. Our conclusions, 
also, aa to the origin and affiliations of the Igorot are far apart. 
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a very short, long-armed, muscular race of dark brown color varying 
to saffron, with coarse black hair that is usually straight but in 
Bontok is sometimes wavy, and in Kiangan regularly so, full lips, 
retreating chin, flat, broad noses rounding at the end and deeply 
depressed at the root, with an extraordinarily high nasal index, 
and heads that have great variation in shape but are usually mesa- 
ticephalic or brachycephalic. 

May we then draw a few conclusions? Obviously this is not a 
typical Malay type. To a possible basis of primitive Malayan 
stock some other racial element or elements have been added and 
thoroughly incorporated. The wide range in shape of head may 
be taken, I think, as probable evidence of such mingling of types. 
The color, the straight or slightly wavy black hair, and the temper- 
ament (the "psyche") of the Igorot show the Malay or Oceanic 
Mongol derivation. The short stature and limbs, the long arms, 
the shape and index of the nose, the occasional heads of hair that 
are too wavy for the Malay and would be unheard of in the Mongol 
—these things are Negrito, or at least they are characteristic of 
the black race of Oceanica* The variability in shape of head would 
be puzzling were it not for the fact that both the Malayan and the 
black races of the Indian archipelago show a wide varia bility in this 
character of the head. These reflections have already suggested 
the theory that I have to propose for the origin of the Igorot, that 
he is an old, thoroughly fused mixture of the aboriginal Negritos, 
who still survive in a few spots of the cordillera, and an intrusive, 
Malayan race, who, by preference or by press of foes behind them, 
scaled the high mountains and on their bleak and cold summits 
and canyon slopes laboriously built themselves rock-walled fields and 
homes, in which they have long been acclimated. The culture of 
the Igorot has been greatly modified and advanced by the rigors of 
his habitat, but it is Malayan at base, as are the languages which he 
speaks. Except m one or two localities where there has been recent 
mixture with the still existing Negrito he does not make use of the 
bow and arrow, which are Negrito weapons, büt uses the shield and 
spear for close fighting and the jungle knife or an interesting modi- 
fication, the "headax;'' for both hghting and work. 
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While the above expressed hypothesis of the origin of the Igorot 
appears to me to have much probability, for a similar theory to 
explain the Malay type of the Llongot or Ibilao | feel even stronger 
confidence. This curious people occupies a very broken mountain 
area formed by the junction of the Sierra Madre with the Caraballo 
sur, This is the headwaters of the Kagayan river and to a less 
degree of the Pampanga. Besides being wholly mountainous it is 
covered with thick and well nigh impenetrable jungle, in which the 
scattered homes of these wild people are hidden and protected. 
They have long had the worst of reputations as head hunters and 
marauders, and little information about them has circulated except 
wild rumors of their strange appearance and treacherous ferocity. 

They have been described as "very tall," “heavily bearded,” 
"light in color," "white," and of à type elsewhere unknown in the 
Philippines. For most of these reports there is no foundation. My 
experience with this people is limited to two visits to two different 
communities, in 1902 to a group in the jurisdiction of. Nueva 
Vizcaya and in 1909 to a community in the mountains back of 
Pantabangan, Nueva Ecija: On the first visit measurements and 
notes were made of four men and three women. Their stature was 
found to be as follows: 


MEN WONEN 
1480 1386 
1518 1440 
1553 1510 
1590 


The average stature of these men was 1535, a little less than the 
average stature of Igorot, and soa very short human height. The 
cephalic index for the seven, and the nasal index for six (one missing) 
are.as follows: 


СЕРНАІІС Іхркх INASAL. [*DEX 
49-7 1755 
80.7 82.5 
80:8 SR. h 
83.8 88.6 
83.1 88.7 
871 90.9 


RE 
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All are brachycephalic except one (79.7), and all are platyrhinian 
but one. 

іп the second community I measured twelve men and five 
women, with the following results: 

STATOHE MEX STATUERE Момич  CmgPHALIC IwpExX.— Nasan ÎNDEX 


тото 1453 89 тоо 
1583 1450 87 ga 
1582 1441 86 95 
1580 1422 85.9 95 
1570 1412 55 94 
5н ^ 93 
1532 03.7 90 
1303 83.3 89 
1486 83 80 
1467 B1 RR 
1439 LI 87.8 
| 8r 87 
1240 (a boy) 50 87 
50 83 
79 B2 
29 82 
76 70 


The height of these men presents a wider variation, as would be 
expected in the larger number (1601 to 1437), but the mean and 
the general results are the same. The head index is brachycephalic 
except in the case of three, and all are platyrhinian, or nearly 0, 
except one. Thus in these Hongot we have a short race, even 
shorter than the Igorot, brachycephalic and platyrhinian, Their 
hair is wavy, except when it is curly. Tt is usually worn long. The 
face is occasionally hairy; a few individuals have been seen with 
sparse but quite long, curly beards. Their eyes are larger, finer, 
and more open than is usual in the Igorot and the Malay. One 
peculiarity of the face is noticeable: it narrows rapidly from the 
cheek bones to the chin, giving the face a pentagonal shape. The 
color may be a little lighter than in the Igorot, who is more exposed 
to sunlight than the llongot of the forest, and it is much lighter 
than in the Negrito, but by no means light enough to justify any 
likeness to either white or Mongol races. 
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In these people we have, | am quite sure, a mixture of primitive 
Malayan and Negrito, with more Negrito than in the case of the 
igorot. Stature, curly hair, short head, and broad, flat nose— 
these are all negritic characters, as is also the hairiness of the face 
and body. In fact there can be no doubt of the presence of Negrito 
hlood in the Ilongot, for the processof assimilation can be seen going 
on. The Megrito of a comparatively pure type 1s a neighbor of the 
Ilongot on both the south and the north. Usually they are at 
enmity, but this does not, and certainly has not in the past, pre- 
vented commingling, The culture of the Ilongot is intermediate, 
or a composite of Malayan and Negrito elements. He uses the 
bow and arrow of the Negrito and the spear of the Malayan as well. 
There are few things in the ethnography of the llongot that seem 
unusual and for which the culture of neither Malay nor Negrito 
does not provide an explanation. Oné curious peculiarity, however, 
is an aptitude and taste for decorative carving, applied to the door 
posts, lintels, and other parts of his house, to the planting sticks of 
the woman, tò the rattan frame of his deer-hide rain-hat, ete. But 
except for this there seems little that is not an inheritance from the 
two above strains or a development due tò isolation in these moun- 
tainous forests that have long been his home. 

In concluding this account of the llongot | cannot forbear 
calling attention to. what appears to me a striking resemblance 
between them and the "Sakay" of the Malay peninsula as 
these latter are photographed and described in Skeat and. Blagden's 
Pagan Races of the Malay Peninsula. There, as in the Philippines, 
we have a wavy-haired people (the Sakay) located in between, 
and obviously mingling with, the Megrito ("Semang') on the 
north and the primitive. ("Jakun") Malayan on the south. 
The type is clearly intermediate between these two races, and 
every Sakay community seems to contain individuals that exhibit 
both pronounced Negrito and Malayan characters. There seem 
to be no culture elements in the ethnography of the Sakay 
that are not found in the life of Semang, Jakun, or allied 
peoples. And yet, in the face of what would seem to be the obvi- 
ous and natural supposition that the Sakay is a half-breed of the 
Semang and Jakun, our authors, following Professor Rudolf Martin 
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(Die Inlandsiámme der malayischen Halbinsel), discover in the Sakay 
a distinct race of wholly different origin from the Semang and Jakun 
—but allied to the Veddahs of Cevlon! This seems to me to be 
creating a far-fetched theory where none is necessary. While 1 
have not had an opportunity of studying the Sakay at first hand, | 
am tolerably familiar with Negrito and primitive Malayan, and the 
results of their intermarriage, and every fresh examination of the 
texts and illustrations above referred to increases my belief that 
the Sakay, like so many of the types of the Philippines, is an exhibit 
to the widely diffused Negrito element in Malayan peoples. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
HgR&KELEY. 
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MANGYAM AND ILONOOT TYPES 
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PHILIPPINE TYPES 
By ROBERT BENNETT BEAN 


THe IróNGOTS AND THE MANGYANS 

Өр HIS is a study of contrasts and parallels. The Hongots live 
ag in the interior of the island of Luzon, the Mangyans on the 

outskirts and in the interior of the island of Mindoro, and 
both are said to have Negrito blood. Considering the individual 
as a whole and the characteristics of the individuals independently 
of each other the two tribes are alike and unlike in physical make- 
up, Other contrasts and parallels will develop as the study соп- 
tinues, 

The study is based on photographs obtained by Mr Worcester 
and others, all of which have appeared in the Philippine Journal of 
Science, and it will be conducted on the same plan as my previous 
study of the Megritos. For details regarding the types of indi- 
viduals and the forms of ears, see the study of the Negritos. 

The Mangyans, though showing individual variations; resemble 
one another in the more important characteristics. They have 
modified Iberian ears, long faces, straight noses, and their general 
similarity is evident, European, probably East Indian, blood lies 
back of them somewhere in their ancestry, 

By contrast with the Mangyans, the llongots have short, broad 
faces; short, broad noses that are depressed at the bridge and turned 
up at the trp; ears that are not Iberian, although an indication 
of slight eversion of the concha is present, nor are they true Primi- 
tive ears, but a modified Primitive of peculiar type. The ears 
may be described as short and not broad, with overturned and 
inrolled upper helix, slightly everted concha, and small, pendant 
lobule, in some cases resembling the true Negrito ear, and again a 
modified form of Primitive. It is found exactly as described, or 
somewhat modified, on the Ilongot men and women, although on 


l Bae American Anthro pologi tt, April—Jime, 1970, pp. 229-236. 
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the latter it partakes more of the Primitive type. The Ilongots are 
modified Primitive people in contradistinction to the Mangyans 
who are modified Iberians (see plate xv). 

The hairy face of certain llongots is a noticeable feature and 
is in striking contrast with the smooth physiognomy of the Malays 
in general. [t would be of scientific value: to know the hereditary 
characteristics of the 
face hair, to determine 
if its presence and ab- 
sence follow Mendel's 
laws, or if it blends in 
inheritance: 

Varying quantities 
of hair appear on the 
face, from the Ilongot 
with heavy beard and 
moustache to the man 
with smooth face, 
which indicates that 
presence and absence 
of hair on the face may 
blend in heredity. 

The Mangvans 
have little or no hair 
on the face, although it 
is known that Negritos 
once existed in Min- 
doro; indeed, they 
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now, in a mixed condi- 
uon, but enough traces are left to justify the conclusion that they 
once lived there and have disappeared: and the Negritos have 
hirsute. physiognomy. A Mangyan with Negrito characteristics 
may be seen in figure 38, and it is evident that the hair is not 
kinky as in the Negrito, but curly, an indication, which has been 
noticed in other mixed Negritos, of blending in hair form. Hair 
is absent from the face in this man as it is in other mixed Negritos. 
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from which one may presume to say that the hairy faces of the 
Tlongots are nòt duc tò Negrito intermixture but come from 
another source. Some llongots resemble the hairy Aino of 
Japan, and others are nor unlike types observed among white 
men in America and Europe. 1 believe that one element of the 
llongot population is an early man from Europe of Primitive or 
modified Primitive form, which remains in the heart of Luzon 
among the llongots almost as pure as it was originally in spite of 
the close proximity of Negritos, Igorots, and other peoples. 

As evidence in support of this assertion | may present the 
photograph of an Ilongot who is so much like many Europeans that 
almost anyone can recognize the likeness to familiar faces at home 
(plate xvi, cand d). Another type similar to this, although more like 
the hairy Aino, is also found among the llongots and is here repre- 
sented in plate xvir, d and b. These men are different from either 
the Primitive or the Iberian as found in the Philippines and de- 
scribed in previous studies, and may be considered as a Primitive 
form somewhat modified by the Iberian. Japanese types similar 
to these have been seen, and the relationship of the Ilongots to the 
Japanese cannot be doubted. Infiltrations into Luzon from Japan 
in early times are not improbable and would account for the presence 
of the types of this nature among the llongots, or the Japanese 
types may have been derived from Luzon, although the latter is 
unlikely. | 

Types resembling these but having more Iberian in their make- 
up are also found in Mindanao among the Subanuns,! and those types 
of Mindanao are probably remnants of what has been called the 
Indonesian, reported by Montano to bein central Luzon and central 
Mindanao. ]t cannot be denied that such types exist in those 
places, and they may be a rare expression of an early European 
migralion, in a remnant yet uncontaminated by the surrounding 
peoples. 

There are other Ilongots that resemble Siberian types such as 
those portrayed by Frau Dina Jochelson-Brodsky from eastern 
Siberia; the latter are of Turko-Mongol stock, related to the Eskimo 


!See pp. 383-390. 
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on the onc side and the Chinese on the other. The Siberians and 
the Hongots are similar in respect to their Primitive features and 
ear form, the ear being like that described above for the Ilongots. 
The question naturally arises, and it remains unanswered, Is this 
type European or did it originate in Asia? 

The man in plate xvi, ¢, resembles the Siberians particularly in 
ear form, yet he is also like other Ilongots that resemble Europeans, 
therefore one may suppose that this type came originally from 
Europe by way of Asia. The man in plate xvii, d, resembles the 
Iberian of Hindu type, as seen throughout the Philippines. There can 
be no doubt of the Hindu origin of many Filipinos, and a large part 
of the present Philippine population is of Indian origin. In the heart 
of Lüzon may be seen these two different modified European types 
—the one resembling types of northern Asia, the other resembling 
types of southern Asia. The heart of Luzon seems to have been the 
meeting place of two streams of migration from Europe, one through 
Siberia, the other through India; at least this would be a satis- 
factory explanation of their presence, and, I believe, expresses the 
truth, 

There are also IHongots that resemble the Igorots, such as the 
man in. plate X viti, à and b, yet to some extent they retain the char- 
acteristic ear and nose of the Ilongot. This man has the long, 
straight-sided face, the widely faring nostrils, and the general 
appearance of an Igorot, but the turned-up nose and overturned 
upper helix of the ear are like the Ilongot. Infiltration from the 
direction of Benguet and Bontoc must have occurred at no remote 
date. 

In marked contrast to the straight-haired [longots described 
and portrayed in previous pages is the curly-haired Tlongot of 
plate xvii, cand d. Intype this man resembles other llongots who 
have straight hair, but he is said to be an Ilongot mixed with Negrito. 
The Negrito element cannot be denied, because the physiognomy 
is not unlike primitive Negrito types; but if this man is a mixed 
Negrito, then Negrito elements may be assumed to be present in 
many other Ilongots with straight hair, such as those in plate xv, 
cand d,and plate xvi, a and b, and in plate xvit, c, all of whom are 
of the Primitive type that is similar to this mixed Negrito, My 
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opinion is that the man shown in plate xvii, c and d, is the product 
of a Primitive Negrito crossed with a Primitive llongot such as the 
one shown in plate xvi, e, the resulting progeny having fuller lips 
and more depressed nose than the llongot, yet a nose that is not so 
prominent and is shorter than the Negrito, with curly hair that is 
intermediate between the two, The condition of curly hair indi- 
cates that in a cross of kinky and straight hair there is blend- 
ing of hair form and the production of the intermediate curly 
Variety. 

Before leaving the Hongots one may turn to note a final contrast 
between them and the Mangyans. As already demonstrated, the 
Ilongots are largely modified Primitive in type and the Mangyans 
are largely modified [berian, but there may be seen [berian Tlongot 
womenand Primitive Mangyan women. The |berian woman isrel- 
atively pure in type, and not unlike the East Indian [berians so often 
encountered in the Philippines who have eyes that open wide and 
skin that is very dark. The ear is [berian in its characteristics. 
The Primitive woman resembles the Primitive Negrito, the Austra- 
loid affinities of which cannot be denied. Primitive and Australoid 
women may be so nearly alike that it would be almost impossible 
to recognize the difference between the two without making meas- 
urements. The Mangyan woman of the Primitive type may have 
some Negrito blood, but there is no evidence of it in the hair, which 
is Coarse and straight. 

Modified Primitive men are to be seen among the Mangyans, 
such as the man in plate xix, a and Б, who has the rectangular shaped 
head and face that indicate Iberian affinities; the ear is a mixture 
of tlie Primitive and the Iberian ear, and the nose is also mixed ая 
if it might be modified Primitive-Iberian. Types of this form are 
not rare in the Philippines, especially among the inland tribes, and 
are probably early or Primitive Malayan types. 

To summarize: The Mangyans.are largely Iberian, although 
some of the women are Primitive in type and resemble. Negrito 
women with Australoid afhnities. The llongots are largely Primi- 
tive in type, although some [longot women are Iberians. One 
might infer from this that the primary inhabitants of Mindoro were 
Primitive and Australoid in type and the invaders were Iberians, 
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whereas the primary inhabitants of Luzon were Iberians and have 
been superseded by people of more Primitive type. The Mangyans 
of the interior of Mindoro are some of them mixed with the Negritos: 
the latter have disappeared. Negrito types may also be seen among 
the Ilongots, not Australoid in form as are the Mangyan Negritos, 
but partaking of the Primitive type of the Hongots. Тһе Ilongots 
of Oyao and Canadem are similar to Siberians of Mongol stock, 
and other llongots resemble the Igorots. The sequence of types 
in Mindoro among the Mangyans would seem to be Australoid, 
Primitive, Iberian. First there were the Negritos; then came the 
Primitive from Europe by way of Siberia, after which there came 
the Iberian from Europe by way of India and overwhelmed the 
others. The sequence of types in Luzon as represented by the Hon- 
gotsisnotsoclear, There are two fundamental types, the Primitive 
resembling the Siberian, and the Iberian resembling the East Indian. 
The former is in greater numbers than the latter. There are also 
pure European types, and other types resembling the hairy Aino 
of Japan, besides the mixed Negritos and still others like the Igorots. 
The possibilities are that at least six migrations left their impress 
upon the llongots. One of the earliest may have come directly 
from Europe, without mingling with the natives of the East on 
their way, and a remnant of this migration exists in purity today. 
Another migration came from Europe at a different time and by 
another route, but like the first mentioned it did not loiter on the 
way and today remains uncontaminated. One of these migrations, 
the Primitive, came through Siberia, and the other, the Iberian, 
came by way of India. A third migration resulted in a deposit of 
the hairy Aino from Japan The Negritos have come in from the 
mountains roundabout, and recently the Igorots have wandered in 
from the west, The modern so-called Malay has reached them only 
in the last few years. These are mere suppositions on my part 
but they seem plausible after studying the physical characteristics 
of the Hongots and Igorots, although it is possible that the types 
resembling the European, the Siberian, and the Aino are but modi- 
fications of one primary European form resembling the Primitive, 
or at most of two, the Iberian and the Primitive, and the recent 
migrations are intrusions from the surrounding regions of the Igo- 
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rots, the Negritos, and the Neo-Malays. Evidences of the Austra- 
loid are not present to any extent among the [longots. 

The Mangyans are long-legged, the Ilongots short-legged, al- 
though some have legs of intermediate length. In this respect the 
Illongots resemble the Primitive, and the Mangyans the Iberian and 
the Australoid. 

The Ilongots have hairy faces, whereas the faces of the Mang- 
vans are glabrous. The presence of many Negrito types with 
straight hair and glabrous faces among the Mangyans indicates 
that these two characters are dominant in a population where they 
predominate, the opposite characters of bearded faces and kinky 
hair having disappeared or else they are recessive. 


Tre Moros ARD THE SUBANUNS 


The Moros live along the littoral of the island of Mindanao, in 
the Sulu archipelago, and on the island of Palawan, and the Suba- 
nuns live in the interior of the island of Mindanao. The two 
peoples are evidently related, but the isolated position of the Suba- 
nuns has kept them relatively free from mixture with outsiders, 
whereas the Moros have mingled freely with the natives of the 
Philippine archipelago, and with passing migratory bands. 

The Subanuns are to a great extent Iberian in form and physiog- 
nomy (see plate xx), although Primitive and Australoid types are 
not altogether absent (see plate XX1,a and 4), The old man in plate 
xx, a and 6, is not unlike European and American men of the pres- 
ent day, although his skin is dark and his beard is scant. The old 
man of xx, ¢and d, is more like the Moros or Filipinos of other parts, 
although distinctly Iberian in physiognomy, even to the ear form, 
which is of the Iberian type A, having no lobule, but an everted 
concha, and a spiral-shaped, rolled-out helix. The modified Primi- 
tive of plate xx1, cand b, hasa short, wide, depressed nose, thick lips, 
broad, round face, and the ear has a depressed concha, and inrolled 
helix, thus showing distinctive Primitive characteristics. 

The Iberian of plate xx, a and b, who resembles European types, 
issimilar to another Iberian from the heart of Luzon among the 
Ilongots, who also resembles European types, and there are other 
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Subanuns who resemble men from the interior of Luzon, therefore 
this similarity may imply relationship. If it does, we may suppose 
all of these Iberian forms represent the remnant of a very early 
European migration that reached the Philippines without great 
mixture on the way. This may have been the Indonesian of Keane 
and Montano. The islands of Luzon and Mindanao are the largest 
in the Philippine archipelago, hence one would suppose that the 
tribes of the interior of these two islands have been influenced less 
than those of the coast or of the other islands by recent mixtures 
with the Malay or the Euro- 
pean, and the types among 
theinland tribes would repre- 
sent original elements of the 
Filipinos. The European 
derivation of the inland 
tribes cannot be denied. 
The Moros of Mindanao are 
nearly all of modified Iberian 
form (figure 39; plate xxt, c 
and d, and plate xxii). The 
sharp nose with high bridge; 
the long face with pointed 
chin, and the Iberian ear 
with everted сопсһа апа 
rolled-out helix signify a de- 
rivative origin from Europe. 
The Moro [berians are dif- 
Fr. 39 —A Moro Dato, Dacula. ferent from the Iberians of 
Luzon but similar tò the 
Subanun Iberians, Arabian blood in the Moros may account 
for the difference and the similarity. 

This glimpse of inland Filipino types! serves to impress one 
with the prevalence of the Iberian, especially among the leading 
men of the tribes, for it is such men that are as a rule the ones 
whose photographs have been taken. The uniformity of distribu- 








! See the preceding section, and Tvpesol Negritos in the Philippines, by the authar 
oí the present stady. in American Aulhropologisi, April-Tune, 1910, pp. 220-216. 
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tion of the Iberian is exceeded only by the diversity of type, each 
group or tribe having an Iberian form different from the other 
groups. Thus the Iberian Kalingas and Bontoc Igorots are similar 
to the Hindu [benans, the Moros and Subanuns are similar to the 
Moors or Arabs, and in the heart of Luzon and Mindanao are types 
similar to existing European types in America. 

In addition to the Iberian types there are Primitive, modifed 
Primitive, and Australoid types among the tribes, as well as those 
with modified Alpine and modifed B.B.B., affinities, which represent 
forms.of the Orient that are not of European origin but have been 
modified by European types. 

It seems to me, therefore, from this and previous studies, that 
the fundamental types—Iberian, Primitive, and Australoid—have 
entered into the population of the Philippines throughout the archi- 
pelago, and for that reason all the people of the Philippines are 
similar in type (see plate xxi). The different islands, and difer- 
ent localities in any one island, have received varying propor- 
tions of the three fundamental types,—sometimes pure, some- 
times mixed with each other,—coming from different places where 
fusion had already fashioned a modified type; and local conditions, 
endogamy or exogamy, inbreeding or breeding out, differences of 
soil, climate, food, and water, have affected the groups in many 
ways, with the result that one tribe differs from another at present, 
although individual members of the different tribes resemble each 
other. European types such as the Alpine and B.B.B. may have 
entered the islands from time to time, or the modified Alpine and 
B.B.B. types may be the result of combinations in various ways of 
the Iberian, Australoid, and Primitive. 

Three distinct migrations from Europe are evident from three 
modified Iberian forms: one from Europe direct, without mingling 
with intervening peoples, as represented by the almost pure Euro- 
pean types in the beart of Luzon and Mindanao; one by way of 
India in which the types are the Indian and the so-called Malay; 
and one from Arabia and north Africa, the Mohammedan of history. 
There is also evidence in the Ilongots of another European migration 
through Siberia, possibly another through China, and also one from 
Japan. "The Iberian type is from Europe: the Australoid type may 
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antedate the Negritos, it may have resulted from them by crossing 
with other types, or it may have been brought in with the other 
types in the mingling migrations of the Europeans: the Primitive 
type is probably Oriental in origin, although modified Primitive 
Europeans have been seen by the author. 

There have been waves of migration through the Philippines 
which have apparently come largely from the south, and each suc 
ceeding wave finds the remains of the preceding one and in receding 
leaves its own remains, sometimes penetrating farther than its pre- 
decessor, sometimes falling short and retiring before having reached 
the remaining portions of previous waves. A crescent would repre- 
sent the form of the wave, the center advancing farther than the 
sides. Three crescents might be placed across the archipelago to 
represent the three European mügrations. The first would center 
in northern Luzon about the Ifugaos and llongots, representing the 
purest European types, the crest of the wave having crossed central 
Mindanao and left traces among the Subanuns; the second crescent 
would cross the island of Mindoro but would have an eddy or 
advance point among the Kalingas and Bontoc Igorots; the third 
has itscenterin Sulu. The Mohammedan crescent advanced north- 
ward, but receded to Sulu when the Spaniards came. 

I have touched only the outskirts of the problem that confronts 
the racial anatomist in the Philippines, and whatever | have done 
is in the way of suggestion rather than conclusion. 


SUMMARY. AND. INFERENCES 

Each locality in the Philippines has a flavor af its own, a local 
coloring of habit, dress, custom, or what not, and the types of indi- 
viduals in any community are somewhat different [ram those of 
any other community, but fundamentally similar types may be 
found in all parts of the Philippine islands. The kinky hair, dark 
skin, and diminutive stature of the Negrito distinguish them from 
the average Filipino with straight hair, light brown skin, and 
medium stature, from the Chinamen with straight hair, yellow skin, 
and medium to tall stature, or from the European with straight or 
wavy hair, white skin, and medium to tall stature; but the same 
physical types may be found in each group. 
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There are three fundamental types which are found among all 
the peoples of the Philippines, and the three types I have designated 
Iberian, Primitive, and Australoid. The Iberian is of the classic 
Greek mold, thin, wiry, and trim, and may be differentiated from 
the other types by the ear form, cephalic index, and nasal index. 
The ear is characterized by the eversion of the concha, the rolling 
out of the helix, and the spiral shape of the outer rim as seen from 
behind: the cephalic index is low, the head long and narrow; and 
the nasal index is low, the nose long and aquiline. The type ts 
called Iberian because the purest living representatives are to be 
found in Spain, the Iberian peninsula. The Primitive is in direct 
contrast to the Iberian because of the stocky build, usually short, 
squat, and fat; the ear is distinctly bowl shaped, with depressed 
concha and rolled-in helix; the head is short and broad, and the 
nose is short, broad, and flat, with depressed root. The type is 
called Primitive because it is infantile, because it is called Primitive 
by Hagen, and because it is found largely among the so-called 
Primitive peoples of the earth. ‘The Australoid is neither thin and 
delicately molded nor squat and fat, but is rather lanky and heavy 
in body and limb, The ear is large, somewhat bowl-shaped, with a 
sloping shelf for lobule, and the helix is horizontal in its upper part, 
making a square bowl instead of around one asin the Primitive. The 
head is long and narrow, but the nose is broad, long, high, and 
large in all dimensions. This typeis called Australoid because it із 
believed to be the fundamental type of Australia and of all negroid 
peoples. 

Other types appear in the Philippines, such as the Alpine with 
broad head, narrow nose, and ear that has a peculiar shelf for lobule 
that passes diagonally downward into the cheek; the B.B.B. (big- 
cerebellumed, box-headed Bavarian of Kanke, so-called by Beddoe) 
with oblong head and face. narrow nose, and oblong ear; and the 
Cro-Magnon who is a modified Iberian with long head, big nose and 
face, and stature above the average; but these types represent com- 
binations and modifications of the three fundamental types and 
bridge over the gaps between them. The Australoid in some re- 
spects seems to be a combination and modification of the Primitive 
and Iberian, and if this be true the last two types are the two from 
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which all the others are derived. It may be, however, that the 
Australoid is the fundamental type, and the Primitive and Iberian, 
as well as all the other types, are derivative forms through evolution. 

The distribution of the Tberian is general throughout the Philip- 
pines, but it is present, purer in type and in greater numbers, in 
some localities than in others: in the latter case there is evidence of 
a derivative origin from India or Europe. At Cainta, a village near 
Manila, for instance, the people are tall, black, and pure Iberian 
in type, at least the majority of them are, and records and tradition 
indicate that these people were derived from India, Some of the 
purest Iberians among the inland tribes are the Kalingas and Bontoc 
Igorots who are no doubt of Indian origin. Modified Iberians are 
plentiful among the Moros and Subanuns of Mindanao, and their 
ongin may be traced to Arabia, which the Iberian reached from 
Europe. In the heart of Mindanao, Mindoro, and Luzon are to 
be found pure European types that represent an early migration 
from Europe, probably by way of India. Throughout the littoral 
section of the islands the Iberian type is predominant because of 
recent Spanish interbreeding with the natives, as seen among the 
mestizos who are of this Iberian type, although the influence of 
the early European migrations, the migrations of the Arabians as 
Moros or Mohammedans, and the Indian migrations preceding the 
latter, may account for a part of the Iberian population of the littoral 
Or Coast regions. 

The distribution of the Primitive is quite as general as that of 
the Iberian, but where the Iberian predominates the Primitive is 
not so plentiful, and vice versa. The Primitive centers, so to speak, 
in Luzon, where the Ilongots and the Benguet Igorots are to a great 
extent of this type. It is also found among the Visayans, Tagalogs, 
llocanos, and other coast tribes. [It is seldom pure in Mindanao 
or the Sulu archipelago, where the Iberian predominates. The type 
forms, however, a large part of the population, and it is questionable 
whether or not the Iberian exceeds it in numbers. 

The Australoid is the fundamental Negrito type and it is found 
purest among the Mariveles Negritos and along the eastern coast of 
Luzon, It is also found elsewhere throughout the islands in popu- 
lations that are not Negrito, where it is somewhat modiñed but has 
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a form that is clearly recognizable. It has been found by me wher- 
ever | have observed Filipinos and is one of the three fundamental 
types of the islands. 

The origin of the three types is not entirely clear, There can 
be no doubt that the Iberian is the same as the Mediterranean race 
of Sergi, derived originally from Europe. The Primitive has a wide 
range of distribution according to Hagen, being found in South 
America, Africa, the Pacific islands, and on the mainland of Asia. 
Wherever found it has associated with it a type resembling the 
Australoid, therefore the two may have originated together. If 
they did not, they have at least drifted together over the world and 
are found together at present over a large extent of the earth's 
surface. The Australoid type is a large element in the composition 
of the negro people, judging from observations on many hundreds 
of American negroes. 

The following conclusions are tentatively made from observa- 
tions of Europeans, Filipinos, and negroes. The Iberian is the 
fundamental European type, but modified Primitive and Australoid 
types may be found-among Europeans besides the composite types. 
such as the Alpine, B.B.B.,etc: The Australoid is the fundamental 
negroid type, but a great many Iberian and Primitive lorms are 
found among negroes, and the composite types are also present. 
The Primitive is the fundamental type of the Orient and of the 
Pacific peoples, but both Iberian and Australoid as well as the com- 
posite types are to be found there. Among Europeans the other 
types resemble the Iberian; among negroes the other types resemble 
the Australoid: and among Orientals the other types resemble the 
Primitive. 

The composition of any group of people, large or small, depends 
on the relative proportions of each type that entered into the 
composition of the group, the time during which the types have 
been in contact, the conditions of food, water, air, habits, etc. and 
other factors. There is no evidence that any type of man that 
ever existed has disappeared entirely, although there is evidence 
that the types have become somewhat modified in different parts 
of the world. 
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THE CAVE DWELLINGS OF THE OLD AND NEW WORLDS 
By J. WALTER FEWKES 


[ N considering many subjects suitable for a presidential address 
| that of “The Cave Dwellings of the Old and New Worlds"! 

has seemed to me timely as illustrating certain aspects of 
culture history that are only vaguely comprehended by those un- 
familiar with our science, and often overlooked by professional 
anthropologists. The subject enables me to call attention to the 
intimate connection existing between history and geography, and 
to lay before you data bearing on the theory that culture similarities 
in distant lands are due not so much to derivation as to a mental 
unity on account of which human thoughts are similarly affected 
by a like environment. This subject also brings into relief signi- 
fieant limitations of the theory that culture development is due 
wholly to external conditions, while the data here presented show 
the existence of diversities in culture which have apparently no 
relation to those conditions. 

There is nothing produced by the human mind and hand that 
reflects individual and racial characters more accurately than man's 
habitations. It is a far-reaching ethnological law that the hoyse is 
the most truthful expression of the mind of the inhabitant; natural 
man in constructing his dwellings must avail himself of the material 
which is nearest at hand for that purpose. 

It is convenient for purposes of study to consider human habi- 
tations as arranged in two series which are not necessarily local 
lines of evolution: houses of wood including those of sticks, bark, 
grass, hides, and those of stone embracing earth, clay, and the like. 
subject is especially concerned with the origin and development 
of the latter. The simplest kind of durable house or shelter is 
the cave, the choice of which for habitation generally leads ulti- 

‘Presidential address delivered before the Anthropological Society of Washington, 
April t2, roro, Thisaddress was accompanied by steteopticon. views [llustrating many 
‘ol the points presented, which cannot be reproduced as illustrations. 
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mately into permanent structures. The cave as an element in 
the history of human habitation is conditioned in its influence by 
its geographical extension, 

You may have noticed that | have spoken of the intimate con- 
nection of history and geographv,and it may be added that in using 
the former term | include in it both ethnology and archeology, 
It seems to me that the time is coming when the science of history 
will no longer be made up solely of descriptions of past events, 
even when including within its ken economics and institutions, 
but will embrace a study of cultural life in its broadest significance, 
The time is not far distant when the discoveries of the ethnographer 
will enlarge the scope of history, so that this science will embrace 
all forms of culture, among all men, both low and high in develop- 
ment. Ethnology is destined to infuse into history à meaning 
more comprehensive than it has yet had and to bring into sharper 
relief the relation of cultural life and geographical surroundings. 

Human thought, as expressed by material culture, language, 
and beliefs, is modified to a certain extent by survivals of past 
environments. Іп early conditions this modification was strong, 
but later, when man had obtained greater control over his sur- 
roundings, external conditions lost some of their power. The 
character of primitive habitations is perhaps more influenced by 
environment than any other product of man's intelligence, but 
even in them we find surviving traces of former conditions! The 
effect which the adoption of caves as habitations has had on the 
construction of buildings within them illustrates this statement, 
Originally caves were sought out for protection from elements, but 
in the course of time, possibly from conservatism, man continued 
to construct buildings in caves and to live in caverns long after 
necessity for them had ceased. The fact that nothing of man's 
manufacture is more profoundly modified by environment than his 
habitation, gives to caves or cave-lwellings a great importance in 
the study of the interrelations of history and geography. 

The reason that led man originally to seek caves for habitation 
was a! desire for shelter [rom the elements, but not so much protec- 


The effect of migration and retention of cultura) survivals of former environments 
should not be overlooked although as time passes it becomes more and more obscure. 
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tion lor himself as for others—for his offspring. Caves were early 
used for the hiding away of food and secretion of other property, 
as sacred images and ceremonial paraphernalia, for burial places, 
and as chambers for the performance of sacred rites. Their use 
for habitation was secondary, the primary motive being mainly 
altruistic, the same as that which leads the insect, bird, and mam- 
mal to make their nests. 

As one of the few crafts man shares with animals is the building 
habit, it is natural for us, on the very threshold of the subject, to 
consider the influence of environment on lower intelligences as 
expressed by insects, birds, mammals; or perhaps it might be better 
to say, the study of the habitations of lower animals should go 
hand in hand with those oí natural man. We are immediately 
informed that the bird acts not from reason but from inherited 
habit or instinct. The first swallows which built under the eaves 
of a house or in a chimney of the same surely had no inherited 
instinct to guide them. This choice was certainly not due to former 
teaching, in the site that has been inherited but to an independent 
use of mind which recognized the advantage of a new environ- 
mental condition. It does not seem unreasonable to suppose that 
the birds that first built their nests under overhanging cliffs did 
so for the same reason that men built in similar places. Both 
bird and man saw that the caves were advantageous for shelter 
and built accordingly. 

The cave-swallow builds its nest of available material as stones, 
clay and twigs. 1 possess a photograph showing one of these animal 
cliff-Iwellings which indicates how close a parallelism сап be 

! This great. "untilled field of comparative psychology," us pointed out by a re- 
viewer. In The Atheneum. (Aug. 10, 1910), ol. Dr. H. C, McCook's Amt Communities 
amd how they are Governed, “will be extended from the primitive human type to the 
comeptions of other animale but zoologists must find the malicriala." Although 
somewhat forelgn to: my subject the following comment by Dr Cook on the discovery 
of a story in an ant's nest eight feet deep ls instrüctive: 

“Those who are curious in such comparisons might find grounds here for n striking 
parallel between the achievement of an ant three-eighthe of an inch high (long) and ol 
a man one hundred and seventy-six thes as high (five and one-half feet), Were we 
to reckon on $ proportionate rate af progress between the two on the basia of height, 
our man would have to be credited with o storied structure one thousand four liundred 
and eight feet. deep." 
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traced in the choice of a site and material for a building by animals 
and man as determined by their environment—a most fascinating 
subject to which | can give only brief mention at this time. The 
outcome of the comparison is that there appears to be a general 
psychic law showing identity of thought among animals and men 
in the construction of buildings or nests where available material 
and geographical conditions are the same, 

Life in caves passes naturally into one in permanent houses 
of stone or clay. If we follow Ratsel in his conclusion that “thè 
germ of stone architecture" arose from "the habit of dwelling in 
caves widely spread in primitive times and not yet obsolete," then 
the geographical distribution of caves has largely determined the 
sites of monument development and consequently of civilization. 
The effect of stone buildings made by one generation on development 
of the culture in the next and subsequent generations is very con- 
siderable, and the perpetual existence of monuments is a continual 
stimulus acting on the mind to interest it in past history and create 
a pride in former achievements. It is self evident that a race, 
each generation of which builds houses of perishable material, 
leaves little evidence of its past history and whenever the creations 
of one generation fall into decay in the next there remains nothing 
to which tradition may point with pride. If the past adds nothing 
to the present a race progress is not possible. Stone habitations 
become monuments and endure, not only serving as an inspiration 
for new endeavor but also securing lasting models for future gen- 
erations. It is on these accounts that the limits of artificial cave 
habitations are almost always the same as those of higher human 
culture, historic and prehistoric." 

Caves showing evidences of habitations are widely distributed 
geographically. Beginning with China a belt of cave-dwellings 
extends across India to Asia Minor and Arabia following both shores 
of the Mediterranean, continuing into the Canary Islands, the 
West Indies, Mexico, North and South America. Wherever geo- 
logical conditions furnish a rock that can readily be worked into 
suitable caves t there are generally found ruins of stone buildings, 


i Higher culture without permanent habitations or zacred edifices is almost in- 
conc rable, 
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and where these exist there we are almost sure to sce other evidences 
of past culture. 

Two lines of architectural evolution reach back to the cave 
as the original form: (1) growth of a building within a natural 
cave, and (2) evolution of a building from an artificial cave. While 
natural caves must theoretically have formed the earlier shelter, 
we find, when the character of the rock permits, that artificial 
caves were constructed almost contemporaneously with them. 

The use of unmodified natural caverns for shelter cannot be 
considered at length at this time, but in passing it may be pointed 
out that, while not limited to any one geographical location or cli- 
matic condition, they are necessarily found under certain geological 
conditions, Existing historical, legendary, and archeological 
accounts! of human habitations in natural caves of Europe are very 
numerous, but no extensive literature exists on the natural cave-man 
of Asia, Africa, and America. The association of human remains 
with those of extinct animals in European caves carries the antiquity 
of man into late geological formations. The limited observations 
on New World caves rather than the poverty of the subject makes 
it difficult, almost impossible in fact, to institute an adequate com- 
parison of the culture or relative age of the natural cave-man of 
America and Europe. 

In order to show how little work has been done on this subject in 
America, let me call your attention to one of many examples. At the 
close of the fifteenth century when Columbus discovered America 
there were cave-dwellers in certain regions of the West Indies, which 
were mentioned in the writings of early historians. The people who 
inhabited the greater part of these islands were dwellers in the open 
and had attained a considerable cultural elevation as shown in 
the polished stone objects called “collars and three-pointed 
idois or zemis. The germ of this culture came from South America. 
In addition there were settlements of Caribs who had migrated 
northward from South America along the Lesser Antilles as far as 
Vieques island and the eastern shore of Porto Rico. [t would appear 
from history that there were at least three distinct stocks, indicating 


‘Wm, Boyd Dawkina. Cave Hating: Researches om the Evidence of Caves Respect- 
ing the Early Inhabitants of Europe, London, 1874. 
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three kinds of culture, in the West Indies at the epoch of discovery. 
The first and most primitive of these three were the cave-dwellers, 
remnants of an aboriginal people once spread all over the West 
Indies, but at that time inhabiting the western ends of Cuba and 
Hayti: They were known to early writers as the Guanahatibibes,' 
and were said to have been low in cultural development, possessing 
a characteristic idiom, their livelihood being obtained by fishing, 
hunting, or gathering wild fruits or roots. These apparently had 
not yet become an agricultural people, and had no knowledge of 
how to prepare cassava Írom the poisonous root of the yuca. 

The existence of this race of natural cave-dwellers in the West 
Indies has long been known through legends extant since the time 
of Columbus. Roman Pane, the oldest folk-lorist of the American 
Indians, in one of the legends of the natives of Hayti refers incid- 
entally to their former life in caves—a legend which was no doubt 
founded on historical fact. It is known that some of the Haytian 
caves were inhabited by man at the discovery of the island, and 
we may infer that these troglodytes were survivals of an antecedent 
epoch, referred to in the legend, when the aborigines of the island 
were cave-dwellers. 

While, as seen from the above remarks, evidence drawn from 
folk-lore supports history, the archeological verification has yet to 
be gathered. Our knowledge of the character of the West Indian 
cave-culture is fragmentary and can be greatly enlarged by sys- 
tematic excavation of the caves of Cuba, Hayti, and Porto Rico. 
Skeletal remains which may be referred to the cave-men of Cuba 
have been investigated by several Cuban anthropologists, who have 
regarded them as among the oldest in America, A comparison of 
the culture of these cave-men with those of Europe would be very 
instructive but it is manifestly impossible considering our limited 
knowledge of the former, Here is an opportunity for the study 
of cave-men at our very door, practically within our domain, which 

! In western Cuba: their province in Hayti was called Gaucuarima. — The structures 
cnlled "cacimbas" in the Isle of Pines and eisewhere in western Cuba тау have been 
made by the prehistoric cave-dwellers o£. Cuba. — These cacimbas are jarge earthen 
jars, apparently fashioned and baked in place, filling a hole six feet deep, with rim 
leve] with the auríace ef the ground. Additional study is necessary t6 determine 
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offers a most fascinating field rich with harvest to our historians, 
folk-lorists, and archeologists.’ 

A comparison of artificial caves and buildings constructed in 
natural caverns in the Old and New Worlds is much easier to make 
than that of the natural caves of the two hemispheres on account of 
the abundant known material. Both America and the Old World 
have an extensive literature of artificial caves used for habitations or 
natural caves sheltering buildings of size. Historically speaking we 
have little information regarding the life of man in artificial caves 
or in buildings in natural caverns in America, but this lack may be 
supplemented by the contributions of archeology, and our knowledge 
may be enriched by a study of the folklore* of the Pueblo Indians, 

In addition to legends capable of verification by archeology, the 
Hopi also have others less definite which, although vague, are still 
as worthy of belief as those dealing with the period of history, if 
taken symbolically. Pueblo legends all agree that the human race 
originated in an underworld and climbed to the surface, where it 
now dwells, through an opening which the Hopi call “the Sipapd.” 
A. comparative study of these stories among different pueblos reveals 
the fact that this emergence opening does not always have the same 
position, creating doubts as to the authenticity of the location ol 
Sipapt and raising a suspicion that geographically it is not to be 
taken literally but varies with the clan or larger group. Moreover 
the legend, greatly obscured by esoteric and symbolic interpretation, 
may indicate a local prehistoric évent.? [t is usual to interpret "the 
Sipapü" as the original orifice of emergence common to all members 
of the human race, but tt is worth while to consider whether it does 








i MrJ: N. B -Hewitt has also called my attention to the following legend on an 
old map by De l'1sle near what la now Williamsport, Pennsylvania: “len Tionontatecaga 
qui habitent dans des cavernes pour se deffemire ile la grande chaleur." 

UThe legenda of the lile.of some of the Hopi clana in the cli houses of the Navaho 
National Monument, possibly vague ns to the exact site of these cliff dwellings, ure ns 
vivid to them as their life in any historic ruin like Awntobi. “These legends do not 
always seler to historic times, but often indicate the individual cliff-dwelling once 
inhabited by specific clans. as those In the Chelly canyon, which cames well into the 
historie period although not recorded in historical documenta. 

1Or the present conception of a aniversal Sipapü may have been a generalization 
fram a purely local historical account of the passage of culture fram the caves to the 
open. 
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not sometimes refer to the passage from a previous culture. If we 
interpret the underworld! to be a prehistoric underground habita- 
tion, we can bring several facts of archeology and ethnology to its 
support. 

There can hardly be a doubt that the remote ancestor of the 
cliff-pueblo was an inhabitant of a natural cave, and that the con- 
struction of an artificial cave and a pit-dwelling was also early in 
time. As man developed into a mason? he outgrew the: narrow 
bounds of a cavern and, erecting buildings in front of hts artificial 
caves, relegated the latter to storage or ceremonial purposes, just 
as in certain placesin Asia Minor caves are granaries and have houses 
in [rant of them which are inhabited. 

Knowing as we do that early man in Europe inhabited natural 
caves the question naturally arises why there is a total absence in 
Europe of large villages like the great cliff-houses of Arizona and 
Colorado. This is partly due to the limited size of the caves, for 
there are no European caverns suitable or ample enough to contain 
large villages. The step from the cave-dwelling to the construc- 
tion of stone buildings in the open was an early one and was 
probably brought about by overcrowding. After the population 
of the cave had outgrown its limits two remedies were possible for 
accommodation of the increase. Crowded out of caves by enlarge- 
ment in numbers, man was forced either to build rooms in front of 
the caves he had excavated or, cutting free from the cliffs, to con- 
struct an independent house in the plain or on the mesa. 


!The "pit-fwellings," et us they are sometimes designated “underground babl- 
tations," referred to throughout this lecture are allied to but not identical with cliff 
dwellings and pueblos. Cliff dwellings are of two kinda: cavate rooms or those arti- 
ficially excavated in the walls of cliffs and cliff-houses, or cliff -pueblos, houses or pueblos 
with walls built ln natural caves. — There lè of course no strict line of demarkation 
between these different types and some settlements are compoaites of two or more 
kinds of dwellings. The pit-dwellinga belong to a distinct type of southwestern ruins, 
represented in cliff-dwellings and pueblos by the suübterranean sacred room or kiva. 

t The training of primitive man Into a mason was rapid wherever rocks about film 
could be worked with rudeimplements — The excavation of caves led to stone buildings, 
Mà berter lllustration of the dependence of architecture an the character of rock can be 
found than by a comparison of the prehistoric monuments of Cuba and Yucatan. Easily 
worked rocks of the latter country made possible the magnificent temples that. have 
been the wonder af archeologists 
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It is not unlikely, also, that in some instances he first inhabited 
pit-dwellings or habitations under ground. Such simple dwellings 
as these were not unlike some ancient aboriginal habitations of 
California or the earth lodges in the plains east of the plateau region. 
If we regard the so-called cavate lodges and the pit-dwellings as 
primordial dwellings, much that is incomprehensible in cliff-lwelling 
architecture can be readily explained. 

Although numerous examples of pit-dwellings in the Southwest 
may be mentioned, the Old Caves near Flagstaff, Arizona, are 
among the best representatives. A visitor on approaching one of 
these habitations first observes on top of an elevation broken down 
walls of one-storied rooms forming a cluster, the ground plan of 
which would not be unlike a checker board.! These walls, con- 
structed of lawa-blocks, gave to this cluster of rooms the appearance 
of a small one-storied pueblo, but on entering the enclosures one sees 
in the middle of each floor a vertical entrance through which the 
inhabitants descended to a subterranean chamber, excavated in the 
solid rock. This underground chamber was entered from lateral 
rooms by doorways which also had been excavated in the lava con- 
glomerate. From the plastering on the walls of these rooms it is 
evident that they were not used simply for storage, but served for 
habitations and were true pit-dwellings.? Let us consider still an- 
other example of these early subterranean houses with vertical en- 
trances inhahited by the aborigines of Arizona. Certain ruins on the 
Little Colorado have underground rooms that indicate even better 
than the Old Caves the character of pit-room culture antedating the 
free buildings called pueblos. Some of the best of these exist in 
considerable numbers in a cluster of ruins near the Black Falls of 
the Little Colorado. These rooms are underground, single, multiple, 
or arranged in rows, being generally found in the shelter of a low 
outcropping rock formation sometimes occurring at the base of a 
low cliff on top of which is a pueblo ruin. Their form is generally 


!Simllar wall forming am enclosure into which open the doorwayy of cave- 
aed Feira, Voi, 1. 

* | recognize in these pit-rooms the precursors ol the subterrancun kivas, the vertical 
entrance representing à hatchway. 
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round or they have rounded corners, one side being the cliff walls. 
A row of underground rooms of this type morphologically resembles 
a series of subterranean kivas, There is nothing to show that they 
were specialized for ceremonial purposes, but they are believed to 
belong to the type of subterranean dwelling called a “pit-room," 
of which the kiva is the modern survival. 

Some of the Armenian cave-dwellings belong to that type of 
cavate house characterized by a vertical entrance. In the writings 
of Xenophon there is said to occur the following reference to these 
troglodytes visited by Polycrates and certain others of his command, 
“Their houses were underground with entrances like that of a 
well though they were spacious below. The entrances for the 
animals were dug out but the men descended by means of ladders. 
In these houses there were goats, cows, chickens, and the young of 
thesame. The animals were fed on hay inside the houses which also 
held a store of wheat, barley, vegetables and. barley-beer in. great 
vessels." 

As in certain Southwestern cavate houses some of the cave- 
villages of Asia Minor had a series of houses above ground which 
were occupied, and another series, subterranean in position, entered 
by tunnels, and advantageously situated for protection from foes. 
The use of the underground rooms as places of refuge, those in 
the open serving as habitations, may furnish a clue to the use of 
cavate rooms under or behind houses in prehistoric New Mexico 
and Arizona. 

The Asiatic excavated rooms were used by their inhabitants for 
protection against Ibrahim Pasha, who with an Egyptian army in 
a campaign against Turkey came to a town of this character in 
Asia Minor. The people fled into their subterranean rooms, closing 
the entrance behind them by rolling great stones over the doorways,' 
so that the Egyptian soldiers could not force their way into these 
retreats.. When the latter were sorely in need of water and lowered 
buckets to draw it up from the wells it is said the people under- 
ground cut the ropes, causing the soldiers to withdraw. 

Doctor Ellsworth Huntington, in an interesting account of his 


"Тһе method of closing the doorway by rolling a great circular stone before it 
seems to have been common in the cave habitation: of Asia Minor. 
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visit to certain Druse caves in Syria, published in Harper's Magazine, 
for April (1910), has shown how this was possible. It appears that 
these caves were safe retreats in time of danger, being in communi- 
cation with houses above. He found in them remains of tanks 
from which water could be drawn by those in rooms above. It 
would not be possible to obtain water if there were hostile people 
in the caves below near the tanks. 

The most instructive réswmé of the dwellings of the aborigines 
of North America hàs been written by Herr Sarfert, who has 
considered many points of interest to the student of subterranean 
or cave habitations. [t would seem from his studies that under- 
ground habitations had a wide distribution in the New World in 
prehistoric times, and that there was a line of such, interrupted at 
intervals, extending from the Aleutian islands along the west coast 
of North America into Central America. The relation of the under- 
ground ceremonial room in California and the kiva in the pueblo 
region is not the least of many interesting suggestions in Herr 
Sarfert's article. 

Cavate habitations in cliffs on Oak Creek, a tributary of the 
Verde, Arizona, correspond with caves used by Guanches for 
ceremonies and burials in the Canaries. Many similar examples 
from the Old and New Worlds might have been chosen, some 
with buildings before them, others destitute of the same. In many 
instances these former habitations have become burial chambers, 
once deserted by the inhabitants; they were used later as cata- 
combs for the dead. Instances of this secondary use can be found 
all the way from China to the southwestern part of the United 
States, 

These artificial caves are not confined to Asia and America 
but are also abundant in Europe. Many are found in Germany? 
in France along the River Loire, where the older cave rooms now 
serve for storage, and new, occupied dwellings have been erected 
in front of them. "The caves of Dordogne, France, have been 
studied and their contents figured and described in the magnificent 





‘Haus und Dorf bei den Eigeborenen Nordamerikaa. Archis f. Antirojp. xxv. 
!Sec Lambert Karmer, Künnliche fohlem aus Aller Zrit, Wien. 1003. The 
examples described are from Germany and America. 
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work, Reliquiae Aquitamicae by Mm. Lartet and Cristy. The 
Aquitani of Caesar's time lived in caves, and the caverns of Dor- 
dogne were inhabited in the Middle Ages: According to M. Des- 
noyers, writes Boyd Dawkins, "In France there are at the present 
time whole villages including the church to be found in the rocks 
which are merely. caves modified, extended, and altered by the 
hand of man." 

The so-called Heidenlicher, Pagan-holes, at Goldback over- 
looking Lake Constance in South Germany may be taken as 
typical examples olf certain European cave-lwellings excavated in 
the loess formation, recalling those in tufa along the Verde in 
Arizona. My attention was first called to these Interesting caves 
by H. von Bayer who has given me an English translation fram a 
German account published in the Ueherlinger Badblatt (nes, 6 and 7, 
Aug. 6, 22, 1910) and a short notice published in 1827 in Gustav 
Schwab's, Der Bodensee nebst dem Rheinthal, As these descriptions 
are too long to quote in my address | have introduced a condensed 
account embodying the main features of the two. These caves 
are excavated in a cliff rising perpendicular from the lake about 
7 meters above the water level and were formerly approached by 
ladders from a narrow path that once skirted the shore. 

"The Heidenlócher formerly consisted of a series of rooms, chambers, 
cellars and niches connected with each other by hallways and stairs extending 
for a distance of almost a kilometer .. © The single rooms are of different 
sizes and shapes, some have groined arches or at least the beginning of them 
with the springers: others have flat ceilings, some have columns, pilasters, 
architraves and cornices: others are simple and without ornamentation. 
[n nearly all of them, however, are to be found stone benches, niches, window 
and door openings with grooves cut out to receive the frames and even the 
remains of wooden dowels. In some places in the cliff are to be seen niches 
and rifts which no doubt are remains of a former cave-dwelling," 

The present approach is by stone steps along the face of the 
cliff, the former stairs being badly disintegrated. There are now 
seven caves, a large number having been destroyed in 1846-48 
when a road was constructed between Ucberlingen and Ludwig- 
shafen. The first cave, entered by an arched doorway, is 3 meters 
high and has niches near the entrance. The second cave has two 
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windows open and à chimney. A niche in this opens into a third 
cave 1.8 meters high and 2 meters wide. The fourth cave, over 
2 meters high, has a gromed ceiling and stone bench at the opening. 
On a lower level lies à cave called "the chapel" from which one 
descends 7 steps to a path which bifurcates, one branch leading to 
the open, the other to a fifth cave which has two stone columns in 
the middle, supporting gothic arches. Two additional caves with 
niches and benches are extended a few steps along the level of the 
meadow lands. 

"Regarding the origin and purpose of these Heidenlócher there is not 
the Jeast historical information, No one knows who built them or lived in 
them, how old they are nor the purpose for which they were built. No 
chronicle nor historical record contains a single mention of them. Nothing 
has ever been found in the caves themselves which would aid in explaining 
them. Іп the family Beurer at Brunnensbach there figured for centuries as 
an heirloom a rare stone image which was found in the Heidenlócher—a large 
piece of quartz, in form similar to a sitting. man, This was perhaps of 
Celtic origin, for similar figures are frequently found in Gaelic graves; or, 
as others think, it may have represented 'God-father with the globe, pointing 
to the former use of the Heidenlécher by Christians. . . . The results of 
the various theories may: be summed up as follows: Our Heidenlocher were 
originally but few, simply caves dug in the rock, they were in time enlarged; 
multiplied, improved and embellished, and lastly treated with a sense of 
art; the small and simple ones are the oldest; they were the dwellings of 
the inhabitants of our region, first of the Celts, then the Suevians, the Romans 
and lastly the Allemanni; the name Heidenlócher must be ascribed to the 
Romans." 

The modern history of these heathen caves is Interesting. “Ав 
early as 1760 the city council of Ucherlingen ordered the destruction 
of the major portion of these caves because of their general use by 
jow tramps and vagabonds. 

"When in 1846 to 1848 the new road was built between Ueber- 
lingen and Ludwigshafer, a large portion of the Heidenlócher cut 
in. the cliff bordering on the lake was sacrificed. There are now 
only seven caves left of the former large number; they are visited 
annually by many tourists and are well cared for by the city as 
interesting relics of ancient times." Joseph V. Scheffel has chosen 
these caves as scenes for some of the incidents of Ekkehard. an 
interesting story laid in the tenth century. 
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We must not overlook in our studies underground dwellings in 
England or such structures as the chambered mound at New Grange 
in Ireland, which may be described as roofed subterranean chambers, 
counterparts of which are found in other parts of the world. Rooms 
of this kind somewhat different in structure appear in the megalithic 
underground habitations, *weems" or "Picts' houses" of Scotland, 
and the Hebrides, the pit-dwellings of Jesao, the subterranean rooms 
of the California Indians, and the "pit-rooms" in southern Arizona. 
Spain has many artificial caves that were once inhabited and those 
in full sight of the Alhambra in Grenada are still used by Spanish 
Gypsies. Some of the Andalucian caves figured and described by 
Sr. Gongora, in his valuable memoir, Antiguedades Prehistoricas de 
Andalucia, closely resemble those of the southwestern part of the 
United States. Many accounts might be quoted in which the 
Etruscan caves, largely mortuary, are described; The remains 
found in caves along the Riviera, as those near Montone, have been 
described by several archeologists. 

To enumerate all varieties of artificial caves, pit-cwellings, 
and related forms of cliff dwellings would take me many hours— 
even a list of geographical locations where they occur would be of 
considerable size. IT should not omit to mention the monastic 
establishments and chapels of the Crimea built in caves, and those 
of the rugged Thessalian mountains, views of which appear in 
plates XXIV and xxv. 

Among the most interesting forms of Crimean troglodytic dwel- 
lings are those described by Prof. G. F. Wright in Records of the 
Past (vol. VI, part 1) near Bakhtci-Sarai, the crypts of Katchi- 
kalen and the “Valley of Jehoshaphat" (pl. xxv1). At the last men- 
tioned locality there is a promontory with precipitous faces on either 
side several hundred feet in height. The surface ia covered by 
massive ancient ruins, while many passages lead down to extensive 
excavations with the windows open out upon the face of the precipice 
below." 

Fergusson reports more than a thousand caves of architectural 
importance in the western part of India, and the cave-temples of 
Ellora may be regarded as the culmination of Braminic cave- 
architecture. There isa remarkable locality for the study of cave- 
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dwellings, called '"The Thousand Caves," in the mountains of Koko- 
Norin Cambodia. The loess formation in certain parts of China 
is fairly riddled with artificial habitations. Mr F. B. Wright has 
called my attention to caves of this kind at Shi-wan-tse, a place 
visited by him outside the Great Wall. 

There might also be called to your mind the rooms inhabited 
by. Greek priests, which have been excavated in large boulders, 
and inhabited natural caves in the Caucasus mountains; in some 
eases the cave mouth is filled in with an artificial wall, made of 
stones, reeds, or bamboo. |І cannot do more than mention the cliff 
buildings of this kind reported from our posseasions, the Philippines. 

Certain climatic resemblances, between the oases of the Sahara, 
in northern Africa, and the deserts of the Southwest have brought 
about remarkable similarities in habitations. We have in the 
Sahara region extending from Egypt through Tunis, Tripoli, and 
Morocco to the west coast of Africa, a region of subterranean 
dwellings reproducing in appearances those common to the arid 
belt of the New World. It is instructive to note the similarity 
of these ancient Berber homes and certain Pueblo dwellings. It 
is perhaps more than a coincidence that we have coexisting among 
the former, as with the latter, two architectural forms, one above 
ground, the other below, the one a cliff and pit-dwelling, the other 
an independent village. 

The character of Tunisian Berber towns can best be illustrated 
by a typical pit-habitation and town and for this comparison | have 
chosen Matmata and Medinine. The village of Matmata (Е ig. 39), 
neat Gabes, is certainly one of the most extraordinary underground 
settlements yet described* As the visitor approaches it, we are 
told, he sees no sign of a village but only a number of cistern-like 
depressions in the earth, each measuring about 30 feet in diameter. 
But standing on the edge of one of these depressions and looking 
over the side into it what a strange sight meets his eyes. Deep 
in these sunken areas he sees the inhabitants, dogs, camels, and human 
beings. This depression is a breathing place or sunken plaza into 
which rooms open through lateral passageways, which are exca- 

Die Troglodyten des Matmata, von Paul Traeger. Zeit. fur Elhnologie. 1906, 
р. 100. 
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vations in the walls of the depression. Some of these chambers 
are adorned with rugs and furniture. The sunken plaza is appar- 
ently the living place, entrance to it being by means of a subter- 
ranean tunnel, slanting upward, large enough for passage of man 
or beast. The troglodytic people which inhabit these subterranean 
chambers now number 1200, and there is historical evidence that 
they have lived in these sunken pits for centuries. The court or 





Fig. 10.—Maimata, Southern Tunis. Africa. 


sunken area into which the different rooms open is a common 
gathering place for the inhabitants, in which most of the household 
work is performed, the excavated chambers being often arranged 
one above another, serving as the sleeping rooms. 

There are several of these troglodytic towns in the arid deserts 
of Tunis, some of them wholly below the earth's surface: while 
others are partly above ground. The reasons man has resorted 
to this subterranean life in this region are to escape from the torrid 
sun that fercely beats down on the parched desert, and to obtain 
shelter from the rain and sand storms. A remarkable similarity 
between pueblos on the one side and another type of Tunisian town 
like Medinine on the other, is worthy of mention. Medinine, ге- 
garded by Hamy? as the Mapalia of Sallust, and probably the same 
ЕЕ ‘fe Tunis oe dibui dae XA Sites, Paria, 1904. 
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as the troglodytic town mentioned by Strabo, according to Traeger, 
is composed of long, narrow rows of rooms destitute of windows, 
their doorways looking out on a common court. The rooms of 
this village, as shown by the doors, are built one above another, 
facing in the same general direction. 





Fig. 49.—Medinine, Southern Tunis, Africa. 


A comparison of the accompanying view of Medinine (fig. 40) 
and the Hopi pueblo, Oraibi, cannot fail to reveal to the observer 
general likenesses with special differences. The buildings are four or 
five stories high with lateral doorways at different levels. Of minor 
resemblances, visible in the figure, may be mentioned the steps, 
stairs, or other footrests by which one ascends from the ground to 
the upper rooms. The row of these last, seen near the standing 
human hgure about half way up the side af the building, closelv 
recalls similar projecting stones found in some of the 


| cliff-dwellings 
in Arizona, Colorado, and New Mexico. 
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Traeger and Bruun have pointed out that a Saharan town like 
Medinine is architecturally an imitation in relief of the subterranean 
village, Matmata, one being above, the other underground. — [n the 
southwest there is a similar relation of the cave-dwelling and the 
pueblo built in the open. 

The relative age of Matmata and Medinine, as representing the 
African troglodyte and a village in the open, may aid us in deter- 
mining the relative age of the cliff-houses or rooms in artificial 
caves and the pueblos, Traeger regards the dwellings underground 
as constituting the older or the original form, and it would seem 
that the same is also true in the New World where there 1s evidence 
that the cavate rooms are older than the pueblos. The existence of 
several-storied dwellings in the Sahara and in our Southwest are 
explained as follows. The limited capacity of the caves in America 
had so crowded together the inhabitants that they were compelled to 
construct rooms one above another, a condition of congestion which 
survives in the pueblo. The multiple-storied Berber villages in 
the open have a pueblo form for the same reason. 

The Tunisian pueblos are inhabited by the Berbers, an aborig- 
inal people of North Africa, whose ancestors, there 1s every reason 
to believe, lived in similar habitations in the earliest historic times, 
In fact it is not impossible that the very people now inhabiting 
them are descendants of those who lived there in the time of Strabo 
or Sállust. It would appear that a residence for centuries in this 
peculiar form of dwelling may have led to certain habits of life 
which they share with our pueblos. Tt is foreign to the purpose 
of my address to enter into any intimate comparison of the culture 
of the sedentary prehistoric aborigines of the desert region of 
Africa with those of our Southwest, but it may not be out of place 
to state en passant, that there are deep-seated similarities in their 
customs, arts, and institutions, which are heritages of a cave life. 
Instructive parallels, for instance, might be detected in house owner- 
ship, matriarchal rights, and clan descent between the two. It 
would be strange if their ideas of building were not alike. 

Today, as of old, the Berber tribes are distinct from the nomads 
and are reputed to live in stone-built, hill villages with two-storied 
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houses," in marked contrast to the nomadic Arabs, who dwell in 
towns of tents. According to Ratzel in villages of the western Atlas 
“the greater part of the upper story consists of a sort of rough 
veranda ill suited to the severe climate of that mountain country. 
. .. lhe natives pass the winter in cellar-like vaults beneath the 
houses; and for the sake partly of warmth, partly of defense, the 
houses are built so close together that they often produce the im- 
pression of a village." This applies also to certain prehistoric 
Arizona house builders. — It is not too great a stretch of the imagin- 
ation to fancy that the former inhabitants of the Old Caves in the 
black lava hills that surround the San Fransciso mountains near 
Flagstaff, and those? in the neighborhood of the Black Falls, Arizona, 
may also, like the Berbers of the Atlas mountains in Morocco, have 
retired in winter for warmth to their "cellar like vaults beneath their 
houses." They likewise built close together, partly for warmth, 
partly for defense. 

But cliff dwellings in the Old and New Worlds are not always 
limited to arid climates although they are elsewhere used for 
warmth, or retreats from cold wintry blasts. The Eskimo villages 
at King island, in the Aleutians, is a noteworthy example of cliff 
dwellings overlooking the sea. This settlement; consisting of 40 
dwellings, is literally lashed by cords to the side of-a precipitous 
cliff, each habitation consisting of two chambers, an inner, partially 
excavated, and an outer constructed of poles or drift wood, the 
two communicating by a tunnel several feet in length. In the 
summer the hardy fishermen who inhabit this village live in the 
outer rooms which are little more than verandas but in winter 
they withdraw to the excavated rooms for protection from the cold 
sea breezes. 

The student of archeology of our Pueblo region has reason to 
congratulate himself on being able to interpret both major and minor 

! The upper story of a Kobyle village ls ordinarily added after the marriage of a son, 

* The Navaho call the Hopi, whose ancestors according to legends probably lived 
іп these ruina, the Ayakhini, people of (the kiva or) undér-ground houses. — (See the 
Franciscan Fathers of St. Michael, Am Ethwologic Dictionary of the Navako Language. 
p.135. Thisname is especially upplle to Walpl.) When this name was given them, 
before the present Walpi was built. the uncestors of the predominating clans of the 
Hopi may have been living in underground honses at Black Fults or elsewhere. 
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antiquities by ethnological data. It is a great help when Pueblo 
priests, descendants of the ancients, can serve as mentors in 
archeological research. The same may also be said of the arche- 
ologist who attempts a study of the past culture of the cave-men of 
Morocco and Algiers, always considered in the greater perspective 
of time. Unfortunately the archeology of the Berber region, prior 
to acculturation and influx of foreign tribes, is almost unknown. 
A knowledge of the cave-life of northern Africa, reaching as it does 
so far back in time, ought to aid us in comparison with more modern 
American cliff-dwellings. 

It rarely happens that so close à likeness between cave-dwellings 
of the two hemispheres can be pointed out as in those found in 
Cappadocia and New Mexico. Perhaps the most striking types for 
comparison are the so-called “cone dwellings.” None of the 
various cavate habitations of the Old World are more suggestive 
to the student of American cliff houses than those of the volcanic 
area west and southwest of Mt Argeus and Caesarea’ Mazaca, 
overlooking the Huyler and the valley of the Geureme in Cappa- 
docia(pl.xxvn,a). Many, perhaps the majority, of these were the 
works of Christian monks dating from the time of 5t. Basil. 

Many travelers have commented on resemblances in the geology 
of Syria, Palestine, and the arid regions of our Southwest. In 
some parts of Asia Minor we find the geological formations of Arizona 
so closely reproduced that one is amazed at the similarities, In one 
as in the other there are regions of volcanic tufa eroded into fantastic 
shapes. We should expect to find in countries, the geological feat- 
ures of which resemble each other so closely, a similarity in human 
habitations, 

This resemblance is evident in the cone dwellings near Martchan 
and those of the Otowi, New Mexico (pl. xxvi, b). — These cones 
are geologically considered the last stages in theerosion of tufaceous 
cliffsand as would beexpected we find associated with them all stages 
from the massive wall to a conical structure sometimes capped with the 
harder lava rock which has preserved it. The whole region in the 

i Casarea was the home ol Basil, the founder of the Rule of St. Basil first accepted 
іп Cuppadocia, as fnr back as the 4th century, but others date back to a much. earlier 
period. 
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neighborhood is volcanic in origin, and corisists of a thick layer of 
tufa overlaid with lava which is comparatively thin. Thistufa can be 
easily worked with primitive implements as stones or sticks; with 
a little patience chambers of any size could be excavated in it. 
Although some of the Asiatic excavations are 25 feet long by 13 feet 
wide, they might be made in a single month by one industrious 
workman. 

In the past centuries the tufa has been eroded into deep canyons 
lined by cones often tipped by a lava cap 300 feet above the level 
of the canyon. In places the sides of these cones have been eroded, 
s0 a5 to expose the chambers in their interiors that are now used for 
drying grapes or other fruits. Ingress is generally by means of 
parallel holes arranged in rows which, when the sides have been worn 
away, are no longer visible. The rooms are commonly small, a 
fact that led the older writers on the troglodytes to speak of them as 
a dwarfish race, from which arose the supposition that the ancients 
knew of the race of pygmies in Africa. This supposition, that 
the cave dwellers are pygmies,' is world-wide in distribution, al- 
ways due to the same cause — the small size of the excavated rooms. 
Thus, although many people believe that the former inhabitants 
of the cliff dwellings of Arizona were Pygmies, as every tyro knows; 
skeletons that occur in them do not support this theory. 

On entering one of these cone-dwellings of Cappadocia we find 
ourselves in a spacious chamber with shelves or niches excavated 
in the solid stone of the walls. The stairways resemble round tun- 
nels through which one ascends to an upper story through holes 
like those lateral openings by which one enters the room. The 
floors separating the upper from the lower stories were usually thick 
enough to hold the weight that might rest on them, but occasion- 
ally these floors have given way and fallen to the floor below, thus 

* The most ancient sedentary people of New Mexico, Arizona, and Colorado which 
preeeded the Pueblos lived In caves or pit-rooma and practiced cremation, Their 
culture center was in the neighborhood of the Rio Grande. Another stock which also 
cremated their dead Jived along the Gila and jes tributaries. In carly prehiatoric 
times the Little Colorado valley from Zuni to the Great Colorado, including Hopi, 
was practically uninhabited by sedentary people. Later it was peopled by colaniats 


from thee two cultural centers possibly a race largely composed of extra-Puchlo 
peoples that did not cremate the dead, 
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enlarging both rooms and forming a lofty chamber, In one instance 
nine stories were counted, but generally there are one, two, or four 
stories, their position appearing on the outside as small windows 
or peep-holes. 

Many of the cave dwellers of Cappadocia have in front of the 
excavated rooms a portico later in construction than the room as 
indicated by Greek or Roman arches and columns. In the interior 
occur also evidences of later occupation showing Christian origin 
or Byzantine culture. The customs of the natives living near the 
caves of this region differ slightly from those of an ordinary Berber 
village." 

| ask your permission to depart a little from the trend of my 
address and to consider the antiquity of these Cappadocian cave- 
dwellings, many of which are no doubt comparatively modern monas- 
tic dwellings though others reach back to a remote antiquity, Sayce 
regards Cappadocia as the original home of the Hittites, considering 
that in the hieroglyphy of this ancient people "cones are used as 
ideographs for king and country," If this be true the cone dwellings 
of Cappadocia were known and perhaps inhabited at the epoch of 
Hittite supremacy or about 1900 B. C. Although these caves 
were probably inhabited before this remote time no one has assigned 
them an older date. 

Diodorus, Strabo, and other early historians or geographers of 
antiquity have embodied in their writings an account of the tro- 
glodytes living on the coast of the Red Sea written by Agatharcides 
about 250 B. C. This account is instructive as perhaps the oldest 
known historic record of the culture of cave-dwellers. These troglo- 
dytes are described as a pastoral people, governed by chiefs who 
fought valiantly for their farms. “They made use of stone imple- 
ments, spears, and arrows. Women always finally parted the com- 
batants for their laws forbade a troglodyte to strike a woman. Their 
food consisted of meat of their herd, milk, and blood and of bones 


(Бог this material | am partly indebted to an instructive article by Professor 
J. R. S. Sterrett in the Century Magazine lor May, 1900, from which the statements 
here made are quoted, There ia considerable general literature on. the cave-dwell- 
ings of Cappadocia, one of the most accessible accounts being that in Records of the 
Ран. 
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which were crushed and mixed with meat so as to form a kind of hash 
which was wrapped im raw untanned skins and roasted. Butchers 
were regarded as unclean persons, They slaughtered only old and 
sickly animals for food. They did not regard human beings as their 
ancestors but looked upon the cattle and sheep which furnished them 
food as their parents, They went nude or dressed in skins. Those 
who were too old to work committed suicide by hanging themselves 
by the neck to the tails of wild bulls, who dragged them to death. 
Cripples anil those afflicted with incurable diseases were put to 
death. Herodotus says of the Ethiopian troglodytes that they were 
swift runners, fed on serpents and lizards, and had no real language 
but screeched like bats or twittered like birds," 

The highest form of cliff habitation in the New World is the 
cliff-pueblo which is practically a village built in a large natural 
cave, When the cliff-dwellers of Colorado had arrived at such per- 
fection in masonry that they could construct a village like the 
Cliff Palace of the Mesa Verde National Park they had progressed 
far beyond the primitive cave-house. This was the highest and 
most characteristic American form of stone cliff-dwelling north of 
Mexico and its counterpart is not known in the Old World. 

There are true cliff houses of this type in Asia as well as in America. 
The examples which have been chosen for illustration of this point 
are cliff«Iwellings situated in Shansi the northern province of China 
(pl xxvm, o). Thecliff-temple of the Mienshan mountains, one of 
many in that region, lies in à great mountain cave which reminded 
Boerschmann* of the" Cave of Winds" behind Niagara Falla. Although 
there is no architectural resemblance between this temple and a cliff- 
dwelling in Arizona (pl. xx vri В), both are constructed under an over- 

"Tt We instructive to note the evidences of totemism and tmatrlarchial descent 
that crop out in the above account. If we regard the Berbers or Tibbie is the lineal 
descendants Of the eliff-dwellers of North Africa, and the pueblos as living represen- 
tatives of American clilf-dwellers, several other common characteristics can be traced 
to 1 common influence. 

Dawkins says that "Dr. Livin, e alud " ж 
аа e Central A Africa, which ыы нына sake ites Sith (eie caria tech Ne 

' Ernst Boerschmann, Architektur und Kulturstudien in. China, Zeli. f. Erknol. 
4 оа Tum indebied to Herr Boerschmann for the use of his photograph 
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hanging cliff and it is interesting to note that the country in which 
both occur is semi-arid. A necessity for shelter is not so evident in 
the Chinese cliff-houses as in Colorado, but the same thought is ap- 
parent in the choice of the sites of these cliff-houses. They show 
that in localities thousandsof milesapart, where geological conditions 
favor the custom of constructing villages in natural caverns, there 
these structures have been found. Tt must be inferred, however, 
that, aside from the site occupied, the architectural features of the 
two are unlike although characteristic. The cliff-temples in the 
Shansi are thoroughly Chinese, the Colorado cliff dwellings are 
aboriginal American, a diversity pointing to an influence to which 
the cave is secondary, to some power which is stronger than the 
external influence in its effect on the forms of cliff-dwellings, While 
this power exerts itself strongly on the highest, it is not as potent 
on the lowest. The excavated caves of lower cultures in regions 
widely separated show closer resemblances than those made by 
more civilized men. The simpler the cultural life the closer its 
resemblance in different regions of the globe where environment is 
identical, 

Another secondary use for caves which connects them with 
habitations and is found on both continents dating back to early 
times is their adoption for mortuary purposes. The cave originally 
built for a habitation in course of time is deserted by the living and 
becomes a burial place just as the subterranean cavern becomes a 
catacomb, This secondary use is connected with its adoption as 
a resort for priests, who would withdraw from the world for cere- 
monial or other reasons. The custom of burial in caves once estab- 
lished led to the construction of caves de-nove for tombs and cave 
shrines, possibly temples, which latter are made difficult of access 
and isolated to add to their mysterious character. Ancestor worship 
and fear of the dead intensifies a feeling of awe, and other men are 
unwilling to enter caves which were once inhabited and now contain 
the dead. 

Of many subjects connected with a comparative study of cave- 
dwellings in the Old and New Worlds a comparison of burial places 
and tombs of the two continents parallel with that of habitations 


AM. AMTH,, NR. 1334. 
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is one of the most instructive, but a consideration of this subject 
would manifestly enlarge my address to undue proportions. 

Although examples of prehistoric tunnelling occur in several 
localities In the New World none of these can compare in extent 
with the subterranean passages of Syracuse in Sicily. 

As in the Old World, so in the New, the cave is a resort for the 
priest who remains there to intercede with supernatural beings. As 
a place of burial it is sacred and in it at times are kept the sacred 
images and paraphernalia of worship. A fear of the cave due to 
superstition is not wholly confined to the Old World but is also 
found in the New. Neither Navaho nor Ute, successors ol the diff- 
house people, would enter the cliff-dwellings in early times. before 
white men took the lead. Such an act would, they believed, bring 
direful ills as blindness or even death to any one who ventured 
within these old habitations. 

As the cave life is probably older in the Old World than in the 
Mew so the cave dwelling of that continent is the most highly 
developed architecturally. Many of the rock temples of Egypt,— 
as the far famed rock-temple of Abu-simbel,—China, and India! are 
among the highest known examples of man's skill and expertness 
in rock cutting. Of all these none surpasses in interest and beauty 
the ancient far-famed cliff city of the Syrian deserts, called Petra. 

Situated not far from an old caravan route across the desert 
from Damascus to Mecca and protected from nomadic marauders 
by its marvelous position, Petra has been occu pied successively 
from most ancient times by Edomites, Phoenicians, Egyptians, 
and Romans, all of whom have left examples of their art in its 
rock-hewn temples and amphitheaters, shrines, and house walls. 
After passing through a narrow defile called the Sik whose per- 
pendicular walls tower above on each side a visitor sudden! y beholds 
the magnificent “Treasury of Ptolemy" cut on the side of the cliff. 
This beautiful temple, empty because without cave behind it, is 
but the beginning of a series of facades covering the high cliffs in 
the enlargement of the canyon at the base of which lies in ruins 
the fallen walls of buildings long ago deserted, As one studies 


(Emil Schlagintweit, {adieu ia Worl und Bild, Leipzig. 1890. Fergurean and 
Burgess, The Cave Temples of India. London, 1888. 
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this greatest of all cliff cities! built by human hands in the variegated 
rocks of a Syrian desert he realizes the height cliff dwelling archi- 
tecture long ago reached in the Old World, as a protection from 
foes by isolation. This ruin with all its wealth and beauty is con- 
nected with the desert and an arid climate, the same conditions 
which characterize its humble representatives in the New World. 

I have sought for some explanation of the fact that the cliff - 
dwellings and pueblos built in caverns are confined to our Southwest 
and northern Mexico, and to the arid belt of Asia, Europe, and 
Africa. Why, for instance, is the distribution so circumscribed 
especially when we find evidences that man elsewhere, as in the 
West Indies, once lived in a previous stage in natural caverns. 1 
am inclined to recognize here the most striking instance of the in- 
fluence of environment and geological conditions. Nowhere else 
were there caves capacious enough, open to the air, and in many 
other ways suitable for the erection of dwellings. Other caverns 
are deeper, the limestone caves of the Alleghanies are more exten- 
sive, some of those of the West Indies as inaccessible, but the 
majority have narrow entrances and are otherwise unfitted for the 
development of cave dwellings. 

A study of the cliff-dwellings of the Old and New Worlds while 
showing, on the one hand, that surroundings have exerted marked 
influences in history, reveals on the other the weakness of the posi- 
tion that human history is solely à product of environment. H we 
were dealing with organic structures alone and the mind of man were 
wholly subservient to them, cave-men throughout the world would 
have a greater uniformity in culture, but there is another factor 
in the case, there is the human mind and will with its powers of 
overcoming environment, and there is in man a strong desire for 
sociological and therefore institutional development. Man's mind, 
especially in tlie higher stages, is not altogether plastic to conditions ; 
the desire to live in families, tribes, and other groupings, is strong 
enough to offset climate and physical conditions or to modify their 

'Aloia Musi}, Arabia Parea, Wien, 1907. Gustav Dalman Hermann, Раға 
und seine. Felsheiligtümer. Leipzig, 1908. Wim. Libbey, Jr, and Franklin E. Hoakins, 


Phe Jordan. Valley and Petra, New Vork, 1905. Also a popular account by the latter 
to the Geographica! Magazine. Sec also Scientific American, 1909. el alii. 
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influences as man wishes. Animals also have gregarious instincts 
but these have not overcome environmental influence, Primitive 
man is also more or leas subservient to it but civilized man rises above 
external conditions, creating for himself sociologic and institutional 
laws independent of his surroundings. 

It 1$ evident that while cave life has exerted a marked influence 
on natural man in the creation of the monumental habit of building 
and thus led to higher civilization, this habit is only one influence 
acting on human culture history. The higher culture of man is 
more complex and due to more complicated influences than this 
would imply. History is the result of external environment, geolog- 
ical and climatic, but this cause is not the only influence acting on 
man's mind through the centuries. Whether we approach our sub- 
ject from the historical, the cultural, or the geographical side we can 
not overlook the psychic or mind element in culture. It is instruc- 
tive to see how in different regions of the earth natural man has 
been similarly influenced by like environment іп constructing 
habitations, that limited influence from its nature is not lasting 
although in a measure hereditary but it will ultimately be powerless. 
Similarities of cave-dwellings in widely separated geographical 
localities mean that the human mind in early conditions is practic- 
ally the same everywhere, à principle that has the support of psy- 
chology. In later conditions the mind of the individual, while not 
necessarily superior to that of earlier times, enjoys the influence 
of accumulated survivals or the race inheritance of centuries of 
thought of other minds called culture. 

BUREAU OF ÅMERICAN ETHNOLOGY. 

Wasitrcrox, D. C. 


THE URAN: A NEW SOUTH AMERICAN LINGUISTIC 
STOCK 


Bv ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN 


\ \ THEN the late Dr Daniel G. Brinton published The 

j American Race (N. Y., 1891), he made the fallowing 

statement (p. 221): 

“The Puquinas are also known under the names Urus or Uros, Hunos and 
Ochoromas. They formerly lived on the islands and shores of Lake Titicaca, 
in the neighborhood of Pucarini, and in several villages of the diocese of 
Lima. Oliva avers that some of them were found on the coast near Lam- 
bayeque. If this is correct, they had doubtless been transported there by 
either the Incas or the Spanish authorities. They are uniformly spoken of 
as low in culture, shy of strangers and dull in intelligence.” 

This identification of "Puquinas" and Urus," which Brinton 
adopted, has been followed by other authorities since, including 
R. de la Grasserie, in his work on the "Puquina language," ! which 
is based upon the material in De Ore's famous Rituale seu Manuale 
Peruanum (Neapoli, 1607),:a copy of which in the Library of the 
British Museum served also for Brinton's investigations resulting 
in his article of 1890.2 De la Grasserie (p. 1) simply copies Brinton 
in his description and nomenclature of these Indians: “The Puquinas 
known also by the names of Urus, Uros, Hunos and Ochomazos, 
ete." Dr. P. Ehrenreich? in his résumé of the ethnography of 
South America at the beginning of the twentieth century, lists an 
“Ото or Puquina'" linguistic stock, with the remark (p. 65): "In 
аа данаја: Langue Puquina, Texies Puquina Contenus dans ]e 
Rituale seu Manuale Pernanum de Geronimo de Ore, publi a Naples en 1607. IYaprés 
un exemplaire trouvé A ls Bibliothèque Nationale de Parle, Avec texte espagnol en 
regard, traduction analvtique interlinéaire, vocabulaire et essai dé grammaire. Leip- 
тің, 1894. Рр. 67. 

! Note on the Puquina Language of Peru..— Proc. Amer. Philar, Soc., Vol. X XVII 
1800. рр. 242-248. 

! Die Ethnograplie Südamerikas im Beginn des XX Jahrhunderta unter besnnil - 
егег Berücksichtigung der Muturvülker. Archiv, fiir Anthropologie, N. E, Bd: HI, 
tpo рр. 39-75. (15 
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the midst of the Kolya population there still dwell on Lake Titicaca 
remains of the much disintegrated Uru or Puquina, an independent 
group, whose language has recently been investigated by Uhle: 
The language treated under this name by Raoul de la Grasserie 
seems to belong to a different people." 

The studies of Uhle! were made during his travels in Bolivia 
and Peru in the years 1895-1896. In a letter dated from Lima, 
May 17, 1896, Dr Uhle says that the Uros of Iruitu are linguistically 
identical with those of the interior of the province of Carangas, 
and concludes that once they probably occupied the region from 
Lake Titicaca almost to the Argentinian frontier. In another letter 
(Sept. 23, 1896) he states that at Iruitu there are 10 men, 14 women, 
and 9 children who still speak Uro as their mother-tongue, and 
that, in all probability, no dialectic differences of marked character 
exist in the language. He also observes that "the Puquina-Uro 
of Raoul de la Grasserie is totally different from my Uro," adding 
that, if. the latter was earlier spoken about Lake Titicaca, there is 
not mucli place there for the former. While at Iruitu, Dr Uhle 
undertook the difficult task of making himself acquainted with the 
Uro language, whose exact place among the families of speech of 
the South American Indians he was not able to assign. The 
material* obtained by him, consisting of a vocabulary of some 600 
words, many sentences, etc., seems never to have been published. 
Bandelier? the most recent ethnologist to refer to these Uros, 
contents himself with' remarking, in a footnote (p. 36, no. 50) that, 
since Uhle's studies have not appeared in print, he will not venture 
to indicate the ethnological position of these Indians. He does 
not seem to have looked into the data of Polo discussed below. 

The mistaken identification of the Uran with the Puquinan 
tongue is met with in Hervas, and from him was taken over by 
Adelung-Vater and later writers, This identification, however, 
does not occur in some of the earlier authorities who have treated 
of the region in question. Garcilaso de la Vega,‘ ¢. ¢.. who makes 

"Reisen in. Bolivia und Pen; Ges. f. Erdh. su Berlin, Verhdig. Bd. XXIII, 
1896, рр. 357-360. 

"Ueber die Sprache der Uros in Bolivia. | Globs:, Bd; LXIX, 1896, p. 19. 

‘The Islands of Titicaca and Coail, N. Y., 1910. 

* Historia General de fax Indias, Рес. М, НЬ. з. сар. 13. 
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the distinction in these terms, "the Puquinas, Collas, Urus, Yuncas, 
and other Indian nations.” 

It was not, however, until 1901 that linguistic data of the Uros, 
of sufficient extent to settle the matter beyond all question, were 
on record, In that year, Sr José Toribio Polo published an article 
on the Indies Uros del Peru y Bolivia, containing a vocabulary of 
some 350 words, besides some 30 phrases, etc., with lexicographical, 
phonetical and grammatical, historical-ethnographical, observa- 
tions, etc. This important contribution to the study of the native 
languages of South America, has been given little or no attention 
since its appearance, probably by reason of the general inaccessi- 
bility of the journal in which it was printed. It was not seen by 
the present writer, when he compiled his list of South American 
linguistic stocks in 1906, but he has since been able to obtain a copy. 
Eric Boman, in his Les Antiquités de la Région Andine de la Répu- 
blique Argentine (Paris, 1907-1908) discusses the Uros (Vol І, 
pp. 67-73) and recognizes, on the basis of the evidence in Polo's 
monograph, from which he cites, the language of these Indians as 
an independent stock, absolutely distinct from that of the Puquinas. 
This the present writer is able to confirm, beyond all doubt, from 
examination of the original material furnished by Polo. Besides 
the linguistic data already mentioned, Sr Polo gives a Puquina- 
Uro-Spanish comparative vocabulary of 20 words, including the 
numerals 1—10 (p. 456), the text of the Pater Noster in Puquina 
(de Ore) and (p. 457), a list of seven words in Atacameno and Uro, 
quite sufficient to disprove any suspected relationship between 
these two languages, a conclusion confirmed by the present writer, 
who has carefully compared the Uran material in Polo with the 
Atacamefian of Vaisse, Hoyos, and Echeverria y Reyes in their 
Glosario de la Lengua Alacamefia (Santiago, 1896). 

The vocabulary of Polo was obtained by him in 1897 from the 
Indians of Nazacara, whom he visited for that special purpose. 
In the language of the Uros, as spoken in their various settlements, 
there may be some dialectic or local differences. It would seem 
probable that the Uran linguistic stock was once disseminated over 


“Rol, de la Soc, Geogr. de Lima, vol. X, root. pp. 445-483. 
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the region from the shores of Lake Titicaca to Lake Poopó (or 
Aullagas) and the island of Panza, along the whole course of the 
Rio Desaguadero, i. ¢., roughly from 16? to 19? s. lat. The diffusion 
of the Aymara language among the Uras has been so great that, 
according to Polo (p. 446), the extinction of the mother-tongue of 
the latter is a matter of only a few years. Itis probable, however, 
that the adoption of Aymara as a means of communication with the 
outside world, will not so soon entail the complete abandonment 
of the Uran language. According to Polo the Uran language is 
still spoken in the following places: 

Ahuallamaya, Some 20 km. from Ancoaqui and 40 km. from lake 
Titicaca, 

Ancoagui, On the left bank of the Desaguadero, 23 km: from dake 
Titicaca. 

fruitu: Some 12 km. from the mouth of the Desaguadero, in s. lat. 
16° 31" 40". 

Nazacara. Situated 64 km. from Lake Titicaca and 25 km. from 
Ahuallamaya, a little north of 17* s. lat. 

Simiflaque. An islet in the Peruvian Desaguadero, 6 km. from the 
village of the same name. Here the Indians all, or nearly all, 
speak Aymará. 

Зајараіа. Situated 5 km. from the village of Desaguadero, in 
Peruvian territory—“the habitual residence of the Uros: it 
is an estancia where some cattle are bred." 

The. Uran language is said to be spoken also on the island of 
Panza and perhaps also elsewhere in the region of Lake Poopó or 
Aullagas, but few natives use it freely and openly, their ordinary 
speech being Aymará. Polo further informs us (p. 446): "In 1873 
there existed the Uro haciendas of Chearague, Taguau, Tacacaiani, 
Chicant-uma, Machachaca-marca, Arcuni-uma, Huallaqueri, Cala- 
yampant, and Tocavi; and the inhabitants of the Peruvian district 
of Desaguadero numbered 937 (males 448, females 489), of whom 
809 were Indians," 

Boman (p. 72) identifies the Uros of the region of the Desa- 
guadero with the Changos, also called "Uros," of the Pacific coast 
country further south and gives these Indians a far wider extension 
than the facts really justify, making the Uros the primitive pre- 
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Quechuan, pre-Aymaran and pre-Yuncan inhabitants of the Peru- 
Bolivian area. If there were any Uros in the Changoan region 
(speaking the tongue here considered), they must have been Inca 
“colonists.” 

Since there exists in English no linguistic material whatever 
of the Uran stock, it may be well to give here a brief vocabulary 
extracted and re-arranged from that of Polo, his Spanish ortho- 
graphy being retained: 


ENGLISH Ugo ENGLISH Ugo 

Arm ñini Fire uji 

Axe рош Finger isha 

Backbone sikki Fish kuuli 

Bad kkara Flesh jilli 

Balsa tusa Flower ochsachy 

Bird calpu Food iule 

Blood loque Foot koochu 

Blue coya Friend palitak 

Bone siji Good chumscacicsi 

Bridge pacsi Great chachacuai; 

Brother chichala chucscara 

Cloud siri Green cayupiti; chakni 

Cold Jipo Head achi 

Come cuchaini Heart сві 

Daughter machi: kuhuai Heat siye 

Day makefia House Киуа 

Devil huaraco Hushand tucunchai 

Die chuticaque ! hui; ami; huai 

Dog паси Indian vecuscal 

Door shama Kill cous 

Drink hulsaisi Leg lise 

Ear kuni Lasso quisi 

Eat niknutsaisi:lucha; Lizard piasona 
lule Maize tura 

Earth yoka Man lucuhiuahua 

Egg aine Moon chisi; chacaisi 

Enemy quekcachine Mother шап; тауі 

Еуе shucui; chuqui Mouth ata 

Par-off hasque Much yuk 

“ather apai Name tuqui 
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Night uyani; Stone masi 

No anapecuchai Sun stuhui 

Nowe ова Talk (v.) chichicafia 

Old chakni Thou cuasi; amjal; 

Pot occhos; marca cohusi 

Rainbow turata Tongue natsi 

Кей ppana Tree hua 

River huihui Water coasi 

Road Micsi Weep chijen; 

Run абса; зиман Janchiscaria 

Salt vec We uchunik 

Sand taya Wife kunt; 

Sea tari tuücunhualiua 

See chucau Wind Ири 

Shoulders lajje; tota Yes shipi 

Sick hasintinti You anchupk 

Sing hualchicafiani Young jouhue 

Sister kayo 1 shi 

Sky chicuya 2 piske 

Sleep (s). tacsuni 4 chep 

Snow Кани 4 расріс: расцс 

Snake chokora 5 pacnucu 

Sombrero itkara 6 pacchui 

Son ucsa rj tohoco 

Soul huahwari 8 eahonco 

Star huara-huara; 9 sankau 
kesias 10 kalo 


In Polo's vocabulary, as he himself suspected, some of the words 
given as synonyms are Aymaran, or, perhaps, in a few cases also, 
Quechuan. The Aymaran element in Uran, however, if Polo's 
material represents well, as it seems to do, the language as a whole, 
cannot be very large, and most of the Aymaran terms recorded in 
Uran vocabularies may be accounted for by the fact that these 
Indians speak Aymará as. well as their own mother-tongue. Their 
presence is thus chiefly incidental or rather accidental, the Uros 
having, in all probability, kept their native speech as far as possible 
free from foreign elements. The words achachila, larama, quillima, 
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huarahuara, given as variants for the Uro terms for "grandfather," 
"blue," "coal," "star," are Aymaran; while supaya, an alter- 
nate for "devil," marea, pot, and perhaps ѓіосағи, saliva, focota, 
гіре, аге Quechuan. On page 479 Polo gives a list of 14 Spanish 
loan-words in Uran, including Auaca (cow), sapatu (shoe), calzona 
(breeches), yehuyensis (mare, Irom yegua), palira (padre), ete. 

The sounds 5, v, d, f, Il, rr and z do not seem to occur in the lan- 
guage of the Uros.  Theadjective always precedes the noun, and has 
nomark of gender. The infinitive of the verb has several different 
terminations, apparently according to the words from which, when 
secondary, it is derived. Three tenses, present, past, and future, 
are distinguished by prefixed or suffixed particles, but the material 
at hand is not sufficient to enable one to settle the whole matter 
of conjugation, etc. Adverbs follow the verbs, except when used 
in. interrogative sentences, etc. In compound nouns Polo says 
(p. 480), “the components are arranged in the order which their 
signuhcation expresses, e. g., chekere-koche (shoe), from chekere (what 
is covered), and kocha (foot). The number of Uran words; whose 
etymology is known is, however, too small to settle this point com- 
pletely. 

The numeral system of the Uros deserves a few words. There 
are separate words for 1, 2, 3; then 4, 5, 6, are, respectively, pdcpic, 
paknucu, pacchui, in which à common first element pac appears; 
7, 8, 9, folioco, cohanco, samaco (also sankau), seem to have a common 
terminal -co; Fale, 10, is unrelated to the other numerals; 11, 12, 13, 
etc,, are kalost, halo-piske, kalo-chep, etc.; 20, 30, 40, ete., are piske- 
kalo, chep-kalo, pactic-kalo, etc.; 100 is kalo-kalo (also pac); and 
1,000 could be expressed by éalo-pac. 

Among the principal suffixes in the Uran language are the fol- 
lowing: 
~H; in names of male relatives, etc. (apat, fathers; sukwai, son: 

chichulas, brother, etc). 

-chi; in certain names of female relatives (achichi, grandmother; 
macht, daughter: ushakpischt, girl). 

-"i; in certain adjectives (chaknt, green; chikni, old). 

-5i; a frequent termination in nouns (coasi, water; mukbsi, cigar; 
chacsi, caca; lucsi, spoon; fucsi, stomach; polsi, axe; chequisi, 
lasso; chisi, moon; mast, stone; pacsi, bridge). 
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Among the suffixes of the infinitives are: -ai, -ana, -ant, -ana, 
ard, -chi, -4, -int, -k, -n, -qui, -si, N, ui, ete. 

There is a negative or privative particle, ana-, used as a prefix 
(e. g., ana-chuni, "ugly," i.e., "not beautiful"). This particle is also 
used some times with nouns (e. g. ana-karchichi, handles); 

Incorporation (or at least collocation) of the pronoun in the verb 
occiirs, as, &. g., /udicunkipec, “dost thou desire to eat?" This word 
is derived from luli, "to eat"; cun, "thou"; and kipec," to desire." 

The Uran language belongs to the class of American tongues 
which do not possess grammatical gender, know both prefixes and 
suffixes (but predominantly the latter), and also, in all probability 
have some forms of incorporation. But more material (texts, ete.) 
is needed to complete a satisfactory grammatical sketch. Re- 
duplication appears to be not infrequent. 

The etymology of the word Uru or Ure isnot known. Polo 
discusses the name (pp. 457-458), but the comparative philology 
exhibited is quite unscientific, The derivation suggested (p. 457) 
from the Aymará uri, unconquered, brave, while. not agreeing 
with the popular estimation of these Indians, i& worth considering. 
The old chroniclers term them "Uros," “Urus,” “Uroquillas,”’ 
"Urinsayas," etc. In the 17th century there was a proverb in 
vogue, "De indio Uro ningun hombre esta seguro (from the Uro 
Indian no man is safe)," and the term uro, or urt, seeme to have 
been in current use, in the sense of "dirty, ragged, rustic," etc. In 
the vocabulary of Polo the word for “Indian (Indi gena)" is yecuscat, 
concerning which he observes, in a foot-note (p. 471): "Perhaps 
Írom yecu, salt, indicating that the Indians proceeded from a salt- 
region, or from the sea, whose waters are salt." But this is one af 
the rather fanciful ideasindulged in more than once by the author. 
The term Uro does not, apparently, come from the Uran language. 
Some of the names of Uran settlements seem to be of Aymaran 
ongin. Thus, Ancoaqut, according to Polo, is derived [rom the 
Aymaran anko, "white," hake, "man,"—with which may be com- 
pared the tribe-name Yurazare, of Quechuan origin, and like signi- 
fication. Future investigation of the Uros and their language will, 
doubtless, clear up these uncertain matters. 

CLARK UNIVERSITY, 

WotCESTER, Mass 


THE EXPLORATION OF MOUNDS IN NORTH CAROLINA 
By CHARLES PEABODY 


М Мау, (910, in company with my little daughter. Margaret, 

| eleven years old, | made a short stay at Fayetteville, North 

Carolina, for the purpose of examining two small groups of 
mounds in the neighborhood. 

The first group is situated about twelve miles from the town 
toward the southwest and about five miles southwest of Hope 
Mills in Cumberland county on the main line of the Atlantic Coast 
Line and also on the Aberdeen and Rockfish Railroad. The second 
group is on the Duncan Shaw estate, about eight miles nearly due 
west of Fayetteville. Fayetteville is situated at the head of navi- 
gation on the Cape Fear river; in former times it was the terminus 
of a plank road leading to the western part of the state; this con- 
nection is still maintained by a direct line of railroad, and goods 
can be here transshipped directly to the sea by daily steamers on 
the Cape Fear. 

The country is gently undulating, well watered, and, as a whole, 
fertile; much of it is in the “‘sand-hill” district, and much was 
formerly covered with the magnificent long leaved pine (Pinus 
australis, Pinus palustris) from which turpentine ts derived: The 
great yellow masses of resin adhering to the trees are a character- 
istic feature of the somewhat sparse remains of the former forests. 
The sandy character of the land in the lower levels following the 
track of the Atlantic Coast Line makes the average of the remoter 
roads slow and deep; the twelve miles to and fro each day [rom 
Fayetteville, while picturesque, were tedious. [n the scrub timber 
a few consecutive wagon trips suffice to make a passable road and 
the multiplicitv of these is confusing: it is worthy of note that at 
one point in the woods near Fayetteville on the way to Hope Mills 
nine or more roads converge in a star-shaped figure. 

I am anxious at this time to express my appreciation of the 
courtesy of all with whom we came in contact in Fayetteville; a 
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hospitality to my little daughter and myself characteristic of the 
south was none the less to be enjoyed, and there were added to this 
a readiness and an ability to help the work along, to furnish labor, 
and a very just idea of the objects and of the results of our efforts. 
To Dr J. W. McNeil I am especially indebted for shelter, guidance, 
and advice, besides the fact that it was through him that I was 
informed of the existence of the mounds themselves. He informed 
my uncle, the Hon. J. C, Buxton of Winston-Salem, regarding the 
latter who. in turn told us and showed sufficient interest to visit 
us in the field. 

The present population of this part of Cumberland county is 
very largely of Scotch descent. Formerly the proportion was an 
exceedingly large one and the average of stature easily observed 
on the streets substantiates this, even if the great number of Scot- 
tish names did not suggest itat once. It has a certain anthropo- 
logical interest in that the name of Seventy-first, a township to the 
west of Fayetteville is accounted for by the tradition that during 
the times of the old muster-roll call there were seventy-one names 
there of men six feet or more tall. 

Ethnologically considered, the region was subject to a number 
of influences.’ The Siouan Woccon had a position on the Neuse 
river, and. the Siouan Catawba were not far away, in the present 
South. Carolina; the Iroquoian Cherokee extended from near this 
region westward, and the Algonquians also reached nearly to this 
point. Intertribal trade and feuds must have caused longer and 
shorter encampments and the known settlement of one tribe here 
would by no means make it necessary to attribute the present 
remains to that tribe. In connection with Indians the following 
reference by Mr C. J. Koon? is interesting; in speaking of Stan- 
ley and Montgomery counties further west he says that hfty years 
before (1824) bands of Indians used to go to Fayetteville armed with 
bows-and arrows, willing to show off their skill in archery, 

Not much work of a technical scientific nature has been done in 
archeology; a number of antiquities from Lenoir county have been 

аҹ. Je W: Powell, Seemih. Annal Report of the. Bureau of. American Ethnology, 
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variously reported and, in particular, reference may be made to the 
interesting mound described in the same county by J. M. Spain- 
hour). In a small mound only three by two meters in extent 
there were three burials in which the right hand of the skeleton 
restéd on a stone, an intentional posture the like of which was not 
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two meters. 


found during our excavations; a further exploration of the district 
is highly desirable, both for the purpose of elucidating modes of 
sepulture and to collate the material that may be found in this focus 
of Indian life. 

Numerous reports were brought in from time to time of mounds 
and antiquities somewhat widely scattered; a camping expedition 
of a month or so would be well repaid, and, failing larger explora- 
tions, if those who dig in the mounds on their own or others’ prop- 

— Cf. Annual Report of the Smithsonian Initinition for 1871, pp. 4o4; ff. 
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erty, would take careful note of what they find and communicate 
the results either to the writer at the Peabody Museum, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, or to the Smithsonian Institution at Washington a 
beginning at least could be made towards a satisfactory archeo- 
logical description of the region. 

The only mound of any size of any considerable importance 
opened by ourselves was in the group beyond Hope Mills (fig. 41). 
À somewhat detailed description of its excavation follows: the re- 
mainder of the mounds can be treated much more cursorily. The 
mound under consideration, known as mound | (figs. 42 and 43), was 
15.2 meters long and 13.1 meters wide, the longer axis running from 
west to east thirty-five degrees south: the highest point was .762 
meters above the level of the sorrounding soil, Considerable digging 
had already been done in the mound, as may be seen by reference 
to the map; the previously excavated portions are shawn by shading. 

In accordance. with the better custom where feasible, practically 
the entire mound was eut through in sections: it was staked out at 
intervals of two meters, the north and south coordinates being mum- 
bered in Roman numerals, the east and west in Arabic. The 
extent excavated was comprised between stakes I and IX and 
stakes 2 and 6. In many cases the trenches were carried quite 
deeper than the surrounding level; as not unfrequently the ground 
had been disturbed to greater depths. Thus eight trenches were 
distinguished, the four to the east being lettered A, B, C, D, and those 
towards the west numbered 1, 2, 3, 4 (fig. 44). The soil of the mound 
being exceedingly easy digging, the work executed by a crew of 
from four to six men was carried on from both ends at once, It 
may be remarked in passing that, in most mound exploration in 
the United States, working through a mound from the western end, 
sometimes a great temptation when it is known that that section 
is particularly rich, is attended with the disadvantage that the 
predominant west winds of our latitudes tend to blow the dust 
from the excavation over the workmen: asa whole working from the 
east is more advantageous. As the work proceeded a descrip- 
tion of the cross-sections of the mound was taken every two meters 
for the identification of the strata and signs of construction. At 
no time was it necessary to create a breast more than 1.15 meters 
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in height (at stake VI). Nothing especially striking occurred in 
the sections.  Quantities of charcoal and discolored soil were scat- 
tered through and there were innumerable roots and twigs, in some 
cases extending far below the level of the surrounding field. The 
presence of these roots is of importance in only two regards: (1) 
they have been a pernicious agent in the destruction of bones 





F. 42,— Mound I from the south. 


find (2) the constant presence of the roots prevents the deter- 
mination of how much of the charcoal and of other effects of 
are (notably the charring of the human bones) is due to man's 
agency and how much to the forest fire which at no remote period 
burned the mound over; fire will run a considerable distance under- 
ground. In my opinion much of the fine charcoal and of the dis- 
coloration of the ground are due to this cause, but the charring of 
the bones seems in large measure to be owing to something else. 
A "sod-line" was occasionally observed, notably at stake IV. 

The mound contained great quantities of human bones, some of 
them calcined. They were in bad condition, friable and broken, 
so much so that not one skull sufficiently intact far measuring 
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could be brought home. The experiment tried with an excellent skull 
discovered by my daughter of leaving it out over night to harden 
failed by reason of some predatory animals. Separate burials to 
the number of twenty-six were distinguished and noted in position 
on the map, but it is highly doubtful whether they are, the most of 
them, intentional separate burials at all. Where any order of inter- 
ment was discernible the bundle type seemed to be adopted with 
but little regard to orientation, or to the position, or to the placing 
or direction of the skull, The shallowest buriala were nos. 5, 7, 19, 





Fic. 43.—Mound I from the east. 


and 21, 25 centimeters down, and the deepest, no. 3, 91 centimeters 
down. Nos, 7 and 18 seemed to be double and no. 23 contained 
three skulls. No, 4 contained an interesting femur which presents 
a fracture. Dr W. C. Farabee, of Harvard University, who very 
kindly looked over the skeletal remains at my request, has furnished 
the following description: The fracture is of the shaft of the left 
femur about at the junction of the upper and middle thirds: the 


lower end shows the rounded shaft of the bone fused in a large bone 
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callose; the extremity of the shaft above the fracture remains pro- 
jecting forward and outside. "The large bone callose is considerably 
damaged by weathering. 

Otherwise the bones showed no somatological features of in- 
terest. But few of the burials were accompanied with specimens; 





б. 44.— Trench 1, mound I fram the south 


in no. 9 a fragment of a pipe lay under the bundle of bones; inno: 
13 there was a mass ol bones with a stone celt under the north side: 
in no. 20 a biconical pipe of clay in fragments lay westward of the 
bones and a little higher up; and in no. 26 several hundreds of 
minute shell beads lay under the skull. 

The fractured bone is represented in figure 5. Scattered human 
bones were met with elsewhere and in trench 3 (from stakes VI 
to VII): from stakes 2 to 5 the soil was practically a mass of human 
bones without any rule or order of deposition. A study of the 
map shows that the human remains were largely localized in the 
northern quadrant of the mound. The mound was not rich in 
specimens; a short catalogue follows. In stone there were the celt 
mentioned above with skeleton 13, a projectile point of white quartz 
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from trench B, a part of an elongated monitor pipe with skeleton 9, 
and a monitor pipe of the platform variety not far from skeleton 14, 
fragments of projectile points and chips, and some yellow ochre, 

In pottery there was found an excellent biconical pipe with 
skeleton 20 (see above); it is decorated with a V-shaped motive 
design with a curious figure possibly suggesting a house (Mr C. C. 
Willoughby); at least it is as much of a resemblance as the famous 
"Signes tectiformes" of the Dordogne. Two conical fragments, 
probably the pointed ends of vases for insertion in the soft earth, 
were found and a moderate number of monotonously and rudely 
decorated fragments; with the exception of the pipe no complete 
vessel occurred. 

In shell a gorget about five centimeters in diameter was found: 
it has the peculiarity of a perforation running parallel with the 
flat surfaces and of course may have served other purposes than that 
of decoration. | 

In this mound one meter west of stake V in the line of stake 3. 
and 60 centimeters down was a cache containing the following: 
one scraper of white quartz, two triangular points of a dark hard 
stone and eight of white quartz (of type 1 Ba)! and of excellent 
workmanship, three leaf-shaped white quartz specimens, thirteen 
fragments of white quartz, one fragment of pottery, three pieces 
of red ochre, one of graphite, two rough stones with little or no 
working, a rough but worked flat smoothing stone, and a fragment 
of 4 pipe with twigs growing through it. The length of the frac- 
tured bone is 23 centimeters. 

A comparative absence of human bones was evident in the 
neighborhood of the cache; in fact, with the exception of the shell 
beads and a few other objects, any necessary connection between 
interment and other specimens was not to he made out. 

The disposal of the bones, their localization in the northern 
quadrant of the mound and the massing of the remains of perhaps 
sixty individuals into a space of a very few cubic feet point surely 
to secondary burial (common enough to be sure), but also to 
suddenness or haste in their putting Away greater than would be 





i The reference la to the Report of the Committee on Archeological Nomenclature 
im the American Anthropologisi (. $.), vol. tt, No. i. Jan.-March, 1909, Dp. 114. if. 
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the case were there no emergency at hand; accustomed as one may 
be to extraordinary postures and careless deposition one is surprised 
at the extreme exemplification of these features here. 

Mound IM was a few hundred meters to the westward and was 
eight meters long by five broad and only 25 to 30 centimeters high. 
Much of the surface had been dug over already and there was not 
very much of interest to be obtained. A few beads of copper of the 
regular rolled cylindrical type, some charcoal, and numerous bones 
were found. 

The mounds on the Duncan Shaw Place (nos. [1] and IV), 
were still smaller and being in the woods would have been almost 
unrecognizable had it not been for the memory of Mr Shaw and of 
an old negro retainer on the estate. 

But little was found save fragments of bone of small diameter 
and many of them broken in clean fractures at right angles to their 
length. They carried on both surfaces in some cases a series of 
indentations as if made by futile attempts with a blunt implement 
at intentional breaking. 

On comparison with bones from bodies known to have been 
cremated, the fractures and markings proved to be quite similar, 
The bones are white in color and thus, while having been subjected 
to great heat, are different from those that have been in direct 
contact with the flames and discolored by them. A distinct ab- 
sence of any proportion of the larger bones is noticeable, yet that 
some at least of the bones are human seems highly probable. 
Further excavation in the region may serve to explain these results 
of cremation and to set forth the different methods which may 
have been employed. 

The surface in the neighborhood of Fayetteville provides many 
specimens, often of much finer quality than those thus far found 
іп the mounds, Projectile points, knives, and chips, with an oc- 
casional perforator, are found along the water courses by careful 
search and, although the region is not as rich as some of the classical 
centers of exploration, it is to be hoped that work there may be 
continued, work which will be sure to reward the archeologist. 


Самнитэсв. МА5. 


NOTE ON THE OCCURRENCE OF ADOBES IN 
CLIFF-DWELLINGS 


By J. WALTER FEWKES 


| EXICANS and Pueblo Indians in New Mexico commonly 
L¥ use sun-dried bricks called adobes in the construction of 
their dwellings. It is sometimes stated that the Indians 

were taught their use by Europeans and that the cliff-dwellers 
were ignorant of this building material. The object of this article 
is to call attention to a peculiar type of adobe used in the construc- 
tion of. cliff-dwellings situated in West canyon, northern Arizona, 
and its bearing on the antiquity of the use of adobes in the Pueblo 
Evidence will be presented in a future publication that the 
cliff-dwellers of the Mesa Verde National Park used cubical adobes! 
in the construction of certain walls of Cliff Palace. As this ruin 
is prehistoric it would appear that the cliff-dwellers of Colorado 
had adobes before the arrival of Europeans: Adobes of the Mexican 
form and composition are at present almost universally employed 
by modern Pueblo Indians of the Rio Grande region in the con- 
struction of their houses, but up to within a few years they were 
unknown as far west as the land of the Hopi* When these objects 
are found in ruined pueblos it is customary to suppose that these 
ruins were deserted jn comparatively modern times, for the oldest 
pueblos have no Mexican adobes in their walls. Adobes of the 
‘Mexican type are numerous in the cliff-dwellings of the Canyon 





' The “round balls” of “dirt,” auher, and charcoal mentioned by Castafiedn às a 
building material of the puchlos in 1540 were próbably forms of adobes. Cf. Е. 
W. Hodge, The Original Tse af Adobes, the Archeologist, Chio, August, 1855; also 
Handbook of the American Indiana, article Adobe. Castafeda's account of course 
telera to puehlos noL to clitt-duellers which adds new interest t the discovery at Cif 
Palace that the prehistoric people of the latter also made adobes of clay mixed with 
Ashes amd bita af. charcoal, 

"Tbe adobe walls in the Hopi mission., San Bernurdino de Awatohl were un- 
doubtediy dure te Spanish influence. 
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de Chelly, where they appear to indicate secondary occupation in 
historic times, as pointed out by Mr. Cosmos Mindeleff.' 

At least three types of adobes were used by the cliff-dwellers 
in the construction of the walls of their dwellings: (1) Mexican 
adobes or sun-dried bricks made of clay mixed with straw. These 
have a tabular form, well marked angles and show on their surfaces 
impressions of the wooden frames in which they were moulded; 
(2) cubical adobes made of clay without straw, but with fragments of 
charcoal or ashes in composition—their angles are rounded and 
their surfaces show hand marks; (3) Vienna-roll adobes, made of 
clay with a central core of twigs, without angles or marked faces, 
but with superficial impressions of human palms and fingers. The 
first of the above. types is historic and shows Mexican influence; 
the second and third are aboriginal and probably prehistoric. 

In the same general group of adobes should be mentioned the 
large blocks of natural cement called "caléche" of which the walls 
of Casa Grande in the Gila Valley were constructed. This type is 
regarded as prehistoric. 

I am not considering in this article the Mexican type of adobe 
brick, or that made in a wooden frame, nor the great blocks of 
"caléche'"" used by the prehistoric inhabitants of the Gila, Salt, and 
Santa Cruz valleys in southern Arizona, but a form of adobe brick 
shaped like a Vienna-roll unlike Mexican adobes in shape, size and 
construction and differing from the blocks that form the walls of 
Casa Grande not only in shape and size, but also in the presence 
of twigs or sticks in their interiors. 

The form of adobe found in walls of cliff-dwellings to which 
this article is especially devoted occurs in the large ruin in West 
canyon, called by Mr. W. B. Douglass of the U, S. Land Office, 
Inscription House, a view of which is shown in the accompanying 
plate* (pl. xxix). 

P As will be shown ín a later article the people who were the second occupants 
of some of the Chelly canyon cliff<iwellings not only built new rooms with adobes 
but almo altered old rooms, as kivas, to sult thelr own ideas, using adobes for this 
"^ 1Thíiscanyon ls situated in northern Arizona about due south of Navabo mountait: 
net far from the junction of the San Juan amd Colorado rivers, à short distance from 
the Utah border. 
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A better idea of the general appearance of one of these adobes 
can not be given than bya reproduction of a photograph of a typical 
specimen which was removed from the top of ene of the walls of 
Inscription House, and is now deposited in the United States Nation- 
al Museum. The accompanying plate (pl. xxx) has figures of a 
whole brick, showing the bundle of sticks which forms a core 
and binds the particles of clay together, sometimes so tenaciously 
that it is hard to break down a wall constructed of them. At one 
point, inthe ruin, may be seen a corner and two sides of a room 
that have fallen on account of undermining, carrying with them two 
adjacent walls unbroken from their attachment to each other. 

The general appearance of these adobe blocks (pl. xxx) would 
indicate that they were fashioned by hand. They exhibit no sign 
of the use of a wooden frame such as is employed in the manufacture 
of Mexican adobes, and in several places on the surface of one of 
these bricks marks of human Angers and on others impressions of 
the palms of the hand are noticeable. Their appearance would 
indicate that they were fashioned into shape by hand before they 
were set in the walls, but nothing shows that they were ever sub- 
mitted to the action of fire. Apparently they were still soft when 
laid, for the faces upon which they rest are more or less flattened. 

It is impossible to prove that the ruins in West canyon from 
which these adobes were obtained are prehistoric and they may be 
historic. Evidences bearing on their antiquity will be submitted 
in my report on these ruins. Inscription House may have been 
constructed by fugitives from the Rio Grande, after the great rebel- 
lion of 1680, and therefore by Indians familiar with adobes, but 
it seems more reasonable to conelude that the builders of these 
ruins evolved this kind of building material independently, pos- 
Sibly getting the idea from fragments of clay clinging to wattlings 
in the jacal' walls with which they were acquainted, 
тъ Јасар? method of wall constrüctian, which is common in soms of the elif- 
dwellings of the Navaho National Monument and thowe of the Canyon de Chetly, alao 
occur im the ruina at West canyon: In this form of architecture rows of upright 
nicks support the wall, and between these- supports are woven osiers, tied together, 
which hold in place the clay or adobe plasterings. 
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THE MORALS OF UNCIVILIZED PEOPLE! 
By A. L. KROEBER 


Г is customarily assumed that three stages may be distinguished 
in the development of morals. At first ethics is asserted to be 
purely instinctive. Such morality as animals may be said to 
possess is of this type. Next, morals are alleged to be shaped also by 
social standards. In this stage custom is thought to be the con- 
trolling force, as among savages and barbarians. Lastly, in civili- 
zation it is proclaimed, conscience enters, and morality comes to 
rest on a rational basis, though instinct and custom still ccntinue to 
assert themselves. A fourth, possible and expected state will be 
reached, according to this opinion, when these earlier forces are 
entirely eliminated and ethics becomes purely intelligent. The 
purpose of the present paper is to deny this theory. 

As regards animals, the view outlined may be accepted, for, 
however great or small their power of reasoning, it is conceded that 
the mental endowment of all living beings lower than man is essen- 
tially if not altogether instinctive. All animals are born imbued 
with certain abilities beyond which they cannot rise, but which, 
except for the intervention of sickness, violence, or death, they can- 
not fail to attain. No animal has ever used speech, organized 
institutions, made a tool, constructed a work of art, or attempted 
an explanation; but every normal organism exercises all of the powers 
of feeling, memory, inference, will, and calculation characteristic 
of its species, and exercises them equally whether it is reared in 
isolation or in the midst of its ancestors and fellows. As there is 
nothing homologous to the rudest culture or civilization among 
even the highest animals, custom cannot materially influence them, 
and their equivalent of our morality must be entirely instinctive. 

But when humanity is considered, the alleged distinction be- 
tween the uncivilized and civilized races seems untrue. That any 


— 


'Rend before the Philosophical Union, Berkeley, California, October 26. тото, 
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people, or any person even, has ever really regulated conduct hy 
ideas or reason, is a delusion. The delusion is a common one 
because it is pleasing to flatter ourselves that our acts spring from 
purely rational motives. In fact, and of course, all real action 
precedes and determines intellectual reasoning, which, being analyt- 
ical, cannot but be ex post facto and secondary. If this is true of 
ourselves, it obviously applies to people of less civilization, and 
must be a баѕіс trait of all mankind, inherent in the constitution 
ef human nature. And it is well that this is so, for it would be a 
sorry existence in which reason had priority over action, since theory 
will be “gray” as long as life is "golden." 

What the future may bring, we may ignore. It is possible that 
there may exist beings whose reason is action, not its product; but 
if so, they will no longer be men. Our race will then be run, and 
we can well leave speculation to their superiority. Our concern is 
with actualities. 

There can be no doubt that the essential moral ideas of man 
spring from instinct. The repugnance toward murder, appropria- 
tion of the possessions of others, treachery, and want of hospitality, 
is based as little on considerations of social advantage or logical 
deductions as the sentiments are common to all races and times. 
The actions that are naturally the most abhorrent to everyone, such 
as cannibalism, incest, and lack of parental or filial devotion, are 
so thoroughly instinctive that these crimes have hardly had to be 
dealt with by most people, and their rarity and want of infectious- 
ness are recognized in the frequent failure of creeds and codes to 
provide against them. Custom has further strengthened and 
shaped the mborm resentment we cherish against such actions, and 
custom has been variously modified by historical surroundings; but 
the source of the repugnance is purely unreasoning instinct: 

This becomes apparent when we realize how little opposed to 
social advantages and logical correctness such actions may be in 
certain conditions of human circumstance. Cannibalism judi- 
ciously regulated, would well have been of economic and communal 
profit in many cases in the world's history. Nothing could be 
proved in a more rational manner, as Jonathan Swift's irony has 
succeeded in doing; but there is no proof which it would be harder 
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to induce rational or irrational people to accept to the point of 
putting the proposition into practice. We may bring ourselves 
to palliating the untutored savage's act in eating human flesh 
through an excess of passion against his enemy, or through misled 
religious sentiment; but the economist or philosopher who sought 
to ameliorate the condition of one part of society by feeding it 
upon the other, would, if his views were believed serious, be held 
up as an example of depravity far more shocking than the Maori or 
Aztec, 

In the matter of incest, it is well known that the common 
explanation of its enormity, as consisting in its inevitable conse- 
quence of deterioration of race, ts entirely fallacious. We know 
from countless generations of domestic animals that it is only an 
extreme of close breeding that produces loss of racial fertility and 
individual vigor. An occasional instance or moderate amount of 
inbrecding is not deleterious and may be advantageous to the strain. 
The most prized horses and dogs are those produced at least partly 
by matings that in human kind would be incestuous. Permissibility 
of marriages between near relatives would obviously result in only 
some cases of such unions actually taking place, for on the whole 
the strange and novel attracts most; so that the point of danger in 
the system would rarely if ever be reached. In addition, as has 
often been pointed out, incest is so rare, and racial reproduction 
in man so slow, that actual demonstration of the injury or harm- 
lessness of the practice has never been made. Yet the crudest 
savages and the most refined philosophers abhor it equally. A feel- 
ing that is at once so unreasoning and so universal must be based 
on instinct. 

As for parental affection, it is enough to say that the father of 
Western philosophy viewed as the ideal republic one in which this 
feeling was abolished and prevented, but that we of the twentieth 
century nevertheless do not differ materially from Bushmen or 
Eskimo in our practice of the sentiment or the regard in which we 
hold it. 

It is clear how these instincts could have arisen. In the animal 
world, they are, in the main, a necessity. The species that consumes 
itself, habitually inbreeds, or neglects its offspring, perishes. The 
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unreasoning conditions of nature therefore have impressed strong 
aversions to such practices, or have suppressed the instincts toward 
them, tn virtually all higher animals. From our animal ancestors 
we no doubt derive the same feelings; but as we are a “political 
animal," whose life is influenced by civilizational surroundings, and 
who is therefore apparently exempt from the operation of the laws 
of biological evolution, these inherited instincts may be entirely 
superfluous and useless to us. That in spite of this superfluity all 
men cling to them most tenaciously, reveals them to be only part 
of our blind natal make-up, as much so as the impulse that leads 
the dog to sacrifice himself for his master, the ant for her hill; the 
tigress for her young, and the salmon for his unborn progeny. 

However, since man is constituted as a cultural being, his in- 
stincts must take shape according to his civilization. Hence there 
exist, in distant times and places, wide divergences or even contra- 
dictions of moral teaching, though the moral impulses are always 
the same. 

To kill a stranger is often no crime, where society is organized 
on a restricted local basis, because the stranger is an enemy. Yet 
people who proclaim and practice this doctrine are no more given 
to murder among themselves than we are who justify only the 
shooting of an admitted national foe. The horizon is different in 
the two cases, the mental and social environments diverse, the 
scale of judgment various; but the principles according to which 
men determine whether a killing is a dastardly murder or an act 
of patriotic merit, are identical. 

In the same way, the definitions of different nations as to what 
constitutes incest are as variable as their condemnation of the crime 
is universal. Some modern civilized people are shocked at marriage 
between uncle and niece, more tolerate cousin-marriage, but nearly 
all American Indians revolt at both. Until the most recent years 
Englishmen broke the law of their land if a woman succeeded her 
dead sister as wile; among innumerable nations the dead husband's 
brother feels it his duty to wed his sister-in-law. There are Austral- 
ian tribes today among whom the woman that it isa man's duty to 
marry is his father's sister's daughter, while wedlock with the equi- 
valent cousin through his mother's sister is an enormity atid a crime. 
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In short, among all men there is 4 recognition of certain groups 
within which murder, theft, and marriage are wrong. The extent 
and composition of the groups vary tremendously from people to 
people, but this variation is an accident of political or intellectual 
development, and in itself no index or effect of morality. 

in the same way, the respect for the opinion of elders that is 
generally inculcated in primitive society is not the result of a dif- 
ferent morality from ours. Among a people without writing, the 
nearest substitute, tradition, must be kept largely in the persons 
of the old; so that deference paid their knowledge and opinions is 
in the main only obedience to unwritten law. 

Much the same is true of hospitality, a virtue in which the savage 
and the barbarian are thought to surpass their civilized brother. 
Can the community of food which so many uncivilized people ob- 
serve, be imagined in our modern industrial system? If the wealthi- 
est man in a large city literally observed the primitive code of 
hospitality as to food, it would be a matter of days only before his 
substance was wasted; if all the population did the same, all prap- 
erty holdings would be effaced and the entire economic founda- 
tion of the community destroyed. The moment food and shelter 
must be purchased, the hospitality of savages becomes out of the 
question. In the desert and in the mountains, on the other hand, 
such accommodation is indispensable. If the inhabitant of these 
regions refused hospitality on the ground that he was not an inn- 
keeper, and it were in turn not extended to him, travel would become 
impossible and life intolerable. Hence it is that indiscriminate 
hospitality decays even among uncivilized races as soon as a truly 
industrial sustem of property begins to develop, while it maintains 
itself with undiminished vigor tn the midst of high civilization 
wherever remoteness and scantiness of population combine to 
paralyze such a system. In short, we must all adapt our practices 
to economic conditions: but under the same conditions all types of 
men have the same sentiment about the right and wrong of hos- 
pitality. 

In the domain of manners, which verge so closely on morals, 
some of the strangest divergences of custom are to be found. Many 
American Indian tribes inviolably follow the practice of not address- 
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ing parents-in-law. For a Sioux to speak to his mother-in-law 
would be as great a breach of decorum, for-which he would feel 
actual shame, as it would be disrespectful and reprehensible for 
men of many other nations to maintain a perpetual and ignoring 
silence. The method of showing respect is opposite, but the moral 
feeling that compels respect is identical in the two cases. 

Sometimes it even happens that two people agree in condemna- 
tian of an act, but for diametrically contrary reasons. There is 
the old story of the Australian mother who weepingly confided to 
the settler's wife that her friends had eaten her baby, but when 
condoled with revealed the fact that her indignation was only at 
nol having been permitted her rights. in sharing the meal. Моге 
authentic is the Polynesian attitude toward combs and food. To 
bring someone's comb into contact with food, or tó lay it in an oven, 
was the grossest of insults,—bhut to the owner of the comb. Food, 
to the Polynesian, is profane and defiling, while the comb, which is 
in contact with the head, is emblematic of personal dignity. The 
interpretat ion of our civilization is rather that the bodily is indecent 
and offensive, and that food must be uncontaminated, so: that only 
the partaker of the food would resent the contact. The underlying 
moral feeling in both cases is one that all nations would share, 
namely, that pollution is an offense; the conceptions of pallution, 
however, are so diverse that its supposed methods of operation are 
directly contrary. Whether we believe that the comb defiles food 
or that food defiles the comb depends on our ideas of substances 
and their relation; the ethical and instinctive impulse against defile- 
ment is identical, | 

When religion enters into morals, it has a powerful effect, but 
the influence is normal whenever the two forces are joined. The 
ethics of savages are full of the most remarkable commands and 
injunctions resting on purcly ceremonial grounds. ‘Their codes fre- 
quently present an incongruous mixture of purely moral and purely 
ritualistic elements. To eat without an offering, to plant without 
a prayer, to hunt without a purification, to permit a. woman to 
enter a boat, to wash or to fail to wash the body or an implement 
at a certain juncture, are represented as not only highly dangerous 


and injurious, but as being actually bad in themselves, as much so 
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as hetraving a relative or not respecting one’s elders. And logically 
so, If spirits, gods, or animistic powers exist and stand in certain 
definite and practical relations to us, as all uncivilized people believe 
they do, it is clear that we possess certain obligations toward these 
beings which may be different from the duties we owe our fellow- 
men, but which must be analogous in kind, and therefore find their 
proper places in an ethical code. Nor is this condition confined 
to the uncivilized. Of the ten commandments enjoined upon the 
followers of the religion which for two thousand years has been 
professed by the majority of so-called civilized nations, three, and 
the first three, are strictly ceremonial. If tradition, sanctity, and 
authority tell us in the same breath that it is forbidden anc wrong 
to kill-and to use a certain name in vain, to be unfilial and to attend 
to daily business on the seventh day instead of the sixth, we cannot 
wonder that “untutored minds” hesitate to eat in a boat, to kill a 
snake, or to be disrespectful to an animal, with the same sincerity 
of feeling that leads them to refrain from theft or inhospitability. 
There is not a civilized people today among whom communities 
cannot be found in whose eves the refusal to attend church 
or to make profession of religion is a greater wrong than wife- 
beating. 

The fact is that religion, which seems to have no inherent con- 
nection with morals, is nevertheless in reality always most inti- 
mately associated with ethics. Whenever this is not the case, and 
a system of morality becomes self-contained and self-sufficient, as 
is the tendency in modern western civilization, it is because the 
associated religion has lost its vitality. The two influences in- 
evitably intertwine, Religion, whenever vigorous enough to make 
an appeal, seizes upon morality and strengthens itself by incor- 
porating it in its own substance. At the same time morals gain 
in appeal, in emotional intensity, and in authority, from the associa- 
tion. It needs only the existence of both forces, therefore, for them 
to become connected and, however illogically, confused. It is al- 
most certain that whoever maintains his ethical doctrine to be 
something that is valid purely in and from itself, has no really 
religious belief. 

It is a fair question whether the normal association between 
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morals and religion does not lead to the inference that they are 
sprung from a single source. Nevertheless, this does not seem 
likely. Morality, as we have seen, is instinctive, The most deep- 
seated and important moral impulses we share with animals. We 
can even see the necessity of their existence, from a non-moral 
point of view, in the scheme of animal evolution. Religion, how- 
ever, is confined to man, so far as we can judge, being based es- 
sentially on formulated conceptions and explanations, psychic 
actions that no animal ts capable of, It plays no part in biological 
evolution, and its origin as well as its purpose are obscure. Religion 
would be an impossibility without language; morality, or at least 
its exact counterpart, if we prefer to deny true morals to animals, 
comprises some of the most fundamental instincts of all living 
beings, and must be far earlier than speech. In spite of their close 
connection through most the course of history, religion, a con- 
ceptual activitv, and morality, an instinctive force, are therefore 
not to be identified. 

We have seen the ethical ideals of different times and places to 
be highlv colored by custom and by historical, economic, and intel- 
lectual surroundings, perhaps: by natural environment even, al- 
though everywhere resting on the same basis and actuated by the 
same principles. There is also much variety in the terminology 
of the explanations given of morality. Of course religion has been 
particularly active here, In ancient Palestine Jehovah, the moun- 
tain, and the stone tablets were brought forward as a convincing 
argument, just as in native California Chungichnish with his-as- 
sociates the raven and the rattlesnake furnished the reason why 
we should be good rather than bad. Even when the ritualistic 
apparatus is passed by, or does not exist, there is a divergence 
of explanation, for a “child of nature" has neither the ideas nor 
the language of a dialectic thinker. And yet, after all, the greatest 
philosopher since the Greeks, fell back, in the search for a basis of 
ethics, upon the "categorical imperative’; and it is doubtful 
whether in this conception, however satisfying it may be to our 
genuine and more advanced intellectual needs, he essentially trans- 
cended the American Indian's answer, to the question why a certain 
action is objectionable: “because it Is bad." 
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If our pride takes refuge in the assertion that, however unreason- 
ing and eternally unreasonable our moral impulses and ideas may 
be, we nevertheless today surpass the ancients and the uncivilized 
by a more faithful practical adherence to. the ethical standard, 
unprejudiced observation will scarcely support the contention. 
There is nothing to show that primitive men, or people of any level 
of civilization, fall below ourselves in degree of actual virtue or vice. 
The standards of virtue we have seen to be widely different, in 
spite of the persistence of principles, on account of the changing 
forms of civilization; but actual demonstration that the respective 
ideal standards are relatively less completely lived up to in the so- 
called lower ranks of civilization than in the higher, has never been 
made. An occasional instance, like the oft cited one of the Fuegian 
who brutally killed his child in a burst of rage at a trifling piece of 
carelessness, proves nothing. This case may be as absolutely ex- 
ceptional in Fuegian life and as revolting to the normal Fuegian as 
parricide is among ourselves. In fact we may almost certainly 
conclude that it is exceptional, on account of the overwhelming 
and nearly unanimous mass of evidence revealing the deep attach- 
ment and unswerving affection that uncivilized people feel for their 
children. We must also remember that the traveler, like the 
journalist, however truthful of fact, must report the striking, and 
therefore almost necessarily the exceptional. Detached instances 
prove nothing, and statistical information is of course not 
available. 

On the other hand, it is the indirect impression if not the direct 
testimony of those who have lived in intimate contact with un- 
civilized people, and have been competent to understand and un- 
prejudiced enough to judge them, that their success and fatlure 
in practical morality is very similar to our own. Nothing is more 
erroneous than the wide-spread idea and oft-repeated statement 
that the savage is only a child. In knowledge, to a certain extent 
in intellect even, he may not rank above the children of civilization; 
but in character, in emotions, and in morals, he is essentially and 
absolutely a man. Theorists who do not realize this fail entirely 
to understand the people of whom they speak. It would be as 
reasonable to allow to an ape only the psychic activity of a human 
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foetus. In the writings of Darwin, whose motive of course is ab- 
vious, we find constantly the assumption that the savage is in а 
stage intermediate between the higher animals and ourselves, and 
this view has been seized and harped on arid developed by number- 
less theorizers and appliers of the doctrine of biological evolution 
to ethnologv, sociology, and history. With all the breadth and 
acuity of his mind, Darwin was not an ethnologist; preeminent in 
natural history, he gives little indication of any deeper understand- 
ing of human history; and his supposition cannot be rejected too 
insistently. Men are men and essentially alike wherever born and 
however reared, and breadth of view uninfluenced by doctrinal 
purpose has always subscribed to this opinion. There is every rea- 
son to believe, accordingly, that uncivilized and civilized men 
practice what they respectively regard as virtue, to the same degree. 

In-short, the moral element in humanity is basically instinctive. 
If we believe in evolution from animale, we must find the source of 
human morality, as of human senses and emotions, in animal life. 
Being an inherent element of the human mind, it ts psychologically 
unexplainable and finds its justification only in itself, As an inte- 
gral constituent of man, it is common to all races in identical or 
virtually identical form. Variations in moral ideas are reflections 
of changes in civilization. As civilization, however, is something 
outside of race and independent of the human body: and as it 
affects only the body of knowledge possessed by a people and the 
actions connected with this knowledge, the principles of morality 
cannot be influenced by civilization, however the concrete expression 
of these principles may vary in their adaptation to particular forms 
of civilization, The apparent difference between the morality of 
savages and ourselves is therefore not really in the morality but 
in the civilization. 

To those to whom it is new, this conclusion may seem devoid of 
hopefulness and even depressing. But it should be remembered 
that if the moral impulse is instinctive, it is correspondingly uni- 
versal and ineradicable; if blind and unreasoning, it is also im- 
movable; if inherited, it is permanent: and if incapable of racial 
improvement, it is equally incapable of deterioration as long as men 
are men. That our moral nature is as fixed and determined as our 
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physical organization, is as little à cause for regret, and as little 
a bar to progress, as the fact that the greatest advance of civilization 
has never been able to cause a single new emotion or to alter the 
laws of logic that govern our thought, 


DEPARTMENT OF ANTHROPOLOGY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
AFFILIATED Cotieces, Sax Fraxcisco, (CAL. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The North American Indian, being a series of volumes picturing and describing 
the Indians of the United States and Alaska, Written, illustrated, and pub. 
lished by Epwarp 5. Curtis: edited by Frederick Webb Hodge: foreword 
by Theodore Roosevelt: field research conducted under the patronage of 
J. Pierpont Morgan. (20 volumes.) Volume s. 

The fifth volume of Curtis' monumental Indian book treats of the Man- 
dan, the Arikara, and the Atsina (or Gros Ventres) tribes: and as in earlier 
volumes the treatment comprises a general and historical account of each 
tribe, with a description of notable ceremonies and a discussion of the myth- 
ology, including typical myths; the whole illustrated by admirable photo- 
gravures of Mr Curtis’ own inimitable photographa—of which there are 
seventy-six in this fifth volume. 

The account of the Mandan Is based in part on the records of La Veren- 
drye, Prince Maximilian, and others, but derives its chief value from studies 
by the author among the survivors of the tribe. Through these survivors 
he obtained traditions throwing light on the earlier movements and tribal 
relations no less than on the later tragic history of this interesting people; 
he was particularly fortunate in gaining access to and opportunity for photo- 
graphing the esoteric symbols of the tribal cult—the "sacred turtles" about 
which so-much of the faith and tradition of the tribesmen clustered; and his 
record of the Okipe ceremony (which must always rank among the most 
impressive manifestations of primitive culture) will undoubtedly become a 
standard, His intimate study emphasizes the essentially agricultural habit 
of the Mandan. Though depending on the buffalo in part for subsistence 
no less than for materials used in ceremonial and industrial life, their special 
food—the "four-mixture"—was vegetal, consisting of corn, beans, squash, 
and sunflower seed, prepared with the addition of buffalo fat; while their 
fields were cleared and cultivated in a definite way. This habit, coupled 
with the migration tradition, throws suggestive light on the relations between 
the Mandan and their collinguals of the northem plains: it would appear 
probable that the ancestors of the Mandan did not come over from the 
Atiantic coast and were never of the Umaha (or "Up-stream people"), but 
belonged instead with the agricultural folk of Siouan stock who previously 
occupied much of the interior from the Gulf Coast probably to the Winne- 
bago habitat on the north and were displaced by their buffalo-hunting 
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collinguals descending the Ohio and dividing at the Mississippi—the pre- 
historic Mandan forming the northwesternmost extension of this early Siouan 
population. 

The account of the Atsina, too, is notably enriched by the author's 
personal investigation. Partly because of the derisive appellations applied 
by neighboring tribes and adopted by Caucasian pioneers, the distinctive 
traits of the Atsina have been comparatively neglected; so that Curtis’ 
appreciative treatment is all the more welcome. The description of the An- 
kara also attests prolonged personal work. 

The several Curtis volumes show a progressive improvement in both 
technique and spirit. Originally designed largely to picture the Indian as 
he is today in an environment already greatly changed by white contact, 
and primarily expressing pictorial rather than scientific ideals, the work has 
in natural course developed investigative character, albeit naturally less 
along technical lines in philology, sociology, and other definite branches than 
in the broader field commonly connoted by the phrase “manners and cus 
toms." Doubtless the chief permanent value of Curtis’ work will lie in his 
remarkahly successful photomechanical representation of Indians and Indian 
scenes; for so long as books last and minds run toward faithful representa- 
tion of actualities his pictures will form our most trustworthy graphic 
memorial of our passing aborigines. Yet pictures alone reveal but a small 
part of the full life of a people—of the rich detail in that ceaseless ‘struggle 
for conquest over lower nature in which even the most primitive tribesmen 
are engaged, and by which both individual efforts and tribal movements are 
inspired. In each of the thousand tribes within the field covered by Curtis’ 
work, a part of the great course of human progress was epitomized; a 
language expressed a philosophy, and a tribal organization marked a summa- 
tion of experience in the realms of both thinking and feeling—and quite in 
addition to the pictures, Curtis' records are material contributions to our 
store of permanent knowledge of the life of the aborigines and of the growth 
ol culture, 

The work for which credit is due jointly to Edward S. Curtis and J. 
Pierpont Morgan is timely. It comes at a stage of artistic and. technical 
progress adapted to accurate representation, yet before the end of the primi- 
tive and the distinctive in Indian life and character; and fortunately it 
spans a hiatus in the progress of American anthropology due to death of 
leaders with consequent reorganization of instrumentalities. As Schoolcraft 
in his day and Catlin in his way seized opportunity for placing later genera- 
tions in their debt, so Curtis and Morgan, in erecting a noble monument to 
& passing race, will earn for themselyes the gratitude of generations yet tó 
come. 
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The book-making remains of the moet sumptuous. [t follows naturally 
that the circulation of the original edition must be less wide than the work 
deserves; and it is to be hoped that after the first edition has served its 
jli 'a more popular issue may follow. | 
Е W J] McGee 


British Museum: Handbook to the Ethnographical Collections. Printed by Order 
of the Trustees, 1910, 814 X 515, 15 plates, 273 text figures, and 3 maps. 
This publication is something more than its title indicates: it is also 

a concise treatise on general ethnography. The book contains not only an 

account of the material culture of historic primitive peoples, including а 

description of their clothing, ornaments, implements, utensils, weapons, 

ceremonial and religious paraphernalia, but it treats also of their physical 
characteristics, of the distribution of types, and of social, religious, and 
other customs: While the book serves as a guide to the Ethnographical sec- 
tion of the British Museum, and the specimens illustrated are in that institu- 
tion, it is practically [ree from disturbing references to rooms and cases 
where the specimens are shown, which renders the book of greater interest 
to the general reader. Independently of the museum it forms an excellent 
handbook for general use. The introduction of 44 pages opens with a brief 
historical account of the famous Christy collection that forms the nucleus 
of the ethnographical exhibit, This is followed by references to the more 
important travels and explorations which have brought knowledge of primi- 
tive peoples to civilized states. The rest of the introduction is arranged 
under the following headings: Man in his relation to the material world : 

Man in his relation to his fellows; Man in relation to the supernatural, 
The remainder of the book is arranged geographically. The regions 

treated more or less fully are Asia, Australia, Oceania, Africa, South 

America, and North America, with the exception of Mexico and Central 

America, which will form the subject of another handbook. 

The series of specimens from Asia in the Ethnographical section of the 
museum ia not extensive, “Turkey and Persia are without illustration, and 
the civilizations of the nearer and farther East are practically unrepresented. 
The work from these countries, like that from China and Japan, is primarily 
of artistic or archeological interest and is exhibited elsewhere in the museum; 
hence the ethnology of these countries is but briefly noted or omitted al- 
together. The principal objects described from the Indo-Persian region and 
Japan are armor and weapons. 

The arts of the Ainu, Tibetans, Nagas, Sinhalese, Nicobar Islanders, 
and the Andamanese are treated somewhat more fully. Considerable space 
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is devoted to Indonesia in general, to Borneo in particular, and also to 
Australia, but the greatest space is naturally devoted to Oceania and Africa 
as the collections from these regions are extensive, Asis usual with books 
on general ethnography the section devoted to North America is restricted 
and the treatment of the subject not wholly satisfactory. The arts of the 
Eskimo, of the Northwest Coast Indians, and of the Plains tribes are the 
moat fully described, The ethnography of South America is treated under 
two divisions: the northern, which includes the Amazon region; and the 
southern, which comprises the greater portion of the continent south of the 
Amazon-La Plata watershed. The linguistic grouping of the tribes of these 
regions is hardly in keeping with that of our best authorities, for instance, 
the Jivarn, Zaparo, and Pano, each an independent stock, are classed as 

The book will be found of much value to curators of ethnological museums, 
for the plates and text illustrations representing upward of 650 objects are 
excellent in every way, and with few exceptions the identifications of speci- 
mens as to locality and use are reliable. The most noteworthy exceptions 
are as follows: the interesting cedar bark robe shown in the colored frontis- 
piece is not Chilkat, but is probably of Wakashan origin; the shield shown 
in fig. $2 is Kalinga; the headdress represented in fig. 234 is Aleut, not 
Tlingit: the bag illustrated in fig. 257 is Wasco (Chinookan family) and is 
from the Columbia river. 

There is a very complete genéral index, and à geographical and tribal 
index, the two occupying 14 pages, that add much to the value of the book. 

CnuanLESs C. WILLOUGHBY 


Castes and Tribes of Southern India, By EoGar Taveston, assisted by- K, 
RANGACHARL Madras: Government Press, 1909. 916 X6, 7 vols., ills, 
This work is a production of a &ystematic and detailed ethnographic 

survey for the whole of India which received the formal sanction of the 

government of India in 1901. The territory assigned to Mr Thurston for 
the purposes of survey was Madras Presidency and the states of Travancore 
and Cochin. Тһе volumes set forth, in short, information regarding more 
than 300 castes and tribes representing more than forty million individuals 
spread over an area of 150,000 square miles. "The state of Mysore was ex- 
cluded for the purposes of ethnography but included for that of anthro- 
pometry. The volumes are written in the form of a dictionary, the various 
castes and tribes being treated in alphabetical order. Mr Thurston started 
his studies in the anthropometry of southern India in 1394 and has published 
a number of works of anthropological character before this one, The present 
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work is, in short, a result of his labors for fifteen years, and probably robs 
his preceding works of their value. During a part of this time he was aided 
by a number of native Indian assistants. The anthropometric data in this 
work are the result of measurements taken by Mr Thurston personally. 

Mr Thurston is known in southern India for his sympathetic attitude 
towards the natives of the region, and the same spirit is discoverable in the 
work before us. It is hardly necessary to say that it represents considerable 
labor, information from many sources being presented to the reader in à 
systematic form, while each volume contains a number of curious and interest- 
ing illustrations: Many of these illustrations have appeared in a previous 
work, and have been credited by Mr Thurston to his associate editor Mr 


It is not possible to make here any statement regarding the condition of 
our knowledge of the anthropology of southern India as revealed by this and 
other works, and it is equally impracticable to give an opinion regarding the 
merits and defects of the inquiry. ‘The reviewer purposes to discuss these 
questions elsewhere, and at present confines himself simply to à consideration 
of the reliability of the data. 

In any huge work errors are unavoidable, and, while | keenly appreciate 
the amount of work which Mr Thurston has done, I feel bound to point 
out the defects, to caution those readers who may like to use this material. 

The editorship of the work shows such defects as would impair the value 
of the work seriously. Take for example only two pages from the article on 
Brahmans (vol. 1, pp. 268-9). I notice herein a number of important mis- 
takes varied in their character, The transliteration of Sanskrit words is 
done so carelessly that I am in doubt as to whether the editora took any care 
whatever to consult a Sanskrit student, — Out of the eight names mentioned 
on page 268 four are so badly spelt that a reader familiar with Sanskrit would 
feel that the editors must have taken down the names from the oral delivery 
of some illiterate person. Even the sacred hymn of Gayatri (p. 412) has not 
been spared the humiliation of bad transliteration. When placed side by 
side with grave errors in spelling, pretense to accuracy by the introduction 
of macrons in the Indian words seems ironical if not ridiculous. We should 
certainly have expected a better editorship than this when the associate 
editor, Mr Rangachari, holds a master’s degree from the University of 
Madras, 

— n that very article one sees some evident inaccuracies in fact, For 
example, while dwelling on the divisions of Pancha Dravida Brahmanas the 
book gives “Marathis or Deshasthas" as one of the five divisions (p. 269). 
By this equation the editors evidently mean all Maratha Brahmans are 
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Deshastha Brahmans, which is inaccurate, Deshasthas form only one divi- 
sion ol the Maratha Brahmans, 

There seeme to have been some attempt on the part of the compiters to 
make the description of castes and tribes more amusing than accurate. We 
read (vol. 1, p. 268): “Every Brahman is expected to salute his superiors 
by repeating the Abhividhanam® (salutation) which contains his lineage, 
As an example, the following may be given:—I Krishna by name, ol Shri- 
vathsa® gotra with the pravara of five Rishis Bhargava,* Chyüvana Apnu- 
vanaf Aruvat and Jamadagni, following the Apasthaba" sutra of the 
Yajus Saka am now saluting you.” 

Being a Brahmana from southern India | can confidently deny the 
accuracy of the above statement. One never comes across a formal salutation 
of this kind in daily affairs. In fact, no Brahmana is expected to make such 
a formal salutation except in the worship or on some similar grave occasion- 
If a Brahmana used this form of salutation on any occasion excepting a 
religious one it would appear extremely silly, [I may add that the words 
which | have starred in the above quotation are examples of mistakes in 
spelling, while 1 can not guarantee the accuracy in spelling of names indicated 
by a dagger. I may not have come across these names, or they may have 
been so badly spelt that | cannot recognize them. 

One also finds unnecessary repetitions in the book. The myth regarding 
the seduction of Ahilya by god Indra which resulted in the birth of three 
castes, Kallans, Maravans, and Agamudaiyans is given at. length in articles 
on each of these castes. 

In many. places the text is not clear. It contains a large number of 
words adopted from the languages of southern India, the English equivalents 
or explanations of which ought to have been given in a form convenient for 
reference. Again, notes on points like ‘right handed’ and ‘left handed’ 
sections of a caste ought to have been properly annotated. |І feel grave 
doubts whether an English or American reader would understand the book 
thoroughly without any external assistance. The illustrations are perhaps 
amusing, but they are of very little scientific value. The articles are not 
properly digested: They give an impression of many scraps being thrown 
together by an unskilled hand, and a reader could not pass through a single 
long article without apprehending the truth of my statement. ‘The Dravidian 
question has been disposed of in such a manner that I can not but feel that 
the writer did not take enough paina to understand the scraps he had collected, 

This fault finding on the part of the reviewer should not be construed into 
lack of appreciation of the work which Mr Thurston has already done. 
This work gives a great amount of information regarding the castes. and tribes 
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of southern India in a convenient form, and the defects have beer pointed aut 
only to caution the anthropologist who may have to use it, On the whole 
the work shows Mr Thurston to be more of a collector than a scholar or 

As things stand now the preparation of an index volume becomes neces- 
sary, and this task may give the editore an opportunity to make some useful 
additions and corrections. 

It would have been better had the editors prefaced to their catalogue of 
-astes a. general picture of the population—a picture of the hierarchy of 
castes, of their usual occupations, of the religion of. different social strata, 
ete. Such a picture would have enabled a foreign reader to go through the 
work more intelligently, Mr Thurston ought also to have given at least a 
rough presentation of his sociological theory in collecting facts. Such a 
presentation would have enabled the reader to find out the limits of his 
inquiry rather more exactly, It would have been well to have called atten- 
tion in the preface to articles on. subjects like Albinos; Tali; Jew, Chinese- 
Tamil Cross, Eurasians, etc., for it is not likely that a reader would think of 
looking for ther in this work unless he is previously informed of their exis- 
tence. 

Regarding the comparative reliability of the different classes of data 
in this work, the following remarks may be made; (1) The anthropometric 
data, which by the way are from measuremants taken by Mr Thurston 
personally, are authoritative. They are the best data we possess on the 
subject and form the most reliable part of the work; (2) the descriptive 
facts gathered regarding various tribes and castes may also be trusted but 
not absolutely; (3) the historical discussions casually entered in the book 
are not quite so trustworthy, and the Sanskrit scholarship of the work. is 
very defective. 

The reviewer wishes to commend to the government of Madras the 
admirable plan adopted by the government of East Bengal and Assam of 
asking competent scholars to prepare and publish separate, scholarly mono- 
қары оп important tribes and castes, similar to the one on The Garos 
reviewed in the American Anthropologist for April-June, рр. 516-317. 

SHRIDHAR V. KETKAR. 


The Cochin Tribes and Case Vol. |l. By L. K. AwAsTHA KRISHNA Tver. 
Madras, 1909. 934 X 6, рр, ххх, 366, 44 plates. 
The tide of the work sufficiently explains its contents, The volume 
before us deals with custes and tribes which speak the Malayali language 
and are considered as “untouchables” by the higher castes, Mr [yer promises 
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to deal with the higher castes in future volumes, This book is free [rom 
many of the flaws which [I have found in Thurston's work. It doe not 
contain any anthropometric data, as the author has planned to confine him- 
self to descriptions of the customs, manner, traditions, etc., of the various 
castes, The information contained in the hook is well digested and is 
presented іп an agreeable form, Тһе superiority of lyer's work over 
Thurston's is partially due to the fact that Mr Iyer is a native of southern 
India, and partially to the greater care and patience which he has shown in 
performing his task, The illustrations in this volume are also superior to 
those of Thurston. 

Prefacing it are two introductions, one by Jobn Beddoe and the other 
by A. H. Keane. Keane's introduction materially increases the value of 
the work. He takes this opportunity to present his theory of the racial 
composition of India, and to criticize those of Ripley and others. Though 
it would be too much to say that Keane has established his thesis beyond 
doubt, yet in the present condition of our knowledge regarding the eth- 
nography of southern India, his view appears to be more probable than those 
which he opposes. This theory is as follows: 

In the present general amalgam are represented five primary stocks: a 
submerged Negrifo, probably from Malaysia; Kolarian, Dravidian, and Aryan 
who arrived in the order named from beyond the Hindu Kush and the Himal- 
ayas: lastly the Mongul, mainly confined to the Himalayan slopes. To the 
Kolarian, Dravidian, and Aryan ethnical stocks, correspond three distinct 
linguistic stocks, Kolarian being radically different from Dravidian, and both 
from Aryan.  Thereis therefore no "Dravido-Kolarian'' or "Dravido-Munda" 
mother-tongue, and these and the other compound terms like Indo-Aryan, 
Scytho-Dravidian, etc, are for the most part meaningless if not actually 

If Dr Keane has any more evidence than what is published in this intro- 
duction to support the abave mentioned theory, that evidence deserves to 
be published. ts publication will facilitate further research on the subject. 

SHRIDHAR V. KETEAR 


Chinese Pottery of the Han Dynasty.. By Berrnoun Laurer. Leyden: E. G. 

This is a publication of the East Asiatic Committee of the American 
Museum of Natural History—the Jacob H. Schiff Chinese Expedition as 
stated on the title page. The committee organized to direct the endowment 
of Mr Schiff appointed Dr Berthold Laufer, explorer and collector, as emi- 
nently qualified to take charge of the work, and this gentleman spent nearly 
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three years in exploration in China and in studying native books on the sub- 
ject of his investigations, The large number of objects figured were secured 
by Dr Laufer in Hsi an fu, province of Shensi. 

Thé title of the book conveys little meaning of its contents, The author 
not only describes the pieces of Han pottery brought home by him from China, 
but examples of Han pottery in the possession of public museums and private 
collectors. The description of the pieces, however, is but a prelude to an 
exhaustive discussion of the culture of the Han dynasty as illustrated by its 
pottery, and this last sentence as a title would have conveyed a better idea 
of the remarkable work done by Dr Laufer in actual research and excavation 
and in the study of many Chinese works relative to the subject than the title 
used. Indeed the author confesses the broader character of his work when 
he says (p. 9), "In the following study it has been the aim of the author to 
furnish contributions, not so much to Chinese ceramics as to the archeology 
or culture of the period in question, and to illustrate ancient Chinese culture by 
means of these finds," Only one versed in the written language can profit by 
the numerous foot-notes in which are long quotations in Chinese, and titles ol 
books, and even in the text are many quotations not translated. In fact 
this feature of the book compelled its publication in Holland, where, through 
the labors of De Groot, Schegel, and other sinalogues, the proper fonts and 
the men to set them have been brought together. 

‘The reader may wonder how the Han pottery can give one a clue to the 
culture of that period, but an examination of the excellent figures, of which 
there are many, will convince him that many texts are presented for the 
discussions that follow. A parallel example is offered in the study of early 
Egyptian culture derived from the representation of trades, customs, etc., 
in wood, stone, and pottery, supplemented, and often confirmed, by the mural 
decorations in ancient tombs, Jn like manner, then, the mortuary vessels 
of the Han period present to us many important features in the life of the 
people. We may remark in passing that the general reader will have to turn 
over many pages before he finds the date of the Han dynasty in our chro- 
nology, Which is B.C. 206 to A.D. 25. (Eastern Han lasted from A.D, 25 
to A.D, 220.) 

In these objects are found models of animals, houses and household 
utensils, agricultural devices, hunting scenes, and a variety of material which 
reveals to us in a fragmentary way the culture of that remote period. An 
enumeration of the many features exhaustively discussed would exceed the 
limits of this brief review, but the student interested in the relations of China 
with neighboring countries will find in this work a rich mine of information of 
a most varied character and with ample references. 
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A pottery hand mill leads to an interesting discussion, with many illustra- 
tions from Chinese sources, of various grinding devices, such as earth mills, 
hulling and winnowing mills, worked by water, animal, and man power. The 
student of the Chinese written language will be interested in the discussion 
as to the best rendering of the characters. The author criticizes Giles aa to 
the translation of two characters which certainly read "wind" and "wheel" 
and which Giles naturally translates as wind-mill, By interpolating the 
character for fan, in another rendering we get the idea of winnowing, Dr 
Laufer shows that the wind-mill did not originate or exist in China prior to 
its introduction from occidental nations and is referred to in Chinese books, 
which he cites, as a foreign device. The peculiar cross-hatching on certain 
pieces he compares to similar markings on the mortuary pottery of Korea and 
Japan, which is supposed to be t,200 years old or more. Judging [rom figures 
1 and 5 and the color of the clay it is highly probable that the unglazed, lathe- 
turned mortuary vessels of Kor:a were derived from China, as à similar class 
of pottery in Japan was certainly derived from Korea. The rice pounder is 
a very ancient device judging from a Han example. The rice pounder to-day 
consists of a large mortar with a pestle on the end of à long lever. A man 
standing at the farther end of the lever presses it down by bearing his weight 
upon it, and, then, lifting his foot, the pestle, which is often weighted with 
stone, drops heavily into the mortar. 

Vessels representing granaries with tiled roofs are shown, and, judging 
from the ridges, the tile consisted of imbrex and tegula, representing the 
oldest form of roofing tile known and the universal type to-day. 

The dragon design leads to an interesting discussion as to whether it was 
pre-Buddhistic, Attention might be called to the Zmifilutes of the Chon 
Dynasty (Gingell's translation); in which flag poles are figured with dragon- 
head terminations, also nobles” fage with two dragons intertwined. If the 
Chow li was really written in the Han period, which Dr Laufer says is suspected, 
then these allusions would have no weight in the argument. The old New 
England well-sweep was known in China 2000 yearsago. I have seen the typ- 
ical form in Satsuma and this simple device probably had many centers of 
origin. The forms of kitchen ranges discovered by Dr Laufer have survived 
until to-day. The pottery stoves on four legs are very curious. The slight 
observations | was able to make in the country about Shanghai and Canton re- 
vealed only the solid kitchen range, of a variety of designs, however, which | 
figured in my Glimpses of China. The projecting collar about the hole of 
the Han stove is also seen in the kitchen range of Canton. Portable cooking 
braziers, so common in China today, are. also shown in the Han material, 
A primitive form of kitchen ladle male by splitting a long-necked gourd longi- 
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tutlinally is represented in the Han pottery by devices of the same form, A 
tazza made of rough clay and unglazed, figured on page 122, is like a typical 
form found in ancient graves in Korea and Japan. А form of censer with 
perforated cover, known as fo shan lu, or hill-censer is discussed at length. lt 
originated in the Han period. А vessel, not remotely unlike the po shan iw 
in size and perforated cover, without the saucer however, is found in old 
Korean pottery, white and brown glazed. 

Isit not possible that some of these objects were used as mosquito smokers. 
known in Japan as &aibishi? -Dr Laufer speaks of them in one place as fumi- 
gators. Some of them might have been hand-warmers or tehuro, 

The figure of an oval sanitary vessel and its survival today in a square 
form is in an accordance with the persistence of many other devices in China 
and emphasizes the unchangeableness of the masses." 

The triangular device of clay to support pottery in the furnace while 
baking is found in its simplest form among the Han objects. This simple de- 
vice had a wide distribution in the eastern hemisphere in ancient times and 
survives today in the potteries of Japan, China, and Europe. It isa device 
of necessity and does not indicate community of origin. 

Representations of dogs in figure and in relief among these mortuary 
objects lead to certain considerations regarding the breeds of dogs in China 
and their origin, One will find in the Institutes of the Chow Dynasty allusions 
to dogs as food. | quote the following: “If the dogs had their posteriors 
bare and red, and they were feet of foot, the meat was deemed rank and of 
bad smell." The fat of the dog is often alluded to in the Jnstrintes, 

In discussing the influence of Siberian art and culture on ancient China 
Dr Laufer finds in the design of a horse in "flying gallop" evidence of its 
derivation from Turkish-Siberian sources; particularly does he mention the 
attitude of the mounted archer in shooting backward. In this connection 
it is interesting to note that. im the fétes given in honor of General Grant's 
visit to Japan, and which | was fortunate enough to witness, a tournament of 
mounted archers was the most unique. Three «mall targets were set up on 
poles, thirty or forty [eet apart and perhaps fifty feet from the side of the road 
down which the archers in turn galloped at a furious rate, literally a “flying 
gallop." The archer shot at right angles to the direction of his motion. It 

1 Dr Laufer quotes from my paper on the Latrings of the East the statement that 
ment in some respects seems erroneous. Some years age Prof. F. W. Williams of Vale 
wrote to. me aa folluws ; " Lam particularly pleased to find in your Latimer a reference 
(never before printed Tam sure) to ће portable stoneware urinals of China, which 
recalis my carly childhood when an old groom of ours In Peking showed me one and 
declared that it made a mighty cozy plilow on a cold might.” 
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seemed) as if the archer could hardly have time to draw an arrow from his quiver 
which hung on his back before he would get by his target, yet one archer, 
having hit two targets in succession. waved the third arrow in bravado at the 
vast audience as he passed the third target, and then, quickly adjusting the 
Arrow, shot backward and hit the target! Had he missed after this display 
he would have been justified in committing Aarakiri, and in feudal 
days would probably have done so. Dr Laufer observes the heavy stirrup 
with broad base of the Han period. The Japanese stirrup, though of an 
entirely different type. has a broad base in which the entire foot is supported, 
and this greatly assists the standing attitude of the archer in hunting or in 
warfare. Evidences are given which indicate that falconry was derived 
from Persia, while the game of polo originated in Turkestan, 

Dr Laufer believes that the horse was brought to China by the Turks. 
In the Institutes of ihe Chou Dynasty, already alluded to, 1 find that six kinds 
of horses were distinguished as follows: thoroughbreds, chargers, horses 
of a color, roadsters, hunters, and: commonbred. Allusions are also made to 
grooming, breeding, castrating, etc. 

The absence of chairs, tables, and bedsteads has also been a marked 
characteristic of Asiatic nations with the exception of the Chinese, and in 
China one finds all these articles of furniture. The Chinese sit in chairs, 
have their meals at tables, though using chop sticks and eating out of com- 
munal dishes. May not this primitive method be a survival of the time 
when the family gathered about a common receptacle for food while sitting 
on the floor or ground? 

Bas reliefs of the Han period show the absence of household furniture, 
and this leads Dr Laufer to an interesting discussion as to the origin of chairs, 
tables, cte., in China, and here again the author gives reasons for believing 
that these objects have been derived from the Turks. Іп the “Instituter 
I find no reference to chairs, tables, or bedsteads, but there are references 
to five kinds of stools to lean upon—arm rests, literally, These arm rests 
are often represented in ancient Chinese pictures and are still surviving in 
Japan today, The five kinds of arm rests described are "(1) gems; (2) 
inlaid with imitation gems; (3) red-colored stool: (4) black-colored stool, 
varnished; (5) white plain unvarnished stool." Also makers of these objects 
are named in which the wood radical appears, - 

The ancient inscriptions on pottery and bronze will interest those who are 
familiar with Chalfant's valuable memoir on. Early Chinese Writing pub: 
lished by the Carnegie Museum, Pittsburg. 

Dr Laufer's comments are quite fair concerning the making of imitatións 
in China, Ir is unjust in the foreigner to assert that there is a counterfeit 
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industry in China for the purpose of deceiving foreigners. In most cases 
these imitations are made exclusively for the Chinese, who readily know 
their character ánd buy them as such, just as we make furniture and other 
objects after old models—of pottery scarabs as paper weights, bronze objects 
with the green patina imitated, etc. These and other common examples 
are familiar to all and are not intended to deceive. The Japanese have two 
words for these kinds of objects, one indicating an imitation for the purpose 
al deceiving and another an honorable imitation in which the fabricator 
signs his name. 

The numerous and beautiful examples of Han pottery figured in this 
book will certainly surprise students and collectors of early Chinese pottery 
who know their rarity. In Japan thirty years ago an attaché of the Chinese 
legation showed me à single example of Han pottery which was esteemed 
arare and valuable object. | made a careful study of its clay and of the few 
remaining patches of tts thin crackled glaze. When a few years ago there 
suddenly appeared in our market a number of large vases and other pieces 
purporting to be Han I could nåt believe such rare objects im such numbers 
could be genuine, and though a critical examination failed to reveal a [raudu 
lent make, I wondered at the rare skill of the counterfeiter, despite the fact 
that the Chinese are past masters in this art. А paragraph in Dr Laufer's 
book explains far the first time the reason for the sudden appearance of these 
remarkable pieces. In his Introductory the author save: 

“Specimens of this pottery first came to light, towards the end of the seventies, 
in Hsi an fu, according to the statements of the dealers in antiquities living there, 
and consequently no mention of it i» made in the archaeological or ceramic lit- 
erature of the Chinese. [n the beginning, nobody cared for these pieces, and they 
were indifferently thrown away for a few cash, until, after some years, larger 
cargoes of them reached Peking, where they brought enormous prices among 
Chinese lovers of antiquity. Nowadays it is the unanimous opinion of all Chinese 
judges, that this pottery represents genuine and most precious relics of the Han 
tme" 

In summing up Dr Laufer expresses his conviction that the pottery of 
the Han dynasty originated in that period. He says (p. 212): 

'The Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, has lately acquired through the efforts of 
Dr Okakura a reuarkahle collection of figurines and other objecta oí the Han dynasty. 
The curious head coverings. peculiar dresses, and. in ane ease, a broad-nosed figure 
with curly hair will interest the student of Chinese antiquities, In this collection 
la a hut om and a cylindrical vesee! made in imitation of a granary, in which is repre- 
sented minutely the character of the ted roof, The tegula is represented as a flat 
piece like the ancient Greek tile, though the curved tegula is represented in other 
examples, The collection also has a large number of the terminal or eaves imbrices 
with circular disc. Tt is hoped that these objects will soon be arranged for public 
exhibition, 
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"The pottery of the Han dynasty, from the view-point of technique and 
form, is doubtless a genuine and original production of Chinese culture. So far 
as this pottery represents imitations of actual objects; we have seen that these 
objects are true constituents of Chinese civilization, and existed in the period to 
which the pottery isto be ascribed, So far as it embodies vessels of a great variety 
of shapes, we have noticed that a great number of these can be traced back to 
forms in bronze and nephrite which were developed either during the age of the 
Han, or, for the most part and to the greatest extent, in ages much earlier, on 
Chinese soil. Of the remaining picces which do not betray an affinity to forms 
in other substances, it may be asserted with perfect safety that they do not display 
any traces suggestive of foreign influence, but appear as thoroughly Chinese- 
ceramic productions. Indeed, this entire pottery forms a well-defined. group, 
which, in its character as pottery, beara no resemblance to any other known 
groups of ancient pottery in Asia, nor to that of Siberia or of Turkistan." 

In. Appendix One there is given a description of the roofing tiles of the 
Han, The circular discs which terminate the eaves imbrices are very inter- 
esting. The decoration in strong relief consists in most instances of characters 
quartering the circle and these have been translated as reading “Infinite 
like heaven," ‘'Thotisands and thousands of years without end," “Sublime 
peace to the numerous generations," "Long life without end," and similar 
sentiments. One is amazed at the possibility of translating the more obscure 
ones, particularly the disc represented on Plate LXVII, Fig. 1, a complicated 
mass of scrolls which are, however, rendered “May you always have good 
luck!" Dr Laufer expresses the opinion that the decorative composition 
in concentric zones on these discs must have been derived from coeval metal 
mirrors. While this supposition may be correct | would point out that a 
circular area for decoration would naturally lead to concentric treatment. 
That the occurrence of four animals used in divination should be found on 
a metal mirror as well as on a tile does not seem strong evidence in support 
of his suggestion, a6 eich animal symbols as well as sentiments and mottoes 
are widely used as decorative features on the most dissimilar objects. 

In Appendix: Two, Dr Laufer describes a number of pottery objects 
which Mr Frank H. Chalfant exhumed from Sung tombs in Shantung. 
Most of the formaclosely resemble those made to-day. The oviform bottle 
figured on plate LACXIV, іп form and glaze is identical with the wine bottle 
which one might find cast away in the ash barrel of a Chinese laundryman 
in this country. The Sung period takes us back eight hundred years or 
more and the persistence of these forms is one of the amazing characteristics 
of the Chinese. The two picces figured on plate LXX resemble pottery with 
a light-cream colored glaze and rode decoration of brush strokes in brown 
that one meets with in Japan and which the Japanese antiquarian identifies 
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as Korean, Dr Frederick Hirth assured me that the pieces were made In 
China and were probably shipped in numbers to Korea from which country 
they found their way to Japan. 

For those who believe that the culture of Middle America owes its origin 
to Asiatic contact the picture so graphically given by Dr Laufer of the culture 
of the Han period affords no evidence. Neither in the methods of pottery 
making, glazing of various colors; the triangular device for supporting pottery 
in the furnace, old-world-wide in its distribution, but singularly absent in 
the western hemisphere; nor in the potters’ whee! and wheels of other kinds, 
even the pulley, can any resemblance be found in Middle America. Sa we 
might enumerate other features none of which do we find in the ancient culture 
of Middle America, such as roofing tiles, grain towers, grinding mills, water 
mills, mortars of various kinds, irrigating devices, well sweeps, decorative 
motives, knife money and other forms of money, cooking stoves, cross-bows, 
falconry, furniture, the forms of bronze vessels, and characters used in in- 
scriptions. 

In conclusion, | think the author will agree with me when I suggest 
that it would have added greatly to the usefulness of this unique work if 
there had been appended a bibliography of the subject: Even an alpha- 
betical list of the numerous works he refers to in the text would have been 
welcomed. The importance of this addition would most likely have occurred 
to Dr Laufer had he been at home during the making of the book, but the 
last half of the volume was sent to press during his second visit to China. 
In euch a bibliography he might well have included for the general reader 
Alired E. Hippisley's article entitled "A Sketch of the History of the Ceramic 
Art in China," published in the Smithsonian Annual Report for 1887-88, 
and again published in the Report of tooo. The more s as in this article 
the various Chinese dynasties are given with the chronology of the suc- 
cessive productions of pottery and porcelain, and for the added reason 
that these reports were freely distributed and are easily accessible to every 
reader. In such a bibliography also might have been included William 
Henry Gingell's Transalion of the Institutes of the Chow Dynasty, BoC. 1121, 
a rare book but of surpassing interest as showing the ceremonial usages of 
the Chinese nearly a thousand years before the Han dynasty. If the Chou Н 
was really written in the Han period Dr Laufer would have added greatly 
to the interesting assemblage of facts he has brought together regarding 
the customs of the period, 

EDWARD 5. MORSE. 
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Papuam Fairy Tales, By ANNIE KER. London: Macmillan & Co., 1910. 

12°, pp. xi, 149, ills. (price, $1.50). 

The title of this book indicates a popular rather than a scientific inter- 
pretation of the term “fairy tale,” some of the material included being 
properly myth, legend, and tribal story. The native name appears to be 
Virarautua, which is rendered by the English "folk-lore" (p. x). “The author, 
who has known the people in question "for nine years, and for part of that 
time lived alone amongst them in a little mission bungalow,” collected the 
tales “chiefly from the natives of a small village on the N. E. coast of Papua." 
The tales (given in English only) are: The two lizards (tells why the foba 
tree leans toward the earth); How the turtle got his shell (it was once the 
жонеп bowl im Binama's house); Thé man who left heaven. (accounts for 
the origin of llying-foxes and their cries); Dabedabe the good (explains 
why men are spared and pigs slain when a feast is made); The dancing dame 
(the loud beat of waves on the coral is the voice o£ the blind woman's drum): 
The jungle boy (incidentally gives origin of sand-crab); How the flying-fish 
lived first in a tree (these fish still bear on their heads the marks of the coral 
thrown at them by the old man); The king of the snakes; The talking 
bananas (witch slain by man whose son she had killed); Kakukaku and 
Taureboga (tale of two brothers); How Wakeke defeated Arebo (contest 
between the smallest of the snakes and the king of the sea): The wise wagtail 
(story of a man with five wives); Why the men of Gavi will not eat fish 
(their ancestors were slain by Abaia for fishing in the waters of Wapogi); 
Manubada's bride (tale of the fair bride of Manubada, the great fish-hawk. 
and her restoration to her former lover); How the twins killed Manubada: 
The crane (how Uapanipani, the crane, restored the children to their father): 
Toron, the song af the dead (story of the song which the dead sing on their 
way to their own land); The king of the fairies (tells how men came to eat 
of woot); The cockerel (how the cockerel obtained fresh Gre, how he was 
captured by men, and how the bird-village became a place of desolation); 
How a man found his wife in the land of the dead (the dead have since closed 
the hole with à great stone, s0 none may enter to see and talk with them); 
Dakodako, the man-eater; The magic almonds (tells of the origin ol burrow- 
ing crabs and why they flee into their holes at the sight of a man); The 
cassowary (taboo of cassowary Незһ for women); Where the coconut came 
from (originally a man's head, the marks still there); Kapikoa, the black 
cockatoo (origin of cooking by women); The mouse and the butterfly (how 
the mouse was avenged); The man who could not be killed; The brush 
turkeys (origin of brush turkeys, and why they make nests of leaves and 
earth); The enchanted pillow (tale of a wooden pillow, to sleep on which 
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wae death); The untucky: man: (tale of rwo brothers and the strife caused 
by a woman); The snake child (origin of j¢ro—from flesh of a snake); The 
ant antl the pheasant (how the death of the hornbill was avenged); The 
baar-slayer; The man with the open throat (accounts for saying, “Eat first, 
and afterwards drink"); Borevui and her three brothers (tale of successive 
search by brothers for one another); The mud people (why mud houses are 
despised, and houses built of rei, as in the beginning); Why Wamirans are 
few (because the lad, driven away by his mother, turned to the west); The 
man without hands and feet (how he obtained those of Aidagagiogio, a great 
and terrible being); Gelaruru (tale ol a man with two wives, one beloved 
and one not); The three sisters (youngest sister feeds snakes and is rewarded: 
others refuse and are destroyed). Scattered through several of these tales 
are a few linesof Papuan songs,—notable especially being the song of the dead. 
A favorite phrase in beginning is "Tn the old days," "Long ago": a common 
ending seems to be, “Let us take a piece of vam and roast it and break it 
upon the head of ——, for the tale is done.” 

As the author remarks, sorcerers and witches, who “are a very real 
feature in Papuan life today," have an important rile in these stories, 
while cannibalism (“still indulged in by tribes ont of reach ol the Govèrn- 
ment, —muny òl the coast tribes also, although they have relinquished the 
habit sigh still "for the good old days, ‘when there was plenty to eat" "') 
js still &» near in thought as to be @ prominent feature of not a few of them 
In each story, "there was generally a little incantation or magic verse, and 
this was invariably chanted to an air which one might call the fairy tale 
motif, for it appeared with great regularity, linked, however, to very diverse 
words" (p, ix). The stories of Papuan folk-lore are toid by ald women to 
children and others; by young married couples, turn about, to one another 
in the dark of the moon; by the village elder around an open fire; and in 
the men's club-house before sleep overtook the members, ete. In thè au- 
thor^s opinion “the tales exhibit to a marvellous degree the Papuan outlook 
upon life." 





ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN, 


The Dawn of the World: Myths and Weird Tales told by the Mewan Indians of 
California, Collected and edited by C, Hart Мкяшам. Cleveland: 
The Arthur H. Clark Company, 1910. 914 x 6, pp. 273. ($3.50 net.) 
Though Dr Merriam's primary object is to: familiarize the general public 

with the character of Californian mythology, the attention of the special 

student may well be directed to thie new collection of folk-lore—more 
particularly as the author has not hesitated to publish several versions of the 
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same myths and thus affords additional opportunities for studying the alter- 
ations undergone by essentially the same plot within the limits of a single 
atock.. Some of the tales derive special value from the fact that they were 
collected from tribal groups now wholly or nearly extinct, 

Part 1, by far the larger portion of the book, is devoted to "Ancient 
Myths,"'—tales dealing with a mythical race of semi-human "First People," 
who assume animal form immediately before the advent of the historical 
Indians: The most important elements of Mewan mythology are conve- 
niently summanzed by Dr Merriam in some introductory pages (р. ту i.) 
where, however, the specifically Mewan points of fundamental Importance 
are not separated with sufficient sharpness from elements of universal folk- 
lore and cosmological conceptions of minor significance. The acquisition of 
fire (or light) evidently plays a very prominent part in Mewan folk-lore. 
While in one fragmentary tale of the Wipa tribe a purely rationalistic explana- 
tion is offered (p. 136), the origin of fire is far more commonly accounted for 
by theft from another tribe or from a monopolizing owner, A minor element 
in this tale, noticeable by its persistence, is the explanation of the red spots 
on the body of the fire-bearer's descendants (pp. 33. 49, 50, 89f.) with char- 
acteristically primitive assumption of the inheritance of acquired character- 
istics. The origin of death is accounted for in the customary way. In the 
Wipa story (pp. 127-132), the Falcon kills hia faithless wife, the Gray Goose, 
but afterwards relents and endeavors to restore her to life. His attempts 
are frustrated by the Meadowlark, whereupon the incensed Falcon pontif- 
ically decrees that henceforth men should die forever. Had it not been for 
Meadowlark's interference, people would have revived the fourth day alter 
their death. The Northern Mewuk also ascribe the mortality of mankind 
to the Meadowlark's hostility, which prevented Black Lizard from reviving 
the first dead Indian (p. 55). The destruction of the world by fire as an act 
of revenge plays an important part. [n à Hoolpoomne tale (p. 81) it is the 
fire of the slain giant Kelok that spreads devastation through the land, 
causing Kelok's enemy Falcon to seek refuge in the ocean. In an otherwise 
quite different story told by the Tuleyome (p. 144), the Falcon. has stolen 
Weasel's shell money; Weasel sets the world on fire and endangers his enemy's: 
life, until Falcon's grandfather, Coyote, causes a flood which extinguishes 
the conflagration. |t is worth noting that in a fragmentary Olamentko 
story (p. 157) Coyote causes:a deluge in order to annoy the Falcon. A 
relatively primeval food is postulated by the Hookooeko (p. 203); Coyote 
appears on a ralt of tule matting and split sticks, throws his raft-mat on. the 
water, and thus creates the earth, The diving for earth does not seem to 
figure in. Mewan mythology. Other elements which deserve mention. are 
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the creation of men from feathers (pp. 84, 149, 203); the conception of Skunk 
аз а powerful public enemy, ultimately overcome by а гове (рр. 117-120); 
the existence of a gigantic bird (Yellokin) carrying off children, and, like 
the corresponding Nü'neyunc bird of the Shoshone, slain. while drinking 
(p. 164); and the familiar tale of the Bear and the Fawns (pp. 103-109; 
111-112). 

In many of the myths, Coyote figures as one of the principal personages. 
Dr Merriam characterizes him, not quite relicitousiy, as “the Creator, a 
divinity of unknown origin and fabulous magic, whose influence was always 
good": the less favorable picture presented of him by the Wipa and Northern 
Mewuk is explained away as due to the influence of neighboring stocks (p. 18). 
To avoid misconstruction it should be noted that even in the myths of other 
tribes Coyote's ends are attained by trickery (p. 39, 84) and that the Middle 
Mewtulk also emphasize his selfishness (p. 63). 

Part 2, purporting to deal with “Present Day Myths," contains a mass 
of miscellaneous folk-lore, including beliefs concerning animals, ghosts, and 
fabulous beings, Of the latter, the Rock Giant (pp. 231 ff.) recalls the Sho- 
‘shone cannibal that weed to lie in ambush to catch women, carried them ой 
on his back, and ate them up. The gigantic Dzó'avits of Shoshone mythol- 
ogy, besides picking up people and tossing them into their bags, are said to 
have lived in stone houses, and may thus be even more closely related to the 
Mewan giants. 

A number of illustrations—mostly from original paintings by Mr E. W. 
Deming—form a pleasing feature of the book. ‘The composition of some of 
them is naturally influenced by the somewhat nebulous character of the 
personages portrayed in the myths. The pictures of the Fawn and the 
Bear and of the flute-player putting the valley people to sleep bear the 
distinctive charm of the quaintly humorous, Ковка Н Lowi: 
Las Viejas Rosas Argentinas: Sets Cuadros Murales: Texto explicativo. 

Bv Fénix F. OvurEs v Carlos Bruc: Buenos Aires, 1910, Рр. 114; 

with 6 accompanying charts. 

These six excellent charts, each. of. which contains illustrations of. the 
natural environment, archeological remains, material life, psychic expression, 
family life, social organization, etc., of the people concerned, with portraits 
of natives and à map showing the position and extent of their habitat, ete.. 
are intended for educational purposes, having been approved by the National 
Council of Education, as giving in graphic form the necessary information 
concerning the primitive peoples of the Republic, The six groups of Indians 
"onsidered are: GG) Peoples of ihe mountain- regions af ihe Northeast (the 
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Diaguitas principally,—Atacamas, Omaguacas, Quilmes, Acalanios, et; 
also the Tonocotés, Sanavirones and Comechingones); (2) Peoples of the 
selas of the Chaco (Mataco-Mataguayas, Chorotes, Tobas, Chiriguanos) ; 
(3) Peoples of the littoral of the greal rivers (Charrüas, Cainguás, etc.); (4) 
Peoples ef ihe pampas amd llamuras (Querandies, Puelches, Araucanos); 
(5) Peoples of Patagonia; (6) Peoples of Tierra del. Fuego (Onas, Yamanas 
or Yahgans), Each chart contains Írom 17 to 28 illustrations. The "explan- 
atory text" is [or the teacher and consists of à fésumé ol the ethnology of the 
peoples treated of with brief bibliographies for more detailed information. 
The illustrations in the charts are listed and explained by number in the 
text. ‘This is something we might well copy in North America, for, if revo- 
lutions are so frequent to the South, more than one of the Latin Republics 
has always something to teach us in the way of scientific discoveries ar their 
practical application from a pedagogical point of view. The authors are 
to be congratulated on what seems to be a good piece of work. 
ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN. 


Sumarios de las Conferencias y Memorias presentadas al XVII Congreso Inter- 
nacional de los Americonisias, sesidn de Buenos Aires 76 al zz de mayo de 
іе. Colección completa reunida por RonkegT LEHMANN-NiITSCHE, Secre- 
tario General del Congreso. Buenos Aires; Imprenta y Casa editora 
"uan A. Alsina," 1910. 

Dr R. Lehmann-Nitsche, general secretary of the Seventh International 
Congress of Americanists, held at Buenos Aires on May, 1910, has gathered 
together and published (with separate pagination for each) in a volume of 
more than roo pages, the abstracts of all papers offered at the Congress. 
[n cases where the abstract was not composed originally im Spanish, it is 
given both in that and the first language. The papers are distributed as 
follows: paleocanthropology 3; physical anthropology 5; linguistics 10; 
ethnology and archeology 31 (Mexico, C. America, and Brazil 3; Peru and 
Bolivia 6; Calchaqui 8; Chile 9; Chaco and Alto Parand 5); general eth- 
nology 6; colonial history 6,—a total of 61 communications. Among the 
authors of papers are Ameghino, Hrdlicka, Ambrosetti, Mochi, Belmar, De 
Charencey, Lafone Quevedo, K. von den Steinen, R. Lenz, R- Lehmann- 
Nitache, Adela Breton, H. von Ihering, E. Seler, M. Schmidt, M. Uhle, C, 
Bruch, T. Guevara, V. Fric, L. M. Torres, J. T. Medina, H. ten Kate, etc, 
According to F. Belmar the Otomi is not at all a “monosyllabic” tongue; 
the Comte de Charencey thinks the verb in Tzotzil is more archaic than in 
Maya. proper; S. A. Lafone Quevedo advocates the pronominal method of 
classifying American languages; K. von den Steinen calls attention to a Ms. 
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Arte de la lengua. Zamuca soon to be published; A. Echeverría 1. Reyes notes 
that the Atacaman or Cunza language is now completely extinct; R. Lenz 
reports that of some 2,100 words in Chilean Spanish of Indian origin 66 per 
cent are Araucanian (Mapuche), some 500 Quechuan,; the others from various 
Indian languages; A, Saldias describes briefly a grammar and dictionary of 
the Pampa language composed by General J. M. de Rozas, 1828-1868: 
К. Lehmann-Nitsche advocates Thon (of which he thinks Ona a corruption) 
as the appellation of the people now usually termed Onas, H. ten Kate 
treats of ethnographic painters in South America from A. von Humboldt 
to G. Boggiani, with some uncomplimentary reflections on Catlin: J. A: Dom- 
inguer and E. Autran refer to Mss. of Bonpland in the Botanical Institute of 
the University. Miss A. Breton finds high praise for the paintings and 
sculptures of ancient Mexico and Central America; M. Schmidt has also 
treated elsewhere of old Peruvian textiles; M. Uhle holds that in the region 
ol Cuzco the succession of peoples has been Aymaras, aillus of Quechuan 
speech, sinchis (Incas of Sinchi Roca or Capac Yupanqui),—the first real 
Inca was the Inca Roca; J. B. Ambrosetti's account of the miraculous picture 
of the Virgin at Cuzco, has been already printed in another place; M. Uhle 
sees three periods of Calchaqui culture (type of the Abraconian vases of 
Andalgalé; type of older Calchaqui culture proper, as at Santa Maria, Amai- 
cha, etc.; type contemporaneous with the Incas seen at La Paya), of which 
none has been absolutely independent of Peruvian influences (Tiahuanacan 
influences, ¢. ¢., are met with in the old style of Santa Maria); Dr J. B. 
Ambrosetti makes the Pucará of Tilcara represent the northern limit in the 

uebrada de Нштпаһиаса of the culture-types of thé south; Dehenedetti 
holds that the culture of the prehistoric burial-places of “La Isla" marks the 
extreme south of a civilization independent of its Calchaquí and Atacarmefian 
neighbors: Lafone Quevedo thinks that the Calchaquí wooden pipes are 
blow-pipes and the bunches of thorns associated with them poisoned arrows, 
as described, e. g, by Diego Fernandez de Palencia; A. Ovyarzün holds that 
the pre-Hispanic civilization of Chile was derived form Peru and its remains 
are to be found among. the modern Araucanians; T. Guevara thinks Chilian 
"sacrificial stones" are of Peruvian origin, als) that native plants of the 
Nicotiunas were in use in Chile in pre-Hispanic times, but the IN. Tabacum 
was introduced by the Spaniards: A. Ovarzün ventures the hazardous view 
that the rather unique petroglyphs of Llaima in the: province of Cautin 
"belong to a civilization older than that of the Incas, perhaps to that of 
the Collas or Aymarás, or older still, to that of the Caribs"; T. Guevara 
points out that De Ercilla, in his famous poem, “has created customs, scenes, 
types and a psychology not belonging to the genuine Araucanian'': F. C. 
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Mayntzhausen points out the value of ceramic products as guides for the 
distribution of pre-Columbian Guarani culture, eg, in the Alto Parana 
region. Ғ. Ameghino considers as 3 chief features of the lithic producta 
of Homo panpoews, the wedge-shaped hatchet and the two implements 
used in manufacturing it. the yanguey, and the striker; G. Dillenius notes 
that artihcial delormation gives to the Calchaqui skull à "pseudopithecoid'' 
character; A. Mochi holds that outside of the Lagoa-Santa, Fuegian, Boto- 
cudo, etc., types, all the rest of the native population of South America 
present most frequently the hypsybrachycephalic type characteristic of 
the Peruvians, Calchaquf, etc.; of C. Marelli's monograph on Patagonian 
craniology, a portion has just appeared elsewhere as a detailed study of the 
sutures. of the skulls of Argentinian Indians. The idea of publishing these 
résumés together, without waiting a year or two for the volume of the Pro- 


ceedings of the Congress, isa good one, | 
ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIK, 


SOME NEW PUBLICATIONS 

ALEXANDER, HARTLEY B Religious Spirit of the American Indian. 
(Reprinted with additional illustrations from Thè Open Couri, January and 
February, 1910.) Chicago, Igi0. 9 X 6, pp. 51, ill. 

AMBROSETTI, Juvan B. Un Documento Gráfico de Etnografía Peruana de 
la Época Colonial, Dedicated to the xvii Congress of Americanists, Buenos 
Aires: Imprenta y Casa Editora ''Juan A. Alsina,"’ toro. 117€ 7 4, pp. 
27, 11 Bgures, 

AMEGHINO, FLORENTINO. Descubrimiento de dos esqueletos humanos 
fósiles en el pampeano inferior del Moro. Buenos Aires, 1910. 11 7, 
pp. 6. 

AwEGHINO, FLORENTINO. Descubrimiento de un esqueleto humano fósil 
enel pampeano superior del Arroyo Siasgo; Buenos Aires, тото. 11 7M, 
рр. б. 

BARRETT, S. A. The Material Culture of the Klamath Lake and Modoc 
Indians of Northeastern California and Southern Oregon. In University af 
California Publications in American Archaeology, vol. 5, no, 4, pp. 239-292, 
plates 10-25. Berkeley: The University Press, toto. 1034 X 7. 

Bean, Е.Н. Racial Anatomy of the Philippine Islanders, Philadelphia 
and London: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1916. 87x 54, pp. 236, 26 figures, 

Bnows, GkokGE. Melanesians and Polynesians: Their Life-Histories 
Described and Compared. London: Macmillan & Co., toto. 8X X 51$, 
pp. xv, 451, 70 ills. (Price $3.00.) 

CAMPBELL, T. J. Pioneer Priests of North America, 1642-1710, Vol 
2, Among the Hurons. New York, toto. 9X 6, pp. 333, ills. 
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CIFUENTES, JULIO VtCURA. Mitos y supersticiones recogidas de la tradi- 
cion oral. Primera serie: Mitos. [n Estudios de Folklore Chileno. [San- 
аро], 1910. 734 X 5M, pp. 55. 

DENSMORE, FRANCES. Chippewa Music. Bureau of American Ethnol- 
ogy, Bulletin 45. Washington : Government Printing office, 1910, әм X 6, 
pp. xix, 216, 12 pis.. 8 figs. 

Dixow, RoLAND B. The Chimarike Indians and Language. In Uni- 
versity of California Publications in American Archaeology and Ethnology, 
vol, 5, pp. 293-380, August rg, 1910. Berkeley: The University Press, 
lO X 7. 

Dows, Enwix A. The Sterilization of Degenerates. Read at the first 
annual meeting of the Connecticut State Conference of Charities and Correc- 
tions, March, 1910.. 9X 6, pp. 14. 

FARABEE, WiLLIAM Curtis, Some Customs of the Macheyengas, 
Reprint from the Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society for Octo- 
ber, 1909. Worcester: The Davis Press, 1909. 1034 X: 6«, PP. 7. 

Fow&r, GEBARD.  Antiquities of central and southeastern. Missouri. 
[With à report on Skeletal Material from Missouri Mounds, Collected in 1906-7 
hy Mr Gerard Fowke. By Ale Hrdlitka.] Report on Explorations made in 
1906-7 under the auspices of the Arch#ological Institute of America. Bul- 
еба 37, Bureau of American Ethnology, Washington, 1910. 914 > 6, pp. 
vii, 116, 19 pls,, 20 figs, 

Fov, W. Führer durch das Rautenstrauch-Joest-Museum (Museum für 
Vülkerkunde) der 5tadt Cóln. 3 Auflage. Cóln: Druck der Külner Verlags- 
anstalt A.4G., 1910. 74k, pp. 293, ills. 

Gexsre, AW Notes sur la médecine et là botanique des anciens Mexicans, 
Deuxiéme édition. — Kome, 1916. 95. X 6, pp; 19i. 

HRDLIČKA, ALES. See FowkE, GERARD. 

Кискнен, А. 1 The Chumash and Costanoan Languages: University 
of California Publications in American Archaeology and Ethnology, val. 1X, 
no. 2, pp. 237-271, Berkeley, 1910. don w7, 

LAUFER, BERTHOLD. Christian Art in China. Reprint from the Mitteil- 
ungen des Seminars für Orientaliche Sprachen zu Berlin, Jahrgang XII, 
Abteilung l, Ostasiatische Studien, Berlin, 1910. oy X65. pp. 19, 11 
plates, 11 figs., and 12 pp. of texts, 

Lavan, Ramon A. Del Latin en el falk-lare Chileno, (Toma 1, Revista 
de la Sociedad de Folk-lore Chileno, entrega із), Santiago de Chile, 1910. 
ом х 60, рр. 25, 

к Сікксд, CHRESTIEN. New relation of Gaspesia, with the customs 
atd religion of the Gaspesian Indians, Translated and. edited, with a re- 
print of the orginal, by W. F. Ganong. Toronto, 1930. 934 X 6H. pp. 
t4 +452, UL map. 
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Lenz, Ropoure, Los Elementos Indios del Castellano de Chile, Estudio 
Linguistica i Ethnolójico ; Primera Parte, Diccionario Etimalajico de las Voces 
Chilenas Derivadas de Lenguas Indijnas Americanas, (Publicado como 
anexo x los Anales dea Universidad de Chile.) Segunda Entrega, Santiago 
de Chile: Imprenta Cervantes, t9g1G.— 934 X 65, pp. 449—-938- 

Lorn, Evuarp, Anthropologische Untersuchungen брег das Hautleis- 
tensystem der Polen, (Separat-abdrock aus der Zeitschrift filr Morphologie 
und Anthropologie, band 14, heft 1). Stuttgart,rgto, of X 615, pp. 78-96, 
грі. 

Lowir, RomEeRT H.,«4. Notes Concerning New Collections. In- Anthro- 
pological papers, American Museum of Natural History, tv, pt. 11, New York, 
igio. 9*4 X 6X, pp. 269—337, pls. rv-vin, figs. 1-42. 

MALEN, Тковккт. Explorations inthe Department of Peten, Guatemala, 
and adjacent region. Motul de San José; Peten-ltza. Reports of explorations 
for the Museum. Memoirs of the Peabody Museum of American Archaeology 
and Ethnology, Harvard University, vol. iv, no. 3, Cambridge, 1910. 14 X 11, 
pp. 129-170, pl. 45, 46. 

Marrukw, Jj. Two Representative Tribes of Queensland. London; Т. 
Fisher Unwin toto. 7$ X 5 , pp. 256, ills. 

MCALEER, GEORGE. A Study in the Etymology of the Indian Place 
Name Missisquoi (1906, pp. 163) : Addenda (1910, pp. 39). Worcester: The 
Blanchard Press. 834 X 5*5. 

Mrrur, lARgTOLOME. Catilogo razonado de la sección lenguas Ameri- 
canas. Пиепов Дігез. 1000-1910: 2У,, ТОҢ X 63, pp. 412, 328. 

Mount, CLARENCE В. Antiquities of the St Francis, White, and Black 
Rivers, Arkansas, Part 1: St Francis River. Part 3: White, and Black 
Rivers. Reprint from the Journal of the Academy of Natural Sciences of 
Philadelphia, voL Xiv. 1344 X 10X, pp. 255-364. pls. ix-xxvili, 74 figs, 
maps, Philadelphia, 1510. 

Navaho. Mozes bi naltsgs alsedihigi Godesziz holychigi inda yistainjlli ba 
hani Mark naltso ye yiki-iscinigi, ‘Tohatcidi enisoti dine biradkyehgo ayila, 
New York: American Bible Society, Igro. 8 514. pp. 46; Ig. 
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University of the State of New York, Education Dept. Bull. No. 482, Albany, 
igi Q9 S. pp. 119, 31 plates, 23 text figures. 
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naire. Premiere Partie, Les Ossements parisiens de Grenelle et de Clichy. 
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Extrait du. Bulletin de la Société Belge de Géologie de Paléontologie et 
4 Hydrologie (Bruxelles), Tome xxiv (1910) — Mémoires. — Bruxelles: Hayer, 
Imprimeur de l'Academie Royal de Belgique, 1910. 1052 X, 634, pp. 123- 
187, 19 figures. 

SAPIN, EDWARD. Yana Texts. Together with Yana Myths collected 
by Roland B. Dixon. n University of. California Publications in American 
Archaeology and Ethnology, vol, ix, no, |, pp. 1-235, Berkeley, Cal.: Uni- 
versity Press, 19 to, 
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The Bourgeois Village Site—Since the writer in conjunction with Dr 
H. f. Spinden of the New York Museum of Natural History wrote a 
paper on the Mandans in 1906, he has devoted considerable time to the 
further study of the Missouri river sites in North Dakota, and has 
had the: oppertunity of visiting a number of other sites, including one of 
the sites on Heart river, the Fort Clark Mandan sites, and the. Knife 
river Hidatsa sites. This has given him’ increased familiarity. with 
the general characteristics of the villages and furmshed him with more 
complete resources for comparison. After the publication of. Dr. Libhey's 
article om the Burgois site the writer made further inspection of that 4ite. 
This inspection was accompanied by a careful comparison of. Dr Spinden's 
map, which was the result ol some five weeks! work on the site, with that 
printed in the North Dakota State Historical Society's report. 

The arguments advanced by Dr Libbey as proving the non-Mandan or 
the Hidatsa foundation of the site are as follows: first. that there is an absence 
of grouping about a common center, à lack of order or plan in the house 
arrangement; second, that the central open space, characteristic supposedly 
of the Mandan village, is absent; third, that the house rings have too great a 
depth for those ol the Mandans; fourth, that there are piles of refuse scattered 
about the site and between the lodge rings. which he says fs an Hidatsa 
feature. 

There is considerable evidence given in The Mandans as to the Mandan 
foundation of this- site, much of it bearing on the above points, which it 
wema that Dr Libbey failed to note. This evidence for the most part will 
not be repeated, and the facts here set forth will be mainly in the nature of 
further evidence und discussion. 

In the absence of grouping about a common center the Burgois site docs 
not differ from the Fort Clark site shown іп the map accompanying Dr 
Libbey's article, where some fifteen houses only surrounded an open space 
while fully twice as many are &cattered about promiscuously, [t is stated 
that in the Mandan sites the door-ways all turn toward the central space, 
while at the Burgois site they face in any direction at random, and that that 
site shows no open space. As regards the door-ways, alter à verv careful 
examination of the rings at the Burgois site it was quite apparent that there 
are no clear signs of door-ways to be distinguished either as depressions or 
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elevations. Tt should be noted that the door-ways were built as wooden 
vestibules deeply covered with earth and sloping very slightly to the excav- 
ated floor level; hence one might as well expect to find a ridge or mound as 
a depression remaining. ‘The surveyor who drew the map of the Burgois 
site accompanying Dr Libbey's article evidently recognized this uncertainty 
as to the door-ways. for we find six rings mapped with two door-ways and 
several with none at all. 

As to the absence of the central enclosure, two large open spaces are 
marked in Dr Spinden's map, which on a careful re&xamination seems very 
accurate, and these are suggested a= possible open squares in the Peabody 
Museum paper. The map in the North Dakota report shows one such possible 
location for an open square, and the house rings in the immediate neighbor: 
hood with one or two exceptions are drawn with doorways pointing аз псаг 
to the center of this space as do those in the Fort Clark site map, This 
space i$ also as elose to the center of the village as-is that in the smaller of 
the two Fort Clark sites. 

As regards the depth of house rings there are several points to be con- 
sidered. | In thé first place the rings on the Burgois site are not in general of 
a gréat a depth as those on the Hidatsa sites on Knife river, nor are they 
deeper than those on the Fort Lincoln site which is recognized as Mandan. 
It must be borne in mind that all descriptions of Mandan house building 
atate that the site of the house was-always excavated to a depth of from 
one and one-half to two feet. Matthews in his werk on the Hidatsa states 
that they sometimes excavated to get the proper sort of earth for a floor, 
distinctly implying that this was not always done. Thus it seeme that a 
fair depth of the house ring should be a constant Mandan characteristic, 
whereas the Hidatsa ring would show no constant feature as to depth, varying 
Hidatsa sites where there je a considerable variation in. the depth of house 
rings in the different villages. 

The next point to be considered is that of the so-called refuse heaps or 
mounds, Dr Libbey states that the presence of these mounds scattered 
over à village site i$ a sure indication of a Hidatsi site The Heart river 
sites, the Fort Lincoln site, and the Bolley cite, every one considered to be 
Mandan by the North Dakota Society, all show mounds of very nearly the 
same size and number in proportion to the size of the site. 

That these mounds are refuse heaps is merely an assumption, From 
a glance at Dr Spinden's map it is evident that nearly all the mounds, and 
all of the largest ones, are contiguous to either the inner or outer ditch, or 
at some distance beyond the ditches, They are frequently of regular shape, 
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and excavation shows that while: considerable refuse is present by far the 
greatest bulk of the material is earth. To the south of the large mound 
marked "A" in Dr Spinden’s map {в а depression which suggests at a glance 
that earth had been taken from it to construct the mound: Furthermore 
the bluff on the river side for several hundred feet discloses debris and. refuse 
to à depth of from four to six feet, as if thia had been the natural place tor 
casting refuse when it was mot needed in building fortifications. 

It is an historical fact that the Fort Clark sites were not occupied as long 
as the Heart river ones, and also that the Mandan became more careless in 
the building of fortifications in their later years. This would account for 
the small amount of refuse present there in mounds, and also for the lack 
of mounds such as appear in the older sites. Furthermore the Hidatsa sites 
on Kuife river were occupied much longer than the Fort Clark sites, and would 
naturally show more refuse, ol which their inhabitants were perhaps not as 
careful in their disposition as the Mandan. A study of one of the above 
Hidatsa sites shows a marked difference from the Burgois site in the general 
tharacter and arrangement of the mounds. 

Another point of considerable importance as showing the Mandan char- 
acteristics of the Burgois site lies in the fact that from the large mass of animal 
bones collected in excavation there there was not a single bcne of the dog. 
This point was mentioned in the Peabody Museum paper, Dr Libbey 
calls especial attention to the fact that, while the Hidatsa had dogs in great 
numbers, the early Mandan did not have them at all, Tt seems highly 
improbable that, if dogs were as plentiful as described among the Hidatsa, 
no dogs should die and their bones be mingled with the other refuse, even 
if the animals were not eaten. 

It has been stated by several observers that the Hidatsa and Arikara 
made pottery inferior to that of the Mandan, and a personal inspection seems 
to bear out this conclusion. While the Hidatsa and Mandan types appraxi- 
mate in the extent of design and fine workmanship, a walk over an Hidatsa 
and a Mandan site will convince anyone that the great bulk of broken pottery 
seen around the Hidatsa site is much inferior to the bulk of that about the 
Mandan site. There is, however, no Mandan pottery in the North Dakota 
Historical Society rooms which is superior to that described in the Peabody 
Museum paper and now on exhibition in the Peabody Museum. 

In regard to the identification of the site from the Lewis and Clark 
journals, further investigation seems to strengthen its validity. Inquiry has 
brought out the fact that a large island did exist within recent times at the 
point mentioned in the identification, and upon it there were trees of such 
size аз to assure ity existence there long before the coming of Lewis and Clark 
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A trip past the site in a boat will assure anyone of the absolute impossibility 
of failing te see the site and be impressed by it. “Tradition and information 
gleaned from the older Indians, while always somewhat unreliable as every 
archeologist knows, might, however. be of some value could any such be 
secured on the point under discussion, but none of the older Hidatsa or 
Mandan when questioned can tell anything about this site so far as has yet 
been learned, 

Taking into consideration the facts here given concerning the arguments 
against the Mandan foundation of the Burgois site, together with the evidence 
given in favor ol itin The Mardans, and the further points in favor men- 
tioned above, it is to be hoped that the site shall continue to be considered 
as Mandan until more valuable and cogent arguments are advanced against 
ta kyoutons: С. F. Witt. 


Tue first number of the Journal of the American Jastttute of Criminal 
Law and Criminology, dated May, 1910, has made its appearance, It is 
to be the organ of ‘The American Institute of Criminal Law and Crimi- 
nology established as an outgrowth of the National Conference on 
Criminal Law and Criminology held in Chicago in Jime, roog: Тһе 
Editor-in-Chief is James W. Garner, Professor of Political Science in 
the State University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill., and the Editorial Director, 
Harvey C. Carbaugh, Colonel and Judge-Advocate, U. S. A., Depart- 
ment of the Lakes, Chicago, IIL, who are assisted by eighteen Associate 
Editors. ‘he initial expenses have been met by twenty-five gentlemen 
in Chicago and New York. The subscription price is three dollars per 
year, sixty cents per number. The main headings under which the con- 
tenis of the first number of this journal are arranged are: Editorials, 
Articles, Bulletins of the Institute, Current Notes and Memoranda, 
Judicial Decisions and Statutes, Current Bibliography. ‘The articles are : 
Anglo-American Philosophies of Penal Law (T), by Thomas Hill Green ; 
Criminal Statistics in the United States, by Louis N. Robinson; The 
Individual Study of the Young Criminal, by William Healy; Medical 
Expert Testimony; Methods of Improving the Practice, by William 
Schofield ; Technicalities in Criminal Procedure, by John Davison Law- 
son; The Money Cost of Crime, by Warren F. Spalding; and The Bill 
to Establish a Criminological Laboratory at Washington, by Edward 

Ок С. В, Gonpox, Director of the University of Pennsylvania Museum, 
has arranged a series of lectures on the “History of Mankind,” to be given 
on Saturday afternoons, The first of these was on. December 3, and was by 
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Dr George G: MacCurdy of Yale University, whose subject was the “An- 
tiquity of Man in Europe: Other lecture: in the series so far as arranged 
are: January 7, F. F. Ogilvie, of Cairo, Egypt, "The Pyramids ol Gizeh"; 
January 14, Dr Alfred M. Tozzer, of Harvard, “Picture Writings and the 
Beginnings of the Alphabet" : January 21, Miss Edith H- Hall, of Mt Holyoke 
College, "Ancient Crete and the Pre-Greek Civilization of the Ægean": 
January 28, Dr Albert Lecog, Director of the German expedition to 
Turkestan, “The Ancient Civilization of Turkestan”; February 4, Dr W. 
Max Miller, ‘The Ancient Egyptians"; February 18, Miss Stone, of the 
British School at Athens, "The Ancient Greeks and their Mythology": 
February 25, Miss Stone, “The Acropolis of Athens”; March 4, Dr 
Edward Sapir, Ethnologist in Charge, of the Geological Survey of Canada, 
“The Origin of Spoken Languages": March 11, Dr Franz Boas, of 
Columbia, “Environment as a Cause of Variations in Man's Physical Struc- 
ture": March 18, Dr A. A. Goldenweiser, of Columbia, "The Institution of 
Totemtism." 


Unper the provisions of the Indian Museum act of 1910, the ethnological 
and art collections have been separated from those of economic products, 
and in his last report of the museum as originally constituted, the curator, 
Mr I. H. Burkill, has, says Nature, given a useful account of its past history 
and present condition, The museum was first started by the Asiatic Society 
in t814, the first donor being the Countess of Loudoun. The collections 
have passed through many vicissitudes, due to the absence of suitable accom- 
modation, Under the present scheme of reorganization they have at last 
been placed upon a satisfactory footing. The ethnological gallery now con- 
tains about 11.000 exhibits, but it still lacks a proper descriptive catalogue, 
which can be prepared only by a competent ethnologist. The progress of 
the art series has been stimulated by the patronage of Lord Curzon, who 
provided an annual state grant of about £400 for the purchase of specimens. 
Most ol the older economical exhibits have perished, but these are being 
gradually replaced. These collections are now being arranged in suitable 
galleries. 


STARTING Irom September 1, 1910, the Canadian government has under- 
taken to provide for the systematic study of the native races, cultures, and 
languages of Canada, The work has been put under the charge of Dr 
Edward Sapir, formerly Instructor in Anthropology at the University of 
Pennsylvania, and is meant to include held research, publication, and ex- 
hibition of ethnological and archeological specimens. In other words the 
work is meant to be parallel in scope, though on necessarily a much smaller 
scale, to that of the Bureau of Amerian Ethnology and U.S, National Museum. 
Dr Sapir's official title is that of Ethnologist and Anthropologist of the 
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Geological Survey oí Canada; as soon as opportunity allows, it is intended 
to add to the ethnologic scientific staff. As à first move towards systematic 
ethnologic and linguistic Geld work under direct Dominion auspices, Dr. 
Sapir has been spending the fall of 1910 in studying the Nootka of Vancouver 
Island, 

Tue following Public Lectures are announced for the season of 1910-1911, 
by the Department of Archeology, Phillips Academy: Oct. 27, The Painted 
Desert and the Chif-Dwellers, by W. K. Moorehead; Novy, 17, Mammoth 
Cave, Kentucky, by Dr H. C. Hovey; Dee. 1, Mounds and Fortifications, 
Ьу №. К. Moorehead; Dec. 15, Indian Song and Dances, by Miss B. Mayes: 
Jan. t2, The Folk-lore of New England, by C. Peabody; Jan. 26, Glimpses 
of China and Chinese Homes, by Professor E. S. Morse; Feb. 2, Totems and 
Totemiam, by C. Peabody; Feb. 16, Explorations in Central South America, 
by Dr Wim. C. Farabee: Mar. à, Chief Joseph's Retreat, Dr Charles А. 
Eastman; Mar. 23, The Earliest Man in America, by C. Peabody, 

De A, Hrowcka, of the U.S. National Museum, has returned from a six 
month's expedition ta Argentine and other parts of the South. The principal 
objects of. the expedition, carried an under the auspices of the Smithsonian 
Institution, were a study of man's antiquity in Argentina, in which he was 
associated with Mr Bailey Willis, of the U. S. Geological Survey, and of the 
coast people ol Peru. Dr Hrdlička also attended the sessions-of the 17th 
Congress of Americanists at Buenos Aires and Mexico as a delegate of the 
United States Government and of the Smithsonian [nstitution and was-a 
vice-president at both. 

A New report of the discovery of a tribe of pygmies in New Guinea 
has appeared in the London Yiwes, and is accredited to the expedition 
sent by the committee of the British Ornithologists’ Union to explore the 
snow mnuntains in Dutch New Guinea. According to the statement of 
the newspaper correspondent quoted in „беен the. pygmies were found 
at an elevation of about zcoo feet. Their average height is about 4 feet 
3 inches, It if assumed that this tribe is connected with the Negritos: 


BRrrisH  AésoCIATION. GRANTS.— The following grants were made for 
anthropological researches by the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science at the Sheffield meeting: To Dr R.: Munro, for the Glastonbury 
lake village site, £5. and for the study of the artificial islands in. the High- 
lund lochs, £1ro; to Prof. J. L. Myres, for excavations on Roman sites 
in Britain, £10; for Mr C. HM, Read, for studies of the age of stone circles, 
£30, and for “Anthropological Notes and Queries," £40. 
[& EuGEN ÜmERHUMMER, Professor of Historiral and Political Geop- 
raphy, in the University of Vienna, delivered three lectures at the Johns 
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Hopkins University on November 14, 15, and 16. His subjects were: "Devel- 
opments and Methods of the Geography of Man," “Races and Peoples of 
Europe,” “Principal Geographical Features of Austria and Hungary." ‘The 
second of these subjects was also. taken up by him in an address before the- 
Washington Academy of Sciences on December 5. 

On Oct. 18 M. Capitan, Professeur au College de France, gave an address 
before the Anthropological Society of Washington entitled Apercu sur 
VArchéologie Préhistorique de la France. Nov. 15, Mr George В. Stetson 
spoke before the society on “New England Life in Old Almanacs” and Dr 
Ales. Hrdlicka on “An Ancient Sepulcher at San Juan Teotihuacan, with 
Anthropological Notes on the Teotihuacan People,” 

AT a joint meeting of the American Ethnological Society and the Section 
of Anthropology and Psychology of the New York Academy of Sciences 
held October 24, 1910, Dr Robert H. Lowie read a paper on the "Ceremonial 
Organizations of the Crow Indians" On November 22, Mr Paul Radin read 
a paper before the Ethnological Society on “Ceremonial Organizations of the 
Winnebago Indians.” 

Is the program for the thirty-third free lecture course of the Field Museum 
of Natural History, are the following: October 22, Japanese Mythology as 
Represented in their Archeology, by Dr William Elliot Griffis, Ithaca, N. Y. 
and Dec. 3, The Indians of the Province of Esmeraldas, Ecuador, by Dr 
S. A. Barrett, Curator of Anthropology, Public Museum, Milwaukee, Wia. 

Dx FRANK G. SrEck, Instructor in. Anthropology at the University of 
Pennsylvania, spent the summer among the Penobscot Indians of Maine 
supplemented by a hurried trip to the Malecites of New Brunswick among 
whom Mr Mechling, à graduate student in anthropology at the same uni- 
versity, carried on investigations throughout the summer, 

“Iw order to combat much irresponsible criticism of Esperanto" Mr Arthur 
Baker, editor of Anvrika Esperantista, with offices at 700 E. Fortieth 5t., 
Chicago, Ill, has had prepared 100,000 brief grammars of the language in 
pamphlet form, and will send one {ree to any person who is sufficiently inter- 
ested to ask for it, enclosing stamp for reply, 

Miss Mary Lors Kissei., of the American Museum of Natural History, 
has left New York for an extended period of feld observations among some 
of the Indian tribes of the Southwest. Miss Kissell will devote her time to 
a study of the basketry and textiles of these tribes, paying especial attention 
to the origin and significance of designs, | 

Mer Pavi RApiN has returned to Washington from several months work 
among the Winnebago Indians of Nebraska, and Dr Michelson from à pre- 
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liminary investigation of various Algenquian dialects, including the Blackfoot, 
Arapaho, Cheyenne, Menominee, and Micmac. 

Dzs GonpARD and Spinden, of the department of Anthropology of the 
American Museum of Natural History, attended the Congress ol Amen- 
canists in Mexico Citv, after which Dr Spinden again took up his work among 
tbe Rio Grande Pueblos of New Mexico. 

THe Museum of the University of Pennsylvania has obtained a photo- 
graphic copy of The Book of Chilam Balam of Chamayel which is now being 
compared carefully with the manuscript copy made by Dr Berendt in 1868 
also in ihe possession of this museum. 

PROFESSOR FREDERICK STARR, of the University of Chicago, left. the 
United States on December 22 for Korea. where he will make a study of the 
inhabitants. Mr Manuel Gonzales, lis companion on previous trips of this 
kind, accompanied him. 

Мк М. К. HaxiiNGTOX has returned to the University of Pennsylvania 
(rom Oklahoma with an extehsive ethnological collection, obtained largely 
from our former southern tribes, Among the objects are more than a 
hundred sacred bundles, 

Tne Rev. J. Ogle Warheld, of the University of Pennsylvania, made a 
trip to the Pamunkey and Mattopony Reservations in July and also another 
one in Novenber, gathering some important data and also some interesting 
specimens. 

De Rosert.H. Lowi, of the American Museum of Natural History, 
has been working during the past summer among the Crow Indians of Mon- 
tana and the Hidatsa and Mandan of the Fort Berthold Reservation, North 

PxorEssox F. W. PurNAM, of Harvard University, and Dr J. G. Frazer, 
of the University of Liverpool, have been elected honorary fellows of the 
Roval Society of Edinburgh. 

Ma R. R. MARETT has been appointed Reader in Sociology and Anthro- 
pology in Oxford University, Professor E. B. Tylor having resigned last 
winter. 

Miss Snagtor HarL. the author of several ethnological papers, has been 
appointed official historian of the Territory of Arizona. 

THE first annual meeting ol the Institute of. Criminal Law and Crimin- 
ology was held in Washington, D. C., on October 1. 
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AN AZTEC “CALENDAR STONE” IN YALE UNIVER- 
SITY MUSEUM 


By GEORGE GRANT MacCURDY 


Y HIS valuable stone was bought of Orrin Brothers and Nichols, 
proprietors of a show called the ''Aztec Fair, Mexico Past 
and Present." "The purchase was made in 1887 by Professor 

O. C. Marsh of Yale University at a sheriff's sale in New Haven, 
Conn., where the "Aztec Fair" was showing at the time; and the 
stone was given by Professor Marsh to the Peabody Museum of 
Yale University in 1898. In the printed "Guide to the Aztec Fair," 
the piece in question is described at No. 101 as "The 'temalacatl' 
(gladiator's stone). This stone, with a hole through the centre 
and covered with curious hieroglyphics, is one that victims destined 
to be sacrificed were fastened to by the arms or limbs, a rope passing 
through the hole securing them. They were also used for the fol- 
lowing purpose: Two of these stones were placed a few feet apart 
and a warrior fastened to each by the ankle. They were then 
compelled to fight one another until one or both were killed. "There 
are only three of them known to exist—one at the National Museum 
in Mexico city, one in the institute at Oaxaca, and the one in our 
possession, which was lately unearthed in the valley of Mexico. 
Consequently. this relic is without price.” 

This statement does not specify which stone in the National 
Museum of Mexico and which in the institute at Oaxaca is to be 
compared with the Yale specimen. It is comparable with the great 
Aztec Calendar stone (Calendario azteca) of the Mexican National 
Museum although much smaller than the latter and differing in 
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detail; also with the stone of Tizoc. Taking advantage of the 
meeting of the International Congress of Americanists in Mexico 
city during the past summer, the author had photographs made of 
the Yale specimen; and through the courtesy of Director Garcia 
and Dr Paul Henning of the Museo Nacional was able to compare 
these photographs with certain originale including the two just 
mentioned. He is also much indebted to Professor Eduard Seler 
of Berlin, who made a special visit to New Haven in order to pass 
on the authenticity of the specimen, and to Mrs Zelia Nuttall, of 

The Yale specimen measures 54.67X 45.7 X 25.6 centimeters, each 
lace being rectangular. The five visible faces bear figures in relief. 
The bottom is simply dressed to an approximately plain surface. 
The material is a rather hard, somewhat porous volcanic rock. 
There is a central vertical perforation lined with a brass! tube that 
reaches from the top to a point about ten centimeters from the 
bottom. At the top the inside diameter of this brass tube is 5 
centimeters, while at the lower end it is only 3.5 centimeters. The 
wall of the tube has an average thickness of four-tenths of a centi- 
meter. From the lower end of the tube to the bottom of the stone 
the perforation expands into a cylindrical chamber with a diameter 
of about twelve centimeters. As no two of the three dimensions 
of the stone are equal, for the sake of convenience, its six rec tangular 
faces can be referred to as top, bottom, sides, and ends. 

The most interesting face is the top with the sun's disk in relief, 
the latter forming a perfect circle 43-2 centimeters in diameter 
[plate xxxi), In the center surrounding the metal-lined hole is the 
sign olin, which signifies movement. Outside this sign are two 
concentric zones each bearing a circle of thirty-three nodes or raised 
disks. These occupy the same relative position on the face of the 
sun as do the twenty day-signs of the great stone in the City of 
Mexico, Then follows the zone of the four cardinal points or beams, 
the bases of the latter being separated by spaces, each ornamented 
with four annular disks alternating with three groups of parallel 
bars, three in each group, resembling trigylphs. These occupy the 


'So determined by Dr C- H. Mathewson of the Hammond Metallurgical Lal : 
tory. The tube is evidently post-Columbian. 
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same relative position as the forty quincunx patterns to be seen on 
the Aztec Calendar. The two motives are derived from the same 
original. Another derivative, that serves as a connecting link 
between the two foregoing, is to be seen on the four sides of a painted 
stone chest (fig. 45) in the Museo Nacional and reputed to have been 





Foo. 45.—5tone chest with lid, supposed to have come from Texcoco. Museo Nac- 
ional de Mexico. After Seler, Gesamsmelte Abb, IT, 743, 1904. 


found in Texcoco:; and still another on the sun's face of the gua- 
uhxicoli of Tizoc (plate хххи). 

The outer zone with its four secondary or diagonal beams, eight 
groups of arches or scallops, four in a group, eight tower-like struc- 
tures and sixteen annular disks, although much simplified, is also 
similar to theouter zoneof the Aztec Calendar; the two encompassing 
serpents, however, and the sign mailactli omes acall, "thirteen reed,"’ 
the birth year of the historic sun, are lacking. 

The arches of the outer zone represent feathers and the disks, 
eyes. These elements and the cardinal points and diagonal beams 
—-Edusrd Seler. Сезаттейе Abhandlungen Hr, 743. 1004. 
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generally enter into Mexican representations of the sun's disk. 
Beyond the latter in the four angular fields are the symbols for the 
four prehistoric suns which in the Aztec Calendar are to be found 
in the four spokes of the sign. olin. 

The orientation of the Aztec Calendar of the Museo Nacional 
is not difficult because of the face or mask at the center and the 
two encircling blue feather snakes (plate xxxi). As these are both 
lacking in the sun stone of Yale University Museum, I have ori- 
ented the latter by the sign olin, and the signs of the four pre- 
historic suns. The sign olin is bilaterally symmetrical when divided 
either vertically or horizontally. In placing its handles on the sides 
where they belong there would still be two possible orientations. 
One of these, however, would cause the hieroglyphs of the four pre- 
historic suns to be inverted. I have chosen the other. Beginning 
therefore at the upper left hand corner and proceeding in a direction 
opposite to the movement of the hands of a watch we have the 
following: 

1, Nani oceloll, "Tour Jaguar." 

2. Nani eecall, "four Wind." 

3. Хан quiautil; "four Kain," i. e. Rain of Fire. 

4. Nawi all, “four Water." 

These are the symbols of the following four prehistoric suns: 

1. Ocelotonatiuh, "the Jaguar sun," 

2. Eecalonaliuh, "the Wind sun." 

з. Quiauhtonaliuh, "the Rain sun." 

4. Atonatiuh, "the. Water sun." 

Ocelotonatiuh came to an end through darkness and the fall 
of the heavens, at which time the people were devoured by jaguars. 
According to the belief of the Mexicans it was a great jaguar that 
by devouring the sun caused itseclipse. Eecatonatiuh was dest royed 
by a great hurricane, the people of the time being turned into 
monkeys, The destruction of the third prehistoric sun, Quiauh- 
tonatiuh, was caused by a rain of fire, the evidences of which were 
to be seen in volcanic phenomena so common in Mexico. Atonatiuh 
perished by means of a flood and the people were turned into fishes. 
Only after the successive annihilation of these four prehistoric suns 
did the present sun, fifth in the series, appear. This took place in 
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the year matlactli omei acatl represented by the number thirteen 
and the sign reed. The date symbol occurs between the tails of 
the two serpents on the Aztec Calendar. The following year, 
ée lecpall, ‘one flint,’ is reckoned by all peoples speaking the Aztec 
tongue as the first year of the present or historic era. They believe 
the historic sun is destined to be destroyed by an earthquake 
(Halolin). [tis therefore called Oltntonattuh, "the Earthquake sun" 
and its day-sign is naui olin, “four movement." The latter recurs 
every 260 days and with it the impending danger of destruction 
by a great earthquake, which the people seek to ward off by holding 
a four days’ solemn fast. 

My orientation of the Yale stone of the sun gives the same 
sequence for the four prehistoric suns as that in the Museo Nacional 
specimen except that in the latter, one must begin at the upper 
right-hand instead of the upper left-hand. 

The only other Mexican stone monument bearing these four 
symbols is a cubical stone that was found in the City of Mexico 
(Centro Mercantil) and which is now in the Museo Nacional. 
Here according to Seler the same sequence is given. The symbols, 
however, are placed one on each of the four sides (plate xxxiv) 
instead of on the top. All the heads face the corner that divides 
the date nawi ocelotl representing Ocelotonatiuh, the first prehis- 
tone sun, from that of maur all, symbol of. Atonatiuh, the fourth 
sun. 

The top of this cube where one would expect to find Olintonatiuh, 
the fifth or historic sun, is not sculptured at all. At its center isa 
somewhat squarish pit covering forty-seven by thirty-four centi- 
meters and about thirteen centimeters deep. The size of this pit 
suggests that the block might be an unfinished stone chest, without 
a lid, or else a quauhxicalli. Certain elements that compose the 
disk of the historic sun are not lacking, however, for they form a 
sculptured band that is carried. around the four sides just above 
the four prehistoric sun symbols. The upper part of this band 
corresponds to the zone on the Aztec Calendar that is filled with à 
quincunx pattern; its counterpart in the Yale specimen being the 
zone of triglyphs alternating with annular disks. The lower part 
of the band is the simple feather ornament corresponding to the 
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outer zone of the sun's face both in the Aztec Calendar and the 
Yale stone where the same motive is employed. 

A version of the story of the four prehistoric ages is given in 
Codex Vaticanus A, otherwise known as Codex Vaticanus No. 3738, 
or Codex Rios. The sequence, which differs slightly from that in 
the stone monument, ts as follows: 

1. Atonatiuh, "Water sun." 

2. Eecatonatiuh, "Wind sun." 

5. Quiauhtonatiuh, "Fire sun." 

The first of these prehistoric ages (Atonatiuh) is represented 
on the back of page 4. At the top Chalchiutlicue descends from 
heaven in a flood of water that spreads over the face of the earth. 
On the lateral margins of this mass of water are waves each ter- 
minating in a drop of water. A man and woman escaped to re- 
people the earth. This is the catastrophe that turned men into 
great fishes (Haca mihin), two of which are swimming in the water. 
The duration of the period, 4008 years, is indicated by the number 
signs at the left, Above these is the word apachihnillisili, meaning 
“ inundation"; and on the right the day-sign, " ten water," giving 
the date of the catastrophe. At the bottom is the figure of a giant, 
* teocuillicxeque." 

Eecatonatiuh.—On page 6 the wind-god is descending in the 
form of a serpent and with his coming, men are changed into 
monkeys. A single human pair escaped within a rock (dentro 
d'wna piétra). Near the bottom of the group are two hieroglyphs 
of the wind-god (Eecatf), The ecalococ at the lower left-hand corner 
signifies: “one is driven or destroyed by the wind" (eca — wind, taco 
= öne is destroyed). The branching, scroll-like figures represent the 
cyclone or whirlwind, ‘The duration of the period, said to be 4010 
years, is expressed in the upper right-hand corner. On the left is 
the sign "one dog," the day of the cyclone. 

Quiauhtonatiuh—On the back of page 6 Is portrayed the rain 
of Fire: JXruiecolli, the god of fire, is descending in the form of a 
serpent. At each side the mass of flames is differentiated into 
triple tongues of fire. The avian forms are humming-birds, 
representing the souls of warriors. This period lasted 4801 years, 
terminating on the day nine movement. One man and one woman 
were saved by hiding in a cavern. 
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A fourth age is depicted on page 7, but it does not seem to be 
Ocelotonatiuh, that was destroyed by darkness and the fall of the 
heavens, which according to Seler is represented by the giant on 
the back of page 4 beneath the picture of Atonatiuh. The principal 
figure is Xochiquetzal descending from heaven with flowers (Sochtguet- 
sal idest essaltatione delle rose). After this period had lasted 5042 
years, a great famine is said to have intervened when nearly all 
the people perished. The cause of this calamity was vice. Seler 
suggests that this represents the historic age or that of Olintonatiuh. 

One other record of the four prehistoric eras was recently pub- 
lished by Dr Walter Lehmann,' an anonymous Mexican text, 
dated 1558, giving the interpretation of pre-Spanish picture writings. 

The sculptured pattern on the four sides (plates xxxv and xxxvi) 
of the Yale stone of the sun is unevenly divided into two zones repre- 
senting the heavens. The narrow upper zone is decorated with 
three horizontal rows of raised disks and is separated from the zone 
below by two horizontal bars. Two distinct motives are recogniz- 
able in the lower zone. One motive consists of the symbol that 
Seler calla Slternauge or Strahlauge—a central eye (ixtli), the out- 
spread wings of the butterfly, three beams each ending in an eve 
and alternating with radiating flint knives (fecpatl). According 
to Preuss this represents Jfspapalofl, a журе оГ Тейтітіт2, the 
demon of darkness, descending from heaven. This star-eye or 
Itzpapalotl is repeated six times, once at each end and twice on 
each side. It alternates with a large symbol of flint knife (tecpatl). 
The latter therefore occurs twice at each end and once on cach 
side. It is provided with jaws showing teeth, and an eye. 

The other motive consists of what might be considered a feather 
ornament, like that in the outer zone of the sun's disk only simpler, 
and the four corner pilasters that terminate below in what seems to 
be a simplified feather or eye ornament, most clearly seen in plate 
xxxv, a. ‘These pilasters may be comparable with the tower-like 
structures in the outer zone of the sun's disk and the pedunculate 
eyes on the cylindrical bowl (quauhxicalli) of the Museo Nacional. 

These same motives seen on the four sides are also found on 


!Die Historia de los Reynos de Colhuacan y de Mexico, Zeirchr. für Euhmol., 
xxxvi, 752, 1900. 
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the convex sides of the Aztec Calendar (plate xxxvu, a), only on a 
smaller scale in the latter; since the cylinder of which the sun's disk 
forms the head is only 18.5 centimeters high. There is for instance 
only one row of raised nodes, then the two bands, below which hang 
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Fic. 45.— Details of palnted border decoration, east wall of side court, Palace I, 
Miia. After Seler. Ges. Abk, HT. 403, 1908. 


the star-eye symbols, each one alternating with two flint knives, 
the latter facing each other in every case. At the bases of these is 
à plain continuous band in low relief corresponding to the scalloped 
band on the sides of the Yale stone, which is presumably a repetition 
of the outer, or feather zone in representations of the sun's disk. 
With the exception of the zone of raised nodes, we find the same de- 
sign (figs. 46 and 47) employed asa border decoration on painted walls 
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Fi. 47.— Detall of. painted. border decoration, orth wall of side court. Palace 
IV: Mithi After Seler. Gei. Abk., TM, aos, (908. 


at Mitla. Here the feather motive is emphasized and combined 
not only with pedunculate eyes but also with beams similar to the 
diagonal ones in representations of the sun: the itzpapalotl sym- 
bol is inverted, and instead of an eye there is the head of a deity, 
representing the planet Venus. 





! Orp. cit., mi, 465. figs. 15-20 (also fig. 15c) 
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The sculptured designs on the ends and sides therefore should 
be looked upon às a unit just as if the stone were a cylinder (hg- 
ure 48). Bearing this in mind, also that the top face is oriented 
in such a manner as to make naui ocelot! appear at the upper left 
hand, or perhaps more properly speaking in the northwest comer, 





Fro. 48.— Ensemble of the top and four sides of the Yale Aztec " calendar atone "' 
in their exact relation. 


we find that the six large Hint knives are turned so as to face 
toward the itzpapalotl symbol in the center of the lower end and 
away Írom that in the center of the upper end. 

While the Yale stone of the sun has many points in common 
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with the Aztec Calendar of the Museo Nacional as regards not only 
the sun's disk but also the lateral decorations, it is also comparable 
with the so-called sacrificial stones or bowls (quauhxicalli) of which 
the stone of Tizoc (Museo Nacional) is the most notable example. 
This cylindrical stone, two and one-half meters in diameter by four- 
fifths of a meter high, was unearthed in 1791, at a point opposite: 
the Empedradillo and near the cathedral of the City of Mexico. 
On its top is a sculptured image of the sun (see plate xxx) at the 
center of which is an oval pit fifteen centimeters deep by forty-six 
centimeters in diameter, instead of a hole completely penetrating the 
rock. A groove (not indicated in plate XXXI) leads from this pit 
out to the margin and part way down the side but does not comi- 
pletely drain the pit. The decoration on the convex sides is composed 
of three zones, the upper and lower combined not being quite so 
broad as the one inthe center. The latter consists of fifteen groups 
of figures, each group representing a victor and the Vanquished. 
In each case the victor is clothed in the garb of T'ezcailipoca, recog- 
nized by the smoking mirror on the temple and by a cloud of 
smoke replacing the left foot. These warriors also wear the scal- 
loped breastplate of the fire-god and the yacaxiuill, the nose ornament 
of Tonaliuh ihuicac yauh, the warrior who. falls in battle. The 
bowed figure before each Tezcatlipoca warrior represents a sub- 
dued city or country—fifteen in all, each indicated by the nature 
ol the garb worn and the accompanying hieroglyph. 

Previous writers have pointed out that the group on the front 
of the stone directly opposite the groove that leads from the center 
of the sun's disk is distinguished from the others in that the Tez- 
catlipoca warrior has a richer feather head-dress, the hieroglyph 
behind him being that of Tizoc, seventh of the Mexican kings, 
who according to the Codex Mendoza, ruled from 1482 to 1486. 

The narrow upper zone is decorated with a Variation of the 
itzpapalotl ornament, representing the heavens (see plate xxxv, b), 
Its counterpart 1s seen on the sides and ends of the Yale specimen 
and on the convex sides of the Aztec Calendar (text-figure 48 and 
plate xxxvn, ac). The decoration of the lower zone is intended to 
represent the earth, or that which is beneath the heavens: 

There is another monument (plate XXXVII) in the Museo Nac- 
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ional that in some respects resembles still more closely our stone of 
the sun. It is a cylindrical sacrificial bowl (quauhxicalli), with a 
diameter of 1.05 meters and a height of 0.47 meters. Thisis a real 
bowl or vessel having a depth of twenty-nine centimeters with 
nothing left of the top save a narrow border, which as might be 
expected is ornamented with the outer zone of the sun's disk. The 
ornament on the convex sides is almost identical with that on the 
rectangular sides and ends of our stone of the sun—three horizontal 
rows of raised disks at the top, and two horizontal bands near the 
middle, below which are elaborate itzpapalotl symbols alternating 
with pairs of pedunculate eyes. On the lower external flat surface 
of this bowl is a figure of Tzontemoc, the earth toad, in an appro- 
priate setting of larva, insects, scorpions and other creeping things, 
to which are added several death masks. On each cheek of Tzon- 
temoc is the Hlaxapochili, the caoutchouc ring, which is the insignia 
of the earth goddess (7'eleoinnan),' or the Tiagolteotl of the picture 
writings. The fleshless teeth hold a 
flint knife, symbolizing the light that 
the earth not only absorbs but also 
reflects. 

There is another sacrificial bowl 
almost identical in shape and decora- 
tion with the foregoing, except that 
the bowl is reduced to a mere pit 
leaving more space for the sun's 
disk, A typical bowl-shaped quauh- 
xicalli (plate xxxix) of relatively 
small size and fine workmanship be- ы | = 
longs to the Royal Museum fiir Fie. 49.—Detail of reliel decor- 
Völkerkunde, Berlin, and has been ation on the outer wall of a sacri- 
fully described by Professor Seler? 5c! bowl Königl. Mus für 

580,000 | | Völkerkunde Berlin. After Seler. 
The whole interior represents the (C. , Қ, 707, 1004. 
sun's disk at the center of which is the 
sign naui olin, four movement, symbol of the present, or historic 
sun. Here again the lower external flat surface is reserved for an 





i Seler, Ger: Abhandlumges, i1, 469. 812, 1904. 
*Op cit, 0, 701, 1904. 
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elaborate representation of the Earth toad, Tzontemoc, accom- 
panied by numerous death symbols. The outer sloping walls of 
the bowl" are decorated with a chaplet of eagle feathers and hearts 
(plate xxxix, 5: also text-fig. 49). 

Sacrificial bowls similar to those in Ber- 
lin and in Vienna are figured in ancient Mex- 
ican codices. Two such are reproduced from 
Codex Borbonicus (figs. 50 and 51). Both 
have the chaplet of eagle feathers, above 
which is a chaplet of hearts; one is overflow- 
ing with blood, indicating thereby the use to 
which it was put. 

ас: In the description of the eighteen annual 
IE M festivals of the Mexicans, Father Sahagun 
П, 5% ііі mentions for the first time the bloody sacrifice 
ritual and the name of the bowl destined to 
receive the heart of the victim, i. e., the vessel from which the gods 
ate. The heart of the victim was called guawhnochtli, cactus fruit, 
on which the eagle feeds, | | 
The priest dedicating it 
lifted it toward the sun. 
After having thus been 
offered it was placed in 
the. quauhxicalli. Тһе 
body however was cast 
down from the steps of 
the pyramid, 

Human sacrifice is 
sail to have taken place = — 
on the great quaàuhxicall; | "' Jt- Бетіңді bowl overflowing with blood. 
of Tizoc, the victim being Ar oe tae Pa Alter Seler, Ges. Abha, I, 
designated as ‘Messen- 
ger to the Sur." Father Duran? describes this sacrifice as follows: 

“There: was in this land an order of knights whose profession 
Waüs War, willing to diein defense of their country and very courage- 

VA quauhxicalli similar to the one in Berlin is to be seen in the Philip A. Becker 


collection, k. k. Naturbiet Hofmuseum, Vienna, 
Ё Нина de Las Indias ale N were Еғһаһа etc, "n. 155, rare 
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ous, who looked upon the sun as their god, as the Spaniards look 
upon Santiago, the glorious. All who belonged to this order were 
illustrious people, and valorous sons of the better class, people of 
the lower class not being admitted no matter how: valiant; and so 
the festival of these noblemen made in honor of their god, the sun, 
which feast they called nanholin, which means four movement, 
under which name they solemnized it. . . . This festival they 
celebrate twice a year; the first time on the seventeenth of March; 
and again, the second of December—in short the two times in the 
year which coincide with four movement. 

“This order of knights had its temple and private house curiously 
wrought with many halls and rooms where they assembled and 
worshiped the image of the sun and since all were married and had 
their private houses and estates, they had in those rooms and houses 
of that temple their prelates and eldera whom they obeyed and 
by whose orders they were ruled. Here also were à great number 
of boys, the sons-of gentlemen, who were in training for that order 
of chivalry. And so they taught them there and instructed them 
in every kind of combat with every kind of arms which they were 
wont to use, which order | imagine to be like the orders of the 
knights (commendadores) of Spain, as for instance those of San 
Tuan or those of Calatrava or of Santiago, bearing different emblems 
in order to distinguish themselves one from another; so according 
to the rank which they had in this order of chivalry, they may be 
called the knights of the sun, whose device they carried when they 
went to war, This temple of the sun was in the same place where 
now they are building the cathedral of Mexico city which they called 
fittingly (por excelencia) Ciacuauhttnchan, which means the house 
of the eagles, which name of eagle or tiger they used metaphorically 
to honor the men of valorous deeds; and so by calling that temple 
the house of the eagles it was the equivalent of saying the house of 
the valiant men, comparing metaphorically their valor to that of 
the eagle, or that of the tiger, because the eagle is among all birds 
most Valiant and the tiger among all animals, the most brave and 
ferocious, Upon the top of this temple there was a medium sized 
chamber next to a courtyard (patio) which was of seven or eight 
bragas (braza=6 ft.). At one side of this courtyard was the cham- 
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ber I spoke of, in which over an altar was hung on the wall an image 
of the sun painted with a brush on the tapestry, which figure was 
in the likeness of a butterfly with its wings; and around it a circle 
of gold with many rays and splendors which came out from it; all 
the rest of the room being very much adorned and elegant. For 
ascending to this room there were forty steps more or less. 

“In this temple were performed all the ceremonies as in the others, 
for example to sprinkle incense upon this image four times during 
the day and night, and to make and perform all the rites of offerings 
and sacrifices which were performed for the other gods, for which 
they had their priests and dignities with all the preé&minences and 
privileges that the rest had, who solemnized this festival in the 
following manner: In the first place during this day all the people 
of the city had to fast so strictly and rigorously that it was not even 
permitted to the children or sick to break their fast until the sun 
in its course marked high noon, at which moment the priests and 
ministers of that temple took shells and trumpets and made a signal 
for the people to gather at the temple. Hearing this the people 
came together with much more zeal and promptness than now they 
come to mass on Sunday. "The people having assembled, at the 
sound of the instruments they brought forth from among those 
taken in war accompanied and surrounded by illustrious men, an 
Indian. His legs were painted with white stripes (enbixadas de 
vas rayas blancas) and half of his face with red:a white feather was 
fastened in his hair; he carried in his hand a very fine staff with 
knots and ties of leather and some feathers inserted init. In the 
other hand he held a shield with five small bundles of cotton on it; 
on his back he carried a small pack in which were eagle feathers, 
pieces of ochre, or gypsum, candlewood smoke y papeles rayados 
con vie. Of all these gewgaws they made a small bundle which 
that Indian carried on his back and they put him at the foot of the 
temple steps, and there in a loud voice so that all the people, who 
were present, heard it, they said to him: Sir, we entreat you that 
you go to our god, the sun, and that you salute him from us and tell 
him that his sons and knights and chief men, who remain here pray 
him to remember them and that from above he favor them; and that 
he receive this small present which we send him and that you give 
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him this staff with which he may walk and this shield for his defence, 
with all the rest vou carry in this pack. The Indian, having heard 
the message, answered that it pleased him, and they untied him 
and straightway he began to ascend through the temple, going up 
little by little, pausing a long time after each step. When he had 
reached the top he approached the stone which they call euaulixic- 
ally and mounted upon it, which as we have said bore an image of 
the sun. Standing there, he turned toward the image of the sun 
which was hung in the room above that altar and, from time to 
time turning toward the true sun, in a loud voice he delivered his 
message. Having finished this message there came up by the four 
stairways which as I said this rock had, four priests of the sacrifice; 
and they took away from him the staff, the shield and the load 
which he carried and they held him hand and foot; the chief priest 
approached with knife in hand and cut the victim's throat, command- 
ing him to go into the other life with his message to the true sun; and 
they caught the blood in that basin which, by means of a grouve or 
canal, emptied itself before the chamber of the sun, and the sun which 
was delineated on the rock was drenched with that blood. All 
the blood having left the body, he opened the breast and took out the 
heart: and raising his hand presented the heart to the sun, holding 
it aloft till it became cold, and thus ended the life of the unfortunate 
messenger of the ип," 

The term quauhxicalli is thus applied not only to the bowl that 
received the heart of the victim but also to the stone on which the 
sacrifice was made. Both are decorated with sun symbols and eagle 
feathers. Seler believes the word quauhxicalli to be derived from 
xicalli (bowl) and quauh (wood) t£. e., a bowl made of wood. Later 
the meaning might easily have been changed into eagle bowl, for 
quauh, or, with the article, анан! likewise means eagle. Тһе 
constant association of attributes of the eagle with this class of 
monuments is sufficient ground for interpreting the word as eagle 
bowl. 

The only symbols on the Yale stone of the sun that are not com- 
mon also to the quauhxicalli are the signs of the four prehistoric 
ages; four Jaguar, four Wind, four Rain, and four Water. In this 

VTranslated by Prof. F. B. Luquiens. 
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respect it resembles the Aztec Calendar, but since the twenty 
day-signs are lacking it is not a calendar stone in the strict sense. 
Morphologically it is a link between the calendar stone on the one 
hand and the quauhxicalli on the other, Assuch it might well have 
been associated with human sacrifices to the sun. 
YALE UNIVERSITY, 
New Havers, Coxe, 


A BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF THE TEWA LANGUAGE 
By JOHN P. HARRINGTON 


| E study on which the following notes are based was made as a 
| part of the linguistic survey of the Pueblo area conducted 
by the School of American Archzxology, in collaboration 
with the Bureau of American Ethnology. The Tewa language is 
spoken at the pueblos of San Juan, Santa Clara, San lldefonso, 
Nambé, Pojoaque, and Tesuque, all of which lie in the Rio 
Grande basin about twenty miles northwest of Sante Fé, New 
Mexico: and also at the Tusayan village called Hano or Tewa, in 
Arizona, The dialectic variations are slight. Tewa belongs to 
the Tanoan linguistic stock according to Powell's classification. 
Tewa speech is excessively nasal and much broken by the glottal 
stop. Like Chinese, it makes use of "tones." There are 45 dis- 
tinct “individual sounds”; twelve of these sounds are vowels and 
may be long or short. The language has been voluminously 
recorded by means of a scientific alphabet. In this outline more 
awkward and less accurate orthography is employed. 

There are five classes of sounds. An inverted period after a 
symbol indicates that the sound which it represents is long. The 
letters have their standard "continental" values unless otherwise 
indicated. 1. Orinasal (i. e., "nasalized ") vowels: a^, a", z^ (Eng. 
man, nasalized), x", e" (Fr. close e, nasalized, e", i^, i", 3" (Eng. 
water, nasalized), 5", o" (Fr. close o, nasalized), o", u", u^". 2. Oral 
vowels: a, a’, e (Fr. close e), e, i, i', o (Fr. close 0), œo, u, u’, 
3. "Semivowels": y (Eng. you, but fricative), w" (Eng. w, nasal- 
ized), w (Eng. w). 4. Larynx consonants: * (audible. breath), 
h(harsh laryngeal h), hw (harsh laryngeal h with simultaneous round- 
ing of the lips), ' (glottal stop). 5. Oral consonants: k (South Ger. 
k), k' (glottally affected k), k" (aspirated k), g" (almost Eng. finger), 
g, kw (k with simultaneous rounding of the lips), 1 (a peculiar short 
nasal sound made by retracting the tongue and simultaneously open- 
ing the nose passage), t (South Ger. t), t' (glottally affected t), t" (aspi- 
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rated t), d" (Bantu " nd"), o (I-like r), ts, ts’ (glottally affected ts), 
s, t$ (Eng. chew), t&' (glottally affected t&), s (Eng. ske), n, A (Sp. 
mañana), p (South Ger. p), p' (glottally affected p). p" (aspirated p), 
b" (Bantu “mb "),v (bilabial +), m. 

Vowels are glottally broken in two ways: (1) The glottis is in- 
stantaneously closed when about half the vowel has been pro- 
nounced, written, e. g.,a'a; (2) The glottis is instantaneously closed 
when about three quarters of the vowel has been pronounced, written, 
e.g, 2". The sounds g" and g, d" and p, band v interchange 
according tosentence phonetics. Тһе soundloccursonly in foreign 
words and in the word meaning butterfly in the San Ildefonso dialect 
(polamimi), Syllables all have the structure: consonant -- vowel 
=n. “occurs before k, КЎ, kw, t, t^, t5; 8, t3, 8, p, and p" when à 
vowel precedes.  Unanalvzable "roots" consist of {, 2, 3, or 4 syl- 
lables. Stress accent is distinguishable in some polysyilabic roots 
only, e. g., t'ówa, people; and as sentence stress. 

The "tones" contain the elements of "pitch," "leap," and 
"duration." "here are three "pitches": (1) sentence- or mid- 
pitch, (2) below sentence-pitch, and (3) high above sentence-pitch. 
There are two "lcaps": (1) level or slightly rising, and (2) falling. 
As regards duration, there are two vowel lengths as noted above. 
The "tones" are in Tewa as necessary to the understanding of a 
word as they arein Chinese. Common words are í requently distin- 
guished from one another by “ tone” only. Thus: p'o" (low falling 
long), water; p'o' (mid falling long), trail; p'o' (high level long), moon; 
p'o (high level short), head: p"o (low falling short), hole; p*o (mid 
level short), snow; p^o (high level short), hair; eic. etc. The scien- 
tific writing of the“ tones” requires special symbols which are placed 
after the vowels, The writing of the “tones” is omitted in this out- 
line for typograpical reasons. 

There are many "parts of speech," each of which behaves differ- 
entiv, and for which we have in English no satisfactory nomencla- 
ture. Perhaps they may all be reduced to “nouns,” “ pronouns," 
"verbs," and "modifying elements." 

The governing “ part of speech" is the pronoun, which expresses 
personality, and together with the verb forms a complete sentence 
expressing several or all of the following categories: (1) self or non- 
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self; (2) position or direction; (3) state of being animal, vegetable or 
made thing, or mineral; (4) oneness, duality, or state of being three 
or more; (5) exister in position or mover in direction, actor upon, 
acted upon, actor upon self, exister or mover in relation to which 
exister exists or mover moves, exister or mover in relation to which 
actor acts upon acted upon. See account of the prefixed pronoun 

There are six classes of words which can be called nouns: 

1, Age-sex nouns. There is formal distinction of singular and 
2+ plural. Appositive pronouns distinguish singular, dual, and 
3+ plural. Thus; sen (mid falling long), man in prime, 2+ plural 
se^ nni"u; 'enuke, boy, 24- plural 'e'"nu"'e'" nz"p. 

2. À numerous class of nouns denoting animal personalities. 
Number is not formally distinguished. But appositive pronouns 
distinguish singular, dual, and 3+ plural number. Thus: ke’ (mid 
falling long), bear. 

3. A numerous class of nouns denoting vegetal personalities, 
made objects, body-parts, and some mineral objects, Number 
is not formally distinguished. But appositive pronouns distinguish 
singular, dual, and 3+ plural number. Thus; te (low falling long), 
cottonwood tree; se"'n (low falling long), horn (body-part). 

4. À numerous class of nouns denoting mineral personalities. 
Number is not formally distinguished. But appositive pronouns 
distinguish: (1) singular and 3-4- plural collective, and (2) dual 
number. Thus:k'u' (low falling long), stone. 

5. Numeral nouns. These denote number. They are mostly 
used as first members of noun plus noun compounds: appositive 
pronouns agree with the second member of such compounds, ex- 
pressed or understood. Thus: poye, three; si, six; sise"mnie"m 
(compound noun), six men. The numeral system is decimal. 

6. Adjectival nouns. These are most frequently either com- 
pounded or coupled by means of peculiar connective particles 
which we have termed couplers, with other nouns, expressed or 
understood, with which appositive pronouns agree. If the other 
noun belongs to class 1 or 2 the coupler is singular ‘i'i, dual ‘i'n, 3+4- 
plural "i^n; if the other noun belongs to class 3 the coupler is singular 
i^n, dual 'i"», 34- plural "i'i; if the other noun belongs to class 4 the 
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coupler is singular 'i'i, dual 'i*s, 3-- plural i'i. Thus ke" (low falling 
long), strength, strong; se"mnske'"i'i,or ke'"i'isem or se"nke' or 
ke'se"m, a strong man; ke"'i'i, a strong one (man, e. g., understood; 
СЕ. Ger. ein starker). Some nouns of this class have forms for dual 
and plural partially or wholly different from’ the singular form. 
Thus: k'u'tx'i'i, ane little stone; k'u'taye"d"i'i*n, two little stones. 
To the nouns of all six classes the diminutive elernent 'e or the 
augmentative element yo can be added as the last member of a 
compound. 'e in the singular has high level short "tone"; in the 
2+ plural, high falling short tone. The singular and plural of 
yo are the same. The diminutive and augmentative do not in 
any way affect the agreement of the noun to which they are added. 
The language loves to form noun plus noun compounds, thus, 
like German, greatly enriching its vocabulary. Nouns of class Care 
used as last members only, nouns of class 5 are used as first members 
only. But two nouns of the same class can be compounded to- 
gether and nouns of class t can act as first members before nouns 
of class 6. The appositive pronoun agrees with the second member 
of every compound. "Thus: k'u, stone; se"m, man; k'u'se"m, 
stone man; se"'s, man; ke', strength; se"nke', man-strength, strong 
man; ts'e', yellowness; '5", brownness: ts'e''5". yellow-brown. color. 
Function as subject, direct object, or referential object is not 
formally expressed by the noun, but is expressed by the pronoun 
іп apposition to which the noun stands. Possessive case is ex- 
pressed by postfixing -vi; thus: ke'vi, the bear's. A large number 
of noun-postfixes do the work of our English prepositions. Thus: 
ke"ive, inside the bear; tepiye, toward the cottonwood tree; 
se"nw"a'gi, like a man. 
There are two kinds of pronouns, free and prefixed. Free pro- 
nouns can be omitted; prefixed prounouns can not be omitted. 
Free pronouns denoting the speaker and the spoken to are: na", 
Lor me; na' "i'n, we 2-- or us 2-F; 'u*"", you 1; "u*s, you 2-4. 
Another set of free pronouns consists of those denoting the 
spoken of. One group of these distinguishes three degrees of re- 
moteness: ne", this; he", yon; 'o, that (distant). Other free pro- 
nouns which belong here are: 'i, that already referred to; to", 
who; ha, what. Free pronouns of this set, with the exception of 
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to and ha, may add the couplers used with nouns of class 6. 
Thus: ne"se"'», ne ісе", etc., this man. 

The free pronoun may add the possessive -vi and the other 
noun post-fixes like nouns. 

The prefixed pronouns precede the verb, forming with it a 
complete sentence. In fact, all elements except the prefixed pro- 
noun and the verb can in any sentence be omitted and understood. 
Appositional nouns can be placed outside of this pronoun-verb 
cluster or can be tucked in between prefixed pronoun and verb. 
Thus: d'omu", I-him-saw; se"5 d'omu'"", man I-him-saw; domu" 
se"n, I-him-saw man: d'ose"mmu'", [-him-man-saw. The verb 
with its prefixed pronoun usually stands last in the sentence for 
emphasis. 

There are five series of prefixed pronouns. Some verbs may be 
used with more than one series. 

I. Prefixed pronouns used with verbs denoting position, direc- 
tion; or state; most of these verbs are intransitive: 'o-, I; g"a-, we 2; 
gi-, we 3-- ; 'u"-, vou 1; d"a-, you 2; 'i-, you 34- ; na^, he, she, or it ; 
d'a-, they 2; d"i, they 34-. With these pronouns the commonest 
verbs are such as: (a) position-verbs: w"i"', to stand ; 'ae"s (mid level 
long), to sit; k'o, to lie; t'o", to be within; t&a, to be situated; mu^, 
(о һе ог іо һауе; (В) motion-verhs: mie", to go; "#"" (mid falling 
long), to come; yi", to be moving about within certain limits; 
(c) state-verbs: he', to be sick; d'a", to lack, want, or love. Some 
"impersonal'" weather verbs require'i instead of na" in the third 
person singular. Thus: 'ikwa3"d"o", it is raining. 

2. Referential prefixed pronouns used with verbs denoting 
position, direction, or state. The subject is always in the third 
person. "They are: d"i^n-, he or they for me; g^z^n-, he or they for 
us 2; g"i"n-, he or they for us 3-- ; 'u"n-, heor they for you 1; 'd"z"n-, 
he or they for you 2; 'u"s-, he or they for you 347; 'u"m-, he or they 
for him; d'z"n-, he or they for them 2; d'i^s-, he or they for them 
3-F. Thus: d'i^myi", they 3-- are running around for them 3+; 
d"i*nkwi'e""™, a woman in prime is coming with reference to me 
(i.e., I am going to get married). 

3. Prefixed pronouns denoting subject plus object. There are 
eighty-one different combinations of subject and object denotation, 
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singular, dual, and plural number, and first; second; and third person, 
a special series of these pronouns being used to express imperative 
mode. Thus: d'ohewi, I kill it; na"heyi, you » kill it; ovae"heyi, 
you 1 kill them 2; *e"hesi, we 2 kill it.! 

4. Referential prefixed pronouns denoting subject plus direct 
object plus referential object. There are eighty-one combinations 
of case, number, and person, including special pronominal forms for 
the imperative mode. Thus: w"i"npa'*, l-it-or-them-for-you-1-am- 
making.! 

5: Reciprocal-reflexive prefixed pronouns. Reciprocal and re- 
flexive action is not formally distinguished. These are: d"e-, I-me; 
um". we-2-us-2; 'ivi-, we-3---us-3-d-:; b"i-, you-1-you-1; ача", 
you-2-you-2; 'u"vi-, you-3---you-34-; 'i-, he-him; d'z"-, they-2- 
them-2; d"ivi-, they-3+-them-3+. Imperative: 'o-, you-I-vou-1 !; 
b"a-«, you-2-you-2!; b"i-, you-3---you-34-! Thus: d'esoge, ] seat 
myself; d°ivimu™, each of them 3+ looked at himself, or they 3+ 
looked at each other. 

The prefixed pronoun forms given above are those used in ap- 
position with nouns of classes 1, 2, and 3. Nouns of class 4 require 
a singular pronoun form in apposition with their (collective) 4+ 
plural. 

The Tewa question is formed by placing ti before or ka after a 
sentence. Thus: ti na"he’, is he sick? 

The negative is formed by affixing wi before and pi after the 
pronoun-verb cluster. Thus: wina"he'pi, he is not sick. 

Verb plus verb compounds are very frequent and exceedingly 
interesting. The position-, motion-, and state-verbs are especially 
frequent as second members. As in the instance of nouns, the 
second member has the pronominal agreement. Thus: "егати", 
l make myself jump (class 5), but 'ot&e"nu"d"a'*, 1 want to jump 
(class 1). 

Verb forms are very irregular as regards addition of adverbial 
elements. These are affixed or scattered through the sentence, 
and a certain verb usually requires and permits certain elements 
only. These elements include those which give expression to tense, 
on the basis of which we could establish 30 of more " conjugations.”” 


‘Twenty-two forms serve to express eighty-one combinations, one form in dome 
Instances expressing several combinations. 
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Position, direction, reiteration, realness, idealness, authority for 
statement, permission, potentiality, and many other adverbial 
notions are expressed by these modificatory elements, for. whose 
nicety of meaning the student in many instances acquires appreci- 
ation and linguistic feeling only with difficulty. Thus 'i'ona^mz"^, 
he (already referred to) (there) went; d°omu™wa"™,! (actually) 
saw him. 

Some verbs have with 3+ plural pronoun agreement a root 
entirely different from that used in the singular and dual. Thus 
keto", to fall (singular and dual); yenvu", to fall (3+ plural). Such 
verbs employ the 3+ plural form with a third person singular pre- 
fixed pronoun in agreement witha 3+ plural noun of class 4. Thus: 
se nnce'n d"ivyemu", the 3+ men fall; k'u’ na"yemu" (instead of 
na"keta"!) the 3+ stones fall. 

Sentence syntax is well developed. As in Nahuatl and Ute, 
English subordinate clauses are in Tewa rendered by cofrdinate 
clauses. 

Tewa is rich in sentence-words or interjections. Salutations 
and polite expressions are very idiomatic and fixed. Ritualistic 
expressions in what is either an archaic or a distorted form of the 
language are taught to the initiates of some of the secret societies. 

The vocabulary of Tewa is immense. The language is fright- 
fully difficult for an English-speaking person to learn, and is still 
more difficult to record consistently by means of our present 
mediaeval system of writing and orthography. 

As an illustration of connected discourse a very carefully 
translated Tewa version of the Lord's Prayer, accompanied by 
interlinear translation, is appended. 


na” ab" tapa si 'omá" kówa 
Газға father God (Sp. Dios) that (distant) aky la 
'u" i a" d'i; na* ЫТ те kê ач 5 
you 1 ait (or nre) there às is well known, we 2+ you 1 ol name 
w"i"nd"a". 
it 1 or we zJ- with relerence to you 1 love. 
тан gud'a" чапи ha umm 
We 2+ we j+ wih we 3+ ourselves 3+ make do what you t 
"u"d"a"w^á gi. 


you 1 wish us. 
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ria" "i" g'id'a'^ "ut "p ku? nena” ng'e 
We z+ we 3-- want you 1 of government this earth on 
‘oma kéwaw"A'gi, d'ime" 
that (distant) sky in as me or us 2-]- give! 

nain шеңбе па” ніні b*uwa nz"t"a'pi, 

Us 24- this day us a+ of breadatuit this day for. 
hepi d'i^n'owoye na” inh" 
And itor them 3+ with reference to me or us 2+ you t forgive! us 2+ of 

t'ew^o'd'i'i тыға t'ówa 'l'oworyew"A*gib"a'*, 
ugly marie we 2+ person or people we 3+ it of them 2+ forgive as also. 
Not me or us 34- you 1 lead ! whither 
'ivit'ewonu'ami'iwe hew^x"b*o'o 
we 3+ ourselves 3+ ugly, where magic make do moreover 
"ipenise “із” "Ivi "wepi 
that (already known) Homed Dead Manirom him (already known) af locality from 
d'ik'a^g'ena", 
mte ortus z-4- you 1 help! 
hepaha'a птер k^u' hepaha'a 
And that is what itis you rol government anil that is what it ls 
„уч ke* hepaha'a пир má*kówa 


you r of strength and that is what [t i» you 1-of sky in 
Менен ео t'z"ki. hie"he. 
time moreover All, That is right. 
Занта Её, Хт МЕХ, 


THE RUINS OF CHOOOUEQUIRAU 
By HIRAM BINGHAM 


N February, 1909, 1 undertook to go on muleback from Cuzco 
to Huancayo, the present terminus of the Lima-Oroya Rail- 
road. It was my purpose to follow the old Spanish trade 

route that was used not only by the armies of Pizarro and the Incas, 
but also by the armies of both patriots and royalists in the wars 
of independence (see fig. 52). | had as companion Mr Clarence 
Q. Hay, of Washington, D. C. 





On the fourth day out from Cuzco we reached the town of 
Abancay, the capital of the Department of the Apurimac, where 
we were welcomed by Hon. J. J- Nuñez who was then- prefect of 
the department, a man of unusual ability and energy. Scarcely 

50; 
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had he taken time to show us those courtesies which are such a 
pleasant feature of Spanish American hospitality, than he broached 
the subject of Choqquequirau, and begged us to visit this famous 
Inca stronghold which had recently been rendered readily accessible 
for the first time in the memory of man. 

It seems that in Quichua, the language af the Incas, still spoken 
by a majority of the mountaineers of Peru, Choqquequirau means 
"Cradle of Gold.” Attracted by this romantic namé and by the 
lack of all positive knowledge concerning its last defenders, several 
attempts had been made during the past century to explore its 
ruins and to discover the treasure which it is supposed the Incas 
hid here instead of allowing it to fall into the hands of Pizarro with 
the ransom of Atahualpa. Owing to the very great difficulty of 
reaching the site of the ruins a tradition had grown up that the 
Incas built a great city that once contained over 15,000 inhabitants, 
high up on the mountain-side, six thousand feet above the river 
Apurimac. ‘That the tradition had-a basis of fact had been demon- 
strated occasionally by bold mountain climbers who succeeded in 
reaching a part of the ruin. 

We were told that the first man to reach there went and came 
alone. All he saw was a stone wall which he reached late in the 
afternoon, exhausted and without food. He slept in its shelter, 
left his gun as proof that he had been there, and came away early 
the next morning anxious only to get home. A generation later 
a small party of adventurers succeeded in reaching the ruins with 
enough food to last them for two days. ‘They excavated two or 
three holes in a vain effort to find buried treasure and returned 
with a tale of sufferings that kept any one from following their 
example for twenty years, They brought back reports of rocky 
"palaces, paved squares, temples, prisons and baths, all crumbling 
away beneath luxuriant tropical vegetation. Then a local magis- 
trate, dreaming of untold riches, so ran the tale, endeavored tocon- 
struct a path by which it might be possible to reach Choqquequirau 
and to maintain a transportation service of Indian carriers who 
could provide workmen with food while they were engaged in making 
a systematic effort to unearth the "cradle of gold." This man had 
at his disposal the services of a company of soldiers and a large 
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number of Indians, and it is said that he expended a large amount 
of time and money in his quest. He succeeded in reaching the top 
of the ridge, 12,000 feet above the river and 6,000 feet above Choq- 
quequirau, but was unable to scale the precipices that surround the 
ruins and all his labor came to nought, Others tried to utilize the 
path that he had made but without success until the present prefect 
of the department of Apurimac, Honorable J. J. Nunez, assumed 
office and became interested in the local traditions. Under his 
patronage, a company of treasure seekers was formed and several 
thousand dollars were subscribed. 

The first difficulty that they encountered was the construction 
of a bridge over the frightful rapids of the Apurimac: All efforts 
failed. Nota Peruvian could be found willing to venture his life 
in the whirlpool rapids. Finally ‘Don Mariano,” an aged Chinese 
peddler, who had braved the terrors of the Peruvian mountains 
for thirty years, dared to swim the river with a string tied to his 
waist. Then, after much patient effort, he succeeded in securing 
six strands of telegraph wire from which he hung short lengths of 
fiber rope and wove a mat of reeds two feet wide to serve as a foot 
path for a frail suspension bridge. Once on the other side, the 
company was able to use a part of the trail made twenty years before, 
but even with that aid it took three months of hard work to sur- 
mount the difficulties that lay between the river and Choqquequirau. 
Cheered on by the enthusiastic prefect and his aide, Lieut. Carceres, 
an exceptionally bold officer, the task which had defied all comers 
for four hundred years, was accomplished. A trail that could be 
used by Indian bearers was constructed through twelve miles of 
mountain forest, over torrents and precipices; and across ravines 
from the river to the ruins. 

With these and similar stories we were regaled by one and 
another of the local antiquarians, tncluding the president of the 
treasure company and our friend the prefect, 

We felt at first as though we could not possibly spare the week 
which would be necessary for a visit that would be worth while. 
Furthermore we were not on the lookout for new Inca ruins and 
had never heard of Choqquequirau. But the enthusiasm of the 
prefect and his friends was too much for us. The prefect held it 
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out as an extra inducement that no foreigners had ever visited 
Choqquequirau, a statement that I later found to be incorrect. 
Finally he said that President Leguia of Peru knowing that we were 
to pass this way had requested the company to suspend operations 
until we had had a chance to see the ruins in their original condition. 
In short so urgent were the prefect's arguments and so ready was 
he to make it easy for us that we finally consented to go and see 
what his energy had uncovered. 

That night he gave us an elaborate banquet to which he had in- 
vited fifteen of the local notables. After dinner we were shown the 
objects of interest that had been found at Choqquequirau, including 
several ancient shawl pins and a [ew nondescript metallic articles. 
The most interesting was a heavy club fifteen inches long and rather 
more than two inches in diameter, square, with round corners, 
much like the wooden clubs with which the Hawaiians beat /apa. 
It hasa yellowish tinge that gave rise to a story that it is of pure 
gold. Unfortunately we had no means of analyzing it but I pre- 
sume it was made, like the ancient Inca axes, of copper hardened 
with tin. 

The next afternoon we packed and on the following morning, 
accompanied by a large cavalcade, we started for Choqquequirau. 
Most of our escort contented themselves with a mile or so,and then, 
wishing us good luck, returned to Abancay. We did not blame 
them, Owing to unusually heavy rains, the trail was in a frightful 
state. Well nigh impassable bogs, swollen torrents, avalanches 
of boulders and trees besides the wsual concomitants of a Peruvian 
bridle-path cheered us on our way. 

At noon we stopped a few moments in the village of Cachora 
where the prefect had instructed the gobernador to prepare us a 
"suitable luncheon." This intoxicated worthy offered us instead, 
many apologies, and we had to get along as best we could with three 
or four boiled eggs, all the village could provide. 

All day long through rain and heavy mists that broke away 
occasionally to give us glimpses of wonderfully deep green valleys, 
and hillsides covered with rare flowers, we rode along a slippery 
path that grew every hour more treacherous and difficult. In 
order to reach the little camp on the bank of the Apurimac that 
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night we hurried forward as fast as possible although frequently 
tempted to linger by the sight of acres of magnificent pink begonias 
and square miles of blue lupins. By five o'clock, we began to 
hear the roar of the great river seven thousand feet below us in the 
canon. The Apurimac, which flows through the Ucayali to the 
Amazon, rises in a little lake near Arequipa, so far from the mouth 
of the Amazon that it may be said to be the parent stream of that 
mighty river. By the time it reaches this region it is a raging torrent 
two hundred and fifty feet wide and, at this time of the year, over 
eighty feet deep. Its roaring voice can be heard so many miles 
away that it is called by the Quichua, the Apurimac, or the *‘ Great 
Speaker.” 

Our guide, the enthusiastic Carceres, declared that we had 
now gone far enough. As it was beginning to rain and the road 
from there on was “worse than anything we had as yet experienced," 
he said it would be better to camp for the night in an abandoned 
hut nearby. His opinion was eagerly welcomed by two of the 
party, young men from Abancay, who were having their first real 
adventure, but the two " Yankis" decided that it was best to reach 
the river if possible. Carceres finally consented, and, aided by the 
dare-devil Castillo, we commenced a descent that for tortuous 
turns and narrow escapes beat anything we had yet seen, 

An hour after dark we came out on a terrace. The roar of the 
river was so great that we could scarcely hear Carceres shouting 
out that our troubles were now over and "all the rest was level 
ground." This turned out to be only his little joke. We were 
still a thousand feet above the river and a path cut in the face of a 
sheer precipice had yet to be negotiated. In broad daylight we 
should never have dared to ride down the tortuous trail that led 
from the terrace to the bank of the nver, but as it was quite dark 
and we were entirely innocent of any danger we readily followed 
the cheery voice of our guide. The path is what is known as a 
corkscrew and descended the wall of the cafion by means of short 
turns, each twenty feet long. At one end of each turn was a sheer 
precipice while at the other was a chasm down which plunged a 
smal) cataract which had a clear fall of seven hundred feet. Half 
way down the path my mule stopped, trembling, and I dismounted 
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to find that in the darkness he had walked off the trail and had 
slid down the cliff toa ledge. How to get him back was à problem. 
It is not easy to back an animal up a steep hill, and there was no 
room in which to turn him around. It was such a narrow escape 
that, when I got safely back upon the trail, | decided to walk the 
rest of the way and let the mule go first, preferring to have him fall 
over the precipice alone if that were necessary. 

Two-thirds of the way down the descent came the crux of the 
whole matter for here the path crossed the narrow chasm close to 
and directly in front of the cataract; and in the midst of its spray. 
There was no bridge. To be sure, the waterfall was only three 
feet wide, but it was pitch dark. | As I could not see the other side 
of the chasm, I did not dare to jump alone but remounted my mule, 
held my breath, and gave him both spurs at once. His jump was 
successful. Ten minutes later we saw the welcome light of the 
master of the camp who came out to guide us through a thicket of 
mimosa trees that grew on the lower terrace just above the river. 

The camp consisted of two huts, 6x 7, builr of reeds. Here we 
passed a most uncomfortable night. 

While breakfast was being prepared we went out to take picutres 
and measurements of the bridge. This was 273 feet long by 32 
inches wide, and the river 250 feet wide. “Don Mariano,” the 
builder of the bridge, told us that when construction commenced, 
the water was nearly eighty feet below the bridge although at 
present the river had risen so thatit was only twenty-five feet below 
it, an increase in depth of over fifty feet. An almost incredible bulk 
of water was roaring between its steep banks. It was estimated 
at 100 feet deep, and yet the water piled up on itself in such a way 
as to give the appearance of running against huge boulders in mid- 
stream. 

We sent the Indian bearers ahead with our luggage, Pack 
animals could not possibly use the trail on the other side of the 
river and the bridge was not constructed to carry their weight. 
The surprising thing was that the [ndians were very much aíraid 
of the frail little bridge which Chinese courage arid ingenuity had 
built, and crept gingerly across it on their hands and knees while 
they carried our luggage and supplies to the other side of the river; 
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They had been accustomed for centuries to using frail suspension 
bridges much less strong in reality than this little structure. But 
they are not acquainted with the tenacity of wire and it seemed the 
height: of frivolity to them that we should be willing to trust our 
lives to such a small "rope." Yet the much larger fiber ropes 
af which their suspension bridges were constructed would not begin 
to stand the strain as well as these six telegraph wires. 

After a breakfast, of thin soup and boiled sweet potatoes, we 
girded ourselves for the ascent. The river at this pomt is about 
five thousand feet above sea level. We had had little practice 
in mountain climbing, except on mule back; for many months, and 
it seemed like a pretty serious undertaking to attempt to climb six 
thousand feet more to an elevation of eleven thousand feet. This 
will sound tame enough to the experienced mountain climber al- 
though it was anvthing but easy for us. Our patient, long-suffering 
Quichua bearers, coming of a race that, at high altitudes, isin the 
habit of marching distances which appear incredibly long to those 
students of military history that have confined their attention to 
the movements of European troops, bore their burdens most cheer- 
fully. At the same time they gave frequent evidence of great 
fatigue which was not at all to be wondered at under the circum- 
stances. 

At times the trail was so steep that it was easier to go on all 
fours than to attempt to maintain an erect attitude. Occasionally 
we crossed streams in front of waterfalls on slippery logs or treach- 
erous little foot bridges. At other times we clung to the face of 
rocky precipices or ascended by roughly constructed ladders from 
one elevation to another. Although the hillside was too precipi- 
tous to allow much forest growth, no small part of the labor of 
making the path had been the work of cutting through dense 
underbrush. 

As we mounted, the view of the valley became more and more 
magnificent. Nowhere have ] ever witnessed such beauty and 
grandeur as was here displayed. A white torrent raged through 
the canon six thousand feet below us. Where its sides were not 
too precipitous to admit of vegetation, the steep slopes were covered 
with green foliage and luxuriant flowers: From the hilltops near 
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us other slopes rose six thousand feet beyond and above to the 
glaciers and snow capped summits of Mts Sargantay and Soray. 
In the distance, as far as we could see, a maze of hills, valleys, 
tropical jungles, and snow-capped peaks held the imagination as 
though by a spell. Such were our rewards as we lay panting by 
the side of the little path when we had reached its highest point. 

After getting our wind, we followed the trail westward, skirting 
more precipices and crossing other torrents until, about twoo'clock, 
we rounded a promontory and caught our first glimpse of the ruins 
of Choqquequirau on the slopes of a bold mountain headland six 
thousand feet above the river. Between the outer hilltop and the 
ridge connecting it with the snow-capped mountains a depression 
or saddle had been terraced and leveled so as to leave a space for 
the more important buildings of the Inca stronghold. 

At three o'clock we reached a glorious waterfall whose icy waters, 
coming probably from the glaciers on Soray, cooled our heads and 
quenched our thirst. We had now left our companions far behind 
and were pushing slowly along through the jungle when shortly 
before four o'clock we saw terraces in the near distance; Just as 
we began to enjoy the prospect of reaching Choqquequirau alone, 
Carceres and Castillo caught up with us. They had stayed behind 
in a futile attempt to encourage the Indian bearers and the other 
adventurers to have more "valor." The others did not arrive until 
the next morning, not even the Quichua carriers on whom we 
depended for food and blankets, and owing to their non-appearance 
we passed an uncomfortable night in the smallest of the little 
thatched huts which the workmen had erected for their own use. 
It was scarcely three feet high and about 6 ft. long by 4 ft. wide. 
The day had been warm and, in our efforts to make climbing as 
easy as possible, we had divested ourselves of all our warm clothes. 
Notwithstanding the fact that a shelter tent was pulled down and 
wrapped around us for warmth, and stacks of dry grass piled about 
us, we were scarcely able to close our eyes for the cold and chilling 
dampness all night long. 

The humidity was one hundred or nearly so during the four days 
which we spent on the mountain. Consequently we passed the 
greater part of the time in thick mist or rain. 
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We had reached Choqquequirau (plate XL), after a hard climb, on 
February 7, 1909. The next morning we began at once to take 
measurements and get what pictures we could. We found that 
the ruins were clustered in several groups, both on terraces and 
natural shelves, reached by winding paths or stairways. Some 
buildings were long and narrow and of one story; others of a story- 
and-a-half with tall gables. The buildings were placed close 
together, probably in order to economize all the available space. 
It islikely that every square yard that could be given to agricul- 
ture was cultivated. 

Magnificent precipices guard the ruins on every side and render 
Choqquequirau virtually inaccessible to an enemy. Every avenue 
of ascent, except such as the engineers determined to leave open, 
was closed and every strategic spot was elaborately fortified. 
Wherever it might have been possible for a bold mountaineer to 
gain a foothold, the Incas had built well faced walls of stone so as 
to leave an adventurous assailant no support. The terraces thus 
made served the double purpose of military defense and of keeping 
the soil from sliding away from the gardens down the steep hillside. 

As may be seen from the map, the ruins consist of three distinct 
groups of buildings. 

All had been more or less completely hidden by trees and vines 
during the centuries of solitude. Fortunately for us the treasure- 
secking company had done excellent work in clearing away from 
the more important buildings the tangled mass of vegetation that 
had formerly covered them. Dynamite had also been used in 
various likely spots where treasure might have been buried. But 
the workmen had found no gold and only a few objects of interest, 
including, besides those we saw at Abancay, a few clay pots and two 
or three grinding stones of a pattern still in use in this part of the 
Andes and as far north as Panama (plate XLI, a). 

At the top of the southern and outer precipice, five thousand 
eight hundred feet immediately above the Apurimac river, stands 
a parapet and the walls of two buildings without windows. The 
view from here, both up and down the valley of the Apurimac, 
surpasses the possibilities of language for adequate description. No 
photograph gives more than the faintest idea of its beauty and gran- 
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deur. Far down the gigantic cañon one catches little glimpses 
of the Apurimac, a white stream shut in between guardian moun- 
tains, so narrowed by the distance that it seems like a mere brooklet. 
Here and there through the valley are marvelous cataracts, one of 
which, two thousand feet high, has a clear fall of over one thousand 
feet, The panorama in every direction is wonderful in variety, 
contrast, beauty, and grandeur. 
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North of this outer group of buildings is an artificially truncated 
hill, [tis probable that on this flattened hilltop, which commands 
a magnificent view up and down the valley, &ignal fires could be 
built to telegraph to the heights overlooking Cuzco intelligence 
of the approach of an enemy from the Amazonian wilds. 

We noticed on this hilltop that small stones had been set into 
the ground, in straight lines crossing and recrossing at right angles 
as though to make a pattern. So much of it was covered by grass, 
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however, that we did not have a chance to sketch it in the time at 
our disposal. 

North of the lookout and on the saddle between it and the main 
ridge is located the “lower plaza" (hg. 53): a rude fortification fifteen 
feet high, running across the little ridge from one precipitous slope 
to the other: a long one-story building of uncertain use in which 
curious carved stone rings are set into the walls in such a manner 
as to serve possibly for the detention of prisoners (plate xr1, b); a 
long one-story building that might have been a grand hall or place 
of meeting, whose walls are surrounded with numerous niches; and 
a block of story-and-a-half houses whose gabled ends are still 
standing. The use of gables was almost universal in the central 
and southern parts of the Inca empire. Ruins of Inca towns are in 
fact specially marked bv their pointed gables which almost always 
have one or two windows, or entrances to the second story. 

These double buildings stand transversely to the general line 
of the edifices and have a middle or party-wall exactly dividing 
the gable. It rises to the peak of the structure and once doubtless 
supported the upper ends of the rafters. These houses bear a 
striking resemblance to one of the Inca buildings at Ollantaytambo 
described by Squier! in the following words: 

"It ie a story and a half high, built of rough stones laid in clay, and 
originally etucceod, with a central wall reaching to the apex of the gables, 
dividing it into two apartments of equal size. . . . There seems to have 
been no access to the upper story from the interior, but there are two en- 
trances to it through one of the gables, where four flat projecting stones seem 
to have supported a kind of balcony or platform, reached probably by 

This description fits these structures almost exactly. There 
are other resemblances between Choqquequirau and the Inca 
fortresses visited and described by Mr Squier. In fact, one might 
use many a sentence from his accounts of Pisac and Ollantaytambo 
that would adequately describe Choqquequirau and its surround- 
ings. Like the buildings of Ollantaytambo, these are nearly perfect, 
lacking only the roof. 

One two-story building had an exterior measurement of 42 x 38 

VE. G. Squier, Peru, Incidents of Travel and Exploration in ihe Lond òf ihe Intar, 
New Work, 1877. p. 503- 
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feet. Similar buildings measured by Squier near the temple of 
Viracocha north of lake Titicaca were similarly divided into two 
equal apartments and measured 46x 38 feet. The fronts of each 
building have two entrances (plate xu, a) and the interior of every 
apartment is ornamented with irregular niches within which some 
of the stucco still remains. "The walls are irregular in thickness but 
usually about three feet thick, and are composed of unhewn frag- 
ments of lava cemented together with a stiff clay. 

In general, the walls of all the buildings appear to have been 
built entirely of stone and clay. The construction, compared 
with that of the Inca palaces in Cuzco, is extremely rude and rough 
and no two niches or doors are exactly alike. Occasionally the 
lintels of the doors were made of timber, the builders not having 
taken the trouble to provide stones wide enough for the purpose. 
One such lintel was still standing, the wood being of a remarkably 
hard texture. 

Probably the ruins today present a more striking appearance 
than they did when they were covered with thatched roofs, 

Ornamental niches, which constitute a characteristic and con- 
stant feature in [nca architecture, appear on the interior of all the 
Choqquequirau buildings and on the exterior of à few. Some of 
those on the outside have small re-entering niches. Those on the 
inside are of two kinds. The larger ones, about five feet high, 
reach to the floors of the apartments and are mere closets as it 
were without doors, being slightly wider at the bottom, about 
thirty-four inches, than at the top, about twenty-eight inches, and 
of varying depth, thirteen to sixteen inches. A second line of 
niches, smaller and not reaching to the ground, is also found in 
several of the buildings, There is good evidence that some of the 
buildings were faced with stucco and possibly painted in colors 
differing from the walls they were intended to adorn. In the case 
of one wall that had been partly pushed out of the perpendicular 
by the action of time several of the niches retained almost entirely 
their coating of stucco and so did some of the more protected portions 
of the wall (plate хіли, а). 

Almost the only ornamentation which the buildings contained 
besides the ever present niches, were cylindrical blocks of stone 
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about three inches in diameter projecting twelve or fourteen inches 
from the wall seven feet above the ground between each niche. 
These may be seen in plate XLII, a. 

In one of the niches I found a small stone whirl-bob of a spindle 
wheel, in size and shape like those made from wood and used to- 
day all over the Andes by Indian women. This simple spinning 
apparatus consists of a stick about as large as the little finger and 
from ten to twelve inches long. Its lower end is fitted with a whirl- 
bob of wood to give it proper momentum when it is set in motion 
by a twirl of the forefinger and thumb grasping the upper end of 
the spindle. Itisin universal use by Indian women from the Andes 
of Colombia to those of Chile and one rarely sees a women tending 
sheep or walking along the high road who is not busily engaged 
in using this old fashioned spindle. In the tombs of Pachacamac 
near Lima have been found spindles still fitted with similar whirl- 
bobs of stone. 

The third group of buildings (fig. 54) is higher up on the spur, a 
hundred feet or more above the second group. Near the path 
from the lower to the upper plaza are the remains of a little azequia 
or watercourse, now dry, lined with flat stones, designed to carry 
a small stream from the upper buildings to the lower. The south- 
east corner of the upper group of buildings is marked by a huge 
projecting rock twenty feet high and twelve or fifteen feet in diam- 
eter. Beside it, facing the eastern slope, is a giant stairway. It 
consists of fourteen great steps roughly made and of varying dimen- 
sions (plate XLIV, a). They average about fifteen feet wide, with 
risers four and a half feet high and treads about six and a half feet 
deep. It is possible to ascend these stairs by means of small stone 
steps erected on one end or the other of the giant step. Walls on 
each side, two feet wide, serve as a balustrade. A peculiarity of 
the construction is the locating of a huge flat stone in the center 
of the riser of each step. The view to the eastward from this 
stairway is particularly Bine. Perhaps the rising sun, chiel divinity 
of the Incas, was worshipped here. 

Beyond the stairway are terraces, alleyways, walls, and story- 
and-a-half buildings, filled with niches and windows. The length 
of the first terrace is slightly over two hundred feet and its height 
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is twelve feet. The second terrace above it has a height of ten 
feet and a length of one hundred and twenty-nine feet. Above 
these are two long alleyways or halls with niches in their walls and 
windows looking out over the terraces. These halls are five feet 
wide. Back of these are buildings resembling in their construction 
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those in the lower group of houses (plate xti, b). They also are 
decorated with irregular niches and cylindrical stone projections. 
Under these houses, however, there ran a small passageway or 
drain twelve inches wide and ten inches deep. These two houses 
although roughly built were as nearly exactly the same size as 
possible. Between them ran a narrow passageway leading to a 
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back alley. This was curiously paved, with slabs of slate half 
an inch thick. Back of this is another hall five and a half feet 
wide with windows in front and niches on the rear, or hill, side. 

The gables of the upper group are steeper than those of the 
lower group and are in fact quite as pointed as those seen in Dutch 
cities. The two gable buildings of the upper group stand on the 
slope of the hill in such à manner that there is no gable.on the side 
nearest the declivity. In other words, they are only half the shape 
of the double houses below. Nearly all of these houses have two 
or three small rude windows. A narrow stone stairway leads from 
the back alley to a terrace above. This opens out into the upper 
plaza on which are several buildings that overlook the western 
precipices. Two of the buildings have no windows and one of them 
contains three cells: The Peruvians said they were used for the 
detention of prisoners. They were more likely storehouses, On 
the north side of the plaza is a curious little structure built with 
the utmost care and containing many niches and nooks. It may 
possibly have been for the detention of so called “virgins of the 
Sun" or have been the building in which criminals, destined to be 
thrown over the precipice according to the laws of the Incas, 
awaited their doom. The plan gives a good idea of its irregular 
construction. 

Above it the hillside rises steeply and on the crest of the ridge 
runs a little conduit which we followed until it entered the impene- 
trable tropical jungle at the foot of a steep hill. "The water in this 
little azeguia, now dry, coming straight down the spur, was con- 
ducted over a terrace into two well-paved tanks on the north side 
of the plaza. Thence it ran across the plaza to a little reservoir 
or bath-house on the south side (plate xno, 6). This was ten 
feet long by five feet wide with low walls not over five feet high 
and had on its north side a small stone basin let down into the 
floor two feet by three, in such a manner as to catch tlie water 
that flowed over the edge of the wall. A small outlet had been 
provided at the end of this basin so that the water could flow 
underneath the floor of the bath room or tank house and then pro- 
ceed on its way down the ridge to the buildings below. 

As the western slope of the Choqquequirau spur is a sheer preci- 
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pice, líttle attempt at fortification was made on that side. The: 
eastern slope, however, is not so steep, On this side it was neces- 
sary to build enormous terraces hundreds of feet long faced with 
perpendicular stone walls twelve fect wide. Two narrow alleys 
paved with stane steps lead from one terrace to another, 

Near one of the terraces I picked upa bola, or possibly a hammer- 
stone, nearly aslargeas my fist. It may have been used in dressing 
the stones for the entrance to the more important buildings, 

In the jungle immediately below the last terrace, under ledges 
and hinge boulders, were dug little caves in which the bones of the 
dead were placed (plate xuiv, 6), I found that the bones were 
heaped in a little pile as though they had been cleaned before 
being interred. Xo earth had been placed on them but on top of 
the little pile in one grave [ found a small earthenware jar about 
one inch in diameter. Tt had no handles and was not closed at 
the top although the opening, a quarter of an inch in diameter, 
had been fitted with an especially well made perforated cap. 
There was nothing in the jar although it had retained its upright 
position during all the yearsof itsinterment. The natural entrance 
to the little tomb had been walled up with wedge-shaped stones 
from the inside in such a way as to make it extremely difficult to 
enter the cave from the front. 1 found, however, that by digging 
away a little on one side of the huge boulder, I could easily remove 
the stones, which had evidently been placed there by the grave 
digger after the bones had been deposited in the tomb. 

The workmen had excavated under a dozen or more of the pro- 
jecting ledges and in each case had found bones and occasionally 
shredsof pottery. In nocase, however, had they found anything of 
value with the bones to indicate that the persons buried here were of 
high degree. Probably they were common soldiers and servants. 
H any of the officers of the garrison or Inca nobles were ever buried 
in this vicinity, their tombs have not yet been discovered, or else 
the graves were rifled years ago. But of this there is no evidence. 

All the conspicuously large rocks below the terraces have been 
found to cover graves. The skulls were not found alone but always 
near the remainder of the skeleton. The larger bones were in 
fairly good condition but the smallest bones had completely disin- 
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tegrated. Neverthelesss ribs were frequently met with. Some 
of the largest bones could be crumbled with the fingers and easily 
broken while others were very hard and seemed to be extremely 
well preserved. Some skulls likewise were decayed and could be 
easily — crushed 
with the fingers | 


while others 
were white and 
hard. All the 


skulls found 
were those ot 
adults although 
one or two of 
them seemed to 
be persons not | 
over twenty 
years of age (see 
fig. 55). So far as has been observed no superencumbent soil was 
placed on the skeleton. 

The Quichua Indian carriers and workmen watched our opera- 
tions with interest but they became positively frightened when we 
began the careful measurement and examination of the skulls. 
They had been in doubt as to the object of our expedition up to 
that point, but all doubts then vanished and they decided we had 
come here to commune with the spirits of the departed Incas. 

Asa rule the evidence of deformation of the skull was slight in a 
majority of the specimens examined. Nevertheless one had been 
much flattened behind and another extremely so in front. There 
was no evidence of the skulls having been trephined or of any deco- 
rative patterns having been made on any part of the skulls or bones. 
Three of the skulls are now in the Peabody Museum in New Haven, 
with the other articles I found here. 

On the steep hillside southeast of the terraces and graves, we 
found many less important ruins completely covered by the forest. 
Were it possible to clear away all the rich tropical growth that has 
been allowed to accumulate for centuries, one would undoubtedly 
fnd that there is not a point which is not somehow commanded 
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or protected by a maze of outworks. No clearing or path having 
been constructed in order to enable them to be seen, we could not 
form an adequate idea of their extent. There seemed to be, how- 
ever, no limit to the ruins of the huts where lived the private soldiers 
and the servants of the garrison, One hall measured 75 x 25 feet 
while another was 30 x 10. and it is entirely possible that there are 
others that have not yet been located, so dense is the jungle. 

On the opposite side of the valley are the ruins of Incahuasy, 
near Tambobamba, which are described by Mr Charles Wiener.! 
So far as | can judge from the drawings he gives of one of the ‘‘pal- 
aces’ the construction is very similar to that used at Choqquequirau. 

I believe that Incahuasy and Choqquequirau were originally 
frontier fortresses that defended the valley of the Apurimac, one 
of the natural approaches to Cuzco from the Amazonian wilds. 
A glance at the map will show that Pisac and Paucartambo, north- 
east of Cuzco, with Ollantaytambo to the north and Choqquequirau 
to the west form a complete line of defense. Each is located in one 
of the valleys by which the unconquered Indians of the great 
forest could attack the sacred capital of the Incas. The Incas were 
never able to extend their empire far into the forests that covered 
the eastern slopes of the Andes or the vallevs of the rivers that flow 
toward the Amazon, They did, however, push their empire down 
the valleys until they encountered the savage inhabitants of these 
wild forests, savage Chunchas or Antis, who with their poisoned 
arrows and their woodcraft were well able to protect themselves. 
The Incas were obliged to stop short when they reached the thick 
forests. The massive and complicated fortresses of Paucartambo, 
Pisac and Ollantaytambo marked the extent of their sway. There 
were undoubtedly several less important outlying fortresses lower 
down the rivers, situated in such a way as to be able to prevent the 
incursions of small parties of wild savages and give notice of any 
large expeditions that might attempt to march on Cuzco. They 
were so placed as to be practically impregnable. Choqquequirau 
was evidently one of these. 

I fear that no amount of dynamite will ever disclose at Choq- 
quequirau a "cradle of gold'' or any articles of great value. It 
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was not a temple or a treasure house, but a fortress where life was 
strenuous. The officers of its garrison were not likelv to bring 
with them gold omaments or utensils, and the poor Incas had few 
such baubles left at the end of their career. 

Why then should it have been called the “Cradle of Gold"? 
One answer is that the ridge or spur on which Choqquequirau lies, 
when seen from a distance, looks not unlike a hammock: The 
setting sun often tinges it with gold and the romantic Incas might 
easily have named Choqquequirau from its resemblance to the only 
cradles with which they were familiar. 

The other answer is that the name, which does not occur in any 
of the chronicles so far as I have been able to discover, is a modern 
invention. In one of the buildings we found several slabs of slate 
on which visitors have been accustomed to register their names. 
According to these inscriptions Choqquequirau was visited in 1834 
by a French explorer, M. Eugene de Sartiges, and іп July, 1834, by 
two Peruvians, José Maria de Tejada and Marcelino Leon, who may 
have come with De Sartiges. 

Charles Wiener, in his very unreliable but highly interesting 
Perou ef Bolivie (Paris, 1880) says (footnote, p. 294) that Choq- 
quequirau has also been visited by another Frenchman, "M. 
Angrand whose MS. notes, with plans and drawings, were be- 
queathed to the Bibliothèque Nationale in Paris." I am indebted 
to Mr W, G, Leland of the Carnegie Institution for a copy of them. 
It appears that Angrand was in Peru in 1847-8. His map of 
Choqquequirau, a very rough sketch, is dated 30 Sept. He does 
not seem to have seen much besides the lower plaza, Angrand's 
name does not appear on any of the slates. 

Besides De Sartiges, and the two Peruvians already mentioned, 
the slate records show that in 1861, on the 10th of November, José 
Benigno Samanez ("pro Presidente Castilla"), Juan Manuel 
Rivas Plata, and Mariano Cisneros reached the ruins; also that 
on July 4, 1885, Luis E. Almanza, J. Antonio Almanza, Emiliano 
Almanza, Pio Moerovejo, and a party of workmen did what they 
could to find the buried treasure. So much for the existing evidence 
of former visitors. 

M. de Sartiges, writing under the nom de plume, E. de Lavandais, 
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published an account of his visit in the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
in June, 1851. His route,the only one possible at the time, was 
exceedingly circuitous. From Mollepata, a village near the sugar 
plantation of La Estrella, he went north across the high pass between 
Mts. Sargantay and Soray to the river Urubamba, toa village called 
Yuatquinia (Huadquifia?). He engaged Indians to cut a trail 
to Choqquequirau. After three weeks he found that the difficulties 
of making a trail were so great that it would take at least two 
months to finish the undertaking so he and his companions made their 
way through the jungle and along the precipices as best they could 
for four days. On the fifth day they arrived at the ruins. In 
his projects for exploration, he had failed to take into account the 
fact that tropical vegetation had been at work for centuries covering 
up the remains of the Inca civilization, and, as he was able to stay 
at Choqquequirau only for two or three days, he failed to see some 
of the most interesting ruins. The giant stairway and the buildings 
on the upper plaza seem to have escaped his attention entirely. 
He was greatly impressed with the fortifications on the south side 
of the lower plaza and speaks of them as though they formed a 
triumphal wall (mur triomphal). He seems to have spent most of 
his time hunting for treasure behind this wall. He had expected 
to spend eight days here but the difficulties of reaching the place 
were so great and the food supply was so limited that he had to 
hurry back without seeing more than the buildings of the lower 
plaza, the lower terraces, and a grave or two. It was his opinion 
that fifteen thousand people lived here once. One wonders what 
they lived on. 

M. de Sartiges' description made us realize how much we were 
indebted to the labors of the treasure-seeking company for pene- 
trating the jungle and uncovering buildings whose presence other- 
wise would never have been suspected. 

Raimondi says that in 1862; Don Juan Gastelu, a Peruvian 
traveller, left Ayacucho in an effort to go up the valley of the 
Apurimac in a canoe, hoping m this way to reach the ancient for- 
tress. After seven days of perilous navigation, he gave up the 
attempt long before reaching its vicinity. 

The interesting question remains: Was this the ultimate refuge 
tf the last Inca? 
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It is reasonably certain that Manco Ссарас, е last emperor, 
fleeing from the wrath of the conquerors, took refuge in a place 
called "Vileabamba," There is a village of that name two or 
three days journey over the mountains north of Choqquequirau, 
on the Vilceabamba River, an affluent of the Urubamba, It has 
never been explored so far as I know. 

Peruvian writers, like Paz Soldan and the great geographer 
Raimondi, are positive that Manco Ceapac's "Vilcabamba" 
was really Choqquequirau. They base their belief on the fact 
that in 1566 an Augustinian friar, Marcos Garcia, undertook to 
penetrate to “Vilcabamba" where poor old Manco Ceapac had 
found a refuge. In describing his tour, Father Calancha, the author 
of the Chronica moralizada del Orden de San Augustin (Libro UI, 
cap. XXIV and x1.11), says that Garcia founded a church in Pucyura, 
"two long days' journey from Vileabamba." Raimondi calls atten- 
tion to the fact that the Pucyura is only two leagues from the pres- 
ent village of " Vilcabamba"' and, while he admits that it is possible 
that Father Calancha wrote “days journey” instead of "leagues" 
by mistake, he believes that the reference is to Choqquequirau 
which is in fact two long days’ journey from Pucyura. It is at 
least a very roundabout method of inference.’ 

Raimondi may be correct but, until some one shall have ex- 
plored the present village of Vilcabamba aned its vicinity, I am 
inclined to the opinion that Choqquequirau was merely a fortress. 


YALE UsivERSITY, 
New HAVEN. CONN. 


! Raimondi, Pers, Vol, Il, page 151. 


MYTHS OF THE LOUISIANA CHOCTAW 
By DAVID 1, BUSHNELL, Je 


| FEW miles north of Lake Pontchartrain, in St Tammany 

parish, Louisiana, are living at the present time some ten 

or twelve Choctaw, the last of the once numerous branch 

of the tribe that formerly occupied that section. They are living 

not far from Bayou Lacomb, near one of their early settlements 

known in their language as Butchu^wa or "Squeezing," probably 
fram the narrowing of the bayou at that point. 

The oldest member of this small band is a woman, Pisatuntema, 
She is about fifty years of age, the daughter of one of the principal 
men of the last generation, who, at the time of his death some years 
ago, was recognized as a chief. From her father Pisatuntema 
learned many of the ancient tribal myths and legends, and on the 
following pages they are given as they were related by her to the 
writer. Often, however, while telling the legends, she would be 
interrupted by others who would suggest or add certain details: 
but all were familiar with the subjects and at no time did they 
differ on any essential points. The myths and legends here recorded 
were collected by the writer during January and February, 1910. 


1. МАМЕ СНАНА 


Nané chaha (moné, ‘hill’; chaha, ‘high’) is the sacred spot in the mountain- 
ous country to the northward, always regarded with awe and reverence by 
the Choctaw. 

In very ancient times, before man lived on the earth, the hill was formed, 
and [rom the topmost point a passage led down deep into the bosom of the 
earth. Later, when birds and animals lived, and the surface of the earth 
was covered with trees and plants of many sorts. and lakes and rivers had 
been formed, the Choctaw came forth through the passageway іп Nané 
chaha. And from that point they scattered in all directions but ever after- 
wards remembered the hill from the summit of which they first beheld 
the light of the sun. 
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Soon after the earth (yahne) was made, men and grasshoppers came to 
the surface through @ long passageway that led from a large cavern, in the 
interior of the earth, to the summit of a high hill, Nané chaha. There, 
deep down in the earth, in the great cavern, man and the grasshoppers had 
been created by Aba, the Great Spirit, having been formed of the vellow 
clay. 

For a time the men and the grasshoppers continued to reach the surface 
together, and as they emerged from the long passageway they would scatter 
in all directions, some going north, others south, east, or west. 

But at last the mother of the grasshoppers who had remained in the 
cavern was killed by the men and as a consequence there were no more 
grasshoppers to reach the surface, and ever after those that lived on the earth 
were known to the Choctaw as erke dav, or “mother dead.” However, 
men continued to reach the surface of the earth through the long passageway 
that led to the summit of Nané chaha, and, as they moved about from place 
to place, they trampled upon many grasshoppers in the high grass, killing 
many and hurting others. 

The grusshoppers became alarmed as they feared that all would be 
killed if men became more numerous and continued to come from the cavern 
in the earth. They spoke to Aba, who heard them and soon after caused the 
passageway to be closed and no more men were allowed to reach the surface. 
But as there were many men remaining in the cavern he changed them to 
ants and ever білсе that time the small ants have come forth from holes 
in the ground. 

Tit 

Aba, the good spint above, created many men, all Choctaw, who spoke 
the language of the Choctaw, and understood one another.. They came from 
the bosom of the earth, being formed of yellow clay, and no men had ever 
lived before them. One day all came together and, looking upwards, won- 
dered what the clouds and the blue expanse above might be. They con- 
tinued to wonder and talk among themselves and at last determined to 
endeavor to reach the sky. So they brought many rocks and began building 
a mound that was to have touched the heavens. That night, however, a 
wind blew strong from above and the rocke fell from the mound. The 
second morning they again began work on the mound, but while the men slept 
that night the rocks were again scattered by the winds. Once more, on the 
third morning, the builders set to their task. But once more, as they 
lay near the mound that night, wrapped in slumber, the winds came with 
such great force that the rocks were hurled down on them. 
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The men were not killed, but when daylight came and they made their 
way from beneath the rocks and began to speak to one another, all were 
astounded as well as alarmed-—they spoke various languages and could. not 
understand one another, Some continued to speak the original tongue, the 
language of the Choctaw, and from these sprang the Choctaw tribe. The 
others, who could not understand the language, began to fight among them- 
selves. Finally they separated. The Choctaw remained the original people, 
the others scattered, some going north, some east, and others west, form- 
ing various tribes, This explains why there are so many tribes throughout 
the country at the present time. 


IV. OkwA FALAMA, THE ‘RETURNING WATER,' og FLOOD 

Ön a certain day, many generations ago, and at a time when the earth 
was different from what it is now, Aba. the good spirit above, again appeared 
to the Choctaw. At ficit all who beheld him were startled and did not know 
how to act or what to say or do; but soon Aba told them to stop and listen, 
that he had appeared to them to deliver important words. 

Soon all the Choctaw gathered to listen to the words of Aba, And he 
told. them to build a large boat and. when they had finished it to place in it 
all the binds amd beasts of their country, and to gather food for the birds 
and the beasts together with a sufficient quantity to last themselves some 
days. They were then shown by Aba wliere to build the boat, and, as the 
spot he selected was high and dry and far from any water, the majority of 
tle people lost confidence in what he told them and so went their ways, 
leaving only one family to build and stock the beat. Aba then told them 
that all most be in readiness within a certain time. The boat was-at once 
‘begun, and while it was being built many strangers passed and asked the 
Choctaw why they were building a Large boat there, far from any water. 
Aad the Choctaw replied and said they were following the commands of Aba: 
but why they had been se commanded they did not know, 

The boat was completed long before the expiration of the specified time. 
Then the people went into the forests and swamps and collected all the 
animals always getting two, a male aml a female of cach. And when all the 
animals had been gathered on board the boat, they called the birds and like- 
wise took a male and a female of each. Next, food for all was gathered and 
placed aboard the craft. All being thus completed the Choctaw then went 
aboard the boat—thus fulfilling the commands of Aba. 

That same night, after al! the birds and beasts and Hkewike the builders 
of the boat were resting aboard. the craft, rain began to fall and the wind blew 
with such force that the tallest pine trees were carried away. Thunder 
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crashed in @ manner such as had never before been heard, and the vivid 
flashes of lightning made all appear at times as bright as day. 

All other people now realized that they too should have believed the 
words spoken by Aba. They hastened and endeavored to construct boats 
or ralts; but it was tno late and. all. were soon swept away by the gathering 
waters. 

Soon the waters covered the land, and steadily it became deeper and 
deeper, and at last it surrounded the high land upon which the boat had 
been constructed, The water continued to gather and finally the boat 
floated; the water soon reached to the sky. The boat was blown about, 
first in one direction then iti another, but néither it nor any of its many 
occupants experienced any damage. 

On the morning of the fifth day the winds subsided and the sun shone 
forth bright and warm through the dark clouds. But when the people 
looked about them no land was visible, they were drifting an a broad expanse 
of water and often trees and dead animals floated on the surface near them, 
all bearing evidence of the severity of the storms and of the greatness of 
the catastrophe. And with the exception of the birds and beasts and people 
gathered in the boat, and the fishes in the water, all life had become extinct. 

That same morning the crow and the dove were called and told to fly 
and endeavor to find land. They first went east, then south, and later west, 
but always returned without having seen any land. | Crow then flew north 
and soon returned carrying with him a magnolia leaf and told of having seen 
ап island. And as the boat was drifting in that direction they. reached land 
before the sun had set that night. 

As soon as the boat drifted to the shore of the island, the people and all 
the birds and animals went on land. 

The willow was the only tree found growing on the island, and the people 
by rubbing two pieces of this wood together soon kindled a fire. While 
some were looking about the island they discovered a quantity of small white 
grains, unlike any they had ever before seen. Taking-some of the grains, 
they placed them in the ground and from them grew the first corn ever 
raised by the Choctaw, Thus Aba-had provided them with food. 


ү 
Many generations hence the country will become crowded with people. 
Then there will be tribes that do not now exist. They will so increase in 


‘For other versions of this myth consult Charles Lanman, Adventures in the Wilds 
of the United States, Philadelphia, 1856, wol. tt. p. 429; ami George Catlin, Leiters 
awd Noles, London, 1841. 
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numbers that the land will scarcely sustain them. And they will become 
wicked and cruel and so fight among themselves, until at last Aba will cause 
the earth to be again covered with water. Thus mankind will be over- 
whelmed and all life will become extinct, 

Time will pass, and the waters will subside, the rivers will flow between 
their banks as before. Forests of pine with grass and flowers will again 
cover the spots of land thus left dry by the receding waters. Later man and 
birds and beasts will again live. 

In some of these myths missionary influence is so patent as to 
require no comment. The sacred hill of Nané chaha, however, has 
been mentioned by various writers in the past. Claiborne! has 
recorded a very interesting reference to the hill, and has also identi- 
fied the site. After referring to the legendary wanderings of the 
early people he continues: 

"The main body traveled nearly due south, unti they came to the 
Stooping Hill, Nane-wy-yah, now in the county of Winston, Mississippi, 
on the head waters of Pearl River. There they encamped and still con- 
tinued to die. Finally, all perished but the book-bearer. He could not 
dic. The Nane-wy-yoh opened and he entered it and disappeared. After 
the lapse of many years, the Great Spirit created four infants, two of each 
sex, out of the ashes of the dead, at the foot of Nane-wy-yak, They were 
suckled by a panther. When they grew strong and were ready to depart, 
the book-bearer presented himself, and gave them bows and arrows and:an 
earthen pot, and stretching his arms, said, 'I give you these hunting grounds 
for your homes. When you leave them you die.’ With these words he 
stamped his foot—the Nane-wy-yak opened, and, holding the book above 
his head, he disappeared forever. The four then separated, two going to 
the left and two to the right, thus constituting the two Ik-sas, ar clans, 
into which the Choctaws are divided. All the very aged Choctaws, on 
being interrogated as to where they were born, insist that they came out of 
КХане-шу-уай.” 

In a footnote on the same page, Claiborne says: 

"Er [the hill] is on the head waters of Pearl River, and not far from the 
geographical center of the State. From information derived from Mr James 
Welsh and Dr 5. P. Nash, of Neshoba county, the mound is described ая «оте 
filty feet high, covering about three-quarters of an acre, the apex level, with 
an area of about one fourth of an acre. On the north side of the mound 


1 J. F. H. Claiborne, Másriztippi as a. Province, Territory and State, Jackson, Mizs., 
1880, vol. t, p. 519. 
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are the remains of a circular earthwork or embankment, that must have 
been constructed for defensive objects. Many of the Choctaws examined 
by the Commissioners regard this mound as the mother, or birth-place of 
the tribe, and more than one claimant declared that he would not quit 
the country as long as the Nan-a-wy-yah remained. — It was his mother, 
and he could not leave her.” 

Such was the belief of the Choctaw of past generations, and the 
statements also serve as a verification of the antiquity of the myth 
as related by Pisatuntema. 

Thus, like many other primitive tribes, the Choctaw regarded 
the earth as their mother, and so held in reverence and awe the spot, 
Nané chaha, from whose summit they claimed to have first beheld 
the light of the sun.' 

The next section of the myth, 11, appears to be a Choctaw 
rendition of the story of the building of Babel as told in the Old 
Testament. The Choctaw undoubtedly heard the story from the 
early missionaries, but certain parts of this version appear to be of 
native conception, consequently it may be that we have here their 
own ancient myth combined with, or modihed by, the story told 
them by the missionaries.* 

The legend of the flood, tv, likewise shows strong evidence of 
having been influenced by the early teachings of the missionaries, 
although the majority of the American tribesare known to have had 
a somewhat similar myth of purely native origin. 

Two versions of the Choctaw myths as they were told many 
years ago are recorded in The History of the Choctaw, Chickasaw and 
Naichez Indians, by H. B. Cushman, 1899, p. 282 ef seg. Brinton? 
omitted the Choctaw from his list of American tribes possess- 
ing a well-authenticated legend of the flood, nevertheless it is evi- 
dent that that tribe did possess such a myth, although the version 
related by Pisatuntema may show to a marked degree the influence 
of her Catholic instructor, Pére Adrian Rouquette, who died some 
twenty years ago. In the last section, V, is given the Choctaw 
belief of the coming destruction of the world—2a belief held by 
many primitive people. 





“Бог various references hy different writers see Brinton, Myíhz of. ihe New World. 
N. X. 1876. p. 243. 

UThis was previously published in The Choctaw ef. Bayou Lacomb, Balletin 44 
B.A.E.. Washington, 1909. page 30. 

1Op. cit, ps ab. 
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The Choctaw appear to possess a vast number of folk tales, all 
of which have probably been told and retold through many penera- 
tions. From Pisatuntema and others at Bayou Lacomb, the writer 
collected the tales recorded on the following pages.’ 


AALUSA FALAYA, of Tie Lowa Evin. BEING 

The Nalusa Falaya somewhat resembles man, — It isof aliout the size of a 
man and walks upright, but its face is shriveled, its eyes are very small and 
it has quite long, pointed ears, fts nose is likewise long. It lives in the 
densest woods, near swamps, away from the habitations of men. 1n some 
respects it rewémbles Kashehotapals.® 

Often when hunters are in the woods, far from their homes, late in the 
day when the shadows have grown long beneath the pine trees, a Nalusa 
Falaya will come forth. Getting quite near a hünter it will call in a voice 
resembling that of aman. And some hunters, when they turn and see the 
Nalusa Falaya, are se affected that they fall to the ground and even become 
urnconscioic 

And while the hunter is thus prostrated on the ground, it approaches 
and sticks a small thorn inte his hand or foot, and by so doing bewitches 
the hunter and) transmits to him the power of doing evil to others: but a 
person never knows when he has been so bewitched by the Nalusa Falaya 
until his actions make it evident. 

The Nalusa Falava have many children which, when quite young, possess 
a peculiar power. They possess the power of removing their viscera 
at night, and in this lightened condition they become rather small, luminous 
bodies that may often be seen, along the borders of marshes. 


Н ленск OkwA Huri'GA 

There is a certain spirit that lives in marshy places—often along the 
edges of swamps. It is never seen during the day, only at night, and even 
then its heart is the only part visible; Its heart appears as а «mall ball 
of fire that may be seen moving about, a short distance above the surface 
of the water. 

At night, when a person js passing along a trail or going through. the 
woods, and meets the Hashok Okwa Hui'ga he must immediately turn away 
and not look at it, otherwise he will certainly become lost and not arrive at 
his destination that night, but instead, travel in a circle. 

The name is deriyed from the three words: hashok, grass; okwa, 
water; hui ga, drop. 

—— SForother legends, told by rhe same Choctaw see The Choctgw of Bayou Lacum, 

* The legeod of Kashehotapalo is given on p. 3r of the Bulletin cited bove. 
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The two preceding tales refer to the tesis fafuus often seen along 
the swamps of St Tammany parish, 


How TIE SNAKES ACQUIRED. THEIR Porsox 

Long ago a certain vine grew along the edges of bayous, in shallow water. 
This vine was very poisonous, and often when the Choctaw would bathe or 
ewitn in the hayous they would come in contact with the vine and often 
become so badly poisoned that they would die as the result. 

Now the vine was very kind and liked the Choctaw und. consequently 
dii not want to cause them so much trouble and pain. He would poison 
the people without being able to make known to them his presence. there 
beneath the water. So he decided to rid himself of the poison, A few days 
later he called together the chiefs of the snakes, bees, wasps, and other simi- 
lar creatures and told them of his desire to give them his poison, for up to 
that time no snake, bee or wasp had the powerit now possesses, namely that 
ol stinging à person, 

The snakes and bees and wasps, after much talk, agreed to share the 
poison, The rattlesnake waa the first to speak and he said: "[ shall take 
the poison, but before [ strike or poison a person [ shall warn him by the 
noise of my tail, mfesha: then if he does not heed me I shall strike." 

The water moccasion was the next to speak: 

"T also am willing to take some of your poison; but [shall never poison 
a person unless he steps on me," 

The small ground rattler was the last of the snakes to speak: 

"Yes [will gladly take of your poison and I will also jump at à person 
whenever T have a chance.” And so it has continued to du ever since. 


TURTLE and TURKEY 

Turkey met Turtle on the road one day and said tà him: 

“Why are you so hard, without any fat?" “I was bern that. wav.” 
replied Turtle. “But you cannot run fast," said Turkey, “Oh yes ] 
can; just watch me.” And with that Turtle walked along the mad. “Well. 
even if you walk you are notable to run.” And then Turtle raised his head 
and went, as fastas he was able, down the path, but Turkey by walking only 
slowly could easily overtake him and so passed him, That being so casily 
accomplished Turkey laughed at Turtle and said to him: "You are ton slow: 
let me have your shell: Twill put it on and tun with the other turtles and 
easilv beat them in a race. 

Turkey then took Turtle’s shell and, getting init, assumed (he appearance 
ofa Turtle, Soon meeting four other turtles all decided to race, and, of 
course, Turkey was victorious, 
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TURTLE, TUREEY, AXD THE ANTS 

Turtle was asleep in some high grass when along came Turkey, who 
stepped upon him, crushing his shell, but not killing him. Turtle became 
angry and asked Turkey if he was not able to see him in the grass. "No," 
replied Turkey, “you are so low; you should learn to walk as I do and hold 
your head up, that you might be seen." But Turtle said he was not able 
to do so, 

And then Turtle told Turkey to call. the ants to come and repair him, 
Soon the ante arrived with many strands of colored thread. First they 
gnawed away the flesh and fat and so cleaned the broken bones. Then, 
with their colored threads, they sewed together the fragments of bones, 
thus making a hard bone covering on the outside of Turtle, The colored 
threads used by the ants muy still be seen as colored streaks on the outside 
of Turtle’s shell. 





Raccoon anp Opossum 

One day, long ago, Coon and ‘Possum met in the woods. "Possum then 
had a very large, bushy tail similar to Coon's, but it was quite white, not 
with stripes upon it and dark, as was Coon's. And when they met 'Possum 
said to Coon: "Why is your tail dark, with stripes upon it, while mine is 
only white?" ‘Then Coon answered him saying: "T was born во, but if. vou 
will do as I tell vou, yours will also be dark." "But what am I to do?" 
asked ‘Possum, — "I am willing to do as you tell me," Thereupon Coon told 
‘Possum 10 make u fire and hold his tail near it, and that soon the white 
hairs would tum brown, but to be very careful. And together they kindled 
a fire of leaves and twigs. But "Possum, very eager to tam the hairs brown, 
went too near the fire and actually burned the hairs off of his tail, and it 
has remained bare ever since. 


‘Tue Geese, THE DUCES, AND WATER 

The geese amd ducke were created before there was any water on the 
surface of the earth. They wanted water so as ta be able to swim and dive 
ns was their nature, but Aba objected and said he would not allow water 
on the earth as it was dangerous, and he then said to the geese and ducks: 
"What is the good of water, and why do you want it?" And together they 
answered ‘We want it to drink on hot days," Then Aba asked how much 
water they wanted and the ducks replied: "We want a great deal of water: 
we want swamps and rivers and lakes to be scattered all over the surface of 
the earth, And also we want grass and moss to grow in the water, and [rogs 
amd snakes to live there." 

Aba asked the geese and ducks why they wanted frogs and snakes to 
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live in the water and they answered that frogs and snakes were their food, 
and they told Aba how they could dive and swim beneath the water and 
catch them. — And then Aba told them how he had made the sun, the air, 
aml the earth and asked if that was not enough, "No," was the reply of 
all, “we want water.” 

The alligators then spoke to Aba and likewise asked for water. The 
alligators told of their desire to live in dark places, deep in the waters of 
bayous, among the roots of cypress and black gum trees, for there the waiter 
was the best. 

Aba then spoke to all saying he would give them all the water they 
desired, hut that he had talked with them to hear what they would have 
to say. 

And even now the ducks and geese claim the swamps and marshes. 

The preceding may be regarded as fair examples of the primi- 
tive folk-tales of the Choctaw. They are free from any indications 
of having been derived from stories of European origin. Епуі- 
ronment has been the chief factor in the development of these tales. 
The dense swamps and forests surrounding the homes of the Choctaw 
were regarded by them as the haunts of mysterious beings to whom 
they attributed any injury that befell their hunters while away 
from home. To these same "spirits" were attributed any unusual 
sounds as well as natural phenomena. Thus in the mind of the 
Choctaw they were at all times surrounded by spiritual beings, some 
of which would make themselves visible to the hunters, while 
others only manifested their presence by weird sounds. 

LSIVERSITY, 

VIRGINIA. 


RECENT DISCOVERIES IN HONDURAS: 
By A. HOOTON BLACKISTON 


M T AN wherever his habitat or whatever the color of his skin 
at similar stages in his development has like wants and 
hence devises similar utensils and weapons. He at the 

same time evolves religious ideas strikingly akin to each other, and, 
in the primitive periods, peoples the air, the earth, and the sky 
with spirits and devils—some to be humored and propitiated, others 
to be appealed to by means of various forms and ceremonies. For 
these purposes caves have been used from the time when the first 
faint rays of dawning religion illumed the ignorance of prehistoric 
man almost down to the present day. Especially is the folk-lore 
of the American nations rich in this respect, and so little surprise 
will be evinced at the news of the recent discovery of a cave in 

Honduras strangely indicative of this character. 

This was frst found by an old Indian on one of his hunting trips 
in 1908 and the knowledge kept an inviolable secret until a few 
months ago owing to his total misconception of the nature of the 
find and the absence of the one man in whom he had confidence. 
Finally upon the return of his padrone he divulged the information 
that he had discovered an enormously rich mine abounding in à 
strange metal in the form of bells of many varieties. Thus this cave, 
containing probably the largest deposit of copper bells ever found on 
the American continent, first became known largely through chance. 

It is situated far within the Honduran mountains upon an 
arroyo on the headwaters of a small stream flowing into the Rio 
Chamelcon, and about twenty-five miles distant from the ruins of 
the ancient city of Naco. Thick tropical vegetation guards its 

UVThe writer desires to acknowledge his indebtedness to the courtesy of Captain 
William Owen, the American Vice-Consul General to Guatemala, and to Mr W. E. 
Alger, aleo of the American oomeular service. whose hospitality and whose knowl- 
edge of the country proved of the greatest assistance in all places and under all 
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approach from every quarter, four machete men hacking and hewing 
at the tangled mass of vines and brush being necessary to cut a path 
which led through the dense jungle, across quicksands, along the 
beds of rushing streams and up the steep mountain side. Drench- 
ing rains and treacherous footing made: access to it still more diffi- 
cult. Once the writer's mule—a veteran of several revolutions 
who had borne his former owner to a minister's portfolio—slipped 
at the last moment down the mountain, after having swum rivers 
infested with alligators and climbed everything but a rope ladder. 
Fortunately a mass of tropical growth effectually stopped his further 
downward progress. But all difficulties and discomforts were 
quickly forgotten when, after struggling on foot to the deep and 
narrow arrovo, and sliding down its rocky side, the dim outlines 
of the cave loomed with almost startling suddenness upon the 
view. Hidden às it is by nature behind a dense screen of rocks and 
tangled tropical foliage it must have been the sheerest accident 
alone that led even an Indian to discover it. 

The entrance is forty feet wide and contains what seems to be 
decided signs of copper stain on its walls, while in depth it extends 
fifty-six feet into the mountain, and decreases from twenty feet 
in height in the front portion to about four feet in the rear. It 
appears almost certain that it was never inhabited as the bottom 
slopes at an angle of forty-five degrees towards the mouth while 
there is further not the slightest evidence of building signs nor 
smoke stains. No pictographs are found on the walls nor on the 
nearby rocks and there also seems to be a total lack of trincheras 
or other similar works in the neighborhood. 

The greatest interest therefore centers around the culture sym- 
bols which so excited the fears and hopes of the old Indian, He 
first found a few copper bells lying upon the surface, and later exca- 
vations revealed hundreds of specimens of all ahapes and sizes from 
the most minute type to ones nearly three inches in diameter, and 
from plain, conventionally shaped ones to others highly artistic in 
design and construction (plate xiv), The most interesting examples 
are in the form of fanciful faces of men and eccentric shapes of 
animals. Among the finest are designs following the lines of a turtle 
witli elongated neck bent backward to serve as a handle; one with a 
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face in which the chin and the nose are greatly exaggerated and pro- 
longed asin our own caricatures of witches; others representing 
strange creatures akin tó the dragon of romance curled around a well 
shaped bell, while great broad gnome-like faces in which the opening 
of the bell represents the mouth with two large teeth protruding, one 
on either side, are found in several instances and in others the 
form of grotesque bat heads— being varied in different specimens by 
the presence of horn-like ears upon the forehead, high ringed eyes 
and other typical idiosyncrasies—all carried out with consummate 
skill and finish. One of the 
most notable specimens 
represents a flat negroid 
face with wide open mouth 
out of which protrudes 
another face of totally dif- 
ferent type with large nose 
and staring eyes (fig. 56). 
There are also numberless 
bells formed like our sleigh 
bells, and smaller button- 
shaped ones each with a 
clear ringing note made by 
the ball of copper inserted 
as aclapper, and each hav- 
ing a separate tone. In- 
deed almost the entire scale 
may be run upon a number 
of the bells. They all have a copper loop securely fastened on the 
back or top—some plain, others gracefully twisted and welded. 
These bells are not only surprising in regard to their designs 
but are especially wonderful on account of the workmanship and 
technique displayed. There seems to be no doubt that many were 
cast in moulds: some have the appearance of having been beaten, or 
at least finished, in that manner, while others were built up of tier 
upon tier of finely spun wire, recurring scrolls and other running 
designs being superimposed in delicately shaped coils of copper. At 
times this latter method was applied to the whole bell, at others to 





Fr. $6 — Notable bell with faces of 
negroid am) Mayan types. 
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TYPES OF COPPER BELLS FROM CAVE 


From Hlackiseom collecion, LU. S. National Siuaemm 
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the upper section only. The workmanship as a wholeis character- 
ized by a boldness of conception and design and a masterful treat- 
ment and finish that places it upon a plane distinctly by itself in 
the aboriginal work of this nature. The copper of which these bells 
are constructed contains gold in small quantities. 

Over eight hundred specimens have been found, and even a 
number of pieces of native copper from three to seven inches in 
length out of which they were fashioned, also some strips of 
beaten copper not yet shaped into any form. Though, as already 
stated, portions of the cave bear a green stain that resembles copper, 
the mine from which the metal was takenis not in the immediate 
vicinity though a comparatively short distance away. 

While the chief items of interest are undoubtedly the bells, a 
number of excellently shaper spear-points have been secured, one 
about ten inches long to which a portion of a petrified wooden haft 
was attached. Some beads of polished stone, a few shells of a snail 
that lives in a nearby stream, and a number of objects of a dis- 
tinctly ceremonial or religious nature were likewise discovered here. 

First in interest in the writer's collection is a large life-sized mask 
of white cedar which was covered with mosaics of turquoise and 
other stones set in a thick gum or pitch with which it was coated 
(plate xtvr). Three greatly elongated straight projections answer 
for the nose and the two lips. Holes were cut for the eyes and 
two small ones on the sides for the thongs which bound it to the 
head. A large cavity in the forehead was evidently the setting of the 
crowning stone of the collection though of what nature this was we 
unfortunately are unable to surmise as it evidently became loosened 
and dropped out years before its discovery. Along the sides of the 
face are depressions in the coating of gum for regularly shaped 
stones about half an inch long by three-eighths of an inch in width 
arranged in parallel rows—none of which remain at present. The 
rest of the surface, as noted, was covered with small turquoise 
mosaics, a number of which are in place today. 

An idol about eight inches high carved out of palo negro (ebony) 
was also found in the cave. It contains two faces, one above the 
other, the upper one being the better and facing directly forward while 
the lower is characterized by a large curved nose and is turned 
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towards the left—one sideof the face being drawn as if in a smile 
orgrimace. A tiger head was carved on its back. Below the faces 
the neck was indefinitely projected to serve as a handle or a fasten- 
ing into the body of an idol of more perishable material—probably 
the former. 

Another face of hard white stone one and a half inches long with 
a hole in the top, was also found. With the possible exception of 
the mussel shells alluded to, which might very readily have been an 
intrusive: product of a later date, there were no signs of domestic 
occupancy—no wall lines, no bones, no potsherds, no charred 
embers—only objects of ceremonial use. 

It is therefore very evident that this cave was used solely for 
religious purposes by a people who were well versed in the working 
of metal and the lapidary's art—accomplishments which in the 
course of human development have come only when a nation has 
been able to attend to the primal wants of man—food, clothing, 
and habitation, and has consequently advanced many strides 
along the course of civilization. 

Its propinquity to the site of ancient Naco, the richness of the 
culture symbols, and the apparent absence of all nearby ruins 
would suggest the possibility of a connection with the inhabitants 
either of that city or at least of the nation of which it was the capital. 

While much of the work has a distinctly individual tone the 
majority shows a decided Mayan influence in feature and treat- 

„== ment, and the presence of native 
copper in the cave indicates that 
the bells were probably made there. 
It seems extremely probable that 
we have here come in contact with 
the worship of the Mayan bat 
god, the deity of mountain cav- 
erns (see fig. 57). Not only do 
some of the bells resemble a bat's head, but it will be remembered 
that Zotziha Chimalcan—the Cakchiquel god who controlled fire 
and who was represented by a bat (zotz) was a god of darkness 
and of caves,—and that Zotziha, " the bat's house," was one of the 
regions which confronted those who travelled to the kingdom of 
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death in the depths of the earth, where dwelt Cama-Zotz, “the 
Death Bat," "the Destroyer," who bit off the head of the brave 
Hunahpu when he descended into the lower world. 

Indeed of such prominence was the worship of this god of the 
caves and the under-world that the name of a division of the Cak- 
chiquels, the Zotzil tribes (“ bat people"), was derived from it—and 
also the name of another clan that lived near the border between 
Honduras and Guatemala. It seems therefore likely that the 
rites which were celebrated in this cave were a southern extension 
or development of those in honor of Zotziha Chimalcan. 

As regards the age of the specimens there is of course much 
uncertainty—the state of the woodwork of the mask and its general 
condition would seem to denote a fairly remote antiquity, while 
the bells and the petrified spear-haft point in the same direction. 

It may safely be said that these bells have been silent through 
the centuries, at least since the Spaniard first conquered the New 
World, awaiting in their gloomy shrine the distant coming of the 
old Indian to awaken them again to life. How much farther back 
they extend it is impossible to state. The priests have gone, 
the weird rites too have long been forgotten, and even the ruins of 
the cities of the worshippers have disappeared, yet the bells remain 
—to greet in the voice of the Past the ever changing Present. 

SAN FRANCISCO, 

CALIFORNIA: 


THE GREAT MYSTERIES OF THE CHEYENNE 
Bv GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL 


HE Cheyenne have two great mysteries—the medicine arrows 
and the sacred hat. These came to them long, long ago, 
brought by their culture heroes, and have always remained 

their most sacred and most cherished possessions, They were a 
spiritual protection to the tribe, talismans given them by the 
Creator to help the people to health, long life, and plenty in time 
of peace, and in time of war to protect and strengthen them and 
give them victory over their enemies. So long as due reverence 
was paid to these relics, and the ceremonies were performed which 
the culture heroes had been taught and had told them must be 
practiced, the influence of these protective gifts was beneficial 
and helpful, but failure properly to respect them was certain to be 
followed by misfortune to the tribe. 


ManüTs' THE MEDICINE Arrows 

It is believed that the arrows (Mà hüts') belonged particularly 
to the Tsis tsis" täs, or Cheyenne proper, while the sacred hat 
belonged originally to the Suh'tai. The arrows were therefore 
received by Möt al i'a Iv, while the sacred hat was received by 
Tóm 6 siv’ si, Erect Horns, sometimes also called Hà iv ni ésts', 
Standing-on-the-ground. Some of the stories declare that these 
two heroes were in the sacred lodge of the Mà 1 yün' at the same 
time and received the two tribal "medicines" and the instructions 
concerning them at the same time. Other accounts declare that 
Standing-on-the-ground brought out the hat from the spring 
called Old Woman's Water at the same time that the buffalo and 
the corn were received. The story of the Cheyenne culture heroes, 
as I have received it, is told in two papers already printed! 

The arrows were a medicine for the men alone—women might 
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not look at them. The hat was chiefly for women. Both were 
strong war medicines. 

The arrows are sometimes referred to as the first the Cheyenne 
ever saw—-the models from which all subsequent arrows were made 
—but this is not the case. The medicine arrows appear rather 
to typify subsistence and defense. Two of them, called “buffalo 
arrows,” represented food, because it was by arrows that they pro- 
cured food—the flesh of animals. The other two were called "man 
arrows" and represented war—perhaps victory over their enemies, 
perhaps only a means of attacking their enemies. The hat more 
directly representing food—and called [s' sí wün, buffalo—had 
to do with the immediate things of the camp, food, health, clothing, 
and shelter. 

Many widely different stories of no special importance are told 
to account for the coming of the arrows, but the true tradition ts 
as given in the articles referred to. 

The shafts of these arrows are like those of ordinary arrows. 
The heads are of stone and small. The wood of the arrows does 
not appear to be that commonly used for this purpose—the cornel 
or dog-wood. Arrows when kept tied up for a long time usually 
become bent and warped, but the Pawnee, who have had two of 
these arrows in their possession for eighty years, declare that they 
have not become bent. 

The shafts and heads of the arrows are supposed to be the 
ones that were originally brought by the culture hero but the 
feathers and the sinews have been frequently renewed. The buffalo 
arrow-shafts were painted red, while the man arrow-shafts were 
black. The man arrows were feathered with the tail feathers of 
the war eagle and the buffalo arrows with the tail feathers of the 
gray eagle, the young of the bald eagle. 

The arrows were in charge of a certain especially appointed man, 
and it was the duty of his wife to carry them according to the ritual 
received by Mót si i' ü Iv, from the spirits, the Listeners-above-the- 
ground (He äm’ mă mā I yün” taf Ast” tö mün!) and the Listeners- 
under-the-ground (Astü' no mal yün' tsi ást' tó münl). This cere- 
monial way of carrying the arrows has been described in the Journal 
of American Folk-Lore as already noted. 
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The keeper of the medicine arrows from his charge of this most 
important mystery was in a sense the director of the tribe's affairs. 
The office belonged to a special family. If the keeper of the arrows 
died, his younger brother took them or hisson—if old enough,—and 
again the brother or son of this man, The present keeper is Little 
Man, the cousin of Black Hairy Dog, his predecessor. Black 
Hairy Dog received them from his father, Stone Forehead, who, 
from his office, was called by the whites Medicine Arrow. He was 
preceded by Lame Medicine Man and he, by Elk River, while White 
Thunder was the keeper of the arrows in 1830—and nobody knows 
how long before—and until his death. He is the earliest arrow 
keeper known, but in traditions telling of à move of the arrows 
against the Shoshoni, which is believed to have taken place in 1817, 
mention is made of a man named Dog Faced Medicine Man, who 
may perhaps have been the arrow keeper at that time. The known 
arrow keepers are six, and the list carries us back about eighty 
years. These are, to recapitulate: 

Wühk pl n5 nü'mA, White Thunder, killed in 1238 as an old man, perhaps 
75 years of age. 

Mà € là he, Elk River, died in 1838 from swallowing the juice of the root 
sacre] to the arrows. He misunderstood his. dutv, and instead of 
merely holding some of the root in his mouth while performing the 
ceremonial acts, he chewed it and, swallowing the spittle, was poisoned, 
and died. 

Mà I vün' 1 nühk nlhk", Lame Medicine, died in 1849 after the cholera. 

Hà hà nài' I si hk“ tn u, Stone Forehead, died in 1876 while on a visit 
to the Northern Cheyenne. 

Mahk sta’ | pth’ pth”, Black Hairy Dog, the son of Stone Forehead, died 
about 1883. 

Hah ke’, Little Man, cousin to Black Hairy Dog. 

The arrow keeper, when he expected to die, was likely to designate 
his successor in the care of the arrows, and his wishes would be 
respected. If, however, he designated no one, and there was no 
relative who cared to assume the charge of them, any man was at 
liberty to go to the family of the arrow keeper and say that he would 
take them in his care. 

The man assuming the charge uf the arrows was expected to 
make a sacrifice in a special way. From the top of the shoulder, the 
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upper arm, the fore-arm, and the outside of the thigh on both sides, 
from over both shoulder-blades and from over the loin of either side, 
four narrow strips of skin were cut, those on the arms being about 
two inches long and half an inch wide, those on the legs and back 
about three inches long (fig. 58). Besides this, on the outside of each 
leg, a long strip of skin was removed 
and another long strip from the out- 
side of each arm reaching from wrist 
to shoulder and then passing down 
diagonally to the lower part of the 
sternum, where it met the strip taken 
from the other side. Just above the 
point of meeting, a circular piece of 
skin about three or three and a half {| 
inches in diameter was removed, this |’ 
representing the sun, while above it 4 
on the chest a crescent shaped piece 
of skin of about the same length from 
point to point represented the moon. 
Originally these pieces of skin were 
taken out with a flint knife. At the 
time when Stone Forehead died, his 
son and successor was far away with p 
the Southern Cheyenne. It was there- Fro. 58.—Oldtime cutting In the skin 
(ага impossible for. him to perform the of medicine-arrow keeper. 
ceremonial cuttings on his son, and as they had not been performed 
on Black Hairy Dog, the latter could not cut his successor, The 
practice thus became obsolete. 

The renewing of the medicine arrows was perhaps the most 
solemn religious ceremony the Cheyenne knew. The operation 
consisted in taking the points from the arrows, replacing them, with 
fresh windings, and renewing the feathers. This ceremony was 
sometimes performed to prevent anticipated evil, sometimes to 
put an end to a present misfortune, and sometimes as an atonement 
or sacrifice. If the Cheyenne were engaged in wars and many of 
their people were being killed, or, if a man of the tribe had been 
killed by one of his fellows, the arrows were renewed. On such an 
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occasion, when taken out and inspected the heads of the arrows 
were found to be bloody, or to be dotted with little specks of blood. 
Sometimes such marks were seen on the arrows when nothing of 
this kind had taken place, and in such a case the people knew, either 
that someone would be killed or else that a great sickness threat- 
ened the camp. A man in great danger might pledge himself to 
renew the arrows if he escaped, or, if badly wounded, he might 
promise to renew them if he recovered. 

The ceremony did not occur with any regularity. It was not 
annual like the medicine lodge, but took place when oceasion seemed 
to demand. The arrows might be renewed two or three times 
within a single year, or a year or more might elapse between the 
performances of the ceremony. It might take place at the request 
of a soldier band, or on the advice of priests, but the ceremony 
might not be performed without the consent of the keeper of 
the arrows. On one occasion, however, a soldier band, by 
violence, forced the arrow keeper against his protest to renew the 
arrows at an inauspicious time: The arrow keeper, White Thun- 
der, prophesied that the next time this soldier band went to war 
all its members would be killed, The very next spring when this 
soldier band went to war the party of forty-two was surrounded, 
and they were killed to a man. 

When it had been determined that the medicine arrows should 
be renewed, runners were sent to each outlying camp to summon 
all the people to come together. Usually all were glad to obey, 
since the renewing of the arrows was for the general welfare and all 
wished to share the good influences exerted by the ceremony. People 
not present at the renewing of the arrows were thought to be no 
longer under their favorable influence—no longer protected by them 
and so exposed to a variety of misfortunes. If any little groups of 
people were unwilling to come in, it was the duty of the soldiers to 
force them to do so, and, if they were obstinate and inclined to refuse, 
they were punished by the destruction of their lodge poles, the cut- 
ting upof their lodges, or perhaps even by the killing of their horses. 
If some still refused to obey, the camp circle was so placed that its 
opening should not face in the direction of the camp of recalcitrants. 

It is difficult to find a tradition of one who has refused to come 
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to this gathering when summoned, vet about forty years ago Big 
Ribs, a famous man among the Southern Cheyenne declined to obey 
the summons of the soldiers. He had served as a scout with the 
white men and his faith in the protective power of the arrows had 
been shaken.. Several times he was sent for and declined to obey, 
and at length one day he saw a body of soldiers coming toward 
his camp, and believed that they intended. to use harsh. measures. 
With rifle in hand he stepped out in front of his lodge and 
stopped the soldiers when they were yet at a distance. He called 
out to them saying they had already come for him a number of 
times, and that he did not intend to obey their orders, — "There 
аге many of you," he said, "and if you choose to come for me you 
can kill me, but you all know me. | have a number of shots in 
my gun and before you kill me I shall probably kill several of you. 
If you come toward me beyond that bush I shall begin to shoot." 
Big Ribs was known as one of the bravest men and greatest warriors 
among the Cheyenne, and the soldiers after consulting together 
turned back and did not trouble him further. He is said to be the 
only man that ever faced and frightened off a band of the Cheyenne 
soldiers. 

When the arrows were to be renewed all of the people came 
together in a great gathering. The occasion was one of kindliness 
and good feeling among them; feasting went on continually, 
and men, women, and children visited one another and renewed 
old friendships; while relatives saw their young kinstolk whom they 
had never met before. 

As the people drew together, the soldier bands that had charge 
of the ceremony ordered the pitching of the circle with unusual care. 
In its center a shelter or shade was built as headquarters for the 
soldiers, and from these headquarters men were constantly moving 
about the camp to see that the inner circle was exact, that no 
lodges stood too far forward and that the largest lodges were pitched 
on the inner side of the circle. The outer border of the circle was 
unimportant and the lodges of any clan might extend out into the 
prairie; While the soldiers were riding about, attending to the 
forming of the camp circle, they were at liberty to shoot with an 
arrow any dog that they might care to. This they often did, 
choosing a fat young dog and having a least. 
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While the work of renewing the arrows was going on everything 
іп the camp was kept very quiet, and when the old feathers were 
about to be taken off soldiers passed about through the camp and 
obliged all persons to enter their lodges and remain there until this 
work had been done. However, women who were at a little dis- 
tance from the camp—down at the stream getting water, or working 
quite outside the camp—were not usually forced into their lodgea, 
yet occasionally it happened that those who were dressing hides 
at a little distance. and did not at once cease their labors, if 
advised to do so, had their robes cut up as punishment. 

This was an especially favorable time for practicing the healing 
art. Sweat lodges were built outside the circle and in them the 
sick were treated. Doctors renewed their supplies of roots and 
medicines, pulverizing and mixing their remedies during these four 
days. Medicines prepared during this time were believed to be 
stronger and more efficacious than those made at any other season. 

It was also a favorable time for the renewal of shields, for 
painting them over again, putting on new feathers, and repairing 
them, This work was done in a lodge very quietly, No women 
were permitted in the lodge. The cooking was done outside and 
the food brought to the door. Wf the arrows were renewed in the 
spring—at which time the bull's hide was in the best condition 
for making shields—people were likely to make new shields then. 

When the time had come for the renewal of the arrows, a large 
lodge, Mà he yüm, formed of two ordinary lodges, was built in the 
center of the circle, the shade for the soldiers having been removed, 
and the bands having gone to their lodges in the circle. Sometimes 
the work was done in the lodge and sometimes out of doors. In any 
event only the arrow keeper and his assistants worked at them, 
though a lodge full of men—old chiefs and men who had previously 
taken part in the ceremony—might be present. 

The man who was to renew the arrows went to the lodge of the 
arrow keeper, who delivered to him the bundle of arrows wrapped 
in the skin of a coyote. He who had received it, accompanied 
by the members of his own soldier society, all of them praying and 
erying aloud for help, carried it to the center lodge and entered. 
A large buffalo chip had been placed at the back of the lodge, and 
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this chip was covered with stems of the white sage. The man 
very reverently and slowly put down the bundle on this bed. 

Then, wearing his rabe hair-side out and carrying à pipe, he 
turned about and left the lodge. Going through the village he 
offered this pipe to four old men that he had chosen—important 
men in the tribe, and especially good arrow makers—and asked 
them to come with him and renew the arrows. When these old 
men had smoked and so had promised to do as he asked them, he 
returned to the lodge whither the old men soon followed him. 
Many good arrow makers feared to take part in this work, and, 
if they thought it likely that they would be called on to do so, were 
careful to absent themselves from their lodges when a visit was 
anticipated. Such men took the responsibility of this work greatly 
to heart and believed that if anything went wrong—il a sinew broke 
or à feather slipped—1it might bring them bad fortune. 

The man who was having the arrows renewed presented one 
or moré horses to the arrow keeper, and to the men whom he asked 
to help him he presented a horse each, or perhaps a smaller present— 
a blanket or a robe—the value of the payment depending somewhat 
on his means. On the other hand, his relatives often contributed 
property to help make these payments, and these contributions 
later were repaid by the man, or, if he did not live long enough to 
make the payment, by his children. 

The work done on the arrows was very fine—being the work 
of the best craftsmen. The sinew on the points extended three 
or four inches down on the shaft; it was whitened with white clay 
and it was put on so that the wrapping appeared white. While 
the arrows were being renewed, a man sat with a pile of sticks before 
him, and, as each operation was performed on the four arrows, he 
put aside four sticks to represent the completion of this particular 
operation on all four. These sticks when counted, are said to have 
been found to number 144, representing 36 operations. 

The old men who were working at the arrows were naked and 
painted; and the man who had pledged himself to have the arrows 
renewed, also naked and painted, each foot resting on a large buffalo 
chip, squatted at the back of the lodge, a little to the left of the fire, 
as one looks toward the door; that is to say, a little north of west 
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of the fire, if the lodge faced cast as usual. He was obliged to re- 
main. in this posture all day Jong. It was extremely fatiguing. 
The work on the arrows was carried on at the back of the lodge, a 
little to the right of the fire. 

During the ceremony no dog was permitted to enter the lodge 
or even to show its head inside, and a man was chosen to sit 
immediately south of the door to keep dogs out. He was provided 
with a stick, and all night long he sat there moving the stick up and 
down ready to strike any dog that might put its head in at the door. 
As one man could not keep this up for four nights, four men were 
usually chosen for this task, one for each night. 

The work of renewing the arrows occupied four days, and on 
the morning of the fifth day they were taken out and tied to a 
forked pole set in the ground, about fifty yards in front of the lodge 
in the center of the circle, They were not in a close bundle, but 
were tied a little across one another so that the point and feather 
of each arrow was plainly visible. ‘The two buffalo arrows pointed 
upward and the two man arrows downward. Неге they stood in 
the center of the camp, so that all the males might approach close 
to them and look at them, but the women were not permitted to 
go near them. 

It has been generally supposed by those who knew of the existence 
of the medicine arrows that these are still in the possession of the 
tribe. This, however, is not a fact. In the year 1830 the Pawnee 
captured these arrows [rom the Cheyenne and they still possess two 
of them. "The Cheyenne recovered one from the Skidi, or Wolf 
Pawnee, by a trick, and appear to have obtained another from the 
Sioux, who perhaps had captured it from the Рид Һай i' rát, one of 
the Pawnee tribes, 

Dr George A. Dorsey, in vol. V, N. s of the American Anthro- 
pologist (pp: 644-658), has told “‘How the Pawnees captured the 
Cheyenne. Medicine Arrows." The story agrees in many respects 
with the one | have heard, but some discrepancies appear which 
should perhaps be pointed out. His account seems to come 
from the Pawnee. He speaks of four arrrows, one painted red, 
another white, another yellow, and the fourth black. The C heyenne, 
however; say, as already related, that the shafts of two of the arrows 
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were black while two were red. Many years ago the Pawnee told 
me that the stone points of the arrows had these different colors. 

The story of the capture of the arrrows by the Pawnee has 
been told me independently by Gentle Horse, a famous Cheyenne, 
who participated in the fight, by Pipe Chief, a Skidi, who was 
present on the Pawnee side, by the daughter of Big Eagle, who led 
the Skidi in the fight, and by Elk River, who as a boy was present on 
the Cheyenne side. These accounts, though differing, as is natural, 
in minor points, agree precisely as to the main facts. Gentle Horse 
was born in the year 1800 and died in the spring of 1894. Pipe Chief 
was perhaps a few years younger. Elk River was born about 1818 
or 1820, and died in the winter of 1908-9, a very old man, He was 
the last of the eye witnesses of the events to be narrated. I give 
first the narrative as told by the Skidi. 

The Skidi were on the head of the South Loup in Nebraska and were 
about to sacrifice a captive to the Morning Star (Opl'riküs), A party who 
were starting out hunting were attacked by the Cheyenne, and they had a 
battle. Among the Skidi was a sick man who had long been ill and was 
discouraged and no longer cared to live. Some of the accounts say that 
this man was crippled by rheumatism, (The Cheyenne on the other hand 
say that his leg was broken in the fight.) While the fight was going on this 
man went out and sat down on the ground alone in front of the Pawnee 
line so that if the Pawnee retreated he would be killed. After he had been 
sitting there for a short time, a Cheyenne brave named Bull rode out of 
the line and charged toward the Pawnee, and, when he came to this man who 
was sitting on the ground, he endeavored to nde over him, and at the same 
time thrust at him with a lance that he held in his hand, to strike him. The 
horse which the Cheyenne was riding refused to run over the sick man, but 
turned aside, and when Bull leaned over and reached out to thrust at the 
Pawnee, the Pawnee moved his body to one side and avoided the stroke, 
grasped the lance, and pulled it out of the Cheyenne's hand, almost dragging 
him from his horse. When the Cheyenne had lost his lance, he turned about 
and rode back to his line crying. The sick man looked at the lance, and 
found that it had a ffint head, and that back of the head was a bundle done 
upina wolf skin. He called out to his people, "Come here quickly and take 
this. Here issomething wonderful (ti war’ dks ti = mysterious)"; and some 
of the Skidi rode out to him, took the lance, and brought it to Big Eagle, 
the Skidi chief. 

After Big Eagle had received the lance and had looked at it, he charged 
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the Cheyenne, carrying the lance in his hand; and when he charged them 
they all retreated, “There was one of them who was very brave and wished 
to strike Big Eagle, for Big Eagle was finely dressed and rode a spotted horse 
and was doing brave things, and the Cheyenne had said, “Whoever strikes 
that brave man willdoagreat thing.” When Big Eagle saw that the Cheyenne 
wished to strike him, he turned his horse and rode away. The Cheyenne 
followed, and Big Eagle let him almost overtake him and then turned and 
rode at him. The Cheyenne turned to flee but Big Eagle overtook him and 
came near enough to strike him in the buttocks with the lance. Soon after 
this the Cheyenne gave up the fight and. went off. 

The Cheyenne knew Big Eagle by the name Spotted Horse which they 
had given him from the color of the horse he rode in this fight. 

When the Pawnee examined the bundle tied to the lance they found in 
it four arrows, flint-pointed and feathered with eagle feathers. They were 
wrapped in the roach from the skin of a coyote—a strip from the back. 
Each arrow-head was of a different color, one black, one white, one yellow, 
and ene red. The Pawnee could see that the Cheyenne thought a great 
deal of these arrows and mourned greatly over their loss, They thought 
that perhaps they were sacred; and when they had looked at them and had 
seen their color, they remembered that in the old days when the Skidi used 
to have medicine lodge dances,! they set up about the lodge in which they 
danced, at the four cardinal points, four posts, big peeled trees, painted, the 
‘one to the north black, that to the east white, that to the south red, and that 
to the west yellow. When they looked at these arrows and saw that they 
were of the same colors as these posts used to be, they thought that the 
arrows were perhaps some medicine of the Cheyenne, and. that perhaps they 
even had something to do with the medicine lodge of the Skidi. 

With the Skidi at this time were a [ew of the Pità hàü i'rát and after the 
fight was over one of the arrows was given to them, while thè Skidi kept 
— Some years before this; during an interval of peace, a young Pawnee man 
had married a Cheyenne girl and had gone to live with her people. Not 
long after the capture of the arrows the Cheyenne sent this young man as a 
messenger to ask the chiefs of the Pawnee to come and visit the Cheyenne 
and bring these arrows with them, saying that they would give them many 
horses for the arrows, After the chiefs received this message and had talked 
the matter over, they decided to accept the invitation, but to take with 
them only two of the arrows, They sent word therefore to the Cheyenne 
that on a certain day they would be ata place of meeting. Big Eagle started 
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in time to keep the appointment, taking with him a large party of Skidi, 
most of whom—hecause they had been promised so many horses—went on 
foot. They took with them two of the arrows, one being in charge of Big 
Eagle while the other was carried by a certain doctor. When the Pawnee 
were near the appointed place they sent on to the Cheyenne camp a messenger 
with tobacco, to let the Cheyenne know that they were near. The Cheyenne 
camp was on the South Platte close to the mountains, not far from a high 
peak called the Chief Mountain (Pike's Peak). 

The Cheyenne sent word to the Pawnee asking them to wait for them 
on a hill at some distance from the camp, for they wished to come out and 
receive them with ceremony. The Cheyenne made themselves ready as if for 
war, painted themselves, tied up their horses’ tails, and rode out, and when 
they were near the Pawnee they charged down on them yelling and shouting. 
A big dust flew up into the air. The Cheyenne rode round and round the 
Pawnee, drawing nearer and nearer as they circled about them, and at 
length some of the Cheyenne began to reach out and touch the Pawnee, to 
count coup on them, each Cheyenne trying to excite the others to strike the first 
blew and wound or kill a Pawnee. When they saw the medicine arrow held 
up by the doctor, who stood on the hill near Big Eagle, all began mourning and 
crying and tried still more to excite each other. This lasted so long that 
the Pawnee began to think they wished to fight and would presently attack 
them, and Big Eagle gave orders to his people to string their bows and get 

Among the Cheyenne was a woman of high rank who had counted coup 
on her enemies manv times. She was like a chief and they honored her 
more than a màn. She rode up. at. this time, and began to call out to her 
people and to order them back, and at last she rode in among them, striking 
them with her quirt until she drove them back so that they scattered in 
every ditection like blackbirds. 

After this rebuke the Cheyenne came to their senses and remembered 
that they had promised the Pawnee many horses and presents for one of these 
arrows. ‘They now approached the Pawnee as friends and shook hands with 
them, and some, who were brave, got off their horses and gave them to 
the Pawnee, while same gave sticks to represent the horses that they would 
give them when they reached the camp. Some Pawnee received six sticks, 
some seven, and some ten. The Cheyenne asked the Pawnee to go to. 
their camp, and they set out. 

As they were starting, Big Eagle warned the doctor who carried the 
arrow to look closely after it. He had put it into his sacred bundle, Soon 
after they set out, a Cheyenne chief, whose name was Bik sit’ sü, and who 
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had always been friendly with the Pawnee, rode up beside the doctor and 
aid to him, "Brother, you have traveled a long way carrying your load, 
and you must be tired, Give me your bundle and let me carry it for you to 
the camp." — "No," said the doctor, "I can carry it very well" Soon after 
this they came to a river, and just before they reached it Bük sit’ sf again 
said to the doctor, “Brother, we are going to cross the stream now. Let me 
carry your bundle lor you.’ The doctor replied to him, "You must ask 
the chief, Big Eagle, about this." Bak sit’ si went to Big Eagle and said 
to him, “Brother, you have come a long distance and you are all tired. You 
Pawnee are my friends. Let me carry my brother's bundle across the river 
for him. shall be right close to you," Big Eagle asked the other chiefs 
what they thought about this. They said "If Bük sit" sü will go close in 
front of him with the bundle, we are willing that he should carry it. Bok 
sit’ sf agreed to do this; and Big Eagle told the doctor to give him the bundle, 
but added, “Follow close behind him as you cross-over.” 

The Cheyenne camp was somè distance bevond the stream. When they 
had gotten into the water, Bok sit’ sd whipped up his pony a little, so that 
it went faster than the doctor could walk. The doctor tried to stop him, 
but the horse went up out of the stream before the doctor had reached the 
other aide. When the horse had gotten up on the bank Bik sit’ sū put his 
heels against its sides, and it began to trot a little. Before the doctor could 
put on his moccasins and leggings Bik sit’ sii was quite a long way off, 
and though the doctor called to him he did not stop and was soon loat to sight 
in the crowd of Cheyenne horsemen, When the doctor saw that be could 
not overtake him, he hurried back and told Big Eagle that the arrow was 
lost, and they all felt badly. 

When the Pawnee reached the first Cheyenne camp they were given 
some of the horses that had been promised them—a few. Some of them 
mounted these horses and set out to search for Bûk-sit' sū through the 

уеруу campa: These camps were placed at intervals for a 

listance up the river. At each camp they reached they asked [or 

Bake MU ad xad. the bandi, and at each were told that he had gone on to 

the next camp beyond and pushed on to overtake him, They kept doing 
this until night fell and then gave up the pursuit. 

Inthe meantime the Pawnee had been well received in the first camp and 
had been taken to the different lodges and fed. The next morning a few 
horses were given to them, some of them very thin and others so wild that 
they could not be ridden. Big Eagie asked the Cheyenne chief to get the 
horses for the sticks that had been given the Pawnee, but the chief said that 
the Pawnee must find the men that gave the sticks. The Cheyenne said 
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also "In the next camp is the head chief of all the Cheyenne. He counted 
coup on Spotted Horse in the fight on the South Loup and struck him on 
the hip with a lance. You will do well to see him.” Big Eagle said, "I 
should like to see this chief." 

When they went to that camp a council was held, and. Big Eagle saw 
that the head chief was the man that he had lanced in the fight when the 
arrows were taken. At this council he again asked for for the sticks 
that the Pawnee had, but the Cheyenne did nothing and at length the Pawnee 
became angry and threw away the sticks. Some of the Cheyenne had by 
this time learned who Big Eagle was, and at this council they asked him if it 
was true that the head chief had counted coup on him by striking him in the 
buttocks with a lance. 

Then Big Eagle stood up and said, “Brothers, that ja not true. І һауе 
never been touched. there with a spear." He let fall his robe and, standing 
before them naked, said, “Look at me, look. closely at my body and see if 
you find on ita spear mark. There is none. That man did not spear me 
but I struck him with your own lance. Look at his body and on him you 
will find the mark.” The Cheyenne saw that this was true and afterward 
never recognized that chief, 

Big Eagle did not like the way the Cheyenne had treated his people. 
They had run off with one arrow; they would not bring the horses for the 
sticks that they had given, nor would the chiefs make them do it. He 
determined that he would not give them the other arrow. So the Pawnee 
left the Cheyenne camp and started toward the head of the Arkansas. river 
where the Arapaho were camped, and when they reached there they had a 
friendly talk with the Arapaho, These had some whisky in their possession 
and told the Pawnee that they ought to drink together like brothers. They 
did so and all got drunk. While they were drunk Big Eagle began to think 
how badly the Cheyenne had treated him and that the Arapaho were thë 
friends of the Cheyenne, and all this made him so sad and angry that he 
beat the head chief of the Arapaho; a Pawnee chief named Big Leader 
beat another Arapaho chief. 

The next day, the Pawnee started again for their own country. They 
had same horses, but not as many as had been promised them, so Big Eagle 
sent hack four of his braves to take horses from the Cheyenne and when the 
main body of the Pawnee reached the forks of the Platte these four men 
overtook them with a great herd of horses. (One or two of these: horses 
were described with great particularity by Pawnee who were in the party 
and in the year 1890; when ] described one of these horses to Gentle Horse, 
he remembered it perfectly, gave ite name and the ornament it had worn on 
the neck, and told one or two anecdotes about it.) 
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The previous account of the battle, the capture of the arrows, 
and the adventures of the Pawnee when visting the Cheyenne come 
wholly from Pawnee sources. The date of the event was given me 
by Gentle Horse and was confirmed by Pipe Chief, the Pawnee, in 
the year 1890. Nothing was said to either man that might suggest 
to him the date of the occurrence. Each one counted up the time 
in hisown way and each agreed that the event had taken place sixty 
years before. A number of aged men still alive had been told by 
their mothers that the arrows were captured by the Pawnee a cer- 
tain number of. years before they were born, and all the testmony 
seems to show that 1830 was the year of the capture. 

I now offer the testimony of the last eye-witness of this fight, 
Elk River, Mà é i' yahe, who died no longer ago than 1909. Не 
had long been considered the oldest man among the Northern Chey- 
enne and was probably nearly or quite ninety years old. He could 
not fix for me the date of the capture, but declared that he was a boy 
big enough to go about alone with his bow and arrows when the 
event took place. He says that he wasa big boy when Gray Thun- 
der was killed, an event which happened in 1838. 


The whole Cheyenne tribe, women, children, and all, had set out on an 
expedition to destroy the Pawnee. As was always the case when the whole 
tribe moved to war, they had with them the medicine arrows and the sacred 
hat, Is’ st win. From this main party scouts had been sent out to look 
for the Pawnee camp, for the Cheyenne had moved eastward and were 
really now in the Pawnee country, Several parties of these scouts returned 
to camp reporting that they could find no signs of the Pawnee camp. 

Now a large war party was sent out and traveled for several days without 
seeing anything, and then sent back to thé camp four men to tell the tribe 
not to follow the trail of the war party, but to make a cut-off across country 
and join them at a place which was indicated. The war party declared it 
would keep on until the Pawnee were found. This war party had been 
camped on Birdwood creek, a stream where there was much timber and 
many birds ofall kinds, lt runs into the North Platte river from the north, 
just above the forks. 

The great Cheyenne camp was moving and the people were traveling 
along carelessly in little groups. All at once a great excitement arose among 
the people at the head of the line, for it was discovered that four Cheyenne 
had been killed by their Pawnee foes. These were the four messengers 
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sent back from the war party. They were found on the little stream where 
for some time they had fought, using a bank asa breastwork, but they had 
been driven. out of their stronghold, and the signs showed where they had 
fought on the prairie, and had been killed, and their bodies afterward dragged 
‘about. The place where they were killed was afterward called Ten hóhk 
tsin Anhk', Where-tlie-scouts-werc-killed-and-rotted. 

When this discovery was made the head men stopped, filled the pipe, 
and amoked. They waited for the rest of the camp to come up. Two of 
the met killed were Light (Wok kis’) and Roasting (S üh tán o, the 
brother of High Wolf, Onl’ 6hk 4@ hid Ist, the man afterwards painted by 
Catlin), 

Now, from the main camp, as it moved on, more scouts were sent out 
to search for the Pawnee camp. When they returned and reported to the 
Chiefs, they pointed to a high blue ridge, lar off, with à big point extending 
down from it toward the Cheyenne camp and said, “At the head of the 
stream which comes down by that ridge and point is the Pawnee camp. 
We have watched it and we think that since they killed these four men 
the Pawnee have sent runners to all the camps, for they are moving in toward 
that place from all directions. They are already putting up breastworks.” 

The Cheyenne felt very badly over the killing of their scouts and were 
impatient tà do something to get revenge; All that day and that night 
they kept traveling toward the Pawnee camp, and late in the might they had 
come near to it, and there they formed a line. 

The next morning those who were watching the Pawnee camp saw a 
number of Pawnee mounting and preparing to start out to chase buffalo. 
The Cheyenne, before making an attack, waited, hoping that these persons 
would get away from camp, but same of the Pawnee rode so near the Chey- 
enne line that the Cheyenne charged them and the fight began. When the 
Cheyenne made this charge, the man who was carrying the medicine arrows 
and who ought to have been ahead of the line was left behind in the rush. 
The women and children, who had pressed forward, close behind the line 
of men, had, as was the custom, formed a circle there as if about to camp. 

The man who was carrying the medicine arrows was named Bull. Usually, 
when carried into batrle, the medicine arrows were tied together in pairs, 
somewhat as-they were tied to the forked stake when exhibited to the men 
after they had been renewed. But in the hurry of this attack all four of 
these arrows were tied together near the point of the lance which Bull was 
carrying. 

When Bull reached the flat ground where the battle was going on, he 
rode toward a Pawnee whose leg had been broken, and who was sitting out 
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én front-of the Pawnee line. Some Cheyenne, who saw that Bull was riding 
forward to strike this-wounded man called out, “Do not go near him, he 
has already been killed"—that is, struck, counted coup on—but Bull rode 
at the Pawnee and thrust at him with his lance. The Pawnee avoided the 
stroke, but caught the lance and dragged it out of Bull's hand. When he 
did this the Pawnee charged and the Cheyenne, too, made a ferce charge, 
hoping to recover the arrows. The Pawnee, however, got there first and 
one of them seized the arrows and rode away with them. The Cheyenne 
killed the Pawnee whose leg had been broken, but the medicine arrows 
This fight took place on a wide flat. The Pawnee camp was in plain sight 
and the circle of the Cheyenne women saw the fight; the Pawnee women 
could see it also. Both camps witnessed the battle. 

A young man of the Cheyenne went back to their camp where were the 
old men, the women, and the children and told them that the medicine 
arrows had been captured. Then men, women, and children all cried. 
Soon after this the fight stopped, and the Cheyenne moved back away from 
the Pawnee camp. How many were killed on either side was not known, 
The whole camp was crying all the time as it moved along, mourning over 
the loss of the medicine arrows more than over the loss of the people who 

The Cheyenne kept traveling until they had returned to the place from 
which they had started—their own country. When they made camp a 
lodge for the medicine arrows was pitched in the usual place, but it was 
empty: the arrows were gone. 

So much for the capture of the arrows as Elk River saw it when 
a young boy and as he must have heard it talked over a thousand 
times, for of all subjects that the Cheyenne had to discuss, for a num- 
ber of years after the event nothing could have been more impor- 
tant. 

But it is evident that the Cheyenne could not exist without 
medicine arrows. Elk River goes on to say: 

For the next two or four years many presents were taken into the lodge 
of the medicine arrows, many offerings made to the spirits (Mai yiin’) 
asking for help and protection. After these two or four years it was deter- 
mined to renew the arrows—to make four new ones. The arrow keeper 
had four assistants, men who were connected with the medicine arrows and 
who helped him to care for them. One of these was named Gray Hair. 
When it was determined to make new arrows, Gray Hair was chosen to go 
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out of the camp to search for sticks with which to make the shafts of these 
new arrows, stout shoots of the currant bush. He found these shoots and 
took them back to the arrow lodge which had been cleaned out and the floor 
covered with white sage. In the lodge were the presents, Now began the 
manufacture of the four arrows, all the work being done with the same 
ceremony, care, and deliberation that ordinarily accompanied the renewing 
of the arrows. "The four shoots brought in by Gray Hair, when they had 
been cut to the right length, were placed on a bed of white sage. The arrow 
makem worked over them very slowly, carefully, and reverently, scraping 
them and smoothing them with the smoothing stones until they were brought 
dom to the right size and had become a little dry, Then very slowly and 
everently the grooves were marked in them with four motions, making 
four zigzags The ordinary arrows have three grooves, but the medicine 
arrows have four. The glue used in attaching the feathers was made from 
the bones of a fish. Buffalo blood was used to cnlor the shaíts of the arrows. 
The black coloring was made by mixing the charcoal from coarse burned 
grass with blood. 

То the making of these new arrows four days were devoted, as in the 
case of the renewing of the real arrows. Then, on the morning alter the 
fourth night, the arrows were put outside as described, and all the males of 
the camp looked at them. These new arrows were made in the Massau’m 
lodge, and the next morning after they were finished they were taken out 
of the M&ssau'm lodge, carried around it, am] then over to the medicine 
arrow lodge, and hung up over the door of that lodge, horizontally, the 
points of the arrows being directed toward the south. 

At night, when the arrows are put into the lodge, they are grasped by 
the right hand and the door is lifted with the left hand, The points are 
introduced and the arrows carried south and west to the back of the lodge 
and tied to the north pole of the tripod, with points directed toward the 
north. In the morning, when the bundle is to be taken out. of the. lodge, 
the arrow keeper goes directly from his bed to the arrows, takes the bundle 
in his right hand, unties it from the tripod pole, and keeping the points 
directed as they were, goes on around the lodge to the door, passes the 
bundle, points first, out of the door, raises the bundle and ties it over the 
door in the same position, Thus with relation to the lodge, the points of the 
arrows move always in the direction of the sun. 

I understand that it was after the Cheyenne had made the four 
new arrows that they recovered the single arrow from the Pawnee. 
Later, according to Elk River, the Burnt-thigh Sioux had a fight 
with the Pawnee and captured one of the medicine arrows. The 
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Sioux sent word to the Cheyenne that they purposed to bring home 
to them one of the medicine arrows, and as they moved toward the 
Cheyenne some of these visited the Sioux and, returning, reported 
to the tribe that this arrow was really one of the medicine arrows. 
When this was returned it was put with the other medicine arrows, 
making, with the arrow recovered from the Pawnee, six arrows in all. 

The Cheyenne account of the recovery of the arrow from the 
Pawnee differs from the Pawnee story, as shown by the following 
statement: 

A party of Cheyenne, consisting of. Old Bark (Hà Aüph' si vin fh’, 
Ugly Face) ünd his wife, White Thunder and his wile, and Doll Man, went 
to the Pawnee some time alter the arrows had been captured. 

The five people approached the Pawnee camp-secretly and, when they 
were close to it, walked boklly in among the lodges. Meeting a young 
Pawnee, they asked him where the chief lived. The Pawnee, seeing that 
they belonged to another tribe, looked at them in astonishment and then 
pointed to one of the lodges and said, "Right over there is where the chiel 
lives.” They went to the chiefs lodge as quickly às they could, entered 
and sal down, When they were inside they felt safe for the time being. 
The lodge owner looked at them in-surprise, and then told his wife to offer 
them water and then food. — After they had eaten and drunk they could not 
be killed. They remained there in the lodge, The Pawnee chief sent out 
messengers and called in all the principal men, and they talked over the 
situation, ‘The medicine arrows were hanging in this lodge. It was the 
lodge of Big Spotted Horse (Hig Eagle), the chief who had captured the 
arrows, and therefore this must have been a Skidi village. Tho visitors ex- 
plained by signs the purpose of their coming, and at length the Pawnee 
chief took down the bundle in which the arrows were wrapped and said, 
"My friends, l will give you only one of these arrows; you can choose which 
one you. want," White Thunder selected one of the arrows and lifted it up. 
holding the paint first directed toward the sky, alter which he brought the 
point down and directed it toward the Pawnee chief. As he did this he was 
saying in Cheyenne—which the Pawnee did not understand —"My friends, 
tow I am going to make a peace with vou, but if, after this, you do anything 
foolish, if you go out against us on the warpath, or send out war parties to 
steal horses, we will overtake you and kill everyone of you that we: find, 
Not one shall be left alive. This is à solemn promise which we shall keep 
and which you also must keep," The Pawnee, understanding nothing of 
what he was saying, replied, “Lau,” signifying assent. 
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The statement made by White Thunder while he held one of the medicine 
arrows in his hand had all the solemnity of'an oath. The bringing down of 
the arrow so that its point was directed toward the Pawnee chief was in the 
Cheyenne view a great insult and certain to being bad luck te the person 
at whom the arrow was pointed. 

Now the Cheyenne said to the Pawnee in signs, which, of course, they 
understood, “Now, my friends, | should like to have you come along with 
us tothe camp. Noone ol the Arapaho or Cheyenne will kill you. [can not 
say anything about the Sioux, but if amyone does attack you T will be there 
and will fight by your side.” The Pawnee agreed to go and the whole party 
started on foot. The Pawnee did not think it worth while to take horses, 
since White Thunder promised them that when they reached the Cheyenne 
camp they would be given many horses, 

They started out and finally came to a great camp of Cheyenne and Ara- 
pabo on the Arkansas River. There the Cheyenne gave them many horses, 
and one Pawnee, named Otter Cap, remained there with the Cheyenne and 
married a Cheyenne woman. (His-son, Big Baby, was alive in 1908. The 
woman he marned was the mother of Old Wolf Face, who also was alive in 
1908.) 

The arrow recovered directly from the Pawnee was, we are told, 
one of the buffalo arrows. That which came through the Sioux 
was one of the man arrows. About this last there are various 
stories. Some say that this arrow was captured from the Pit’ 4 
had i rat; others say that the Pit’ 4 had f'r4t presented the arrow 
given them by the Skidi to the Arikara, who traded it either to the 
Sioux or to the Cheyenne. When returned to the Cheyenne it was 
in very bad condition, covered with buffalo grease and the feathers 
almost worn off. "It looked as if it had been given to the chil- 
dren to play with.” 

The Cheyenne now took two of the new medicine arrows and 
prepared to offer them as a sacrifice. Many gifts were brought 
into the arrow lodge, and after more or less ceremony the two 
arrows were wrapped up with this bundle of presents, and the 
bundle was taken up on a high butte in the Black Hills and de- 
posited in a crevice of the rock. From time to time thereafter, 
as the Cheyenne passed through that country, someone would climb 
up to the place to look at these arrows. The bundle was there for 
a long time, but at length someone went up there and found that 
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it had disappeared. "There was nothing to show how the arrows 
had gone or when. The stone points of the new arrows were 
intended to be exactly like those of the original arrows; às a 
matter of fact they are somewhat shorter. 


Ix’ si wux, THE SACRED HAT 

The sacred hat of the Cheyenne (Is' sf. wün) is made of the 
skin of a buffalo cow's head; and a pair of buffalo cow horns shaved 
down, flattened, ancl somewhat decorated were, up to a few years 
ago, still attached to the hat. 

Like the arrows, the hat was in the custody of a man, and by the 
old law the office was hereditary. For the guardian of the hat 
they preferred a man who was brave, quiet, not talking much, and 
very little given to wandering about. The man who held the office 
was never killed or even wounded in war; nor was he ever sick, but 
lived to full age, dying at last nearly a hundred years old. His 
lodge had a sacred character, and in the old formal days certain 
tules were observed in it. The hat was kept in this lodge, usually 
ina sack of buffalo hide, on which the hair had been left, and trimmed 
about the border with the tails of buffalo. During the day, in fair 
weather, the bundle containing the hat was tied to two of the lodge 
poles, above and outside of the door, and at night it hung on a tripod 
by the head of the bed occupied by its keeper. 

In old times, a person was not permitted to stand up in the hat 
lodge; he who entered must walk to his place and sit down without 
delay. Noone must speak in a loud voice. Low tones must always 
be used. A child brought into this lodge for the first time must be 
prayed over and warned to speak in a low voice, Some proper 
person must place his hands on the bundle containing the hat, and 
then rub them down over both sides of the child's body. Ifbya 
mischance anyone should throw against the lodge a little stick or 
stone he must be taken into the lodge and prayed over, and hands 
that had been placed on the earth should be passed over his body 
on both sides. 

An enemy who entered this lodge might not be harmed. He was 
safe—as safe as if in his own home. 

In this lodge certain things were forbidden. No moisture must 
fall on the floor. No one might throw water on the floor nor spit 
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on it, nor blow his nose with his finger there. Any of these things 
would cause a heavy rain-storm. It was not permitted to blow the 
fre with the mouth, A Jong stem with a hole through it was used 
for this purpose. If this rule were broken and the fire blown with 
the mouth, a great wind would follow. No one while in this lodge 
might scratch the head or body with the finger-nails. Each man 
who entered it to visit or smoke with the people of the hat carried 
a little pointed stick to use if necessary. One who scratched the 
body with the finger-nails would be afflicted with the itch where he 
scratched, 

It was not permitted to knock or tap anything, neither to hack 
a stick nor to chop a bone, unless, before making this noise, the man 
or woman about to do so struck the pole to the right of the door 
— if looking out—four times, either with the side of the hand or with 
a stick. Often the fire poker was used for this purpose. After 
this had been done, the operation of hacking or chopping might 
be performed without evil consequences: But, if anything was 
hacked and the lodge pole was not struck ceremonially, the person 
doing the chopping would become deaf. The pole struck was one 
of the two to which during the day the hat was tied. 1t was always 
the same pole, one of the three first put up—the three tied together 
—when the Cheyenne lodge is erected, 

When the pipe was lighted in the lodge, it was pointed first 
at the pole against which the blows were struck—this pole standing 
for the hat,—then to the sky, and then to the ground. 

The hat, Is' 81 wün, was shown only on the occasion of a great 
sickness, or when the medicine arrows were renewed, or when it was 
taken out to be worn in war. In the first case it was shown in the 
lodge, which was thrown open, the people entering from the south 
side, passing around and out at the north. ‘The people passed be- 
tween the hat and the lodge poles. The hat rested on a bed of 
white sage, on the middle one of a line of five buffalo chips. ‘The 
whole floor of the lodge was sprinkled with pure white sand. As 
the people passed by the hat, they made their prayers and passed 
their hands over it, and then over their children. 

The skin of which the hat is composed is covered with large blue 
beads. No hair is to be seen, The beads do not look as if they 
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were sewed on with sinew, but rather as if they were glued on, 
and it is said that as one looks at this beaded surface it seems to 
поте. 

When taken to war, if óne or more of the beads stood up above 
the general surface of the beads, the Cheyenne knew that as many 
of their people would be killed as there were beads projecting above 
this surface, After the fight it was always found that all the beads 
had returned to their places,—that the surface was smooth. Tf, 
when a war party was absent, the hat was locked at and some of 
the beads appeared to be missing, they felt sure that people would 
be killed, as many as there were beads missing. Afterward, when 
the war party had returned and they looked at the hat, the beads 
were all there again, just as if none had been gone. 

When the hat was exposed to the general view out of doors— 
as for example when the arrows were being renewed—it was placed 
on the middle one of a line of five buffalo chips. This line has been 
said by old men to have run from east to west. In recent years, 
the hat has seldom been seen, except now and then when someone 
wished to present large beads to it, Then, one or a few men might 
see the bundlé unwrapped. 

In the old times, when the camp was moving, the wife of the 
keeper of the hat walked, carrying it on her back, for the hat might 
neither be carried on a horse nor hauled on a travois. When the 
camp stopped to rest and smoke, this woman also stopped and put 
down her load and rested, but she did not sit with the others, not 
with the crowd, but off to one side. In later times, she who carried 
the hat sometimes rode. 

When the lodge in which the hat was kept had once been pitched, 
it was not permitted to move it. If it was found necessary to move 
this lodge, then all the lodges must be taken down and the whole 
camp must pack up and move, even if the new location were not 
more than a few hundred yards away. 

_In the old times, when women saw a man going to the lodge 
of Is' sl wün to make a sacrifice, they used to gather together their 
little children and follow him thither. After the keeper of the 
hat had smoked the pipe brought him by the man who wished to 
make the sacrifice, and so had accepted the offerings for the hat, 
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the man might stand in front of the lodge and the little children, 
being brought to him one by one, he would pass the offering four 
times over the child's right side from foot to shoulder, and four 
times over its left side from foot to shoulder, and once over the head 
from in front backward. This would ward off ail sickness from the 
child, would keep him well and strong and bring him good luck. 
After all of the children had been thus blessed, the offering was 
handed to the keeper of the hat, who might attach it to the bundle 
or might take it out and leave it on the hill as a sacrifice. 

In the old days, when the ceremonies concerning these sacred 
objects were rigidly observed, the crier (E hoo' lwihk') was re- 
quired to go through a certain ceremony in one of these two lodges 
before he might call out his news. The crier, having been directed 
by his soldier band to make an announcement, went to one af these 
lodges anc, standing before the custodian of the arrows or of the 
hat, as the case might be, held out toward him the two hands, 
edges together and palms up. The medicine man spat—or pre- 
tended to do so—at the base of the thumb and of the forefinger 
of the right hand, and at the base of the forefinger and thumb of 
the left hand, and at the bend of the hands where they touched 
each other, just below the base of the little fingers, thus making 
a quincunx. Then he pretended to spit about the circumference 
of the two palms, still held together, four times. The crier then 
went through the ceremonial motions, passing his right hand over 
his right leg from ankle to thigh, the left hand over his right 
arm from wrist to shoulder, his right hand over his left arm 
from wrist to shoulder, the left hand over his left leg from 
ankle to thigh, and then placing both hands on top of his head, the 
fingers meeting over the crown and the wrists just over the ears, 
he drew them down, When these motions had been made he 
might go out and harangue the camp, but if this were not done a 
great wind storm would come up. All this is now forgotten. 

Misfortune came to the Cheyenne through the Joss of the medi- 
cine arrows and in like manner trouble is believed to have come to 
them through lack of respect paid to the sacred hat. 

For a long time, Half Bear, Ohk'1 nà'hkü, had been the keeper 
of the hat, and, according to law, the office should have descended 
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to Coal Bear, Nah'ko hyó üs, his son. At the time of Half Bear's 
death, however, Coal Bear was absent, and when Half Bear felt 
that he was dying he called to him his close friend, Broken Dish, 
whom he had been instructing in some of the mysteries of the hat, 
and said to Broken Dish, “I will not give you Is‘ si win to keep, 
but I will leave it to you to care for until my son returns." After 
Half Bear died, the camp moved and traveled toward the Little 
Big Horn river. Finally, the hat lodge was on the Little Big 
Horn and people began to gather in, and at last Coal Bear returned 
to the camp. 

Some little time after his return, Coal Bear took four of his 
best horses, some buffalo robes, and arrows to Broken Dish to pay 
him for caring for the hat during the time he had had it. But 
Broken Dish was not ready to give it up. While the people were 
talking about taking the hat away from Broken Dish for Coal Bear, 
the wife of Broken Dish took one of the horns from the hat. The 
gifts were again taken to Broken Dish's lodge and Coal Bear asked 
far the hat, telling Broken Dish that the hat had not been given 
to him, but that Broken Dish had been asked by Half Bear to hang 
up the bundle in his lodge until Coal Bear should come [for it. 
Broken Dish still refused to give it up. 

Now the Fox soldiers were called together. They formed 
in line and, with the chiefs, marched to the lodge of Broken Dish— 
all of them crying. They took the hat and carried it to Coal Bear 
and gave it to him. He did not pay Broken Dish for keeping it, 
nor had Broken Dish paid Half Bear for the privilege of keeping 
the hat for Coal Bear. Half Bear died in the year 1869, the same 
winter in which Tall Bull was killed, therefore the hat probably 
came to Coal Hear in 1873, and he had it for twenty-three years, 
for he died in 1896. From him the hat went to Wounded Eye. 
When Coal Bear received the hat, it was not known that a horn was 
goneírom it. After the hat had been taken [rom Broken Dish, he 
broke camp and moved away and afterward lived with the Sioux. 
He never returned to the camp. 

The wife of Broken Dish was sister of the wife of Dragging Otter, 
and, when all of Broken Dish's family died, the horn which had been 
removed went to the sister of the woman who had taken it. When 
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this woman died, Dragging Otter retained it and on his death it 
passed into the hands of Three Fingers, the titular chief of the 
Southern Cheyenne, and finally was by him taken up north in 
1908, and returned to Wounded Eye and presumably restored to 
the hat. Fora long time before the death of Broken Dish's wife 
she carried this horn sewed inside the front of her dress, so that it 
was always on her person. It is said that, when the soldiers took 
the hat from Broken Dish, his wife was angry and she poured 
water Írom a cup on the floor of the lodge. Soon thereafter it began 
to rain and it rained hard all that day. 

The loss of the horn was not discovered until the hat had been 
for some time in Coal Bear's custody. When what had occurred 
became known, it was deemed a great misfortune, and it was pre- 
dicted that ill luck would follow the tribe, and especially the family 
of Broken Dish, Both predictions came true; the whole Broken Dish 
family soon died, the capture of a part of the Northern Cheyenne, 
their transfer to the southern country, and their flight to the north 
followed soon after the sacrilege: there was fighting and sickness 
and the wounding of people, and at last the out-break of Dull 
Knife's party from Fort Robinson, where many men, women, and 
children were butchered. Almost all the Cheyenne troubles are 
believed to have followed close on the loss of their medicine arrows, 
and the desecration of the sacred hat. 

Coal Bear died in 1896. I knew him well. He was a man of 
great force and of fine character. He bore himself as became the 
keeper of Is’ sl win. His burial was accompanied with the proper 
ceremony. The body was placed on the ground on a hill, and was 
covered with stones, About this pile of stones, at the four cardinal 
points, four buffalo skulls were placed on the ground. If this 
tribute were not paid to the keeper of Is' sí wün, it was believed 
that the buffalo would go away to the north—where they originally 
came from—and the range would be deserted. But, if this were 
done, there would always be plenty of buffalo in the country. When 
he died Coal Bear was not an old man, probably not more than sixty. 
His death at this early age is believed to have been due largely to 
the fact that the tribe no longer reverenced the hat as formerly, 

The sack in which the hat was kept is said to have possessed a 
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certain sacred power. This sack was called Nim’ h6 yah, which 
means, ‘over the emoke," referring to the position that the bundle 
sometimes occupied, tied to a long pole resting against the back of 
the lodge, &x that the sacred bundle actually hung over the smoke- 

Wounded Eye (1 1 kai^ hist tà heh’), the present keeper of the 
hat, before he received it was restless and disposed to move about, 
and to build a new house in each stopping place. Since he has 
received the cap, however, he has not built a house but has lived 
in a lodge, for this mystery may not be taken into a house, nor may 
it be carried on a wagon. 

In the summer of 1906, while Wounded Eye was absent from 
home, his lodge blew down. No one in the camp knew what should 
be done under these circumstances, and for several days nothing 
was done and the hat lay on the ground. At last acertain person — 
with many prayers, asking for forgiveness if he was doing wrong — 
ventured to pick up the hat and hang it up. On Wounded Eye's 
return the man who had done this was prayed over and purified, 
by being rubbed down with white sage on both sides of the body. 
Wounded Eye predicted that the fall of the lodge would be followed 
by a heavy wind storm. Such a storm came about two weeks 
later, the most severe in the region for some years. It overthrew 
тапу large trees and tore to pieces a windmill. All the lodges in 
Wounded Eye's camp were blown over except his. This, newly 
put up, did not go down. 

In the year 1906, my friend Mr J. J: White, Jr, had an oppor- 
tunity of inspecting the horn which had been removed from the 
sacred hat by the wife of Broken Dish, and has kindly given me an 
account of the occurrence and made from memory a diagram of 
thehorn. [twill be remembered that the horn, after the death of the 
wife of Broken Dish, passed to her sister, the wife of Dragging Otter, 
and that when his wife died Dragging Otter retained the horn. 
At the time when it was exposed to view, Mr White, George Bent, 
Dragging Otter, Three Fingers, and Frank Cook were in the lodge. 

“The ceremony began by Dragging Otter's biting off a piece of root— 
supposed to be sweet root—and spitting it ceremonially on the hands’ of 
Three Fingers, who passed them ceremonially over his arms and body, 
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Fire was then called for and Dragging Otter put a small piece of sweet grass 
broken from a plait of that substance in frontof him. Coala were then handed. 
into the lodge and put in front of Dragging Otter, who sprinkled the sweet 
grass on the coals. 

“The skin bag hung at the back of the lodge in wrappings. A pipe was 
lighted from the coals and the stem pointed ta the bag. The pipe was 
passed and smoked.. It was then passed directly across the lodge—and во 
across the door—and not hack and around the circle. Dragging Otter then 
blew some of the root again on the hands of Three Fingers, who turned his 
head to the left. 

“Three Fingers now tied up his hair and then began to open the bag, 
very slowly and reverently untying the string, which is made of dressed 
buffalo-bull hide. The string was loosened but not untied, Then the horn 
wrapped in calico, but with the small end protruding from its wrappings, was 
slowly drawn out of the right hand corner of the bag and set up in front of the 
bag supported by ite wrappings. The curve of the horn ктө to the north. 
Three Fingers sat at the back of the lodge җ 
and a little to the south of the fireplace. 

"I was not allowed to have the horn in 
my hands, but I passed my fingers over it 
and it felt oily or greasy, On both sides 
it had been shaved down smooth, The 
longitudinal grain of the horn was visible, 
and the surface reminded me of a paper 
cutter | had once seen said to have been 
made of rhinoceros horn, The tip was 
shaved down very thin and at the hase 
the thickness of the horn was from three- 
eighths to one-half of an inch, The length 
was between seven and eight inches, and 
at the widest part it was an inch and a 
half wide. ‘The general color of the horn 
is greenish blue, and as it is looked at it 
seems to change color. The front side is 
incised toward the point and toward the - 
base by cross parallel lines more or less at Кис. 59.—Horn attached to 
right angles to the margin of the horn, as жете net. 
indicated in the diagram (fig. 59), and between these lies a curved line paral- 
e to the outer margin of the horn and about one-quarter of an inch from it. 
tanding on this curved line are two broadly pyramidal hgures, the surface 
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within the pyramidal lines and the curved line being painted red, as are also 
the incised surfaces running across the horn. At the base of the horn are 
bored three holes through which no doubt it was originally attached by 
strings to the cap, On the whole, the horn reminds one strongly of such 
buffalo horns as were formerly used to ornament the sides of the head pieces 
of war bonnets. Only faint traces of the old red paint remain. 

"After an inspection of the horn, preparation was made to replace it 
in its ack. When this was done the born was wrapped in a new piece of 
calico, the old piece being laid aside to be carried away from the camp and 
to be left in a hollow in the prairie. In old times, the old wrapping was 
deposited always ina buffalo wallow. 

“Before the horn was replaced Dragging Otter, after chewing some more 
of the root, spat ceremonially on the hands of Three Fingers, who turned his 
head to the left. After the horn had been returned to the sack, the wrapping 
cloths on which the sack had rested were wrapped about it, and the sack was 
hung up above the lodge entrance.” 

It is to be noted that the Southern Cheyenne call the sack, 
which holds the horn, "the cap or hat," in other words, they call it 
Is’ sf win, and pay to it a reverence like that given to the actual 
sacred hat: This confirms what is stated in the north that Nim’ hé 
yOh possesses also a certain sacred power. 


It has been said that the arrows and the hat were strong war 
medicines. Oncertain occasions, when some grave injury had been 
inflicted on the Cheyenne by another tribe, the whole camp, carrying 
the medicine arrows and the sacred hat, moved against its enemies, 
ta seek revenge for the injury. 

There are traditions that in the distant past there were several 
such tribal war expeditions, but nothing definite is known about 
them. In historic times there have been six such expeditions, one 
against the Crow, one against the Kiowa, two against the Pawnee, 
and two against the Shoshoni. The formal moves of the arrows 
were made only on the pledge of some man or men who belonged 
to one of the soldier societies. If a man determined to pledge 
himself to move the arrows to war in revenge for an injury to the 
tribe, he caused it to be cried through the camp that the next year 
—after one winter—the tribe with the arrows should move against 
theenemy. Thearrows could not be moved without such a warning. 

The first historic move of the medicine arrows against enemies 
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was against the Shoshoni, probably in r817. They came back this 
time without meeting the enemy. 

The second recorded move of the arrows was against the Crow 
in 1820 0r about that time. The year before this thirty-two Bow- 
string soldiers had been killed by the Crow on Crow Standing creek 
and the following year the village moved with the arrows and cap- 
tured the Crow camp. 

The third move was against the Pawnee in the year 1830 when 
the medicine arrows were lost. 

The fourth move—when, of course, only two of the original 
arrows could have been carried—was against the allied Kiowa, 
Comanche, and Apache in the year 1838. 

The fifth move was against the Shoshoni in 1843, when they 
killed a single enemy. 

Thelast move wasin 1853 when O' hé tán carried the pipe to 
allies of the Cheyenne to induce them to move against the Pawnee 
to seek revenge for the death of Alights-on-the-Cloud and other 
prominent men. The Cheyenne were defeated with great loss. 

[t is a good commentary on the absolute lack of organization 
among Indians in general that in only two cases were these moves 
of the arrows successful while one expedition was fruitless, and the 
two against the Pawnee and one against the Kiowa and Comanche 
were unsuccessful. In these three cases the Cheyenne were not 
under such discipline as to be willing to await the completion of 
the ceremonies of the arrows. ‘They either made the charge before 
the ceremonies were completed or stole off in little bands to make 
an attack and do some brave thing. This course, according to 
Cheyenne belief, neutralized and made of no effect the spiritual 
power of the arrows. 

These sacred things were taken to war only when the whole 
tribe, men, women, and children, moved. They were never carried 
on small war parties, Because they belonged to and influenced the 
whole tribe, the whole tribe must accompany them when they were 
carried to war—no one might be left behind. 

When time had come for battle, a certain ceremony was per- 
formed, which was part of the ritual of these sacred objects and had 
for its purpose the confusing and alarming of the enemy. When 
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they were about to make the charge, the arrow keeper took in his 
mouth a bit of the root, which is always tied up with the arrows, 
chewed it fine, and. then blew it from his mouth, first toward the 
four directions and finally toward the enemy. The blowing toward 
the enemy was believed to make them blind. After he had done 
this he took the arrows in his hand and danced, pointing them 
toward the enemy and thrusting them forward in time to the 
dancing. He stood with the left foot in front, and with this he 
stamped in time to the song and the motions. Drawn up in line 
behind the arrow keeper were all the men of the tribe, standing 
with the left foot forward as he stood, dancing as he danced, and 
making, with their lances, arrows, hatchets, or whatever weapons 
they might hold, the same motions that he made with the arrows. 
At each motion made by the arrow keeper, all the men who stood 
behind him gave the shout commonly uttered as they charged down 
on the enemy. 

The first motion of the arrows by the arrow keeper is directed 
toward the (collective) enemy's foot, the second toward his leg from 
ankle to thigh, the third against his heart, and the fourth against 
his head. This is the song which the arrow keeper sings. 

NT vä tsë fis tsin äts’ 
There you lie helpless 
Tsë bik’ I wön än” fs 
Easily (to be) annihilated 

After the arrow keeper had pointed the arrows four times in 
the direction of the enemy, he thrust them the fifth time toward 
the ground. 

Meantime, all the women and girls had seated themselves on 
the ground behind the line of men and remained there turning their 
heads away or covering them with their robes, for they might not 
look at the arrows. 

After the demonstration made against the enemy with the 
arrows, the young man who had been chosen to carry them into 
the fight went to the arrow keeper, who tied the arrows to the 
young man’s lance. He who was to wear the sacred hat, Is’ sl win, 
took that up from the ground and put it on his head, securing it 
there by means of a string which passed under his chin. Then these 
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two, riding a little ahead of the line of fighting men, rushed toward 
the enemy, These two men rode as the lodges stand. That is, 
the man who carried the arrows rode before the right of the line, 
and he who carried the hat before the left of the line. When these 
two, who were on specially chosen swift horses, had come close to 
the enemy, they rode forward and passed each other in [ront of the 
line and then passed around behind it. The purpose of this is to 
blind, confuse and frighten the enemy. 

It has been said that in these campaigns, when tlie arrows and 
the hat were taken to war, the ceremony which belonged to the 
arrows must be performed before any attack was made. The failure 
to comply with this law took from the arrows the protective power 
they should have possessed. Atthegreat fight between the Cheyenne 
and Arapaho on one side and the Kiowa, Comanche, and Apache 
on the other in 1838, this law was disregarded and the Cheyenne 
believe that this was the cause of their loss of twelve persons, six 
on the south side and six on the north side of the river, one of the 
twelve being White Thunder. In the same way, when they strove 
to avenge Alights-on-the-Cloud in 1853 the Cheyenne lost many 
of their best men. On this occasion also the young men did not 
wait for the completion of the ceremony with the medicine arrows, 
but being impatient to get into battle slipped off and hurried forward 
passing ahead of the arrows. 

The protective power of the arrows, as has been already said, 
was exercised in a variety of ways. The following example given 
me by an English-speaking Indian may be repeated. 

In 1875, thirty-three Cheyenne young men left the Southern 
Cheyenne agency at Darlington, I. T., to go north and join the 
hostile camp. With them went the keeper of the arrows, carrying 
them on his back. After a short time troops were sent after the 
Indians to overtake them and bring them back to the agency, but 
they had determined to fight rather than return. One day, as the 
Cheyenne were traveling along over the level prairie, a dust was 
seen behind them and presently those who were following were 
recognized to be soldiers. The horses of the Indians were in poor 
condition and they could not runaway. The arrow keeper stopped 
and said, “‘We are certain to be overtaken. What may we do to 
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save ourselves?"  Presently he told his young men to dismount, 
sit down on the prairie, cover their heads with their robes or blankets, 
and look at the ground. 

After the young men had all seated themselves on the prairie 
the arrow keeper put on his robe hair-side out and walked four 
times around the men and their horses praying. It is not known 
whathesaid. "The soldiers came on toward them and passed within 
half a mile or so of the Indians, so close at all events that the sound 
of their passage could beheard. They paid no regard to the party, 
for all they saw were some buffalo lying down or feeding on the 
prairie. The Indians sat still and their horses stood by them, but 
to all seeming they were a bunch of buffalo. When the sound of 
the passing soldiers was heard, the Indians looked up and saw them 
and watched them until they had disappeared in the distance. 
When they had passed out of sight the Cheyenne mounted and went 
on their way, but, it is believed, while the soldiers were passing 
the arrow man had transformed the Indians into buffalo. This 
happened at about three o'clock in the afternoon. Ed. Guerrier 
was with the troops as interpreter. 

The man who told me this was one of the fleeing Cheyenne. He 
said in concluding his story "I am educated and I am a Christian, 
but I must believe what I myself saw." 

Such are some of the ceremonials and beliefs connected with the 
medicine arrows and the sacred hat of the Cheyenne. We may not 
doubt that there were a multitude of other ceremonials and much 
ritual, of which a large part has now been forgotten and will never 
be collected. The young men of the present day know very little 
about the ancient ceremonies, and excepting in rare instances the 
old men are reluctant to talk of these things, partly because the 
subject stirs up painful regrets and partly from the inherited feeling 
that these are matters which must not be talked of under any cir- 
cumstances to anyone outside of the tribe. Even among the old 
men there are many who have no knowledge about these sacred 
things, whether because they have never been brought in contact 
with them or because they have forgotten what they once knew. 
There is as great a difference among Indians in the matter of memory 
as there is among white men. 
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Taken in connection with the two articles already cited from the 
Journal of American Folk-Lore, I believe that this account gives 
a fairly just idea of the medicine arrows and the sacred hat of the 
Cheyenne. 

New Yorx Crry. 


THE BUTTERFLY IN HOPI MYTH AND RITUAL 
By J. WALTER FEWKES 


INTRODUCTION 

| HE butterfly, moth, and dragonfly, are among the most 

T prominent insects figured on prehistoric Hopi pottery: they 

are frequently mentioned in the mythology of these people, 
and their symbols occur constantly on secular and ceremonial 
paraphernalia. There is a prominent clan in one of the Hopi 
pueblos called the Butterfly clan which preserves legends of its 
past history and migrations. 

It has been shown in an earlier number of the American An- 
thropologist that there are important modern survivals of a butterfly 
cult in a nine days’ dramatic ceremony called the Owakülti, oc- 
curring biennially at Oraibe’ and occasionally performed at Sicho- 
movi. From the abundance and variety of symbols of this insect 
depicted on prehistoric objects it would seem that formerly the 
butterfly played an even greater role than at present in the Hopi 
ritual, 

It is instructive to notice that there has been a radical change 
in the symbolism of this as well as other life forms, if we compare 
prehistoric and modern representation of this animal. ‘This change 
is radical and not one we can ascribe to evolution; the modern sym- 
bol is not more realistic than the ancient, nor is it a development 
from it. Perhaps no figures of animals are better than those of 
the butterfly to show this change of form, and a comparison of 
no other series sheds a clearer light on the mythologic and ritualistic 
life-of the Hopi. It has occurred to me that a brief account of the 
butterfly and its symbolism among the Hopi might aid the student 
of myths and rituals of other pueblos, especially those of the Keres 
and Tewa linguistic stocks from which the Hopi sprang. Although 

! The Oraibe. variant of this ceremony, described by the Rev. H. R. Voth la the 
publications of the Field Museum of Natural History as the Oukolti. la under. the 
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the following account must necessarily be brief this does not imply 
that the subject is limited in scope, for the butterfly cult is not only 
one of the most complicated but also one of the widest spread in 
the Southwest. 

A clear knowledge of paraphernalia and cult objects used in 
modern pueblo rites is a great aid to archeological work in pueblo 
ruins, and a familiarity with legendary history is especially helpful in 
identifying village sites or determining the clans that once inhabited 
them. Knowing the objects that survive in the cult nites of any clan 
a student can recognize them when found in prehistoric ruins and 
thus interpret theit meaning. To indicate the significance of the 
above statement it is my intention to illustrate this connection of pre- 
historic and historic ideas and their expression, by means of facts 
drawn from one of the smallest of the Hopi clans, the range of whose 
migration, since it came tó Hopi, is comparatively well known. 





MIGRATIONS OF THE BUTTERFLY CLAN 

The migration history of the Butterfly clan of the Hopi is clearly 
connected with that of the Badger people. Neither of these clans 
now inhabits Walpi, but next to the Asa the combined Butterfly- 
Badger clan is the most prominent in a small pueblo called Sichomovi 
situated on the east mesa of the Hopi midway between Hano and 
Walpi. This compound clan is reported to have been one of the 
latest arrivals in the Hopi country and according to legends the 
original home of at least the Butterfly section of it was the eastern 
pueblo region. 

So far as we can now reconstruct Hopi clan history the most 
ancient pueblos? near the east mesas were all settled, in prehistoric 
times, by colonists belonging to the Tewa and Keres linguistic stocks, 
and the original settlers came from the east; later the villages they 
founded were enlarged by increments from north and south, but there 
is good reason to believe that even the Snake clans from the north 
drifted into northern Arizona from the east following down the 

(The Badger people are said to have introduced the masked Katrina dances 
among the Hopi and the shrine in which prayer-sticks are deposited at the dance called 
the Farewell Katcina ia called the Badger sipapd. 

Walpi was founded by Bear clans; Sikyatki by Kokop; while Awatobl and the 
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San Juan river valley from more ancient homes in southwestern 
Colorado and New Mexico. The modern pueblo culture of northern 
Arizona is believed to have been derived from the San Juan and 
Rio Grande regions; although all its components did not come from 
these localities. The builders of the great compounds in the Gila- 
Salt valley and its tributaries, in the growth of the Hopi pueblos, 
contributed a distinct type akin to that of the northern states of 

The first traces of the presence of the Butterfly clans at Hopi, 
according to legends, goes back to the ancient settlement, Awatobi, 
discovered in 1540 by Tobar and flourishing in 1583 when visited 
by Oñate. While we have no historical statement that members 
of the Butterfly clan lived in this populous pueblo when first visited 
by Spaniards it is distinctly stated, in legends, that they were there 
іп 1700 when the pueblo was destroved by the other Hopi villages. 
Legends rather vaguely intimate that the Butterfly clans were 
Tewan in kinship, in corroboration of which it may be said that 
the name buti (poli), butterfly," isa Tewan word and presumably 
of eastern or Rio Grande origin. 

Little is known in a detailed way of the migrations of the Butter- 
fly people before their advent in the Hopi country, and their settle- 
ment at Awatobi. From their kinship with the Badgers we may 
suppose that they had a similar origin. 

The Badger (Honani) people are intimately associated with 
the masked dances called Katcinas and are reported to have come 
from the Rio Grande region at a comparatively late epoch in 
Hopi history. We know from legendary accounts that this clan 
formed a part of the population of Awatobi, at the time of the 
massacre at that pueblo, and that it had a sacred shrine at Awatobi 
in the plaza near the old mission east of the ancient town. This 
shrine, now in the National Museum, was excavated in 1892 and 
was found to contain prayer sticks which the Hopi workmen iden- 
tihed as belonging to the Katcina cult, The walls of the shrine, 
like those of the Badger or Katcina shrine at Walpi, were made of 
upright slabs of stone on which were depicted rain-cloud symbols 
the colors of which correspond to those of the four cardinal points. 

It is perhaps premature to speculate on the kinship of any of the 
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early colonists that founded Awatobi, but from all that can be 
gathered T am inclined to the belief that the original settlers were 
colonists from the eastern region who had migrated hither via 
Zuni, Acoma, and other eastern pueblos. It would appear that 
some of the pueblos near Awatobi on the Antelope mesa were 
Tewan in origin while others were probably Keresan, as the name, 
Kasuaika, indicates. The pottery of Awatobi, Kawaika, and some 
other ruins on the Antelope mesa is closely allied in symbolism to 
that of old Sikyatki and Shumopavi. The existence of Butterfly 
and Badger clans in Awatobi at the time of its destruction (1700) 
points to a Tewan origin which strengthens the belief above stated 
that Awatobi, like Sikyatkiand Walpi, was founded by eastern clans 
which later drew to their number other clans of castern and southern 
origin. When Awatobi was destroyed by the other Hopi pueblos, the 
legend declares that the men were all in the kivas and were killed 
by the hostiles; but the women and children were taken to Maski 
Skeleton House, now indicated by a mound in the plain, and were 
divided among the participants in the massacre. All those women 
who refused to go with the captors were killed, but the others, of 
diverse clans, were distributed among the villages.! 

After the destruction of Awatobi the women of the Butterfly 
clan who survived the massacre were apportioned among the allied 
pueblos, the majority of them being taken to Oraibe or its neighbor- 
hood. They are said to be the ancestors of the present Butterfly 
clan. After remaining at Oraibe some time they left this pueblo, 
crossed the intervening vallevs, and joined a new pueblo founded 
shortly: before, called Sichomovi. In this new pueblo there were 
people of Zuni descent, for which reason it was early called the 
Zuñi pueblo in "Hopi-land."' 

tAs thè Hopi have the matriachal clan system these women may be said to have 
thus introduced thicir clans into the pueblos of their captors. 

11 have often asked the Hopi whether the people at Sikyatki and Awatobi spoke 
what we now call the Hopi language. One of my best informants said the Awatobi 
epecch wae Hopl but with dialectic variations, and it ts instructive that a variant 
af the name Awatobi dates back to 1583. There it a song known to some of the 
old men of Walpi which is said to have come from Awatobi in which many words 
are incomprebensible, a fact which may mean much or liite as Hopi aonga have many 


archalc words and many Keres words — The names ol Tapolo and Sakeva, two chleís 
of Awatobi, do not now occur ón the East mesa. 
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The Asa clan that founded Sichomovi is said to be the same 
as the Zuni Aiwahokwi but the Hopi claim that its original home 
was in a Rio Grande pueblo and that it was of Tewa extraction. 
As the Butterfly and Badger were bath from the Rio Grande there 
was a good reason for the union of the Asa, Badger, and Butterfly 
clans in the pueblo founded by the Asa. From the sociological 
point of view we are led to believe that Sichomovi was peopled by 
Tewa clans and founded by colonists from Zuiii. 

The above legends are supported by evidences drawn from cere- 
тоша! dances. In January the men of Sichomovi take ‘part in a 
dramatic rite that celebrates the return of the Katcinas, the 
personators in which drama represent Zufl Katcinas and bear Zufii 
names: it is universally stated that this is an introduced Zuni 
dance, and there are other dances in this pueblo ascribed to the 
same source. Sichomovi is the only Hopi pueblo that celebrates 
the Zufi Shalako, which, although very much worn down and with 
many episodes omitted, being performed in July instead of in the 
winter, is still recognizable. These and other evidences might be 
mentioned in support of the belief that Sichomovi is a pueblo of Zuni 
clans now speaking Hopi. We shall presently see that the But- 
terfly clans have a dance which affords still further evidence of 
foreign. kinship. 

The Hopi all assert that the Asa spoke Tewa before they lost 
their language and that before they migrated to Zuñi they lived 
in the eastern pueblo region. Old legends mention ruins in which 
the Asa claim to have lived during their emigration and these ruins 
are situated in the present Tewa territory. The Butterfly legends 
also declare their ancestors were Tewa when they went to Zuñi, 
and that they formerly lived in New Mexico, having later lost the 
Tewa language and adopted the Hopi speech. The Asa, as else- 
where shown, at one time in their Hopi life went to the Canyon de 
Chelly in New Mexico where, having intermarried with Navaho, 
they sojourned a considerable time, at the expiration of which they 
returned to the East mesa. Before their departure for Canyon 
de Chelly they inhabited the row of houses north of the Snake kiva 
near the * Ladder Trail," but after their return they founded Sicho- 
movi where the majority of their descendants still live. ‘There are 
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other legends of the Butterfly and Honani peoples of similar im- 
port, to consider which would take me too far afield at this time. 


Prenistornic ART ESSENTIALLY SyMtOLIC, NOT REALISTIC 

An examination of prehistoric pueblo pottery from Arizona and 
New Mexico shows that while there are certain symbols common 
to all ruins there are others peculiar to individual pueblos. The 
symbols characteristic of each ruin point to the kinship of the former 
inhabitants of these pueblos and by comparative methods can be 
made to bear on the study of the prehistoric migrations of clans. 
lt is evident, for instance, that prehistoric symbols form in a way 
4 primitive alphabet and the appearance of the same in widely 
separated ruins indicates when rightly studied a former contact of 
the people. 

It is necessary as a preliminary to generalizations regarding 
symbols to differentiate such as are universal in the pueblo area from 
those which are more local or found only sporadically outside of cer- 
tain restricted areas. We must likewise have material from each 
ruin abundant enough to determine the symbols which predomi- 
nate in that region but are rare or wanting elsewhere. What are 
the characteristic symbols of individual clans of prehistoric Hopi, 
and how do they differ from those of ancient Zuni, considering each 
of these regions as a culture area?) What symbols dò the old Tewa 
in the Rio Grande valley share with the ancient Hopi villages now 
in ruins, founded by Tewa colonists from them? An adequate 
answer to these question involves an intimate knowledge of the 
symbolism found in characteristic ruins, and comparative studies 
of these productions with other extra-territorial paleography. It 
is desirable for comparative purposes to accumulate a consider- 
able body of picture-writing [rom many regions of the Southwest 
before any broad generalization can be attempted. It is also neces- 
sary in this research to discover whether any characteristic symbols 
have been originated by or are associated with certain clans, and 
what knowledge of their significance can be derived from studies 
of the survivors of those clans still living 1n modern pueblos. 

At the very beginning of studies along the line above suggested 
it seemed to me evident that the modern symbolism of Walpi or 
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Zuni and other pueblos was, like the population, composite, and 
distinctly different from the ancient. Socially and linguistically 
most pueblos are conglomerate, derived from many clans originating 
in distinct localities, It has long been recognized that both modern 
Hopi and modern Zufi symbolism are very diferent from the sym- 
bolism of prehistoric ruins near the inhabited pueblos: In other 
words the symbolism changed! after these neighboring ruins in 
which contributory clans once lived were deserted. 

This change is regarded-as due not so much to evolution as to 
the incorporation of new elements by incoming clans and the adop- 
tion of new symbols from foreigners. It cannot be strictly true that 
there is an evolution of modern Hopi from ancient Hopi symbol- 
ism, but in the. case. of the Hopi an entirely new symbolism has 
been introduced from thè Rio Grande. This introduced art, which 
is Tewan, has driven out of existence the production of ancient 
Hopi symbolic pottery decoration. The same change has taken 
place in Zuni symbolism, as is evident when we compare figures 
on ancient and modern Zufii pottery; the latter is closer to that from 
the Rio Grande than the former which is, like that farther down 
the Little Colorado, derived from southern Arizona. 

When a prehistoric pucblo artist drew a figure of an animal on 
pottery he gave primary attention to the predominating power 
which he attached to that animal. He thus endeavored to give an 
impression of action or pictorially indicate what the animal could 
do. Representation of action is thus one of the main characteristics 
of prehistoric Hopi art. The power of flight’ of the bird made a 
strong impression on the ancient Hopi and the wing and feather 
were adopted as the best possiblesymbols of flight. Not only every 
bird but likewise a flying snake or dragon must in this concep- 
tion have some representation of wings or feathers: even in insects 
it is impossible to separate this idea of flight symbolized by the 
feather from the animal depicted. 

i To show the change in Zuflii symbols of the. butterfly compare a picture of this 
inec figured in my article in {һе Ринат Ажяйһжуҙағу Volume and numerous 
тоннаро да modern Zufii pottery. The well known pictures of butterilica 


embroidered on modern Hopi wedding-blankets are closer to modern Zufii pictures 
UR aor On en tha ol алды Норі or ancient Zuni. 


§ This power was regarded as magical since it was incomprehensible. 
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Although the Hopi have distinctive names for different kinds 
of birds and butterflies, figures of the former are distinguished from 
the latter generally by the possession of feathers. All animals 
that fy have exerted a marked influence on the religious life of the 
Hopi and even serpents are endowed with feathers. But conven- 
tionalized figures of both birds and butterflies are so made that it is 
often difficult to decide whether a hgure represents a bird or insect, or 
to distinguish between the form and a moth. The word for one 
is often-used for another, anatomical distinction not being recog- 
nized to any extent. Thus the objects on pedestals in front of 
the Owakiilti altar are called birds or butterflies; both are flying 
beings and, while clans have no distinct names, as individuals 
each has a distinct name. It is the feather of the bird, its beak 
and claws, rather than the variation in the bodies that has the dis- 
tinctive ceremonial importance. 

The modern Hopi have two names for the moth and butterfly, of 
which kokona is believed to be the older as it appears in the name 
of the ancient stone slab that the Antelope priests place on the 
Antelope altar in the Snake dance. The other name, buli or poli, 
is Tewan in origin and is that commonly used. The symbol of 
the butterfly, as shown in modern figures, is not very different from 
that found in ancient Zuni ware. We seldom find the figure of a 
butterfly on the modern Tewa ware made at Hano which has prac- 
tically taken the place of the ancient. 

Hopi butterfly and bird pictures, as has been pointed out in 
reports on the excavations at Sikyatki and in ruins on the Little 
Colorado, excel all other animal motives on pottery decorations. 
Previously to my discoveries at these places the existence of the 
feather motive on prehistoric pueblo ware had not been recognized, 
and the presence of birds was known only obscurely. It was then 
recognized that there is a marked tendency to similarities in sym- 
bolism representing flying animals as birds and insects. To depict 
a flying snake with feathers, although far from realistic, would 
seem within the range of art, and a figure of a butterfly with bird 
characters was not regarded as a violation of primitive art although 
it would shock the realistic ideas of a naturalist. Highly conven- 
tionalized bird and butterfly svmbols are thus often indistinguish- 
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able and grade into each other so closely that they are extremely 
difficult to separate. Both of these animals are sometimes rep- 
resented by triangles, a fact which reveals the danger of relying 
too strictly on the identification of geometrical figures as animal 
forms. Although the highly conventionalized bird and butterfly 
symbols are difficult to distinguish it is self evident that figures 
with four wings are butterflies and not birds. But both butterfly 
and dragonfiy symbols when highly conventionalized resemble 
each other, both having four wings. The attempt is made simply 
to represent a flying animal and a closer identification is difficult, 
if not impossible. 

As the first object of the Hopi in drawing a flying animal was to 
introduce that part particularly associated with flight as a symbol, 
so with his pictures of the power of other animals, where he like- 
wise chose symbols of action. Thus the antelope constantly has 
the heart depicted in symbols for it has “good wind," and proper 
heart action is associated in the primitive mind with endurance 
in running. The rattlesnake moves in a zigzag course and strikes 
to kill, both of which powers appear in the crudest figures of these 

It seems a far cry from legends to pictographs but in our South- 
west they are intimately associated; here as elsewhere pictographs 
may serve as valuable verifications of migration legends, serving 
definitely to identify sites of former habitations and thus to prove 
the truth of traditions. It can be shown that certain pictures on 
rocks and pottery open new chapters in our knowledge of ancient 
rites and ceremonies and their derivation. 

There are many localities in the Southwest where we find pic- 
tographs of butterflies, moths, and dragonflies. The great col- 
lection of Hopi pictographs.un cliffs at Willow Spring, not far from 
Tuba, Arizona, may be mentioned as an indication that members 
of Hopi clans, whose totems are there recorded, once tarried there, 
possibly in their clan migrations, or in their visits to the Supai or 
the salt deposits! of the Colorado, 

‘In a subsequent article 1 will mention the places visited by the Hopi in their 
visits to the "Canyon" for salt, arid the ceremonies when they procured this substance. 
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MongRN Hor: FiGURE OF A BUTTERFLY 
The accompanying figure (fig. 60) representing one of many 
pictures of butterflies made by modern Hopi, was copied from the 
back of a helmet used at Sichomovi in 1891 in personations of the 
Duck Katcina; its presence there being thus explained by the painter: 
' The butterfly is just as fond of the water as the duck." Several 


characteristic structures will be noted in this picture, one of the 





Fic. 6o0.— Representation of & butterfly copied from the back of à hrimrt use at 
Sichomovi in persoaations of the Duck Katcina. 


most constant of which is the two appendages to the head, each 
terminated by a red circle. 

The body of the original picture from which this hgure was made 
is green in color, the end of the abdomen being pointed and crossed 
bv black lines. This body is spotted with white, black, and red 
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spots, the whole outlined with black. "There are four wings spread 
like those of a moth in repose. The upper wings are white with 
middle colored red, and dotted with white, green, black, and yellow 
spots. The two posterior wings have yellow borders, red in the 
middle dotted with green spots. Along the lower border of the pos- 
terior wings are white margins with black dots. The interior of the 
anterior and posterior wings has a black margin. As this сот» 
plicated picture of a butterfly or moth was from a helmet mask 
in a Katcina dance it may be regarded as embodying the modern 

ton of butterfly symbolism. Many other modern pictures 
of butterflies are extant but this is a good one for a comparative 
study of the ancient representations as found in Sikyatki or the 
ruins on the Little Colorado, 

Let us compare this figure with the symbol of a butterfly from 
a ruin near Awatobi.- Some time before his death the late Mr T. V. 
Keam collected from near this ruin several stone slabs (fig. 61, a, 
b, c, d, €) which the Hopi identified as connected with one of the 
ancient ceremonies oi that pueblo. These slabs were really the 
boundary walls of the shrine of a basket dance called the Owakiilti 
formerly celebrated at that place. 

Оп опе side were painted in color, still visible, pictures of rain 
clouds, and on the opposite, insects identified by the Hopi as butter- 
flies, although in some cases the figures are closer to dragonflies. 
In figure 61, f, which represents one of these, probably the best, 
we see the four outstretched wings of triangular shape, one end of 
the body being pointed and that representing the head being 
rounded, On one of the smallest of these stone slabs there are 
figures (fig. 61, g) resembling dragonflies, two lobes of the head 
being shown in the figures. 

The beautiful Sikyatki-Awatobi pottery is rich in pictures of 
moths and butterfites, the most remarkable instance of which is 
the so-called butterfly vase" from the former ruin. The number, 
arrangement, and other features of these butterflies lead me to 

Later these were sold by Mr. eam to the Berlin Museyin fir Vilkerkdinde. The 
accompanying rough eketches (fig. 61) are copied from my notebook and were made 
a short time after they were found, | 

See гуа Лан, Кер. Пагғац of Amrrizan Eihnolagy, part тї. 
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Fic. 61.—Stane slaba with decorations from Awatobi huttertly shrine. g, 5, c. d, e, 
The slabs; f; Representation of a butterfly ; g. Flgure resembling a dragonfiy. 
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associate it with religious conceptions concerning this animal that 
figures conspicuously in Hopi mythology. 

We often find lines on bowls from Sikyatki terminated. in cir- 
cular figures or dots from which extend radiated or parallel lines 
which have sometimes been interpreted as feathers. These dots 
are sometimes double and often there are one or more perpen- 
dicular lines crossed at right angles to the line on which they 
lie. "These dots, parallel or radical lines, and cross lines, can be 
interpreted by a design on a fragment of pottery from Sikyatki 
where occurs a decoration which furnishes a key to their meaning. 
The figure on this fragment represents a dot-and two cross lines 
at right angles toa line to the end of which ts attached an undoubted 
feather, The dot represents the knot by which a feather is tied 
to the string and the two cross lines indicate two knots, the whole 
decoration representing a feather offering called by the Hopi a 
uakwakeci! It is evident that the parallel arid radiate lines repre- 
sent feathers and the enlargement at the end of the string the 
knot* by which the feather is tied. The figures of feathers with 
notched ornaments at the end of a club-shaped body so common 
at Sikyatki are limited to true Hopi ruins or to those showing that 
influence. They are mainly confined to pottery although occurring 
in pictography as well as on ancient ceramics. 


THe BUTTERFLY Dance 
The se called Butterfly-dance or Bulitikibi of the Hopi is said 
to have been introduced by the Butterfly clans. So far as known 
this dance has not been described although repeatedly seen by those 
visiting several of the Hopi pueblos. It is so closely related to cer- 
tain tablet dances of the Rio Grande Tewa that it is almost indis- 
tinguishable from them, The most important part of the Hopi 
butterfly dance is the public performance, there being no altars or 
fetishes and so far as known no important secret rites connected 
with it. As it is performed in the open plaza it can be seen by all, 
‘An offering constantly made and used in Hopi ceremonies as may be seen by 
consulting detailed accounts of the great Hopi festivala 
"We sometimes as in the specimen ol a lood bowl [rom Sikyatki, fimi a repre- 
sentation of this dot. string, and attached feather at the corners of a blanket worn 
by à human figure. 
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and to it the Hopi welcome all spectators. Like the Butfalo dance, 
which I have described elsewhere in the American Anthropologist,' 
it may be called an abbreviated dramatic performance, the secret 
ceremonies having been dropped and lost. 

The dance (pl. xvin} is performed by men and women appropri- 
ately apparelled, the latter wearing on their heads tablets the edges 
of which are cut in terraces to symbolize the rain clouds, their flat 
surfaces being adorned with butterfly, sunflower, and other symbols. 
There are other tablet dances at Hopi, the best known of which are 
the Humis Katcina (Jemes '" Cachina"), and the Palahikomana, but 
the Butterfly tablet-dance is more like the "tablita'" at San Juan and 
other Rio Grande Tewa pueblos, than either of those mentioned. 

| need not enter into an elaborate description of this dance 
as it is essentially the same as that performed in Rio Grande pueblos 
described by others. Not only the dance but also the songs and 
paraphernalia are almost identical? In some of the Balintikibi 
dances the participants have a banner, not shown in the figure, which 
is made of cloth on which is painted the head and bust of a Hopi 
girl, an object given to them by Major Williams formerly the 
Navaho agent. The presence of clowns in the one recall those 
in the other, although their performances vary from year to year 
as has been frequently described. This banner is of course not 
connected in any way with the ancient ceremony. Among the 
personages who appear in the Butterfly dance at Hopi the so-called 
clowns are among the most instructive in their clan relations. 

The Hopi have at least three types of clowns, those appearing 
in this dance being distinctly like those of the eastern pueblos. In 
order to comprehend the bearing of this conclusion let us consider 
these Hopi clowns and their possible provenance. 

Evidences that the Hopi ritual is a ceremonial mosaic of different 
cults imported from different regions is afforded by the existence 
of three kinds of clowns who amuse the spectators in the sacred 
dances. Each of these three types is associated with a distinct 


VAm. Anth... vol. 4. pp. 506-509. 
' This ia the dance called the “Hopi Harvest Dance,” colored figures of which 
' This is commonly wed as a Harvest Dance and is sometimes so called, 
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group of clans which has been added to the Hopi population from 
time to time. 

The clowns of the Tewa pueblo, Hano, are peculiar to that 
village. They are distinguished by alternate black and white 
bands girdling body and limbs and they wear on their heads a cap 
with two horn-like projections made of skin to which are attached 
small bunches of corn husks. Although regarded as priests they 
have no altar or fetishes, their religious function appearing only in 
the prayer-sticks that they place in certain shrines: These clowns 
closely resemble those of the Tewa villages on the Rio Grande. 

The Tewa clowns ór Paiakyamü may take part in any Katcina 
dance but they are confined to the pueblos of the cast mesa, espe- 
cially Hano, where Tewan clans predominate. 

Another class of Hopi clowns also of exotic derivation are the 
Koyimsi' which, as the name implies, were derived from Zuni. 
Although they may perform in Walpi, their home is in Sichomovi 
where those clans lived that came from Zufi. 

_ The order of clowns called the Koyimsi do not paint bands of 
pigment on their limbs and bodies nor do they, like the Hano clowns, 
have horns on their heads, but they smear their bodies with earth 
and wear closely fitted gunnysacks on their heads. 

These head coverings have knoblike wens which impart a most 
ludicrous appearance to the wearers. Their mouths and eyes are 
made hideous with sausage-like enlargements and they sometimes 
have similar pendants from above the ears. Their function is not 
unlike that of the Hano clowns; they amuse spectators during the 
sacred: or Katcina dances. This is an old priesthood, but it has 
lost that sacred character so marked in the pueblos from which it 
was derived, and has no altar or fetishes. 

The third order of Hopi clowns is limited at the east mesa to 
Walpi, where it is one of the most important priesthoods, as may 
be seen by consulting my account of the “New Fire Ceremony,” in 
& previous number of the Anthropologist. This is called the Tat- 
cliktior Tataukyamd and the members wear no horns nor helmets on 
their heads but paint phallic emblems on their backs, breasts, and 


1 Koyramishi. 
3 dm. ан. т. 2. М. а, рр, 0-1718. 
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sometimes on their thighs. They decorate their faces with red bands 
extending Írom mouth and eyes to the back of the head, and wear 
cotton-tail rabbit tails in their ears, and necklaces of the same 
around their necks, symbolic of the Rabbit clan that introduced 
them into Awatobi from the region of the Little Colorado ruins. 

This order of clowns has an altar and pont or palladium, and 
many traditional songs, and prayers; their acts indicate a form of 
phallicism in which the obscene is prominent. 

The phallic character of their dance dates back to their life 
in Awatobi from which ruin was obtained a food bowl now in 
Berlin, which has the dance of the Tataukyamü painted upon it. 
I possess a photograph of this bowl which represents a number of 
these priests, wholly naked, dancing in a circle near which is a figure 
of a woman and another priest. This figure, so far as known, ts 
the earliest known representation of the Tataukyami dance and 
the only surviving picture of an Awatobi dance. The same dance 
is still performed every November at Walpi, but in a modified form, 
although phallic emblems and elements are conspicuous in the 
modern survivals. 

The first two orders of clowns introduce in the public dances 
certain droll plays, often obscene, that they invent to amuse the 
spectators. These drolleries vary with the inventive power of 
those men who are chosen to take the parts of clowns, and are 
not ancient. The following episode occurred in one of the dances 
and was an impromptu exhibition of the Hopi clowns which may 
have a historical interest, and certainly illustrates the sense of humor 
of the Hopi Indians. In 1891 the author was engaged in pioneer 
work with the phonograph in the preservation of Hopi melodies.’ 
The use of this instrument naturally made a strong impression on 
the Hopi who were at first much astonished but later this feeling 
gave way to amusement when a graphophone was introduced by 
the late T. V. Keam. 

The value of this instrument for amusement did not escape the 
clowns, who in one of their performances improvised a phonograph 
out of an old Sibley stove funnel. Their representation of it is 

iThese melodies were later published in Vol. V of the Journal of American Eih- 
awogy and Archrology. 
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shown in a photograph made by Major Williams in 1892 (fig. 62). 
The bearded person represents the author while the man at the right 
is one of the clowns. Another clown, hidden under a blanket, re- 
sponded in a quaking voice to a second performer who from time to 
time spoke or sang into the funnel, the record being taken down by 





Fro. 63.— Burlesque by Hopi clowns of the writer's work with the phonograph. 


the bearded Hopi dressed as a white man. The fun thus produced 
was highly appreciated by the people on the house tops. 


CONCLUSION 

The outcome of the abave studies of the Butterfly cult is that 
it was introduced by certain Tewan clans which have exerted an 
influence on the Hopi ritual. We know that many mythological 
conceptions of ancient date among the Indians can be traced to 
the Rio Grande region, Take for instance the symbolism of the 
pottery found in ruins like Sikyatki, Awatobi, or Old Shtuomopavi. 
Here we hnd figures representing Keres and Tewa mythological 
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beings. For instance the symbolic conception of the winged-ser- 
pent, as it appears in the winter solstice ceremony at Hano, is 
thoroughly Tewan and quite different from that at Hopi. Images 
of that being made of clay on the Tewa Hano altar are different 
from the effigies used at Walpi. The Hano image has a row of 
feathers along the back, its eyes, necklace, and teeth, being made 
of kernels of corn. This horned effigy differs considerably in sym- 
bolism from the horned plumed serpent of the southern Hopt clans 
called Balulukon which is dominant at Walpi. I, however, we 
compare the Hano clay idol of the feathered horned serpent with 
the picture on a prehistoric food bowl found at Sikyatki we dis- 
cover the same row of feathers along the back in both instances. 
In other words the representation of the Tewa plumed serpent is 
closer to that of Sikyatki than to that of Walpi, for the latter came 
from southern Arizona and northern Chihuahua while the Hano 
was derived directly from the eastern pueblos. This does not 
necessarily mean that the Hano people came from the same pueblo 
as the Kokop, but from the same culture area. The Sikyatki 
people were from Jemez, the Hano from Tcewadi, a ruin on the 
Rio Grande the site of which 1s known. 

It is interesting in this connection to note that a head similar to 
the Sikyatki picture of the Plumed Serpent has been found by me 
at Awatobi showing that the Awatobian had a conception of this 
mythological being like that of the Sikyatki people. It is antici- 
pated that when the pictures of the Rio Grande plumed serpents 
have been tharoughly studied they will support the legend that 
the Sikyatki and Awatobi people came from that region. 

It is pointed out in the preceding pages that there still survives 
a butterfly cult in the Hopi pueblo, Sichomovi, and that it was 
brought there from the eastern pueblo region, via Zui, where for 
aught I know it still exists. But the cult came originally from the 
Rio Grande valley and is of Tewa extraction. Facts are presented 
as evidence supporting the claim that this element of culture is 
more modern at Hopt than that of the eastern pueblo region. 
Evidences have been advanced in former publications that consid- 
erable additions have been made to the Hopi sociology, linguistics, 


iSome of the Hano have also a Ballilikon effigy. 
АМ. АНТИ. , М, 8., 02—40 
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mythologies, and rites by colonists from the Gila and Salt river 
valleys, the people that in prehistoric times built the large com- 
pounds' in southern Arizona. These facts all look one way, viz:— 
the Hopi pueblos as such are comparatively modern in their present 
settlements. It is evident, as a corollary to the belief that the 
Hopi culture is more modern than the cultures of the Rio Grande and 
Gila valleys, that the Hopi language has arisen in comparatively 
recent times being younger than Keresan, Tewan, or Piman. 
BuxEkAU OF ÁMERICAW ErTHNOLOGY, 
WaASiIEGTON, D. C. 


t Provided of course that the “ancients” who peopled compounds Hke Casa Grande 
on the Gila spoke the Pima language or some dialect of the same stock. 


SEVENTEENTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
AMERICANISTS 


First Session— Buenos Aires 
By CHARLES WARREN CURRIER 


T the sixteenth session of the International Congress of 
Americanists, held at Vienna in 1908, both Mexico and 
Argentina claimed the privilege of the next session. To 

satisfy both claimants, in view of the approaching centennial 
anniversaries of 1910 which were to be celebrated in those countries 
with great splendor, the congress decided to take a step, unprece- 
dented in its history, that of allowing the seventeenth session to 
be held in iwo sections one in each of the two countries interested. 
This is now a matter of the past, for the seventeenth session has 
been held in Buenos Aires and in Mexico. 

Although I had also been delegated to the session at Mexico, 
unforeseen circumstances prevented me from being actually present. 
Hence it is that from personal experience, I may write only of the 
congress, as | saw it at Buenos Aires. Together with Prof. Bailey 
Willis, and Dr Aleš Hrdlička, I had the honor of representing the 
United States and the Smithsonian Institution, being, moreover, 
a delegate of the Catholic University of America. 

The foreign delegates were hospitably received and most courte- 
ously treated, the government of Argentina even paying their 
bills at the Hotel Albion, on the Plaza de Mayo, which had been 
assigned them as their headquarters, Our congress was only 
one feature of the great occasion, as it had been in Spain in 1892, 
when the four hundredth anniversary of the discovery of America 
was celebrated. From my experience in Huelva, and in Buenos 
Aires, | believe that it is a mistake to permit the congress to take 
place on such occasions, when serious work must, of necessity, 
be more or less interfered with. Still it was admirable to behold 
the earnestness of our members, who seemed impervious to the dis- 
tractions of the moment, and sacrificed some very agreeable fea- 

595 
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tures of those days of splendor, on the altar of science. I believe 
that the congress is never in a more congenial atmosphere than 
when it meets in a city of moderate size, where tranquillity prevails, 
and I may cite as examples the sessions of Stuttgart and Quebec. 

The routine work of the session was varied by entertainments 
and social gatherings which permitted the members to become 
better acquainted with each other, as well as with Argentinians of 
the intellectual class, especially those interested in Americanist 
studies. 

A reception at the Club del Progreso on the evening of May 15 
brought these elements together for the first time, and an automobile 
drive to Palermo park on the following day, rendered them ac- 
quainted with the beautiful zoólogical garden of Buenos Aires. 
In the afternoon of the same day, a visit to the Museo Mitre gave 
them vivid impressions of one of the greatest literary figures in 
Spanish America in the past century, the late Bartolomé Mitre, 
who, to lus accomplishments as historian, poet, journalist, and 
statesman, added that of Americanist, The day closed with a 
reception at the United States Legation where our minister, Mr 
Sherrill, entertained as a most charming host, and in which the 
representative of the United States, Gen. Leonard Wood, was a 
central figure. 

The congress began with a preparatory session on the morning 
of May 7 in the building of philosophy and letters of the University 
of Buenos Aires, in which all subsequent scientific sessions were 
held. The solemn opening took place in the large hall of the 
Banco Municipal, on the afternoon of the same day, in presence 
of the ministers of foreign affairs, justice and public instruction, 
and of the interior, as well as of the intendente, or mayor, of the 
city, and other distinguished persons. Discourses were pro- 
nounced, among others, by our minister, by Prof. Willis, and by Dr 
Hrdlička. 

On Thursday, May Ity, the sessions were interrupted for an 
excursion to La Plata, capital of the province of Buenos Aires, where 
the congressists were sumptuously entertained by the university, 
and presented to the governor of the province. The attractive 
feature of the occasion was the museum, with its abundant material 
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for complete biological studies of austral America, from the lowest 
forms of life to historic civilization. The archeological and eth- 
nological department, under the direction of Prof. Robert Leh- 
mann-Nitsche, with its section of anatomical anthropology, and 
its rich collection of crania, was of the greatest interest to the 
anthropologists who, probably, formed the major part of the Ameri- 
cCanists present. 

The President of the Congress was Dr José Nicolás Matienzo, 
Dean of the Faculty of Philosophy and Letters of the University 
of Buenos Aires, and the General Secretary, Dr Robert Lehmann- 
Nitsche, Professor of Anthropology in the Universities of. Buenos 
Aires and La Plata. There were, of course, protectors, honorary 
presidents, vice-presidents, and во on, too numerous to mention. 

The serious work of the congress began on the forenoon of 
Wednesday, May 18, and, during the session, numerous papers 
were read and discussed. It ia not the custom of the Americanists 
to divide their work into sections, but the subjects of the papers 
were, nevertheless, logically classified, and a résumé has been given 
in a volume, recently published by Dr Lehmann-Nitsche, in antici- 
pation of the publication of all the proceedings. 

The subjects treated were divided into paleanthropology, 
physical anthropology, linguistics, general ethnology, archeology 
and ethnology of Mexico, Central America, Brazil, Argentina and the 
upper Paraná, Bolivia, Peru, and Chile, and finally colonial history 
and literature. It is not possible, nor necessary, to mention all 
the papers, which were read by such men as Ameghino, Lafone 
Quevedo, Lehmann-Nitsche, Seler, the patriarch of Americanist 
ongresses, Max Uhle, Ambrosetti, José Toribio Medina, the his- 
torian and bibliographer, and many more whose productions may 
be read in the proceedings of the congress. To give a general 
idea of the work accomplished, it will be sufficient to point out a 
few salient features. For the anthropology of prehistoric man, 
Christfried Jakob of Buenos Aires treated of fossil brains of Ar- 
gentine fauna, while Prof. Willis presented a paper on the trans- 
mutation of the Quaternary Epoch. Dr Ameghino gave us, in 
this section, his paper on the “stone industry” of the man of the 
Pampas. 
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Craniological studies were represented by Dr Ales Hrdlička, 
Juliane Dillenius, Aldobrandino Mochi, Carlos Marelli; and Manuel 
Abella, Hrdlička and Dillenius treating of the deformation of 
skulls, with especial reference to America, and the latter presenting 
a special study on Calchaqui deformation. 

Francisco Belmar, the Count de Charency, Lafone Quevedo, 
Von den Steinen, Manuel Dominguez, Echeverria y Reyes, Rodolfo 
Lenz, Adolfo Saldias, and Prof. Lehmann-Nitsche contributed 
papers on American linguistics, that of Lafone Quevedo belonging 
to the domain of American comparative philology, Of particular 
interest was the paper of Señor Anibal Echeverria y Reyes on the 
Cunza language, now extinct, which is quite isolated in its forms, 
among the surrounding dialects of the Atacama region. 

Ethnology and archeology had the widest field in the congress, 
covering as they did, an immense area, and touching upon numerous 
phases of the sciences. Besides general ethnology of the various 
races of America, treated by such writers, as Simaens da Silva, 
Von Ihering, Burela, Oyarzun, Mayntshuzen, Garcia, Torres, and 
Maria C. Bertolozzi, we fnd a number of papers on specialties, 
Thus pottery painting in Peru formed the subject of a paper by Dr 
Seler, and Miss Breton contributed one on '' Painting and Sculpture 
in Mexico and Central America," A kindred subject was treated 
by Max Schmidt in his paper on Peruvian textiles, with especial 
reference to their scenic representations. Iconography and petro- 
glyphs in Peru, Argentina, and Chile found their exponents in 
Ambrosetti, Monsignor Toscano, Franz Kühn, Oyarzun, and Eche- 
vemia y Reyes. Prehistoric cemeteries came in for their share of 
attention on the part of Salvador Debenedetti, and Pedro P. 
Canales who gave us studies on those of the province of Jujuy in 
Argentina, and of the Pacific coast, 

The probable use of Calchaqui wooden pipes, blow pipes, and 
во Оп, was treated by Samuel А. Lafone Quevedo, while Tomas 
Guevara and Aureliano Oyarzun presented a paper on prehistoric 
pipes and tobacco smoking in Chile, Various other archeological 
and ethnological subjects, such as buildings, the chase, and money, 
were embodied im papers by Bruch, Toribio Medina, and others. 

To those especially interested in Peruvian archeology, a very 
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important paper was presented by Dr Max Uhle, in which he 
traced the origin of the [ncas, from the moment when the Quichua 
race became independent of the Aymará. Inca civilization, which 
is entirely distinct from that earlier one that has left us the ruins 
of Tiahuanaco, is thus made to arise from a very humble beginning 
in the valley of Cuzco. 

Arthur Posnansky of Bolivia carries us further back, delving 
into the obscure period of Tiahuanaco. It is needless to observe, 
that Peruvian archeology, with the Inca and pre-Inca periods of 
civilization, offers great opportunities to students like Uhle and 

The congress adjourned in Buenos Aires, on May 23, to meet 
in Mexico. ‘The session in Argentina was brought to a close with 
a banquet given by Dr Matienzo, President of the Congress, in 
the beautiful Jockey Club. 

After the session, several members of the congress, among whom 
were Dr and Mrs Seler, and Dr Uhle, availed themselves of the 
overland trip, organized by Mr Arthur Posnansky from Buenos 
Aires to La Paz, and Lake Titicaca, and thence to Lima, Free 
transportation on the railroads controlled by them, was given by 
the Argentine and Bolivian governments. The journey, with all 
its unavoidable discomforts, was of double interest, as it afforded 
opportunities for a personal acquaintance with the Indians of the 
Andean slopes, and the great plateau of Bolivia, as well as for a 
visit to the ruins of Tiahuanaco. 

In Lima, the Americanists had an opportunity of visiting the 
Museo Nacional, with its interesting collections of Peruvian arche- 
ology and ethnology, under the guidance of the distinguished 
director, Dr Max Uhle. From the capital of Peru, the few that 
were to take part in the congress at Mexico proceeded northward, 
and the first session of the Seventeenth International Congress 


BugravU or CarHuoLic Ispias MisstoNs, 
Wasminetos, D. C. 


SEVENTEENTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
AMERICANISTS 
Second Session—City of Mexico 
By GEORGE GRANT MacCURDY 


: HE second session of the Seventeenth International Congress 
LE of Americanists was held in the Museo Nacional, Mexico 

City, Mexico, September 8 to 14, 1910. In addition to 
Mexico, the following countries were represented by official dele- 
gates present: Austria-Hungary, China, Costa Rica, Cuba, France, 
Germany, Guatemala, Holland, Italy, Japan, Portugal, Salvador, 
Spain, and the United States of America, There were also in 
attendance delegates froma number of learned societies and other 
institutions from various parts of the world. 

The United States government was represented by:. Prof. 
Franz Boas, Prof. Roland B. Dixon, Dr Alei Hrdlicka, and Dr Alfred 
M. Tozzer. The State of Louisiana was represented by Judge 
Joseph A. Breaux. Delegates from several American institutions 
were present: Drs Pliny E. Goddard and Herbert J. Spinden, Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History; Mr Stansbury Hagar, Brooklyn 
Institute of Arts and Sciences; Mr William Beer, Howard Memorial 
Library; Prof. George B. Gordon, University of Pennsylvania; 
Mrs Zelia Nuttall, University of California: and Dr George Grant 
MacCurdy, Yale University. All these are members of the Ameri- 
can Anthropological Association. 

Te any one interested in American archeology Mexico offers 
remarkable attractions, not only in the priceless treasures of the 
Museo Nacional but also in the number and grandeur of the pre- 
historic ruins, The author spent five weeks in excursions to various 
sites, and in study at the museum, His program was no doubt 
duplicated by many other visiting members. The only official 
excursions announced by the committee of organization were 
those to Teotihuacan, Mitla, and Xochicalco: The first of these 
took place during the congress, to which excursion were invited 

boo 
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not only the members of the Americanist Congress but also the 
official delegates to the Mexican Centenary, the hosts being the 
Department of Foreign Affairs as well as that of Public Instruction 
and Fine Arts. It was made the occasion for the opening of the 
new museum at the ruins of Teotihuacan. An elaborate dinner 
was served in the celebrated grotto near the Pyramid of the Sun, 
at which speeches were made by both the Secretary of Foreign 
Affairs, Sefior Creel, and the Secretary of Public Instruction and 
Fine Arts, Sefior Sierra. The excursions to Mitla and Xochicalco 
took place alter the congress and were unfortunately marred by 
some Confusion and delay, 

Among the centennial attractions that were of special interest 
to the Americanists was the great historic pageant occurring the 
day after the congress closed. The first section of the pageant 
numbering 839 persons, dealt with the epoch of the conquest, particu- 
larly the first meeting between Montezuma and Cortés (1519). 
The sections which followed represented the epochs of Spanish 
domination, and of independence, respectively. 

There were a number of special social functions in honor of 
the congress, including receptions by the Secretary of Public In- 
struction and Fine Arts, and by Mrs Zelia Nuttall at her interesting 
home, Casa Alvarado, in the historic suburb of Coyoacán. 

The mode of selection of the council emphasized a weakness of 
the statutes that should be remedied by amendment at the next 
congress. ‘So far as I have been able to ascertain no change has 
been made in the statutes since the close of the first congress.! 
Article 7 of the statutes is as follows: 

“The Assembly elects the Members of the Council of which 
the number is determined by the Committee of Organization. 

"Each nationality should at all events, be represented by at 
least one Member." 

This article gives the committee of organization power to limit 
the number of the council and thus in a measure to determine its 
personnel. By its very nature the committee of organization is 
temporary and a local body; while the congress itself is international. 


VCongris Iniern. des Amiricanistes, Comype rendu de la premidre session, C. 11, p. 170, 
Nancy. 1875. 
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Not a single member, for example, of the committee of organization 
of the immediately preceding congress in Vienna was on the com- 
mittee of organization of the congress in Mexico. The latter com- 
mittee decided to limit the council to governmental delegates. In 
doing so it took into the council diplomats and the judge of a state 
court, excellent men all of them but only momentarily interested 
in the purposes for which the congress exists. At the same time 
it left out of the council those who have been attending the con- 
gtesses for years, some of whom had previously sat in its councils, 
and including professional Americanists attached to and delegated 
by some of the foremost museums and institutions of learning in 
America. If the last paragraph of Article 7 can be construed in 
such a manner as to take the control of the congress away from those 
but for whom it could not exist, it should be amended at the first 
opportunity; and the power to limit the number of the council 
should be transferred from the ephemeral committee of organiza- 
tion, often composed of members who never attended a congress 
before and who will probably never do so again, to the " assembly 
of members present, which in a measure at least ia a perpetual 
body. 

During the congress, a committee of delegates from Mexico, 
France, Germany, Harvard University, the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, and Columbia University, met and agreed upon the founda- 
tion of an International School of Archeology in the city of Mexico. 
Other governments and universities may take part in this movement 
by subscribing to the by-laws (now in process of ratification). 
The present director of the school is Professor Eduard Seler. 

The next Congress will be held in London during the month 
of September, 1912. 

The following papers were presented and will be published in the 
Compte rendu of the Congress: 

La etnología de las razas indígenas que poblaron las comarcas 
del sur de Tamaulipas. Alejandro Prieto. 

Contribution to the anthropology of Peru. Aleš Hrdlička. 

La huella más antigua quizá del hombre en la península de 
Yucatán. Estudio de la industria prehistórica de Concepción 
(Campeche). Jorge Engerrand. 
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Pruebas geológicas de que la parte norte de la península yuca- 
teca no ha podido ser habitada por el hombre durante la época 
cuaternaria. Jorge Engerrand. 

Un caso de cruzamiento entre un chino y una yucateca de origen 
indígena. Jorge Engerrand. 

Quelques observations sur l'art de guerir chez certains tribus 
nomades du nord du Mexique. Theo. Dupoyet.! 

La trepanación entre nuestros aborigenes. Alberto M. Carreño. 

El rayo de luz y la cronologia india. Abraham Castellanos. 

Sobre correcciones del período de Venus en los manuscritos 
históricos mexicanos. Hermann Beyer.' 

Zodiacal symbolism of the Mexican and Maya month- and 
day-signs. Stansbury Hagar. 

The celestial plan of Teotihuacin. Stansbury Hagar. 

El zodiaco de los incas en comparación con el de los aztecas. 
Arnolío Krum Heller. 

Los grandes circlos de la historia maya segün el manuscrito del 
Chumayel. Juan Martinez Hernandez. 

La medicina entre los indios mexicanos antes de la conquista. 
Francisco A. Flores. 

Publicaciones nuevas sobre la linguistica americana. Franz 
Boas. 

A classification of Maya verbs. Alfred M. Tozzer. 

Lenguas de la familia nahuatlana; su clasificación. Francisco 
Belmar. 

Dios zQué idea tenían de el los antiguos mexicanos? Cecilo A. 
Robelo.' 

Idolatrías y supersticiones de losindios. Vicente de P. Andrade. 

El verdadero concepto de la etnologia. La ciencia de gobernar: 
Andrés Molina Enriquez (read by title). 

Algunas lenguas que se hablan en el sur del Estado de Chiapas. 
Carlos Sapper.! 

The language of the Tano Indians of New Mexico. John P. 
Harrington.! 

Colon y la lengua castellana y las americanas. Antonio Sánchez 


i Read by titie, but will be published in the Compte rendu of the Congress. 
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Itinerario de la expedición de Hernán Cortés 4 Hibueras. 
Marcos E. Becerra.! 

El testamento de Hernán Cortés. Francisco Fernández del 
Castillo. 

Une mappe inédite de 1534, avec texte espagnol au verso. 
Louis Capitan. 

L'œuvre géographique de Humboldt au Mexique. Eugen 
Oberhummer. 

Les observations géographiques dans les lettres de Cortés. 
Eugen Oberhummer.! 

Resumen de mis estudios de documentos del siglo XV contenidos 
en el Archivo General y Püblico de la Nacion. Zelia Nuttall. 

Algunos de los primeros establecimientos de instrucción en el 
Reino de Nueva Galicia. Francisco Escudero! 

Estudio geográfico, histórico, etnográfico y arqueológico de la 
Repüblica de El Salvador. Leopoldo A. Rodriguez. 

Breves notas sobre la historia, la arqueologia, y la etnogenia del 
territorio de Tepic. Francisco A. Flores. 

Notes sur le Mexique. Auguste Genin.! 

A manuscript in Washington. Charles Warren Currier.’ 

El Votan. Enrique Santibáñez, 

Photographic notes on the Pueblo Indians of the southwestern 
United States. Frederick I. Monsen. 

Estudio sobre la teoría del origen oriental de algunas razas 
americanas. Manuel Cortés.! 

Chronological sequence of the sculptures of Copan. Herbert. ]. 
у 

Sobre algunas representaciones del dios Huitzilopochtli. Her- 
mann Beyer.! 

Une figuration de Quetzalcoatl sous forme de serpent emplumé, 
enroulé, provenant de Mexico. Louis Capitan. 

La stylisation de la figure humaine et la représentation des 
sacrifices humains eur les vases peints preincasiques de Vazca 
(Pérou). Louis Capitan, 

Miniature clay temples of ancient Mexico. H. Newell Wardle. 

An Aztec "calendar stone" in Yale University Museum. 
George Grant MacCurdy. 


! Read by title, but will be published in the Compte rendu of tbe Congress. 
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Elements of Kato, an Athabascan dialect. Pliny E. Goddard. 

Las ruinas de Uxmal. Eduardo Seler. 

The ruins of northeastern Guatemala. Alfred M. Tozzer. 

Un dato sobre la evolución del alfabeto entre los azteca y los 
maya. Jesús Díaz de León. 

La reparación de las ruinas de Xochicaleo. Leopoldo Batres. 

Estudio comparativo de dos documentos historicos. Antonio 
Garcia Cubas.! 

Some points in Louisiana cartography. William Beer. 

Three centuries of total eclipses of the sun in Mexico: 1850-2150. 
David Todd. 

Central and South America. Governmental coóperation the 
key to great opportunity. Louis E. Walkins.' 

Résumé of the papers on Mexican history, architecture, art, etc., 
read at the XVI Congress held in Vienna. Franz Heger. 

Vale Unstvessrr MUSEUM, 


Read by title, but will be published in the Com renda ol the Congres. 


PERIODICAL LITERATURE 
CONDUCTED pY DR ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN 


[Norx.—Authors, especially those whose articles appear in journals amd other 
serials not entirely devoted to anthropology, will greatly aid this department of the 
Americon Anthropologist and the Journal of American Folk- Lore by sending directly 
to Dr A. F. Chamberlain, Clark University, Worcester, Massachusetts, U. S A, 
reprints or copies of auch studies as they may desire to have noticed in these pages. 
--Ештон. 


GENERAL | Anthony ІН.) Qurlques modifications 
adaptatives secondaires du thorax chez 
Acher (R. AJ Spontaneous l'homme. (R. de l'Éc. d'Anthr. de 


construc- 
tions and primitive activities of children Paris 1010, Xx. 257-266, 3 Тез) 


ез Жек Кане йыны) 


Amer. J. Paychol., Worcester, 1910, 


a 114-150.) Written from. the 
point of view of atavism and the theory 
of recapitulation. Treats of use of 
blocks for building. playing with sand 
am] earth. use of stones in play and 
building, collectiona of stones, playing 
with snow and ideas about it, anow- 
balling, etc., use of strings (string 
games and plays) points and на 
(liking for knives, sciesors, arrows, 
phobias for sharp objects), modifi- 
cations of bodily form (attempts 
to change stature, features, bodily 
peculiarities, efc.), attitude towards 
clothing, striking and hitting propern- 
ality. throwing, ete. A. aces “phyletic 
background” for these activities and 
tendencies and thinks that the analogy 
between the child and primitive man ia 
very close. But oot a few of these 
analogies vanlah on closer scientific 
study. The material considered was 
obtained by the 


ly queriommahre math. 

Andrea (R.) Anthropologische Indices 
(Globus, Brnschwg.. 1010, xcvru, 1бо— 
tér.) Calls attention to the need for 
and the value of indexes to the series of 
perledicala, etc. The 

recent. index to the first 20 volumes of 
Mire etg is heartil 


Hamy. (Mitt. d. Atithrop. cae i 
Wien, 1010, XL, 51-58.) Treats of life, 
scientific activities, publications, etc., 
af Dr Е, T, pray eee the 
French anthro ist and nist. 





Treats of secondary modifications of 
the human thorax (а » posterior 
flattening of thorax and sternum instead 
of bilateral flattening; considerable 
development ol the clavicle; separation 
of the superficial pectoral muscles, etc.; 
regression of the ileep muscles of the 
anterior region of the thorax), con- 
eldered as "the results of the mechan- 
са conditions of man's special adapta- 


Bartels (M.) Über europüische und 


malayische — Verbotszeichen, — (Z. d. 
Ver. f, Volkask,, Berlin, 1910, xx, 202- 
207, 2 lgs) Treats of European 
(ditch, heap of twigs, pole set up with 
straw-wisp on top, "the King's glove" 

in à vineyard of Meran, black, or red 
as in the Tirol; pole with bleached 
skull oí horse or cow placed om top. 
among Tatar peasants of Crimea) and 
Malayan (таайы treapass and pro- 
tection signa for plantations, gurdena, 
etc.. in the Malay Archipelago, espec- 

tally on the islands ol the Alturo Sca, Sea, 
—there is a fine collection in the Royal 
Ethnological Museum in Berlin). In 
Italy (although referred to in. Boccac- 
cio) such signa seem not to occur. The 
erection of a malalkás is somewhat of & 
ceremonial and the punishmente threat- 
ened are enmity’ of relatives, midden 
death. Ane diseases, etc., which fall 
upon trespasser or offender, of 
themel 


VEE: 
леру (M.) La luxation congénitale 


là hanche au point de vue anthro 
polegique. (Bull Soc. d'Anthr. «е 
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París, трой, ү" &, X. 144-147.) Dis- 
Сивве ап aspects ol com- 
genital dislocation of the lip. —sex 
taot arena а female trouble), 

пі (bilateral almost as com- 
HOD ds unilateral; bilateral a little rarer 
in males), right and left (right a little 
more common; unilateral right more 
common in males than left), lesions, 
frequency in prehistoric times, ete. 





— sf Taté [E.) Humérus anormal, À 


exostone double, d'origine préh 
(Ibid., 362-264.) Brief account 
left humerus (possibly neolithic. ші 
more likely Gallo-Roman, to judge 
from objects found with tt) from: the 
Grotte des Vig 


OELHA, рын, A cn 
Pow Eher lait cg v yl 
the other, perhaps, " an exosdosis af 


development." 

Бекк (W.) Die Erfinder der Eisen- 
technik. (2. f. Ethnol,, Berlin, 1910, 
XLI 15-30.) Discusses the question 
of the origin al Iron-smrlting and iron- 
working. etc. Tbe late appearance of 
iron among them shuts out the whole 
Assyro-Babylonian area from the list 
of places where this art might have 
originated. B. argues against the 
ongin of iron-smelting among the 
African negroes and ite tranefer thence 
to the ancient Egyptinna ami itis 
epread elsewhere from them. B. holds 
that the oldest mention of hardened 
iron or steel is: to be found in the Bible 
(Joshua, xvu 15, 18; Judges 1, 12 and 
IV, 3) where the chariots of the 
Canannites are referred to. 

Bellucci (G.) Sul bisogno di dissetarzi 
attribuito all'anima dei morti (A. 
p. l'Antrop., Firenze, 1009, XXXIX, 
213-225. 4 fgn.) ‘Treats of the belief 
that the spirit of the dead needa sore- 
thing to drink (a bowl or vessel of some 
sort ja placed at the feet of the corpse 
or elsewhere near it), à rite illustrated 
in prehistoric times (e. ig. necropolis of 
Tani; bealithie grave of Sepino in 
Campobasso, ete.), among primitive 
peoples (Mincopis), Africam Munsul- 
mans (Tunis, Algeria), modern Italians 
of Umbria, the Marche, the Abbruzzi, 
etc, by various customa and beliefs 

respecting the "thirst" of the dead. 

Belot (A) A propos d | vocabulaire. 
(Bull Soc. Libre. p. ТЕ psychol 
de l'Enfant, Paris 1910, X, 101-105.) 
Gives reaults of experiments to deter- 


35. 
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mine extent of vocabulury of ignorant 
peasants, etc, Instead of being “only 
about 400 words" as Puyot asserted 
in 1900. the stock ol words of such an 
individual certainly reaches 3,000 and 
over quite often, Sako ib Bulletin 
for 1905-1907. 
La grosseur du mollet comme 
caractère anthropologique: (Bull, Soc. 
d'Anthr. de Paris, 1909. V" S. X, 87-96, 
2 figs.) General discussion of the size 
and development of the calf of the leg 
as Gn anthropological characteristic, 
рек. reference to the white and 
BK. concludes that the 
lnek i Si dv development of the calf is à 
mark of putes dee and that this 
feature e here (е. р, Ethiopians, 
Australians, Papuans, Veddas Drm- 
vidiana, etc.) is atavistic, showing their 
négro origin. A- negroid element ex- 
plains aiso tbe presence òl thla char- 
actetistic among the ancient Egyptians 
(the ancient Assyrian calf was very 
large). The very large calf of many 
white women is due to fat, not muscular 
development aa is the case with men; 
іп this they resemble young children. 


—— Présentation de portralte de deux 


jeunes chimpanzés d'un jeune orang 
et d' um jeune gorille. (Ibid., 145-155, 
4 pl) Notes on the young chim- 
panzers (2 moles, one female) at the 
Olympia Theater. a young orang and a 
young gorilla (in 1891 in Paris), with a 
succinct account of the intelligence and 
the external characteristics of the 
chimpanzee. The young gorilla im 
much less sociable than the chimpanaee 
anid the orang. The intelligence of 
the chimpanzer is natural to it and not 


tables to calculate P 9 .000365 X L.X 

B XH. (Man, Lond. roro. x, 124- 

t30.) On the upper fixed rule the scale 

of logarithms of the product (P) ia 

indicated; on the lower fixed scale the 

logarithms of the breadth (B), and on 
aW the 


Worcester, IgIO, XXI, 371—384.) Dis- 
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cusses question of “the paychologrical of the Academy of Medicine (Paris), 
laws which govern man as an individual He waa distinguished as a polyglot. 
member of society." Treats of ex- | Broomall (H. L.) Variation of accent in 
amples [rom the domains of industrial English words. (Proc. Del. Co. Inst. 
activity, social structure, religious Sci., Media, Pa, sro, v, 20-40.) 
ideas, totemiam, valuation of actions, Shows from numerous data that "the 
art, language, wie ce et Tis TA апа genera! shift of English accent із 
АН Ар bor oertain вура toward the beginning of the word, but 
ansocimtione, etc. üsscociatiuna it may be restrained by (1) the ten- 
are exemplified in ed (the dency to differentiate the verb from 
distinction between the folk-tale and other parta of speech, (2) the difficulty 
the nature-myth lies solely in the: of pronouncing too many unaccented 
Bamriatinn of the latter with coamic syllables, and (3) prefixes," The fail- 
phenomena, something natural in | ше of tbe lexicographer to 
primitive society, but occurring only many shifts of accent is pointed out. 
a: А survival in modern society); | —— A curren current variation in English 
primitive decorative art (with us almost pronunciation. (Ibid., 695-74.) Treata 
the sole object here is esthetic, among of the pronunciation of 2 ог @ followed 
Primitive peoples there is aleo the by i or * preceding a vowel "vacillat- 
symbolic mif); totemism. The іш- ing between its original ( or i sound 
(tance of automatic actions in the and its palatalized ch or j sound respec- 
development of the customs and bellefa tively." The extent of this variation 


К КӨЗЕН ОРИ ODE Mg. tabla table shows bow iur "à spoken language be- 
mannerz customs of modesty, tnboos, longs to its apeakers and not to the 
local conventional styles of art, ete.). Erammarian and the 


lexicographer." 

Соп older customs of a people, under | Buschan (G.) Die Bedeutung der Ver- 

new aurroundings develop into taboos wandtschaftsheiraten {itr die Nach- 
(el. Esklmo tuboo agsinst cating cari- kommenschaft. (Neuland des Wim 

bou and seal on same day)... The cus sens Lpzg. 1010, |, 721-727, 772- 
tomary tends to become the ethic, of 715.) Discusses the significance of 
even the beautiful, The other later close intermarriage for the offspring. 
tenilency to discover the motives af the arguments against consanguineous 
customary behavior leada to "secondary marriages (frequency of diseases іп 
explanations,’ found at all stages of children, tendency toward infertility, 
culture. Many of these “secondary greater mortality, malformationa, etc., 
EE due to conscious of offspring, occurrence ol deaímutism, 


coamtic problem, he ransacked the entire oum parents are bodily and mentally 
E E mM REM " sound and come from stock free from 
to f omething that be fitte hereditary taint, there is hardly danger 
to the problem in question, giving of the offepring being affected for the 
an explanation eatislactory to his bad. But kmg continued close inter- 
ты,” marriage may finally lead to degenera- 
Borgeld (A.) Uit een ond rrisboek. tion. Although the origin and progress 
(Volkskunde, Gent, 1910, xxL rti- of human culture are due to close- 
115.) Reprints from a book of travel breeding (Relbmayr has enone 
printed at Amsterdam in 1679, some this), occaabonal 
instructions for travelers of mixture and “freshening” tide 
interest to the student of folle-medicine. is. necessary for the avoidance ol de- 
(L'Anthropologie, "Paris, 1010, xxi | del Campana Шэ.) Мойше Interno all'- 
612-613.) Briel account of Hfe and uso della "airinga" o "flauto di Pane." 
scientific activities of DE DIY (1867- (A- p. l'Antrop., Firenze, 1000. XXXIX, 
1910), collaboratar on. L Amihropología A ddr t pisa pk) Treats of the use 
and author of two notable volumes, the syrinx or "Pan's pipe”: Classic 
Mere SM AR Parazi- cette use by Greeks and Romans, 


la монғ? ehewhere in Europe: Kiu 
(1996), In 1:905 he became Librarian is. China: Mich. сал ЖОЙЫ Жа 


erica,—no reconds from N. America, 
but known in S. America from Colum- 
bia, Ecuador, Brazil, ancient Peru, etc. 
Philippine i&; New Guinea; Timor! 
Solomon ia., Fiji is, New Britain; Ton- 
pn it, etc «кнр apecimens of thia 
instrument are in the Italian ethno 
logical museums. 

— Мойіне sopra la raccolta etno- 
grafica del Prof. Domenico Del Cam- 
pana. (Ibid. 1910, xt. 264-369.) The 
ethnographic collection of Prof, Del 
Campana, begun in 1004, consists of 
cult-objects, ornamenta, dresa, musical 
instruments, weapons, etc, from British 
India; mitscal litrumo ornamerita, 
Etc from ancient Egypt and a few ot- 
jecta fram the Congo; ornaments, weap- 
tra, dresa, fialy-nets etc, from Australian 
and New Guinea; a few specimens from 
Canadian Indians, South America ін 
represented by numerous ornaments, 
weapons, manufactures, etc, from the 
Chiriguanos, Tobas, Matacos, Chore- 


tia, etc. 
Санаа [(E.) Eupgéne Trutnt. (L'An- 

thropologle, Paria, 1910, ххі, біз.) 
Note on the ecdentific activities af E. 
Trutat (d. 1910), director of the 
Museum of Natural History ot Tou- 
longe, the irat real misem ol birman 
paleontology, and one of the carly in- 
vesitigators of cave-man. 
Chaillou (A.) Considératlons générales 
aur «quatre types pes morphologiques ues hu- 
mains (Bull Soc. d'Anthr. de Paris, 
до, vi* &. L r41-150, 4 pl. 4. ([gu.) 
Describes and figures the four "morpho- 
logical types" recently set up by Dr 
Sigaud nf Lyons (with the additional 
evidence derived from measurements 
of 100 paychopatha, 100 soldiers, ctc.): 
Muscular (the most wide-aprend type: 
furnished the canon for Greek statuary; 
head more commonly. brachycephalie; 
thorax well-developed; shoulders hroad 
ani high, ete.); regnm (represented 
the Eskimo; common 


face; this aoe елен Көбін the chief 
part of the Semites and other nomas, 


and is found! also among the Basques 


and Béarnais,—in the mountains of 
Central and Southern France); cerebral 


Ам. АКТИ, 8.8, ікті 
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[the head is lere thechlilel characteristic, 
this type exhibiting those hierarchic 
traite of the skull which belong to the 
superior man from the intellectual 
point of view; occurs only among peo- 
ples ef аднае civilization: Ptole- 
mac Egypt, eeuthern Touraine, іп 
France. eto.) 


Chamberlain (A. F.) Some dificulties in 


Bibl translation. (Harpera Mag., 
N. Ya mio сххі; 736-711.) "Treats 
of difficulties in rendering the Bible, or 
parts of it, into the languages of 
primitive peoples, with illustration 
irom Hottentot. Kootenny, Kele, Carib, 
Iroguwois, Natick (Massarhusetta), Ojib- 
wa, Eskimo, Kacongo. Fjort, Quechua, 
etc. Notes also some clever achieve 
ments. 


Clodd (E.) In Memoriam: Alíred Nutt. 


(Folk-Lore, Lord.. i910, XXL 335- 

337. portr.) Sketch oí liíe and activi- 

thes of Alfred Nutt (1856-1910), folk- 
eleven 


lorist, author of books and 
| mumerorms "m rtc. 
Cockerell (T. D. A.) The future of the 


human race. (Pop. Sci Mo. NK. Y. 
1910, LXXXVII, 19-27.) Argues that 
"in the case of man, as with domeati- 
cated animals and cultivated planta, 
it i possible tọ get rid of many un- 
desirable qualities, to combine others 
which are desirable, nnd to maintain 
indefinitely that which haa been once 
secured," We may get a race ol 
people "none of whom have a certain 
hereditary taint, all of whom have a 
certain hereditary quality." Beyond 
that we ought not to go, ff we could, 
for “no one would wish to sarrifice the 
| diversity of human types 
which makes life chiefly worth while." 


Comby (J) Tache blewe mongolique. 


(Arch: de Méi. d. Eni.. Faris. тото, 
MU, 854-858, r ig) Deriba with 
references to literature of subject, two 
casea Of “bloe Mongolian: epot,"—one 
in a Jewish boy of r3 years brunet, 
with a genital anomaly (hypospadias); 
the other in а bay oí 13 months, born 
in the depártment of Seine-et-Marne. 
In the first cose the spot i» in the 
lumbar region, on the left of the verte- 
bral column; in the other at the sacrum. 
Je is evidently пә” “іп the 
European white child. The age of 13 
ia rather late for its persistence. 


Cuvier (G) Note instroctive wur les 


recherches. A faire relative aur dif- 
[érences anatomiques iles diverses races 
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— Het Kersticest. 


d'homme. (Е. de 
‘Pati, ірі0; хх. 303-300.) Text о! 
anthropotogical inatrüciions drawn up 
in 1800 by the great naturaliet Cuvier 
for the Baudin expedition to the South 
i. Calls attention to observation 
oi cranial form in the various гасея, 
the defects of ethnic. paintings (ol the 
um especially), the need of anatom- 
ical specimena, of face and profile views, 


«are [н reprewenting and describing | 


dress and ormument, etc, tbe prepara- 
tion amd preservation ef specimens. 
The Papusi», Australians, Patagoniana, 
ami Malagasy ore mentioned, ан 
с specialattention. See Hervé 
GJ 
Cyrus Thomas. (Amer, Antrop., Wash., 
38, 1910, м. 5. XM, 337-343. portr.. 
bibllogr.). 
De Cock (A.)  Spreekworden, zegwwijzen 
en uitdrukkingen ор volksgeloof berus- 
ініні, (Volkskunde, Gent, IOLO, хха, 
dus; 79-76; 96-t01, 143-150.) Con- 
nuallou of proverbs, sayings anal ex- 
pressions [planta named after tke Vir- 
kin Mary; after angela, after Jemio, or 
relerring to them; after the apostles, 
saints; after thunder, etc.) based on 
folk-heliefs. 


---  CGepirodieerde 
47-40, Ео-83.) Gives 7 mock-sermons 
i Dutch from various sources. See 
Bockenoogen (G. ].). 

(Thid., 40-66.) 


Treats of the Christmas festival and 
ite analogues, particularly in. various 
cuuntrlew of Europe (Teutonic lands, 
France, Silesta, Italy etc). 

——  Bpreekwoorden en eegwijern over 
de vrouwen. de lirlde en het huwelijk. 
(Ibid., 78-80, 115-120. 155-160.) Nos. 





3909-570 (with additional notes) of pro- 
verbs mna saying about women, Jove, 
und marriage. 

—— Sterfigeval Florimond van Duyse. 
Ubi, 130-121.) Appreciution of the 
works af F. van LDryse- (1843-1010). 
con of the poet P. van Duyse, amd 
author of numerous folk-lore articles, 
a eae olk-music, etc. 

A.) Linguistiche Probleme іп 


Dirt 


geographischer Beleuchtung. (Mitt. d. 
Anthrop. Ges. in Wien, rT909, xxxix, 
301-320; on XL. 32-43.) Treats of 
the hlatory cf language às the history of 
its changes (Dr D. confines the term 
"evolud ion. '' rimis to u progress 
Пат іст? іс higher), and the causes 
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rEe d'Anthr. de | 


sermoenen, (Ibid, | 


акаде, ана. 
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of such changes; phenomena ol contact 
ard "cmmtamination  ; special and class 


hin (whether phonetic, grammat- 
ical or eyntactical in nature) are to be 
sought in the efiects of two languages 


Mer the same people, ot whether they 
are used side by side by the come 
people.” And “what holda for a whole 
people is true also for Па subdivisions, 
lor even u unilingual people is not ai- 
ways a linguistic unity, but is made up 
ef linguistic unites. This influence of 
the old language on the new and of the 
new on the old is illustrated by many 
examplea. The evolution of a language 
occurs most rmpidiy when a mutual 
penetration of all strata and classes of 
people is possible or necessary." Re- 
canstruction ol "a common vocabu- 
lary," or, with its help, oí "a primitive 
culture," must, according to Da remain 
mere patchwork, m useless nmdlertaking. 
No anthropological (racial) substrate 
lles beneath, e. g. the linguistic “indo 
European." The "Indo-European" It- 
sell “ia only a form of an earlier 
speech," and iP arg meine we arrive 
at an ultimate human language. 
Language is a social function and its 
variations are likewise oí m social 
natie. Dr D. is writing a book on the 
Caucasian ucastan languages as illustrating the 
pen discussed in this article. Тһе 

Caucasus ін “а linguistic iuboratory." 


Dressliar (F. H.) Suggestions on the 


psychology of superstition.. (Amer. jJ. 
Inian, Baltimore, 1910, Lxvi, 213- 


220.) Based on the nutbor a ae pare 


tition and Education (1907). Super- 
atition seems to be “an exclusively 
human. manifestation; und — "auper- 
stitions represent in part those con- 
clusions which men have adopted in 
order to free the mind irom the &traln 
ol incomplete thinking." 


Dubreuil-Chambarde! (M. ) Uncasd'hy- 


perphalangie du pouce. (Bull Soc. 
d'Anthr. de Paris, 1909. v* &, X, 118- 


3438, 3 fga) Detailed account, with 


x-ray photographe, of a case of double 
left thumb (large Tight thumb also) in a 
ty poxrapher, aged 24, with family 
res of abnormalities of a similar 
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Ellis (H.) The eymbotiam of dreams, 
(Pop. Scl. Mo. N: Ya 1910, ххх, 
41-55.) Notes that among the ab- 
eurdities of. popular onelroniancy there 
ure eome items of real significance and 
discusses the theories of the Freudlan 
chool, pointing out ebjections te the 
theory that the woledream is the one 
nnd only type of dream und that wwe 
iram only af things that are worth 
while, See the author's book, Dreams 
(N. V., 1911). 

Eolithen. (Globus, Brnschwg. 1910, 
XcviL 305.) Brief résumé of Ür 
Laloy's article im L'Anlhropologie 
ШІ)! | 

Fishberg (M.) Ethnie Factors in Edu- 
cation. (Proc: Nan Ass. f. Study amii 
Ed. od Except. Children, 1019. 117- 
ї13.) Discusses "race," (educational 
capacities of negro, Australlam (black) 
and Jewish children. Holds that the 
American public school is of the great- 
est value in transforming child of other 
races, Ov PF. in lao of opinion that in 
the practical work of the teacher, 
eepecially in the elementary schools, 
ethnic factors may bedisregarded. See 
the uuthor's book, Ykhe Jess (Lond. 
amd N. V., 1910). 


Förster (B.) Stanley's Selbstautobiogra- | 


phie. (Globus, Hrnschwg.. roro, xcvi, 
399-303.) Résumé und critique of The 
Aulohiography of Sir Henry Morton 
Stanley (Loodon, 2909), with apecial 
reference to his African explorations, 
hie relations with Emin Pasha, ete. 
Foy (W.) Zur Geschichte des Geliliises 
und zur Herkunit der Elsentectmik. 
(Ibid., 142-144. 1 fg.) Treats of the 
history of the bellows and the origin of 
iron-&melting, Е. bolies that Africa 
can not at all be considered the home ol 
iron-emeliing, afl the chief forms of 
bellows found in that continent being 
of Asiatic (partly Aga Miner, partiy 
southern Asia) origin. The subject is 
discussed in detail im the nuthor's 
article Zur Geschichte der. Eisentechnik 
in Ethnologica (4, 19009), See American 
Aithkropalopgis, 1910, N. &, XI 113. 
Fritsch (6.) Die Entwicklung und Ver- 
breitumg der Menschenrassen, (2. f. 
Ethnol. Berlin, 1910, xii, 540-586). 
Discusses the origin and development ol 
the human race (scheme on. p. 553.) 
F. adheres to the idea of protamorphic, 
these stock-races (archimorphic) : black, 
white; and yellow, The present prò- 
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tomurphic representatives oí "miisitive 
tuum are not aecording to- F., thë 
predecessors in line of the modern 
culture-peoples, lat must be left out 
af the scheme of their evolution. The 
Malay is a mixed Ond not a principal 
race; Wkewier the American. Actori- 
ing to Fu the “Gë Alaku, Foegiana,” 
represent. the protiinorphle: paimitive 
aborigines of America, the part “im 
capable af civilization,” and the oldest 
American culture has. affinities with 
Oceanic ond Asiatic (in C. metrica) 
and Europian (in №. America), Тһе 
centers of distribution of. the. human 
races have been in S. W. Asia {white}, 
AE. Asia byellow) and central Airica 
(Маск). Tlw protamorphie primitive 
"eultureless" race of Europe wae the 
Neandertal; in Asa the Vedia ett.: in 
Africa. the Bushman; in Australia, the 
aboriginesof Queensland. — This scheme 
by no means fitu Armierica well. 


Frizzi (E) Еш Beitrag zur Konstruük- 


tion ides Sagittaldiagramms aul Grund 
absoluter Mase, (Korr-Bl d. D. 
Gres. í. Anthrop., Brnschwg., 1909, xt, 
43-44 tig.) Note on graphie repre- 
sentatiom (Martin apparatus) from 
measurements from nasom, lambda, 
prostion, und nian. 


Galton (F.) Numeralized peoples for 


classification and recognition,  (Nà- 
ture, Lond, 1910, LXXXUL 137-130, 5 
fgs.) Describes formula based on “five 
eurdinal points” of portrait or human 
profile: mose-brow notch, nose-tip, 
notch between nose and upper lip, tip 
of chin, by extemion of which peculiari- 
ties of profile (racial, family) con be 
expressed numerically: so as to be serve 


iceable for eugenic records, Examples 
of application, 
тап Gennep (A) Paul Ehrenreicha 


Methode in der Deutung der allge- 
meinen. Mythologle. (Hee, Ri f, 
Volksk., Lprg,. тото, iX. 199-207.) 
Criticlaes the views and tfhrorles ex- 
pressed іа Dr Es Die allgemeine 
Mythologie wid ihre  ethwologitchen 
Grundlagew (Lpzg., roro). particularly 
its "lunar theory” aspecte, ami the 
doctrine ol the priority of “nature 
mythology." In more than one place 
Пг Е. вета to put the cart before the 
horse in the way o explanation and 
Interpretation. 


GiuBrida-Ruggeri (V.) | caratteri pseu- 


do-iníantili. (A. p. l'Anthrop.. Firenze, 
(909, XXXIX, [$-17.) DHascusmes, with 


gnorfiamo sessumle nell'uomo. ТІГЕ 
1010, XI. 44-50.) LDhiscusses recent 
theories concerning sexual dimorphism 
ln ram (Hoernes, Strat, Ellis, ete). 
GR, argues contrary to Hoernes, 
that “woman 18 more plastic than 
man," this greater plasticity result- 
ing Írom ü greater iter variability, Sexual 

receives Из explanation 
E the fact that “greater differenti- 
ation and greater variabiliiy and 
стар cannot coexist іп the mime 

Sexual 


dimorphism is greater 
with the "higher" races, the diver- 
gence being least in the protomorpha. 
Secondary ecxual characters are to be 
explained aa characters of es 
correlation, not the теш merely of 
-— | "Classification des groupes 
humalnes. — (Scientia, 


human groups. with special 
Elbe: view of Deniker.: Sergi, Sirett 
etc. According to Dr GR., neither 
the groupings of Deniker (17 In num- 
ber), nor those of Sergi and other poly- 
genists are justified, by reason of the 
unity of the human species. The real 
eyatematization of human groups must 
arise from investigations and studies 
auch ms those of Klaatach, Murtin, the 
Hagen, Strats, etc. A classi- 
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tralian blacks ore pre-Negroid шты! 
pre-Mongoloid, and whether there are 
also correspondents to the rude Eu- 
ropean type (Klantsch's Australoid), to 
the type of Darwin, and to the type of 
Socrates 


——  Applicusiogi di сен раво 


logici in Antropologia. (Monit. Zool. 
ital., Firenze, 1910, XXt. 35-46, t fg.) 
LDHarusses the application of 

logical criteria in anthropology, with 
reference particularly to the views of 
ver . ete, In шац Га or 


e E and the Samoyed, ав кетті, e. Es 
thinks) a amd this ig true of prehistoric 
times as well_—the so-called] Homo 
Neanuderihalemsis ia not extinct even yet. 
No other species than the present one 
hos been shown to have existed. The 
law of increase of stature Dn 
nnd the law of ME 
importance with regard to енсе 
man. Polygenism is not justified by 
prehistoric data. 


———  Parugone antropologico fra i due 


mess. (Riv. d'Italia, Romā. 1000, XIN 
650-661.) Discusses the problemas of 
the anthropological comparison of the 
two sexes (relation of brain-weight and 
body-weight,—coefficient o£ cephaliza- 
tion; comparative volume of bones, etc.; 
relation of welght ol femur, mandible, 
etc. to cranial capacity; body-weight 
and stature; length of trunk and of 
various members oí the body. limbs. 
rtc.; pelvis; relation of. sections of 
limbs to one another, etc).  Quanii- 
tatively ibe variability of woman is 
greater than that of man, qualitatieely 
iL. €, with respect to physiological 
enda), less. In general woman ін more 
cand, t , tnicroscme. 
In woman the functions of nutrition 
are developed at the expense of muacu- 
lar energy. Woman is pred 
anabolic, man catabolic. 
Incroci ui due estremi della gerar- 
chia delle razze umane. (Ibid... 1910, 
xni. rog- -173. 3 fg*) Discusses the 
effecta of ol métissage between “higher” 
und "lower' races as exempli&ed, e. g., 
in the Bastards” of German Southwest 
Africa, who are the result of a mixture 
at Hottentots anii Boers,—they number 
now some 3,500, In this "mixed race" 
there з а Чї кынна іп 





Godin 
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Stature shows the effect of European 
influence; Hottentot steatopygy has 
disappeared (although the women are 
fatter in the region in question than 
Europeans; the amaliness of the hands 
shows the Hottentot influence; the hair 
and beard may be said to be "inter- 
mediate" between the Hottentot and 
the European; the skin-color is like 
that of the southern European; the 
“Mongolian fold" appears in the 
“Bastards aa an infantile character 
only and is not carried over into adult 
age. Prof. Fischer (g. v.) says that 
these "Bastards" present on the whole 
"an intermediate type with un ampli- 
tude of variation of characters greater 
than that of their ancestral races." 
G.-R. thinks that in thia mixture the 
higher characters may aq pectine i 
there being throughout all mankind a 
tmdercy towerd roliatinsnt of physical 
type. The case of the dimpprarance 
of the “Mongolian fold" may typify 
the course of evolution bere in general. 
This tendency has assured the preva- 
lence of the characters of the white, 
wherever be has mized with the Negro; 
that we are not in of a simple 
"return to the white ancestor" [а 
ehown by the fact of the transmission 
in the case of the “Bastards” of the 
Hottentot hand in preference to the 


E 

(FJ Asymétrie des oreilles. 
(Rev. Paris 1910, XLVI, 
Br1-812.) Gives resulta ol observa- 
tione of asymmetry of the care in 100 
boys and roo айша. The left car 
was 


larger in 89 per cent. of boys and | 
adulis. 


49 per cent. of 


—— De ia puberté à la nubilité chez 


l'adolescent moyen au point de voe de 
iù crolssance. (Bull Бос. d'Anthr. de 
ганец 407-501.) Trente 
of the period from puberty to nubility 
in the average ‘adolescent frum the 
point of view ol growth ("puberty ін 
the seminal factor of nubility"). The 
average adolescent of 1$ M years of age 
eR M RE M 
become a mubile adult 

т ой тенета р чиев 


Goldenweiser (A. A.) Totemism, an 


study. (J. Amer. Folk-Lore, 
Boston, TOTO, XXII, 179-293.) 
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Kohler's article with this title in No. 
24 0| the Internationale Wockenschrift 
3). According to С. Prol. К. 
"repeata all the doctrines which recent 
E thy gd has given up as 


Goldziher (1) Wasser ale Diimonen ab- 


wehrendes Mittel. (А. f. Religgw., 
Lpzg. 1010. ХИП, 20-46.) "Treats of 
water ms a means of keeping away 
demons. Іп Arabian poctical litera- 
ture and folk-lore (blessing: may the 
thunderclouds be generous to you when 
den]; curse: may the rain never fall on 
your grave), names for rain indicating 
mercy, bles etc.; water as opposed 
te demons and demonic powers (India, 
water killa rakshar; exorcism by water 
nmong various peoples; Morocen, ex- 
posure to rain prevents headache, water 
cures many disses), baptism and 
sprinkling in therapeutica and religion, 
use of water for and by the dying (use 
bl water froin the weil of Zemzem), em- 
ployment of water for the dead (sprink- 
ling, washing, bathing,—ol the ground, 
the grave, the corpse: min on the 


ч Lore, Lond., того, : xXt, 35 
Emphasizes importance ol inih 
environment ("superstition is not al- 
ways inherited; it ia also слеті; 
More attention must be рані to 
impressions of the surrounding life 
their influence upon primitive thought, 
for "tradition is an external 
operating on the human mind, instead 
of an inheritance from folk-memory."" 


this 


Hahn (E. Niederer Ackerbau oder 


Hackbau? а. HEREC Ee 1010. 
xcvi. 202-304.) Critique of part of 
im mice o De Sapper (* v.) là 
which the latter ascribes the origin of 
Central American Indian agriculture 
ta men, and the term "lower 
agriculture" to the Hahn-Rátzel expres 
sion "hoe-culture" (Hackbau). It in 
pota CM. the Miet o T e 
pended by women in the grinding and 
preparation of foods (e. g.. maize in C. 
America) prevents them from agricul- 
tural work in the feld, etc. For the 





—— Le: 
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Pacem An article an "Brand- | 


rultur" by H шып й 
Halliday (W. к.) The force of initiative 
in magical conflict. (Folk-Lore, Lond.. 


гот. хх, tron According to H., 
"all SAEC M іп & senae a conflict’ and 
it is bun power or mana Or onemda 
that the aorcerer, ""mredicine-man," 
etc, works his will; "so-called &ympa- 
Lhetic magic ix Enased, not on à supposed 
uxiommtic law that like causes like, 
but on the contagion of qualities"; 
cA AE contact with power ij» the 
foundation oó[ sagi. nó less than of 
religion, wml “the widle area of porsan- 
ality, os it is conceived in the lower 
culture, оа to 
be united, or brought into contact with 
power." Maglie is almost "a conflict 
öl willa" ami the stronger personality 
abeorbs tbe weaker. The secret of 
auper "ja to be tlie igpgressor, te assert 


your power, to secure ihe upper hand. 


жы: кер lt" au certain rites, "con- 
tact with a dangerous power is deliber- 
ütely anticipated in order (o. secure 
mufely of to ann harm magically 
inflicted by that power." Iris priority 
of action and initiative that constitutes 
wuccesa in euch contacte, 
Hervé (С) A ia recherche d'un 
manuectit. Lea instructions anthro- 


poop pen oe C. үш ERR VM | 
е ац " 





d'Anthr. de. Paria, 1010, хх, 260-302, 
з. Гия.) Discusses the preparations for 
the Baudin expedition to the South Seas 
amd the relation. of the naturalist 
Cuvier to it, Caovier’s anthropological 
instructions dmun up in 1300 ior this 
expedition are given s mat pages 
(264-269) of M. Girard'a Fr. Pérom, 
malsrülisie, evyageur aux Terres Awi- 
trales, (Paria, 1856.)  Péron was the 
representative al. comparative anatomy 
on thii ы See Covie (G.). 
Wesseur Arthur, Bordier. 
d 194.) Briel sketch of life and 
of Freoch anthropologist 


s id: Fel. 
o. Hts chief atec 
to maliak a map y. máentific colon- 


Е һе upied 

тї зө 495 be om zi al де ей гм 

Rees ea: 
Le premier 


ature ile. l'an- 
jp d'Anthr. de 
Paris 100, - vi. 5. L 473-457.) Pub- 
lisbes. (pp. 4167487). after the ariginal 
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Ме. 1.. Ғ. Jafiret’s Introduction aut 
Mémoires de la Société des Obzervaleurs 
de lU Homme, read in tor. (the Society 
was founded in r790 and lasted till 
1805), in which gre sketches of the inves- 
tigations which such à 5ociety might 
undertake, —the study of physical man, 
the varieties of man, the traits dis- 
him from the animals, 
vormiparative anthtopology, manners 
and customs o( ancient peoples; modern 
peoples, savages etc, topographical 
anthropology. anthropological museum, 
study of deai-mutes, едет саа 
with chikin segregated for the obser- 
vation of the development af language, 
inv: of the mechanics of speech, 
ete. The only pablication of the Society 
was |. M. de Gerando’s etlinographie 
instructions to Capt. Baudin., entitled 
Conzídéralions rur les diverses méthode 
d suivre dams l'ohierpatiom des. Peujdes 
танғадел (Рагін, ап ҮШІ, рр, 87). 


Hutchinson (W. M. L.) Amyth-mnker's 


progress. (Oxf. & Cambr, Rev. Lond., 
гота, №о. 19, 18-94.) Treats of the 
Pinduric Odes, —"Írom the myth as 
an ornament, Pindar has advanced to 


on the threshold of a further develop- 
ment.—the myth as embodiment of 
the universal." 


ce, M. Ya 1000, N. Su XXXI, 
109-1 12). Advocates do as against 
Esperanto, replying. to criticiamy of 
Kellerman, tc. 

| tik des Kindes 


Churakteria 
alters, (Jahrb. d. Ver. f. wiss. Paidag., 
Jena, 1910, xuii, 245-354. Сша- 
logues under oo heads (domination af 
feelings, sudden change of disposition, 
joyous mature, weakness of attention 
and domination of sense-perceptions, 
COvetousness, egobsm and sclfishness, ex- 
Ltravapant imagination and aes 
[rar-psychosis, shyness and embarrass 
ment. lack of cxthetic sense) and dis- 
cusses the charactera which distinguish 
the child from the adult. 


Eeller (A.G,) | William Graham Sumner. 


(Amer. Anthrop., Lancaster, Pa. 1916, 


He Su XIL 118-119, ports.). 
Klotz (E.) Die " 


therung des Organientus Md im 
Raume. (Globus  Brnshwg. 1010, 
XCYHI, 101-105, 3 [gx.). Sets [orth 
the author'à idens that the conception 
Of mün as Erecdiu: bimanus (Ratzcel) is 
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—— Primitive Kunst. 


a phantom, und that organically man 
i» a quadruped (e. g. colas can be 
carried out “organically” only in the 
quadrupedal position of the female). 
See further K'a Der Mensch als Vier- 


Füssler 

Kühl (H.) Antike und moderne Bronzen. 
(Ibid. 21-324.) Gives analysis of 
ancient Egyptian, Trojan, Hindu, 
ancient Cyprian prehiatoric інопге 
from several places in Brandenberg and 
Poe, Roman, Celtic, Japanese ond 
Chinese, medieval European, etc. In 
the Middle Ages, aluminum, phosphor- 
ui and manganese bronzes were un- 
known (belonging to the iast century). 
Japanese and Chinese bronzes are 
lead-copper alloys. All ancient Greek, 
УЫНАН and Celtic bronzes have no 
lead or merely а trace; many ancient 
| Romun bronzes have lead. 


Lehnert i.) Kin Sympathlezauber. 


(Hess. Bl. f. Volksk., Lpzg.. 1916, ІХ, 
3207-208.) Cites from Krusenstein's 
Reise um die Welt (Berlin, 1812. Bd I, 
S: 240) 4 fine example of "sympathetic 
magic, —a case of obtaining revenge 
through the kaha magic (burying 
арине, uring, or excrementa of enemy). 
(Ibid., 207.) 
Calls attention to the representations 
of American Indian art (musical in- 
ctrumenta, textiles. ceramics, ete.) in 
the Leaflets of the American Museum 
of Natural біне. (N. Y.) Nos. тт, 
15, 24. | 
Le Professeur Hamy. (J. de lu Soc. d. 
Am£ricanistes, Paris, 1008. [1009]. 
M. &, V, fT4f-156, portr.) — Apprecia- 
tions of life and labore of Prolessor 
E. T. Hamy (1842-1009) as ет 
ol the Society of Americanists oí París, 
as worker in the laboratory, as historian 
and geographer, as gechistorian and 
Americanist, etc, by MM. Vignaud, 
Verneau, H. Cordier, Capitan, Babelon 
(address at funeral), Richer, etc. 
Leuba (J. Н.) Magic and religion, 
(Sociol Rev,, Lond., 1909, 1, 20-35). 
L. argues that ` ‘the primary forms of 
magic antednted religion,” 
but. "whether magic antedated religian 
or not. religion arose independently 
ol magic; they are different in principle 
and independent in origin. ‘This article 
is а chapter fram Prof. L.'s book The 
Psychological Origin of Religion (1910.) 
Liming (M. D.) A study of the methods 
of determining fame. — (Science, Lan- 
caster, Pa. того, — 157-150.) 


Loth (W.) 
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to $0 Amrerican-born men. ! 
either of the objective methods (ad- 
jective or space) “may be successfully 
employed in the йен al a Hat of 
indefinite length. 
Der heutige Stand unserer 
Kenntnisse über die Phylogenie des 
menschlichen Fomes — (Stzgber. 4. 
Warschauer Ges. der Wiss, r9o09. 208— 
221, 10 іне.) Résumés present knowl- 
edge of the phylogeny of the human 
foot. The anthropold foot is nearest 
the human; the Lemur foot, however, 
does not belong with the human but 
representa a stage of evolution very 
much beneath it phylogenetically, — 
hence Klaatech'’s derivation of the 
human from the Lemur foot is not to 
be approved, Certain peculiarities 
of the anthropotd foot make it impos- 
sible that it showkl have been in the 
direct line of evolution of the human 
foot, the common ancestral form having 
to ba sought among some of the lower 
types. e. ga the higher Cercopitheridee 
Де Semnopilhecidae nre aide-branch). 
The European foot 1s simply a walking- 
organ and has lost ite original prehenajle 
function which still occura te some ex- 
tent with primitive peoples and children 
where also the mobility of the big toe 
is considerable. At pages 183-208 i4 
given the original more detailed Potish 


(Z. f. Morph. и. Anthro. Stuttgart, 
toro, Xt, 77-00. 1 pl. 1 fg.) Study 
of the markings of the fingers, han 
moles oí the feet, toes of 107 Fola, 
in comparison with the investigation 
of Wilder (Mayas  Anglo-Americans, 
negroes). Schlaginhaufen (Hindus, cte.), 
based on 314 hand, r.120 finger and 136 
aole-prints. The group of Poles is 
probably racially purer than the Anglo- 
Americans and Central Europeans and 
they show a less variability and по ех- 
treme values. The Poles are nearer 
the viii re aee than the Hindus, 
and the palm and sole of the Poles show 
a more * ive" aystem of mark- 
ings than the Anglo-Americans. 


MacAuliife (L.) && Marie (A.) Observa- 


tipn et mensuration de 200 oreilles 4” 
alléné, épileptiques ou idiots. (Bull. 
Soc. d'Anthr. de Paris, roro, vir* s. t, 23- 
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33.) Giveslength-measurementa of both 
ears ol 100 ments] iefectives, with 
records oí "degemerative stigmata." Ar 
cording tó Dra M. and M., the &o-called 
“degenerative stigmata" (here auricular 
C d in about the sure 
aie ark oly the general population 
in Ше mental deíectives here 
iind WE the exception ol a few 
things such aa derivation of the superior 
posterior lobe, convex folds of antihelix, 
Hia'a supertragintan tubercle, absence o2 
effacement of the superior fold of the 
antihelix. Idiots present по more 
than other mental defectives. 


op ' at the 
Boston Meeting, with I 





Section H. (Science, N. Ys 1010, м. | 


&., XXXI, 350—154.) Réumés ol papers 
by Sapir, Moorehead, Н 


Monná (Man.), Huron moose-hair em- 
Totemism, Myth of Seven 


broldery. 
—— Anth: at the Boston Мейо 
with . the American . 


for 1000. 
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---- WNano-infantilisme et folie, 





ІН. 6.13, ІОІО 


the forest of Hialuw cea дна) 


Marie (A.) Note sur la mesure de la 
taille chez lea 


lea aliénés. (Boll. Soc. d' 
Anthr, de Paris, 1909, ¥" &, х, 97-100, 
11g) Gives general reeolis of meas- 
urements of stature of 1,500 individuals 
suffering from general paralysis, mental 
al various aorta — munias, 
néuroeéem, alcoholism, etc.; from the 
department of the Stine, The low 
averages of height occur in those sui- 
fering from congenital psychoses (here, 
too, the minimum nnd the maximum 
individual heighta were found) and 
exotoxic paychoses. Га the cases ol 
Koen E сач functional pay- 
choses, general paniya; etc., кунар 


and glantism occur often In combination 
with arrested cerebral cine ibid. 
à fgs) Discusses. nano-in- 
іш relation to idiocy and 
other mental «defects ond diseases. 
Dr M. recognizes three varieties of 
nanism or dwarfsm: т. Pure nanism 
with relative perfection of reduce] 
forms and proportions; 2, Naniam and 
infantiliam due to skeletal deformities; 
3. Manim and infantilism due to 
distrophy (total, local), The African 
pigmies are ethnic ty pes of DEN 
The пашт of the degenerate ін 
the permanence oí an infantile 
condition through which all normal 
individunis pass" —— The theories of 
various writers (Apert, Marian, Meige. 
P EUM UN At p. ror із 
ena photograph of 4 dwarfs in: one 
German family observed by the author. 


101-113. 


---- Gigantiame et folie. (Ibid., r13- 


prolonged. 
Mausser (O.) Zur Psychologie der Sob 


daten. (Globus, Brnschwg., 1010,x cvi, 
101-104. 125-12%.)) Gives texts of 
6 letters from. soldiers’ notebooks, 
Also texta of the soldiers" "Vater-Unser 
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und Ave Maria,” the soldiers’ “Stations 
of the Cross" the Munich soldiers’ 
“Litany,” Regensburg soldiers ""Lit- 
any," "Recruit-life," "Auction," ete. 
all dating E 1907-1908. The 
paredying of relig documents is one 
of the interesting psychological паресія 
of military life and its 
Magee (R. M.) Mythologische Studien 
us der neuesten Zeit. — (A. f, Religsw., 
Eon: тота, жіп, z70-200.) Treats of 
the mythopoeic phenomena of present- 
day man, "Three types are recognized, 
In the nursery, among religious fanatics, 
and among the political, social, and 
acientific «dreams, reil ond surprising 
analogies with myth-creations are to 
be found. Fancy of ne реси; 
growth of sects around central орла, 
aclentific myths fe. g. “cule te older 
than myth"), myths of devotional 
origin, "secing things." cult-phenomena 
arising out of ecstasy, mythic clement 
in аана mystic and mythic 
factors in religious founders and saints 
and imitation of such, Messianic 
longing, Visions of Swedenborg: etc.. 
"learned legenda," meditation-mytha, 
coemiogonic myths, mythology of mod- 
ern science (e. g. in philology), etc... are 
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discussed. 
Mochi (AJ) Collezioni antropologiche ed | 


fiche della Città di Milano. 
(A. p. l'Antrop., Firenze, 1909, XXXIX, 
121944, 3 fev.) Brief account of the 
material ln the Municl- 
Ба Museum of Natural History iri 
Milan (200 plaster-caste of heads and 
skulle of celebrated men, due to " 
disciple of Gall; crania from vario 
parts of the globe, including a a 
or so American Indian; шапу models 
of cranta; ethnographic: 
fine ones from America). At p. 139 
are given the measurements of a Lapp, 
2 Arah, a Dinka, a Danikall, and an 
Abyssinian skull, In the Archeologic 
and Artistic Museum of the Castello 
тебене ne ethnografico 
material; likewise ап eneolithic and 
some Gallo-Roman skeletons. Im the 
house of the Counts Turati is the col- 
lection mode in. 1346-1848 by the MI- 
lanese traveler G. Osculati, partly 





Napo ed il Fiume delle Amacsosti (мі- 


lano, 1854). 
de Mortillet (A.) Le travall de la pierre 


aux temps préhistoriques. (R. de 
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l'Éc. d'Anthr. de Parla, 1910, XX, 1-23. 
41-51, 18 fg&.) Treats of the working 
of stone for implements, etc, in pre- 
historic times, The various methods 
employed are discussed with some 
detail: Cracking and bursting by means 
ól exposure lo the heat of fire (Anda- 
manes obtain in this way flakes of 
quartz; experiments of the Abbé 
Bourgeois and, recently of de Mortillet; 
prehistoric man of Thenay may have 
used this method), &ercussion of various 
sorts (usi in the Puy-Courny epoch; 
experiments of Carl Haake), pressure 
(5оіштейп epoch; Asters ора) 
obsidian blades by this means; Fue- 
gian glass mrrow-hrards, etc.), "biting" 
(used for crystalline rocks, etc; Roben- 
hausen epoch). sowisg (common іп 
Robenhausen epoch; known to Aus 
tralinns, etc.), pelihiwg of two sorts 
ineolithie period i Europe, but. known 
to many primitive peoples elsewhere), 
boring of two sorts (begine with neolithic 
period. in Europe; known to many 
primitive people elsewhere). 


Mueller (A.) Die füni typischen Profil- 
eugeborenen 


Kurven des Schüdela der М. 
und ihre Beziehungen zum Geburtsluuf 
und rur Kopílorm der Érwachsenen. 
(А. L Anthrop, Brnschwg. тото, 
М. Р., їХ, 53-63, 2 pl.) Treats of the 
5 typical profile-curves of the skull of 
new-born children and their relation 
to birth and to the cranial form ol 
adulta. The § types are: occipital, 
vertical, sincipital, frontal, and facial. 
The basal form of cranium, according 
ta Dr M., is "an avoid of r3 to £4 cm. in 
length 8 to 9 cm. ín breadth. and 7 to 
B cm. In height; thia shape being most 
favorable for passage through the 
pelvis. The head born in position of 
type 1 leads to acrocephaly ; type 3 
produces a skull with lengthened rE 
put-bregma diameter; type 3 (rare) is 
unfavorable for the ovold form and the 
fronto-suboccipltal diameter ia im- 
creased; type 4 le characterized by 
increase of the fronto-cccipital diam- 
eter. The relations of the birth- 
mechanism to skull-iorm have been 
considered ш detail by the author in 
his ptM in the Arckie f. Gynäkologie, 


uter bu Note sulla divisione an- 


omala de] [metere eon Hhustraziont di 


Alter general discussion with reference 
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to previous investigations, describes 
and її cases of anomalous 
division of the malar bone. As to 
the prevalence of these anomalies 
according to tace, sex. and social 
clases, much difference of opinion and 
doubt exist. — The percentage. attrib- 
is to the Japanese in probably far 
too great. — Some have seen in thie 
anomaly of the malar bone a regressive 
or atavistic character. Üme reasonable 
acc the cause of division 
іп the origin of the malar bone from 
Д: ion. 


and critique of the article of Dr 
Pokorny on the King Arthur legend as 
a myth of the cuckoo-hero., Ог Ра 
views are altogether re}ecterl. 
— How. far is the lore of the folk 
raclal? (bid. 379-384.) "n 
that we must ` ‘geek for the remains of 
what is rackilly distinctive among the 
artistic rather than among the 
elements of the lore of the folk.” From 
the lore of the [nlk alone. e. g. we co 
not safely кч the Scandinavian settle- 
ments of the ọtb-rith centuries in 
сват iS.) Kin Beitrag exakten 
їшї 
Bestimmungdes Inion. — (A. f, Anthrop. 
Brnschwg. I010. N. F, IX, 16-02. 4 
iga) Discusses the exact determina- 
tion of the inion. (Kluntsch, Schwalbe, 
Broca. Le Double, Martin, Merkel, 
etc. Mis O. holds that. "the inion 
ls the point af union of the lineae nuchae 
superiores in the median sagittal plane,” 
Le, "at the middle of tle taberculum 


Palmer (A. &) ou in sword-lore. 
(Niset. Cent, Lond., 1910. 545-557.) 

wh Auld Muffy, Old Harry, Old 
Nick, Old Scratch, “deep па 


(Gerrull, ais) Heckleburnie," "go to 
Hummer," "Jenny Greenteeth," " Rogeri 


еа 
"their errors ete.: 
Sen 
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education ie strenuousiy advocated; 
the views of Alimena, who holds that 
the feeling for punishing offenders 
ir m "protective feeling," socially ef- 
fective,—thue both the biological and 
the reformative schools are deceived in 
looking at punishment only in its 
relations with the criminal, There is a 
difference between normal and abnormal 
eriminala; there are ulso abnormals who 
are not criminals and criminals who are 
not abnormals. According to Dr P. 
both schools are right in a way, but the 
n of rightness belonging to 
cub has not yet been determined. 


Pastor СҮ. ) Die Musik der Naturvülker 


und die Aníünge der euro 
Musik.  (Z. f. Ethnil., Berlin, 1910, 
хілі, 655-675.) Treats of the music 
of primitive peoples (there là a 1hreefold 
stratification: murale w magic, devel- 
oped ina : tle epoch; music 

ae rhythm, developed in an already 
advanced epoch of social division,— 
war and hunting, or labor songs; 
music as melody, developed fust in 
contact with peoples of higher culture); 
prehistoric European music (trumpets, 
horna, lyres. ctc); musical sense ól 
early Christian church, ete.; origin. of 
multiple-voiced music (made itsway in 
Europe against the church and not 
through its help), According to Р... no 
uniniluenced primitive people was able 
to rise above a certain degree of hori- 
zontal two-grade music. The decisive 
step wae taken by Europe and by the 
race dominating the North, with their 
freer and broader outlook upon the 
world,—to this we owe the beginnings 
ol. our European music. A. clearer 
mental atmosphere there caused the 
freedom of the solar cult to rise out 
of the dull colt of the dead formerly 
prevailing; out of the cave-cult of the 
south with iti lower races arose In 
the North a cult. oí. tbe mountains. 
In primitive times music was bond, 
with the culture-bearing race of the 
North it became free. 


Péladan (—) Théorle plastique de Гап- 


drogyne. (Mercure de Paris, toro, 
LXXXIV, 634-651.) Discusses the 
androgynous concept im sculpture, — 

the esthetic problem was to (use into 
one type the young man and the young 
woman —in Segahi erby Christian 
Europe. the Renaissance, ete; Christi- 
anity was “m reaction of the Aryan and 
Occidental genius against Asiatic cor- 
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ruption.” The purity of the androg- | 


nous figure pleased Christian «Мая Гу 
freed from the vice and immoralities 
of Rome. The androgyne ia the flower 
ol humanity and is truly archetypal. 
Peters (J. FP.) ©. Haney Bey. (Rec. of 
Past. Wash, 1910, 1X, 176-181, 3 fus.) 
Brief account of the Hie and activities 
of Hamdy Bey (son of Edbem Pasha), 
who died February 24. того, having 
been since 1881 Director of the Im- 
peral Moenum- at Stamb. 
Piéron (H.) Les méthodes lconometri- 
ques dans I'é étude de la: genise psycho- 
sociale Че ia simtunire. — (Bull. Soc. 
d'Anithr. de Paris 1910, vi* &,, 1. 122—- 
127.) Based chiefly on J. Тагала 
Recherches war les Proportions duns la 
Slatuaire rene da xii tiède (Paria. 
1909, pp. 108) in which the chief 
anthropometric data have been studied 
on 300 statues, and a new “science” of 
“tonomeiry developed, Laran's 
results indicate the extraordinary vari- 
ability (sometime: almost “anarchy'’) 
of the so-called “canons” (t. g- of the 
number ol “heaga” in the statur). 
"Spirit ualization" had led to the dimin- 
ution of the size of the head in figures 
of saints, archangels, the elect. etc.; 
gallantry has had the same effect with. 
respect to women. M. Laran con- 
chaded that: a) In proportion to height, 
the head o£ a statue is smaller according 
as the height is greater; b) when the 
dimensions of a igure are made to vary, 
the height of the head varies much more 
slowly than the total height of the 
ae М. Р. notes that this law bolis 
ч also, the shorter 
d boa hurts a geüportionstély 
greater hend, — M. Larun's statue-data 
proportion of heads in total 
Бағы varying from 4 to 1014. that 
of the French Schools being 79$. The 


influences of Individuals nd of society | 


are clearly revealed, “Statues of one 
artist, oí one school, of one epoch, of 
one and the same iconographic and 
monumental significance. On the 
same monument two statues or two 
artists differ more than two statues by 
one artist on. two distant monuments; 
and likewise with different. schools, 

Pinard (5) Quelques précisions sur la 
méthode comparée. (Anthropos. St 
Gabrel-Midling. 1910, V. 534-558.) 
Discusses the comparative method in 


the study of religion, ete. Шексир; | 


the nomen- 


hierology, hierosophy, іп 
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clature af Goblet d'Alviella), Princi- 
ples of uniformity, originality, primacy, 


unity are consid 


Preuss (K. T.) Religionen der Natürv ül- 


ker 1906-1909. Allgemeinen — (A. f. 
Religsw.. Lprg. тото. Xit 398—465.) 
Reviews and critiques of works ilealing 
with the general question of the religion 
of primitive peoples, fundamental 
problema, customs, ceremonies, miter- 
ial culture in relation to religion. ete. 
Works by Foucart and Goblet d'At- 
viella (comparative method), Wundt 
(myth and religion. pp. 402-413). 
Jevons, Achelia, Meyer, Lehmann, 
Hartmann, Marett. Wissler ({Black- 
fect), Wierkandt (magic am! religion), 
Crawley (idea of the soul), Combarieu 
(music and magic), Hofechlaeger (thera- 
peutic), Laach (the oath), Frazer 
(kingship), Bethe (Doric paldophily), 
van Gennep ("rites de passage"), Kunze 
(sacrifice), Seligmann ("evil eye”). 
Hertz (right hand), Dick (twitching# of 
limbs, éte.). Hahn (agriculture), Müc- 
culloch ("childhood of fiction"), AbD- 
mhaim and Rank (Freudian views of 
myths and dreata), Siecke [attributes 
of deities), Lessmann (ponen. 


ety of Washington. (Amer. абер. 
Lancaster, Fa., 1916, N. S.. XIL 75-86.) ) 


Puccioni (N.) Muneo Nazionale di An- 


tropologio « Etnologia in Firenee. Le 
collezioni Antropologiche. (А. f. 
Antrop. Firenze, 1909, XXXIX, 265- 
273. Notes on the anthrepological 
collections (crania, parts of ckeletons, 
models, ete.) in the National Anthro- 
pological and Ethnological Museum 
in Florence. Europe is represented by 
268 prehistoric, ancient, and medieval 
[talian cranii, 1.434 modern Паһап 
and 223 non-ltalian; Africa by 108 
cranin, Asia by 285, Oceania by $74 and 
America by 472 (Eakimo 3, California 
8, Haida 3,. Chinook tz, Apache 2, 
Tarahumare 3. Mound-buildere 1, 
Mexico 4. Ecumdor 1. Colombia 5, 
Bolivia t, Brazil 4. Gran Chaco 0. 
Pampas 14, Chile o,. Patagonia 12. 

Fueégia 21. ancient Peru 200, Calchaqui 
о. The Museum contains alao aeveral 
caste and models chiefly of Papuans, 


‘American Todians, etc,. many models 


е human hands and [eet, rodels, etc, 

ol anthropoids specimens of hair. à 
series of skull illustrating fetal develop. 
ment, and other series showing sexual 
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Read (С. Н) Enrico 
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morphogeny (їп 
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| proportiotes du corpa. 
Droit, Paria, 1910, XLVI, 683-689, 
im as Sketches history of aubject,— 
of Charpey (1392-1908), Manouv- 
rier а ipod Regnault (1903). Lati- 
form Кта types ri Te 
parte and organe correspo uie 


picion. (R. d. Ét. Ethnogr. et Sociol., 
Paris, 1909. 1, 374-376.) 
"demonstration" by the 


Reinach (A. J.) Sur lorigine da coq. 
(L'Anthropologie, Ра 1910, XXI, 
15-38) — Discusses the figure of the 
cock om coins found in ancient Ar- 
temiala, possibly not Lydian but 
Ephesian, since it appears on coina 
f Ephesus as well, — Mentlon of the 


through the Persians (cf. the sacred 
bird of Mazdeistm), by way of Lydia, 
about the beginning of the 6th century. 
The Cretan coins oí Phaistos, with 
figures of the cock and the god-name 
Wechanos, belonging to a people al 
Etruscan affiliations lead R. to attribute 


appearance of | 
Lusion of five cock kind Rh cult ar Су», 
Lycia and Lydia" See also —— 
келе Ги сі ос significatione galli in 

religionibus el artibus (Góttingen, 1887) 
and D. G. Hogarth's The Archaic 
Artemisia (London, 1908), 

Rivet (P.) Recherches sur le prognath- 
lam, iL — (lbid. 505-518.) Gives 
resulta of the study of the naso-alveolo- 
basilar angle in 5,615 human, 151 
anthropoll, amil 334 simian skulls. In 
siminns and anthropoidy prognathiam 
ану Jea Én the young than in 
the adult; in the simians great variety 
exista within the same family or apecies; 
the orang, gorilla, and chimpanzee 
females are pms ay less prog- 
the gorilla and the orang. In man 
prógoathin so dese le the the child and in 
the aged than in the adult; but there 
appears to be no regular or marked 
variation according to sex: p 
is probably not nt all, or very little, 
connected with the general form of the 
M m e Im AFROS it may be that 
in a general fashion the moet marked 
PUER M a іп skulls em 
ia more allied арра асе cathe arthog 
mathimm to chamaeprosopy, but long 
und short faces alike may be found 
among very prognathous groups of 
wer stubs t pelo тивно р 





pem 1 method of guilt os re- | Roth (E) Der bine В 


Brnschwg. r9r0, xcvi, 80-81.) R& 
‚шп. the data in S. Seligmann's 
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monograph on the "evil eye,"— Der 
Мәз Blick (2 Bele. Berlin, 909). The 
belief in the “evil eye” is ancient and 
world-wide, Animals are not +o often 
credited with it as man. — Innumerable 
effecta ure attributed to it and the 
charms against it are legion. When the 
eye came to be regarded a2 the seat of 
the soul many things that had nothing 
whatever originally to do with that 
falk-thought, were. gradually attached 
toit. The “evil eye” representa mis- 
understocd anatomical, physiological, 
and physical observation of human and 
animal eyes, unexplained experiences 
M human ard animal lile, suggestion, 


Sabre (M.) Pieter Breugel en de foik- 
lore.  (Volkskunde, Gant, 1010. XXI, 
03-95.) Treats of the folk-lore value 
of the works of P. Breugel for the study 
of the rith century. Іп 1907 was 
published К. v. Bastelaer and G. H. de 
Loos Peter Breugel, l'ancien, som 


(Ibid., 02454 Treats of the hare 
in folk-lore (among Algonkian Indiana, 
ancient Egyptians, Celts. Hebrews. 
Aztecs, Hottentota, Teutonic p 
French, Basutos, proverbs, legends, 
etc.) Hare ая deity, tabu animal, 
totem, hare in moon and moon-apots, 
hare-lip, cowardice and cunning of hare 
in beast-fables and animal-tales, hare- 
blood ns medicine, hare in folk-medi- 
rime, coagulum: leporimun— (haselpruit). 
eating hare-fleah to gain beauty, change 
of вех nma well as color attributed to 
the hare. | 

— Duifje en Willemijntje — (Ibid. 
155.) Note on the saying common in 
Bruges, "Ze komen overeen lijk Dui je 
ren Willemientje." These two per- 
sonages fgure іа a Dutch folk-book 
Duyfkens em. Willemymkema Pelgrimagie 
ісі harea beminden binnen Jerusalim 
(oldest edition, Antwerp. 1627) by 
Boetius À Bolswert. |. A French edition 
of 1734 bears the title Le Pürrinage 
de dawr soeurt (Colwmmbelle e Volon- 
Lairelle vers leur Bien-Aymé en Cili de 


Jerusalem 
Saintyves (P.) Talismans et reliques 
tombés du elek, (R.d. Ér, Ethnogr. 
et Sociol, Paris, i909, it, 175-192.) 
Trenta of talismans and relics “fallen 
from the sky": а (sacred stones 
of the Semites, beilh-d, thunderbolts), 
gemmae ceraumiaein the ancient world 





from Europe to India; fossils regarded 
as thunderbolte (belemnites; the Spar- 
tam thrasydile); ootural “sports” 
thought to be ol celestial origin; pre- 
historic stone weapons and Impi- 
mente axe& etc. looked upon by the 
ignorant ms "thunder-ctones," etei 
kiola, fallen. from. the aky (Холна, 
palladía, diopeles stntues, etc). 


Sapper (K.) Einige Bemerkungen über 


primitiven Felibau. (Globus, | Brn- 
schwg. 1910, XCVIL 345-347.) 5. 
regards "digging-stick cultivatlon'" amd 
"plant-stick cultivation" (two distinct 
forms, the one in the South. Pacific, 
the other among the Indians of Central 
America) as lower forma beneath the 
higher form ol "hoe-culture" (Hahn). 
He hokis also to his view of the in- 
vention and maintenance of agriculture 
in C. America by men. 


Sawalischin (Marie) Uber Gesichtsin- 


dices. = (A. f. Anthrop., BR RE 
1969, X. Р. WHE. 298-307, 6 [gx) 
Gives resulta of study of facial indices 
im rzr skulla (rp Papunn, 25 Battak, 

s Fuegian, 20 Usa, 35 Egyptian amd 27 
Sim) in the Anthropological Museum 
of the University of Zürlch.—4 vari- 
eties each of total and upper facial 
index are discussed, aiso formulae for 
reckoning facial] indices of the skull 
irom those of the living subject. Мо 
agreement in the groupings of the total 
and upper facial indices of various 
authors existed) hitherto. No marked 
correlation between the total amd upper 
facta! indices. The measurement- 
points of the Virchow index for facial 
width disqualify it in the com 


: parison. 
Schmidt. (W.) L'origine Ше ГШЕе de 


Diéeu.  (Anthropos 5t Gabriel-Mad- 
ling, 1010. IV. I075-1001: t9IO, V, 211- 
#45.) Discusses theories of [От С. Т. 
Креми on origin of religion and art; 
Lehmann on religion and magic 
А Vierkandt on beginnings of ae 
and magic; E. S Hartland on early 
religion. Also résumés results of 
criticiam of "magic" throry of religion 
(Father 5. gives King ts the credit of 
having best demonstrated the origin 
of magic Oper socalled, L e., irom 
the aspect of new, strange things). An- 
other cause of "magic" ia represented by 
Hubert and Mauss to be the deeply felt 
social need, Marett and Vierkandt 
have pointed out the importance аз 
& fecund source of magic ideas of the 
external movements of the body pro- 
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Entwicklingsgeschichte dea Men- 
when" — (Globus, Brrschwg. того, 
XCwviH, $1-560.) Résumé and critique 
of Father Schmidt's book on Die 
Зинин der — Pygmürnvilker ін der 
Entwicklungsgeschichte dex Menschen 
(Stuttgart, 1010, рр. 300). Schwalbe 
doce not believe in the unity of the 
African anil Asiatic plgmies, or that 
brachycephaly ia an absolnte charac- 
teristic of the pigmies (thia would mot 
agree with the inlantile-lorm theory, 
as Schwalbe notes), or that the pigmy 
culture is “homogeneous,” of that they 
all have ideas ol à eupreme being. 

Sehwerr iF.) Untersuchungen Uber das 
Verhültnis von. Frontal-, Parletal- und 
Oeccipitalarhne zur Schüdelbasislünge. 
LA. f. Anthirop., Brnschwg., 1510, N. F., 
ік, 50-63, E fg.) Treate-of the relation 
of the frontal, parietal, and : 
perves tò the length ol the basis af the 
£kull im man and the anthrapolds. 3 
indice telng obtained! in this way; 
200 human and too monkey skull 
were atudied. None of the anthropoid 
indices was lesa than roo; the youngest 
animals «how the smallest indices, also 
children. The general result shows 
that human and anthropold skulla 
differ much, the former having long. 
the latter short roof bones. Both in 
man and the anthropolds the length of 
the skull-basia grows faster in the 
Course ei development than that of the 
root -Iones. 

|, Sera (G. L.) Sul piano orizzontale del 
irano (A. p. l'Antrop., Firenze, 1910. 
XL-, 19743. 11 Гн. Bib 3 According to 
5. | rewerch must deal 
exclusively with the problem of the 
production of the different. adult forms 
on the basis of the mechanics of ero- 
tution.” The idea of the horizontal 
plane of the sk uM (the various methods, 


ceeding from. the vivecity of intemal 
Seitaiinns. Father S. maintain that 
the normal ami] not the "magic cou | 
ality comes first and suffices io èx- 
plain the aha аер ethnographic | 
and prehistoric fact& in question. — This | 
monograph by Father Schmidt on the 
origin of the len el God haa been m | 
printed їп > Lorigine de Uidir 
de Dim. P de Jistorico-critique a 
mihi (Vienne, 1910, pp. xiii зто), 
Behrader (O.) — Begraben uml Verbren- 
mm im Lichte der Religione- und 
Kulturgeschichte. — (Mitt. d. Schles. 
Кува. |. Volksk., Breslau, 1915, хи, 
48-73.) Treats оғ рагу and cre- 
mention fron the point of view of re- 
Патоп атиі зис ны» Burial with 
property amd grave-giíts (in parts of 
white Rusia today | pgrave-gilta . aie 
mill buried with the dead), burial of 
horses, slaves. wives or concubines. 
death feasts and funeral meals, memor- 
ial ceremonies, abandonment of house 
in which death took place. cairns, 
monuments, graves, megalithe, mounds, 
bie for the dead, potion in which 
соғрас i» buried (knee-elbow. etc.), 
toilet of the dead, une nni arrangement 
af coffin and contenta, "desth«trees" 


first, then лептона) Бае онно, 
бна паа а тері 
fame, burning up of property and fun- 
eral-gifte borineration of children mot 
common, buming of corpses in the 
grave, іптеінгіз! жғн! імі-штия (ап- 
alogy rideo house and tomb, иы; 
& i of opinion that cremation із 
rire. in: Germany today. See 
further оп thie subject the author's 
Reallexihon der Tedog, Altertamskunds 
(Strassburg, 107) and his arücle on 
Aryan Religion tn Hastings’ Encyclo- 

rdis of Religion awd Ethics, vol. tt., 
Mx This interesting addres: has 
been reprinted in pamphlet-Form | Bres- 
Ба, тото, pp. 31). 

Duivelenamen. (Volks- 

"kunde, Gent, 1010. XX1 $-7.) Notes 
on folk-names of the devil: Zwuri 
Hennecke. duker, ier duker, etc. 





of movements in the orbit does not 
invalidate the. "bi-orbital plane," 
the orientation of the skull can із " 
accomplished by improving ami per- 
fectimg the technique of Broca. — 
—— L'attowle controversin өш pall- 
Emiano е fmmonogenlaemo іп Italia. 
(Ibid. py-108.) — Treat» ol the con- 
troversy concerming  polygeny and 
maonóogeny in E M the 


Schwalbe (G.) FP. W.Schmidt's "Arbeit writings of 
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the protagonista of thess two views. 
rii ion tea 'neomonogenist": Sergi 
secks new to establish 4 human species: 
Archranikrogus (bere belongs Ame- 
ghinos H. Pampaeus), Paleanthropus 
СН. Auropazws of Н. Primigenius), 
Notounthropus (H. Afer), Heoanthro- 
pus (A. Asioticns). 


——  Ausirmloilismo e reamlertaloid- 


ипо, — (Ibid. 189-202, 2 pl. 3 iga.) 
Dicuss the question af the resemi- 
blances of the Neandertal type of 
cranium with that ol the meaern 
Australian aborigines. S. holda thar 
the Neandertalpid is reallé "Australoid" 
іп He — characteristic — features; —the 
Neundertal skull itself i3 à more speclal- 
ized type. — "Australoklism" may be 
partial or complete, involving al] the 
skull or limited tu some trait of the 
face or of the cranium, — Australoid 
akulls may turn up with a certain 
frequency in leolated reglans of Sardinia 
and continental Italy. Three auch 
akulla (one from Roceusecea іп the 
province of Caserta, the second from 
the lalund of Liri, the third a Sardinian 
skull) are described by S.—there are 
also notes on two others. §. comelilers 
Australoidiem to be “morphological 
ataviam," a form of reversion in Euro 


pean dolichocephaly. 

бійге (А.) Présence sur une mandibule 
de gorille d'une 4" molaire. (Bull. 
Soc. d'Anthr. de Paris, 1909, v" &. X, 
Br-Bz.) Briefly describes occurrence 
of a fourth molar (rare in both man and 
anthropoids) in the jaw of a female 
woriila belonging to the Museum of 
the Ecole W' Anthropologie, Paris. 

эү. J.) Paleolithic races and their 
тын representatives, J]. (Scient. 
Progr. Lond. 1909, it 500-513.) 
Treats of early pleistocene man and the 
Tasmanians (pre-Chellean man a state 
ol culture "was not far removed from 
that of the now. ae Tasmanians), 
and lower paleolithic man (Strepyian. 
Chellean, — Acheulean, — Mouisteriun a 
stages), Evidence pointe to xien- 
Blon.of a primitive. race allie] to the 
Australian. over a great part oj the 


old world. 

(Amer. Anthrop., Wash. 1910. м. 
5. XH, 344-344.) | 

teinmetz (5. R.) Eine Berichtigung zu 
Eduard Hahns — Aulsatz — "Niederer 
Ackerbau oder Hackbau." — (Globus, 
Brnsehwg.  igro,  Xcvin, — 66-53.) 
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Points eut that H. Sehurtz was not 
the firet predecessor of. Hahn to attrib 
ute. the invention of agriculture tà 
women. Von den 5reinen in 1894 amd 
Mason in 1895 were before im, and 
anterior to them Lippert in. 1886. 5. 
also noted that the sex division of 
Шын іп the explanation of (amily- 
forms has not been so neglected by 
ethnologists ns Hahn has stated, 
Wachstum und Pro- 
portionen des Menschen vor uml nach 
der Geburt. LA. E. Anthrop., Hrnachwg.; 
1909. *, F. үш, 287-207, 8 fga) 
Treate of height, weight. and propor- 
tions of the body irom early fetal life 
(earliest noted — human embryo із 
6,015 cm. long) to adult age with dia- 
grams illustrating increase, etc. The 
ripe letus has a length of 4 head-helghta 
Or $0 cm., amd à weight of 3000 gt. 
ШІ) De Matthine Much. 


Srombathy 
UMItt; d; Antlirop. Ges. in Wien, roro, 


XL, 48-50.) Brief account of lie, 
scientific activities, and publications of 
the archeologist M. Much (1532- 
1909), who pal special. attention to 
Teutonicand European Aryan prehis- 


tory. 
Tiuber (C.) 9 Die Ureprache und ihre 
Entwicklung. (Globus, Brnaschwg.. 


giù XEL 277-282.) Dr T. mrke to 
trace the Indo-Germanic tongues hack 
to m few roota fond after thar ta die 
cower the primitive language from 
which all others have sprung), His 4 
primitive roota of Indao-Germanic are 
"ma vowel" (liquid food), whence 
all soris oí words from шыта to 
Meirmung: p-sound 4-2 vowel (solid Food) 
words оГ the type oí Latin міні! 
(bread), Papo, Latin pater. and such as 
Flamme, Bint, cte, with subsidiary 
root bar (cave, "hiding place); w-a 
vowel. (atmospheric Huid); wordas like 
Маз, Mein Sechwee (snow: Lat. mix), 
ew (new), Nachi etċ; teound-+a 
vowel (месн), днее, јами, ШүЙен, iun 
(do) ,L.. domus, etc.; 1- (ог ғ-) ound-ka 
vowel (food and drinking- place), Lock 
(Lat. lacus), Lud, Lippe, rimmmm, L. 
ritur, Greek rico, etc. : k-a0und -Fa vowel 
foniinal-workd), Anh, Kalb. l. caper, 
Hait. Höhle. kiss, Hani, ete These 
aume ideas are expresses in the author's 
recent book Orinamin wad Sprack- 
wisemichayh —Ursprache mmd Begrifi- 
entiiekiung (Zürich, 1908). Or T. alap 
believes that. Basque, Etruscan, Li- 
guran and Pelosginn are “the last 
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Naturelle was created by decree of the 
National Assembly. Thechair of human 
anatomy ‘was соми afterward by 
A. Portal (until 18323), M. J. P. Flout- 
ens (1832-1805). In 1838 the title 
ol the chair was changed to "anatomy 
and the natural history of man,” and 
was occupied by E. Ri A. Serres (1838— 
1855). In 31855 the chair was renamed 
"Anthropology" and ite occupants 
since have been J. L. A. de D 
фе Bréau (1855-1502), Т. 1. E. Hamy 
(1892-1009) nnd R. Verneau (1909). 
Am account cd DE AU 

in particular is given (pp. 270-278). 
Virchow (H.) Bericht über dem Stand 
der Rudolf Virchow-Stiftung fiir das 
Jalir оо). (2.1. Ethnol., Berlin, гооо, 
Xii, g56-o61.) Report om activities, 
etc. of the Rudoll Virchow E 

tion [or 19). The investigations of 
Gaupp (China and Manchuria), Fro- 
| OW. Africa) 


posta of the Ural-Altaians ere they 
were driven from Europe.” 

| H.) Tbe psychology of 
the tool-using faculty. ^ (Dental Cos- 
mos 1910, Repr, pp. 1-7.) Discusses 
nbsence umong animals of ratinnal use 
of tools and weapons; man's use oí 
tools and русс emergence colnci- 
dent; man's evolution due to trer- 
restrial habits and omnivorous dict; 
evolution of man's thinking powers 
ooinckient with increase of manual 
skill; attificial. shaping of natural 
substances into tools and weapons aa 
completing man's evolution; the tool- 
using faculty the main factor in lirman 


evolution, 

Valette (P.) Le Dieu Soleil et la (&te ie 
Мой (Bibl, Univ. et Rev. Suisse. 
Lausanne, ro10, LVIL 71-06.) Com- 
pares heathen and Christian rite: of 
Christmas, Christianity “celebrates 
at this time the birth of the divine 
child and the birth of the sun." 

Van der Linden (J.) Discowra. (Volk- 
mkunde, Gert, 1910, XXL 160-163.) 
Address at opening of the National 
Folk-Lore Exhibitien. Ішір тб, 1910. 


Danube and Balkan regiona) were 
ahied. Grants have been made ta 
Hr. Oesten (archeology of Tollense and 
Liepa Lake, Fischer ].). B. Hantzsch 


in the Jubelpark. Brussels (2500 M. for ition, primarily 
Variot iG.) Nigritie — congénitale du са қалса кай hut also ethnological and 
scrotum et hyperpigmentation des | northern Balfin Land), 





livres chez dea enfants nouveau- Hr, Wiegers gin man in Germany), 


petites | 
nés — (Hull, Soc. d'Anthr, de París | 


тош vis. L, 76-77.) Note om caaes 
el congenital dark pigmentation of 
the scrotum (obsrrvation of 4,600 
children gives about 1 in 300, of .33%5) 
in European new-born children, and a 
case of hyperpigmentation of the labia 
mises in a gie oa Such 


"alia coupe to y асва dark 
pigmentation in adulta 

Werneau (Ri) Le professeur Е.-Т» 
Hamy et ss prédécesseurs au Jardin 
des Plantes. (L^ 

1010, ХХІ. 257-270.) Treats ‘al the 
late Prof. Hamy and his predecessors 
at the Jardin dee Plantes (created in 
1533), their. scientific activities. ete. 
1639). F. C. de ia Chambre (1671 after 
1673 titular only), P. Cresse, P. Dionis 
(anatomist, 1680), G, J. du Verney 
(anatomist), P. J. Hunauld {anatomist}, 
1745-1758), 





xp i | ai n 
June 1:793 the Muséum d'Histoire 





— e berz&hlige Skelettstücke (Ері- 


physen) an Händen ind Füssen eines 
Gorila. (fhiii тото, хып, 320-136; 
ISÍgu) Treateol three supernumerary 

epiphyses on the  Piriforms and 
Hamata of the honda and the Navi- 
cularia of the feet of a gorilla from 
Janmie i the Cameroons; also pot- 
aibly a former epiphysia on the fifth 
metataal, _Reference ів. alsa made 


Ed M me. Thek ерисе 
probably doe to mechanical causes. 


——  Muskelmarken am Schüiel. (Ibid., 


638554. 4 ig) Treats of muscle- 
marks on the human skull (Herero, 
Chinese, | negroes, ei potenza 
alic boy, аре, Guayaqui girl 
negro. Egyptian mummy, M em ac 
ros oup tet 

muscles; tbe neck-musclem, гіс.) the 
кекеш tiscies; the muscles of the 


eerie 
Firemre, 1909, XXXIX. Serapij V. 
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belleves that many of the anclent terra- 
gotitas of Crece, Asia Minor, Italy, 
etc. exhibiting deformations of the 
head, аге not caricatures of "sint 
persons, or maski, but are faithful 
representations E subjects known to 
and неп һу the artista,—probably 
racial characters, etc. 
Wake (С. 5.) Unity or plurality of man- 
(Amer. Antig. Salem, Mass, 
1910, ххх, 65-76.) Discusses views of 
M. de Virey (rġor) as revived by Dr 
G. À. Dorsey, Topinand, de Quatre- 
fages, etc. W. concludes that “there 
is no evidence of setions inrportance of 
the dual origin of man; that is of the 
original division of mankind into white 
and black stocks." 


"Waldeyer (W.) Weitere Untersuchungen | 
retromastoidens., 


über den Processus 

(£. f. Ethnol, Berlin, 1910, хац, 316- 
317) Examination of 1224 &kulls in 
various Berlin collections shows that 
the P. r. occurs in ail races, but most 
frequently in Papunn akulla. "The Drei- 
hockerbild'" occurs in 3 Alfuro skulls, 
Tn traces of it may be quite frequent 


Wehrhan (ŒE) M. Olbrich (—.) Die 
Freimaurerel im Volksgiauben, — Eine 
Umfrage. (Mitt. d. Verb. deutschen 
Ver. f. Volak., 1909, Nr. ro, 14-20.) 
Questionnaire on folk-lore of Free- 
masonry; £7 questions and answers 
and résumés of 22 legends, ete.. com 


cerning Freemasons. 

Weinreich (0.) Zum Tod des grossen 
Pom. (A. f, Religew., Lpzg., toro, 
xin, 467-473.) Cites 26 examples of 
the use of the ancient legend of the 
death of Pan (Bigot, r549; Rabelais 
1552} Noë du Fall 1585; Gloms to 
Spensera Shepheard Calender, 1601; 
Abbé Anselm, 1723; Wieland; Pedro 


Moulin, 1568-1658; Oudaans, 1664; 
NEM: 16095 A van Dale, 1653; 
Gottsched, etc. 


Weissenberg (S) Der jüdische Typus. 
(Globua, Brnschwg., t910, XCVIL, 309— 
311, 328—131, 13 fgs.) Treats of 
"Jewish type" — Polish, Galician, 
South Russian, Grosian, Caucasian, 
Хаа еа etc. are considered, 


to the European and to the primitive 

Semitic ls not yet determined. Dr W. 

bolda that the genuine Semitic type 

has been preserved in it» purity by 

the Jomenite Jews. The Jewish type 

la not merely and. solely a. product. of 
envir 


onmernt . 
Werner (A.) The evolution of. agricul- 


бате. (J. Afric. Soc.. Lond., toro, ры 
401-415.) Review and critique 

the views ami theories of E. Hahn m 
his Die КИИНЕ der wirthschafllichen 
Arbei (19008) and Die Enitihung der 
Pflugkuliur (ro09), Miss W. potes 
ihat “mll over the world the results 
of fuller investigations tend to oy 
that the old ‘three stages theory ià 
completely untenable.” Collecting, 
not hunting, was in all probability 
the most primitive mode of gaining a 
living. Hahn sees the origin of work 
Іа the economic activity oí women; the 
digging stick, with it& magic associa- 
lone, may be considered the ancestor 


of the conjuror's S Agriculture, 


invented by women, was largeiy left 
in their care since man thought it oom- 
nected with child-birth, etc., az Rendel 
Harris and others have pointed out. 
Economic ignoring of women resulted 
from. the change from hoe to plough 
culture. Ploughing. according to Dr 
Hahn, originated in à religious cere- 
mony. The cart with wheels came 
from the “sacrificial bowls or cauldron 
mounted on rollers for greater ease in 
them about." There are 
many far-fetched things in Dr Hahn's 
booka, but many brilliant ideas also. 


Wetzel (GJ Ein nener 


1910, N. S. XEXL 171-1895.) Discusses 


powers of vision (essentially equal, 
myopia to be excluded, if. native 


nest (no marked racial differences), 
illinsioms and errors òl judgment (zame 
degree apparent in af widely 
different cultures), "formtest" (when 
fair, no large differences, much over- 
tapping). stage of culture as index of 
ti] emdowment (not mn accurate 

HM of ge acer greatest. part 
of civilization of any generation is 
bequeathed to it, only its own pro 
ductive Increase can hs laid to its 
tien and previ ке; 
size ol а кыы eso acci- 
dental factors important a» a prime 
couse of human progress, sexual selection 
or mating custome more important than 


natural selection), selection. by migra- 


tion,etc. The "lllssory appearance ol 
great racial differences" has bern made 


languages. 
Wight (E. B.) 
great 


museums to to the independent | 





their appropriations 
iy cire саит valnahle work 
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Zachariae (T.) 


Alsberg (M.) 
bewegung in 
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cl investigators unconnected with it- 


atitutions are giten. 
Scheingeburt. (Р. 8, 
Мег. 1. Vaolksk.. Berlin, 1910, хх, 141- 
131.) Treat» oí acts and ceremonies, 
symbolic performances, etc. in imita- 
tion of child-birth and its concomi- 
tants: Lifting irom the ground, placing 
next to one’s naked body or in one's 
clothes, passing through a dresa: ahirt. 
or other article of clothing, putting to 
the breast. laying in the bosom, in 
the inp, on the knees, etc.. making pass 
or crawl through ot handing through a 
door, window, opening of any kind 
ега hollow ML Heli WAP tock =), 
passing through fire, water, ctc. à 
other peendo-genital and regenerational 
gymbolisms, particularly the Hindu 
u Hiranyagarbha rite" Ln. 159-167). or 
"re-birth аа the golden : 





purifiestion 
ete. (pp. orate? 


EUROPE 


Deutschtum und Volks- 
in Deterreich-Ungarn. — (Glo- 
bua, Ernschwg.. 1910, XCVIL, 300-369.) ) 
Treats of the German element 
Austro-Hungary, the movement 4 
races, ete. [n Bohemia the German 
language-area has Increased. during the 
last decade; but in. northerü. Moravia 
and western Austrian Silesia it has lost 
considerably. Fear from decrease 
in the surplus of birtha li the German 
area in the Empire is hardly justified, 
—it is the German towns lying in Slavic 
not the German territories themselves. 


Andree [R.) Ratscher, Klappern und dus 


Verstummen der Karfreitagsglocken. 
(2. d. Ver. i. Volkek.. Berlin, 1910, xx, 
350-264. 14 fgx.) Trents of the ailene- 
ing of bells and the use of noise-making 
apparatus. hand rattles an! clippers el 


etc. In Protestant lands | 
of muting the bella has declined, the 
"Ratschbuben" have disappeared in 
Easter week, lut they ure still remem- 
bered in song and story 


d'Andrian Werburg 1 L'anthropologle 
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en Autriche-Hongrie. (Bull, Soc. 
d'Anthr. de Pari 1010, ҮЙ %. 1, 
341-3521. Acme Hungary. „Мон 
Notes 


gations of the remains af prehistoric 
man,—at Krapina, Brinn, Predmost, 
Lautech, étc, by Gorjanovic-Kram- 
berger, etc. investigations of the 
bronze age in Hungary at Velem-Sent- 
Vids the anthropological activities 
centering in Cracew: the physical 
| studies of Weisbach, 
Matiegkn, etc.; the linguistic work of 
F. Müller, Miklosich, Tomaschek, Hun- 
falvy, etc.; African investigations of 
Holub, Paulitechke, etc.; the linguistic 
and ethnological labors of Father 
Schmidt, editor of Anihropos Онно 
in t907); the extensive researches in 
folk-lore of all kinds (Е. 5. Krauss 
deserved mention here) іп all parts of 
the Empire: the studies of the pessant- 
bouse by Bancalari, Meringer, Bünker, 
Murko, ete. A new journal  Wéeter 
und Sachen, devoted to culture-history 
is shortly to appear 
de Aranzadi m.) De la ^ " en 
Es St Gabriel- 


paña. 
Modling, 19010, V, 775-778.) Argues 
that the absence of a native name for 


forms (father remains in bed for some 
шат with mother amd child, public 


Кай Әлі ХОЛУ 
of N. W. а ооа верас В 
In some cases the father keeps in the 
house for a week. According to Prof, 
de A. the zoutade Is no literary myth. ns 
some have thought. 

——  L'attelagt des boeufs par la tête 
est-() d'origine germanique? (Bull. 
Soc. d'Anthr. de Paris 1905, 5. 
Discusses the dis- 


yokr (e. g. Basque form) is really Tew- 
tonic, lt may be "Alpine." 


Austin (G) A trip around Iceland. (Бо. | 


Wimn. Hampton, Và, 1010, XXXIX, 


529-545. 598-605, 9 fee.) Contains 
Set са Кш. echools, hospitals churches, 


morals, dress and ornament, agricul-— 


ture, fishing, politics, etc. 


Bartels (M.) 


Haudouin (M.) 
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емен.) И Жн Ма П-И. 


хх, 28-40, 60-71, 15 їз.) 
caves investigated in 1899, with de- 
scriptions of human artefacta found 
(borers of great variety and in great 
abundance, scrapers, flint finkes, and 
blades сі various sorts, pierces, 
knives ets) In all 826 borers and 2,227 

| were found. The 
о gives the impression — of 
"Aurignacian put to new uses" The 
cave belongs to the upper Aurignacinn. 
Deutsche Volkstrachten. 
GL. d. Ver. f. Volksi., Berlin, 1910, Xx, 
241-240. 9 ка) — Treata of German 
folk-costume: Sachsen-Altenburg, Ham- 
burg. Upper Bavaria, Hesse, Alsace, 
Württemberg, Haden, etc, — Besides 
local] and geographical groups, Ger- 
man folk-costumes can be divided 
otherwise, e. g. costumes of men anil 
those of women (girls, married womeri, 
widows); everyday and boliday cos 
tumes; Sunday, evening, wediling cos 
tumes, etc.; costumes for various pro- 
fessions and occupations (shepherds are 
herdsmen of the Alps, fiaberwomen of 
Cuxhaven, etc.), Tt is not true, as 
some have , that there are 
really no German ТЕРЕН what 
are thought euch being merely retained 
court or patrician fashions of the ryth 
or 18th centuries. The "Museum für 
deutsche Volkstrachten und Erreug- 
nisse deas Hausgewerbes," founded in 
Berlin in 1:883 hus thos a real raiiom 


ёг. 
Bates (W. NM.) Sculptures from Lake 
Nemi (tints. of Penn. Mus. J,, 


Fhion r010. h TRE 3 [gs.) Notes 
on figures ol Eros bending his bow and 
a youthful faun, the former doubticss 
impired hy the work of Proxiteles. 
Découverte, fouille 
et restauration «d'une allée mégali- 
thique efpulerale avee cercles  péri- 
taphiques aux Tabernaudes, à ne 
d'Yeu, Vendée. — (Bull. Soc d'Anthr 
de Paria; 1919, vi S., 1. 95-130, 4 P. 
4 іре) Treats of the discovery, in- 
westigatlon and restoratlon ol a mega- 
lithic “way” (sepulchrnl) with two 
pentaphic circles, in 1907 at Les Taber- 
naudes, an tbe northweetern end of the 
island ої Yeu in Vendée; history. 
geography, description and architec- 
tonic study, the peritaphic circles, etc. 
ure discussed in detail. This covered 
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ae M d the neolithic period. fauna. The Achulean and Mousterian 


was partly . b Traces of 
perita irure all around it. The 
perth creer are all around it; Th 
exactly па possible. Except a few chips 
of flints no prehistoric remains, bones, 
grave-gifts, etc,, were found in the great 
cavity. From the covered way itself 
were obtained a number òf pebbles, 
fragments of flint, a polished axe, etc. 
it mema that the entire contents af 


эы (ғ) Das Hatndschriftengrchiv 
der Deutachen Kommission der Konlg- 
lichen Preussischen Akademie der Wis- 
acnschaitezg. — (Z. d. V. 1. Volksk., 

Berlin, цо, XX, 311-122.) Notes 


of the Nat f im Paris ond 
Ma XVIF4 of the University of Prague. 
Bensiger (J. C.) Das li- 


(where the warm fauna appears typic- 
ally for the first time) come certainly 
before the last placiai (Wurmian) and 
probably alter the HERR ol ue 


the Magdalenian is recognized. 
Bockenoogen (С, J.) Nederlandsche 
uit de xvi de en bet begin 
der XVIII de ecuw. (Volkskunde, Gent, 
Tord, XI, 7-21.) Mena tales "Van de 





de berzorgte Bruid.” E 

——  Nederlanilsche sprookjes en vertel- 
sels.  (Ibid., 76—78). Two brief tales, 
"Hier is de tijd; waar ls de man?" 

and "Mren moet den duivel niet ver- 
aar E " [rom North Holland. 

— Geparodicerde sermoenen, (ЫЧ. 
101-111, 10-155.) Cites in whole or 
in part її mock-aermons in Dutch 
Irom worka of е тл and 18th 
centuries. 

Bolte (A) Zu dem christlichen Warn- 
ungsbrieíe. — (Z. d. Ver. E. Volek, 
Berlin, того, Xx, 319-321.) Cites a 
copy of “the Christian letter of warn- 
ing." from a colored lithograph (ca. 
1860) from Neuruppin, found in the 
village of Briesen near Cottbus. The 


ub Neuere Sagenliteratur. (ШЫ. 
329-333.) Reviews and critiques сі 


pub 

Bickel’ a DNe deutsche Volkssage Пре. 

1909), F. Ranke'a Die deutschen Volki- 
sagem (München, 1999), Kühnaus 
Schlesisthe Sagen (Lpzg. 1910), de 
Cock and Teirlinck's Brabamisch sag- 
eWbock (Gent, 1009), F. Heinemann'a 
Ин, eic. (Bern. 1910), Nyrop's 
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— Das polnische 


the Tuscan poet A. Vellettl concerning 
Ginevra degli Almieri, and other lit- 
erry uses of this story; Bishop 
M. Bandello's version Gl 1554; numer- 
working over of 


pages 372-373. On pages 374-377 are 
given two versions (onc pros, one in 
verse) of the legend, the first dating 
from the beginning of the 18th century 

Besides the many 


Volkslied. (Ibid., 404-4103) Re- 


nach seinen {шїн Ausdruzksformen 
betrachtet (Lpzg.. 1909). K. Hennig's 
i 73 Kontrafaktur im Jahr- 

(Halle, 1909). 


(Berlin, 1909). W. Jürgensen's Die 
Martinslieder (Breslau, 19010), A. Hart- 
шаппа Ніыгісгізсіе Lieder инд Zeil- 
gedichte (2 Bde. München, 1910), J. P. 
Qlock'a Badischer Liederhort (Karis 
rube, 1010), S. Grollmund's Volks 
lieder сыт dem Катон Solothurn 
(Basel, 1910), С. қаба яра ат, Wat's 

Volkilieder aus der Rheinpfals (Kaiser- 
lautern, 1909), E. H. H. John's Folks- 
Heder und polkstsimiiche Lieder аш 

züchsin 


Камбиз рий Фе Saarbriicker Landes 
briicken, 1909). M. Radczwill's 


olkslieder (Berlin, 1910). A. 
Bonus's Deutsche Weihnacht, Spiel und 
Lied sus oller Zeit (München, 1909). A. 


Zürich, 1909). 

Original des Liedes 
EE ial toa art nbi ‘und бав 
schwedische Lied, ‘Spinn, apinn, Toch- 


--- Neuere Mürchenliteratur. 
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ter, mein.” (Ibid, 210-215.) Adda a 
filth melody beard in 1867 in Stuben- 
dorf, in the Gross-Strehlitz district by 
P. Grosman (see Obermnhl. Heimat, 
Hr 208-210) and compared with the 
Swedish spinner& song, the melody 
ol which is possibly Silesian. 


— —Lhnis Ringlein sprang entzwei (Ibid. 


66-21.) Well-documented study of 
the line in Eihendori'a4 mong “In 
einem kühlen Grunde" (i810). Báva- 
flan, Silegian, French, Russian, Scoot- 
tish, etc, parallels, etc., are cited and 
the dta о the "broken ring" 


atin Ө Какен aus dem Jahre 


1:644. (Ibid, $1-83.) Cites 26 riddles 
in German from a fy 


"deaf printed at 
Bale in 16544. 
(Ibid., 
01-100). Reviews und neta re- 
cent Mürchen literature. CN 
chiel contributions are: Gerould'a 
Grateful Deed Lond., 1008), v- A a 
Теё Spinasagory (Stockholm, 1909), 
Schuster'a Griseldir im der franzdsischen 
Lürraiwr (Tübingen, тоор), Diihn- 
hardt'a ыы Volksmár- 
£u (2 Bde. Lpzg., 1909), Jegeriehner'a 
Am Herdfruer der Seunen (Bern, 1908), 
and Sagem aus dem. Unterwallis (Basel, 
1900), Schiller's Schlesische Volks 
mürchem (Breslau, 1007) Kooop's 
Ostmarkische Sagen, cto (Lisa, 1909), 
Konrad'a MNeuwes Mürchenbuch (Lissa, 
1906), Behrend's. Afürchenichats (Dan- 
zig, 1008), Baltus'as Afürchem aut Osi- 
prenisen (Kattowitz, 1007), Wiers 
Wat Grofmoder кетїї (Jena, 1909), 
y: Harten ш. Henniger's MNiedersüch- 
sische —Volkrmürchem und — Sohneüske 
(Bremen, 1908), Polsteret'a Fulilitaus 
(Wien, 1908), Leroy'a 
Eritels 


(Paris, 1507), Grisanti's 
Usi. € racconti popolari di Tinello 
(Palermo, 1909), Smith's Ancient Tales 
and F apan (Lond., 1908), 


1907), ‘The periodical literature of the 
subject is also well reviewed, 


— —HBilderbogen deu 16. und 17. Jahrhun- 
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deri& (lbid, 183-502.) Treats of 
Mos, ri-15 of liimstrated. iy-leaves of 


the 16th and DR ain | 


eatin Sale al fools, ete. At 

hun e pages 

193-202 ia @ list of. go fly-leaves pub- 
lished hy Paul Fürst o£. Nürnberg and 
hia widow r538-1696. 

Bosson (Mr G. C. Jr) Notes on Nor- 


mamly. Совт. Мар. Маа. 
1010, үн а туба, 5 ae Treats ol 
Caen, F і at e 
he } Dinas (dating 
Romian Congr times), Mont Saint Michel, the 
fast-dizappearing Breton costumes (р. 
319). ete. 

Bourgeois (H.) Elnr Rotini- 


baskiache 
(Ф. 4. am ME ee 
1910; ХҰ; 212-214.) Notes on a це 
"ic of Roland” from the Soule 
country in the French 
from Roncesval 


mor: Gargantua, or Kalewipoeg. 
Қ naiional hero; he ia à sort 


Brandenburg (E) поне aL 


Tu e HC $ fen) Gives 
' t, 311344. 3 
s m B: + Investigations, 
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| Breuil (H.) 


Pyrenees, not 
eo far from ев The hero 
Of this Basque legend, however, resem- | 


İN- S Ez, Toto 


proper, are to be found a whole 
кы ol Asia Minor forms, etc, on 
Italian soil. These passages evidently 
merved not one but various enda. Dr 

B. is of opinion that many "steps" are 

nothing more than conventionalized or 

abbreviated Égures o£ a sitting =; 
The Palatine ana the Tarpelan rock 

' . according to Dr В., 
to use the Turkish word intro- 

duced hy Perrot. 

Sur la présence d'&olithea 

al bar de l'éocéne parisien. — (L'An- 

, Paris, 1910, XXI, 385-408, 
Discusses the question of the 
col coliths at the base of the 
eocene, the aol Bracheux 

(Thanetian) de Helle-Assise, etc. These 

“eooene ео" are represented by 

cylindrical pieces. rogmons oi all sorta, 

fragments, fragments with 
percussion bulbs, ete. These " eolitha" 
areal) probably of natural formation and 

M. l'Abbé B. thinks criterion ol dis 

tinction between real and "pseudo- 

Жыз de "morphologie palto- 

Hithique. I. La transition du туурай 

rien vers l'aurignacien à l'abri . ^ vd 
(Dordogne) et au Moustier. (Rede I 
ü Anthr. de Paris торор, XIX, 320- 
340. t7 fgs.) Discusses the transition In 
fint implements ("coups-de-poing, 
discs, strikers, points, incurved points, 
“awla, notches, scrapers, borera, etc.), 
as exemplified particularly at the rock- 
shelter of Audi and also at Le Moustier, 
(rot: the Mousterian to the Aurig- 
nacian type. 

Brückner (A.) Neuere Arbelten Еш 
aavischen Volkakunde. 1. Polnlach 
umi Böhmisch, 12, 4; Ver. f. Volksk., 
Berlin, 1910. Xx, 215-225.) Revi 
and critique ol recent publications 
concerning Polish und Bohemian folk- 
lore (periodical literature, books, etc.). 
The most important works include 
Dr FP. Dabowsk!s book on Polish 
private law, Prawo prywatne polski 
repart Very ASO recol- 
lectinns, edited by Prof. 5. 
Wepomwienia (2 vols. Cracou, 1909); 
Prof. Zibot's Maurkoli a. Nerim r liter- 
aure  iaroceské (Prag, 1909) and 
several other publications, C. Holas'a 
Ceské naredad ping a tence (Prag. он 
treating of Bohemian folk-songs and 
dances, Prof. V. Flajihans's collection 
of Bohemian proverbs, Cerké prislovi 
(Prag. toog—tore), L- да, Her- 


ТТ fg.) 
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kant nnd Anfüwge der — Südslazen 
(Prag, t910). ete 

Brünner (K.) Bauerntópíerei und volk- 
stümiliche Fayencen, (Ibid., 265-249, 
rog ің”) Treats of peasant cer- 
amis and folk-faleeces a3. represented 
in the Berlin. Musetim, by Germun 


roth centuries: So-called "Jute". or 
“Tatar” pots (made without wheel); 
"Cuamube" pottery (retention of Old 
5lavonic technique апп page Lübeck 
Ышы pottery for offerings at 
.: pottery for baking articles 
used in festivals. etc.; pottery with salt 
and lead glazing and coloring. etc- 
gleve-vesaels: night: and funeral lamps. 
Colored umd ornamented glazed wares: 
Marburg. Bürgel (near Jena). Hunzlau 
(Silesia), Heimberg (ntar Thun), Lang- 
nau (Bern), Offenheim (Alsace), Hund- 
ton (Bavaria), Tirol, Bohemia, Ram- 
bitten (E. — Prussià), Mecklenburg, 
Schleswig-Holstein, Braunschweig. etc. 
The Museum'a "faiemce" specimens 
are [rom the Spreewald, Weizacker, 
Münchgut, Schlewig-Holatein, — etc.; 
aleg pensant. "fasiuces "with tin glaring 
on both sides from Kellinghausen (Hol- 
stein), ЕНІ Lusatia, Alance. Bavaria- 


Burne (C S). Presidential address: The 
value of Er folk-lore in the 
history of culture. Folk-lore. Lond, 
1910, XXL I4-4r.) Notes the im- 
portance and interest of children's 
games m, exemplifying ee in 
culture, the need of studying difer- 
ences a5 well aa likenesses and similar- 


oí "Garland Day"), the character oí 
Ше clic euo ЖЕ Сайра Ш-Н 


to Blenheim Park, According 
to Miss B. “European an folklore is the 


between savagery on the one side and 
colture on the other," and “now we 
тесі, io. йу: Шыгореыу жила 49 
understand the developments of sav- 
age customs, jint as thirty years ago 


Busse (H.) 


Caine (W.) 


Cameron (M. 1.) 


Camus (P.) 


Cantacuzine (G.) 
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wet studie] savage customs to explain 
European survivals.” 
Hocker- imd Brandgràüber. 
sowie Wohngruben aut dem grossen 
Relberwerder im  Tegelersee, Кгеін 
Nieder- Barnim. (Z. £ Ethnal, 
Berlin, 1910, xi1IL 598-600.) Notes 
оп burial-places, hut-pite, etc., an the 
large Relherwerden Id. in the Tegel 
art Uirn-burial with cremation, etc. 
“station” belonged probably to a 
ета people oí about rooo-1400 
B.C. This paper will appear in full in 
the Prühkisorirhe Zeitschrift. 
The guligmnols of the Lixem- 
(Әжі, & Cambr. Rev. Lond.. 
Notes on the 


bourg. 
1010, NO., 10, 135-145.) 


The dragon of La 
Trinità; àn Italian folk-tale. (Falk- 
Lore, Lond, 1010. хх, 340-350.) 
Tale told by a charcoal-burner in a 
Tuscan roadside inm at Le Bagnore on 
the edge of the great forest on the 
Корея of Monte Aminta concerning 
the jawbone kept in "the lonely. little 
Franciscan Friary ol La Trinità up 
miles of stony UE on the slopes 
of Amiatz," ©The dragon was killed 
and beheaded by the Duke of Sforza, 
Note sur là carie dentaire 
& l'époque néolithique. (Bull. Soc, 
d'Anthr. de Paria, то10; ҮГ 6, t, 136- 
141, map). Discusses the distribution 
of dental caries (maximum in regions 
of high stature and vice-versa) in 
France, according to the map of Magitot 
based on 25.018 recruits (1831-1840) 
rejected out of 3.295.202 for faulty 
dentition, in comparison with the dis- 
caries was much less frequent in pre- 
historic thaes, but the tall dolicho- 
cephalic blonds were mare affected than 
the shorter brach} In this the 
maps of ancient and modern times 
would agree. 


Cannington (M. Ej A medieval earth. 


work in Wiltshire. (Man, Lond- toto, 
x. 7-13. 4 ГЕН.) Describes a bank and 
ditch or valley ent about 
datos nocth-east. of: Darvisen- Inside 
the larger enclosure is a xmaller one, 
both of the same source. The relics 
found (pottery, etc.) Indicate that the 
earthwork із neither prehistoric пог 
Roman, but dates from between the 
12th and Ше róth centuries. 

Contribution à іа 
craniologie des Ramalns ancien. — (L' 
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Capitan (l) et Peyrony (—). Deux 
squelettes ics humains mr milies de foyers 
бет баар moustérienne, (Brill. Soc. 
d'Anthr, de Paria, toro, vi" &., 1, 48-53. 
cfg.) Describes tho Andi near Sarlat 
(skull of child of 6 and other bones of 

man and animals, Mousterian flinte, 
ne) and near Hugue (skeletons in 
rock-shelter at important prehistoric 


MA EROR E 


QUEM anle v Vel. 
 meinungenausSchleswig-Holstein. (Z. 
Vee Г. Volkak.. Berlin, ipto, XX, 
382-381.) eee ve Du dM 
-h g-Holstein 10 items about 






878-1 1008, 
Paris, тото, vis. І, 365-370). Treats 
зріс museum, 


| | Clark (C. U.) 





ін. 4., 13, 1010 


number nearly $5,000. ‘The lectures in 
anthropology, carried on during 1878- 
1908 by E. Chantre are to be continued 
by M. Lucien Mayet, one of his most 
distinguished pupils. At Lyons on- 
pM d it Ouen: to be added, owes 


all to M. Chan 

Romi Spain. (Nat. 
Geogr. Mag. Wash. 19r0, Xx 157- 
215, 4! fgs.) Contains notes on apri- 
culture and pastoral life, architecture, 
Moorish types, activities of people. 
e on p. 190 shows "Iberlan" ox- 


салысы үу беткейі (FP) Le crine 


de Galley Hill. (Bull. Soc. d'Anthr. de 
Paris 1910, vi* $,1,487-407.) Treats 
of the Galley Hill (Kent) skull, dis- 
covered in 1888 and much discussed 
since 1895. Accepted ая quaternary 
fa Besten. weit doubt nk this Браг. 

in France. According to C. 
and R. this skull forms a link between 
the race of Neandertal and thot of 
Cro-Magnon, in which respect it |a 
closely related to the skull of Brúnn- 
In the discussion Manouvtier stated 
his belief that the Galley Hill skull is 
nearer to the Cro-Magnon than to the 
Neandertal; M. Fraipont considered it 
different from the Neandertal, the Spy 
and the Chapelleaux-Saints skulle; 
Hervé and A. de Mortillet doubted the 
Neundertaloid characters; Ruitnt re- 

his former opinion,—if genuine, 
t ls the first example known of paleo- 
lithic man (Strepyian) of the eolithic 
age; Mochi thought the affiliations 
were Australian, 


Corso (R) Amuleti contemporanei 


Calabresi. (Rev. dea Et. Ethnogr. et 
Sodol, Paris, 1909, 1l 250-257.) 
Treats of modern Calabrian P 
personal (evil eye, devil, etc), house 
(sign of the geminr domi, etc.), amuleta 
protective of useful animals and pli 

The Calabrian amulets may be clas 
Hed thus: zoological amulets (totem, 
medicinal), magico-religious amulets 


Christian), 
Cozzi (E.) La vendetta del sangue nelle 


Montagne dell'Alta Albania. (Ап- 
thropos, St Gabriel-Müdling, 1010, V, 
614-681) Treats with some detall of 
the biood-vendetta in the mountains of 


religious and civil duty. 
It ia not limited to the offender alone, 
but includes his family and group 
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(milazwi, phratryh Іп ап appendix 
(pp. 681—687) are given texts and trang- 
lations of several funeral songs referring 
to victimas of the vendetta. 

— Malattir, morti, funerali nelle 
Montagne d'Albania (Ibid. 1v, 1909, 
903-018.) Treats of diseases (syphilis, 
pellagra, tuberculosi&, eto., cutaneous 
troubles, amail-pox, contagions diseases; 
medicine and antidotes), death and 
burial, funeral-songa, ¢tc., mourning- 
ccu funeral-rites, burial-ground. 


Curtis (A) Majestic Trier. (Ree. of 
Past, Wash., 1910, IX, 335-240, 4 fg.) 
Notes on the "grandest and vade im- 
posing Roman remains of Germany, 


Carlovingiän БЫЛАН | in Germany" 


Crekanowski (J.) Zur Differentiaidiag- 
nose der Meandertalgruppe. — (Korr.- 
BL d. D. Ges. f. Anthrop, Brnschwg., 
1909. XL. 44-47, T fg.) From con 
sideration o[ differences in measure- 
ments (average of 27 in Neandertal 
und Bríüx ls 7.307 mm.), C. concludes 
that the “Neandertal group” ia not 


but isp relatively nearer the Neandertal. 
Déchelette (J.) Note sur les influences 
épéennes ag Cmucsae, — (L'Anthropolo- 
gie. Paris, 19010, XXL 425-434. 4 ige) 
Treats of. Egean Influences in the Can- 
casus, suggested Dy fe utem SN 
between the bronze , words, 
etc. of Lenkoran ami similar objects 
from the Egean-Mycenean region— 
poniards of the "Cypriot" type; pon- 
iarda ornamented with a crescent at tbe 


Deniker (].) La pigmentation em 


Europe. Communication préliminaire. 
(Bull Soc. d'Anthr. de Paris 1910, 
vi! &, t 509-317, map.) Treats of the 
distribution ao( brunettlam in. Europe 
(there are three — "zones, —blond, 
chestmut, brown; in cach "zone" there 
аге "іші of the other colors). On the 
ida írom north to south the "zones" 
are, less than 17 per cent. brown, from 
17 tà 30 per cent., more ап зо per cent. 
"recognise two blond, Europ- 
pean races (Nordic or Homo Europaeas; 
Orental short, aub-brachycephalic) 
and 4 brunetté races (Occidental of 
H. Alpinus: Iberinn or H . Meridionalis; 
Atlanto-Mediterrasean, — aub-dolicho- 
cephalic; Adriatic, Diaconi loh 


—— La taille en Europe. 


des populations Turco-tatars et des 

Caucasiens. (Ibid. 65-77.) Résumés 

recent investigations of the stature of 

the Turco-tatars of Europe (Chuvashes, 
Me 


Caucasus, ‘Turkmen, Karachal; Cir- 


Armenians of the Caucasus, Kaimucks 
of Astrakhan: Good bibliography 
(73-77). The forest Bashkirs seem 


medans but all speak Polish oc Lithu- 
апап (a mixture ol Volga and Nogal 
Tatars), 


Diehl (—). Zur Entetehungsgeschichte 


der Hessen-Durmetadtischen Verord- 
nung gegen E 'Eieraufheben'" bel 
Hochzeiten vom 9, September, 1095. 
(Hess. Bl. f. Volksk.. Lpzg., 1010, tx, 
19-195.) Gives, pp. 102-105. Ше 
record (July 30, 1695. at Giessen) ot the 
evidence of 4 witnesses "khe 

at a double wedding. in- 
cluding the "Eyerufheben," leading to 
the ewe of an edict against ouch prac: 
Lines. os vm 190-r91 ia a copy of the 
edict. The exact origin of the edict 
la now known through Dr D.'s dis 


Derer (A) Volkalieder аш ‘Tirol. 


(2. d. Ver. f. Volksk., Berlin, тото, хх, 
306-317.) Dialect texts of Nos. 14-34 
of Tirolese Í Folk -songs. No. ar is "The 
> ages ol Man"; No. 34 children’s 
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rimes; Nos. 33-30 "Star-singers" or 


Drechsler (P.) Mürchen und Sagen ous 
Oberachlesien. — (Mitt. d, schles.. Ges 
L Volksk., Breslan, 1909. XL 04-95.) 


{. Ethnol., Berlin, 1900. 940-946. 2 Гав.) 
Treais of an usíirita. or place of incin- 
eration of human bodies, discovered in 
connection with a burial-place of the 
bronze age near the village of Coail- 
enzien, in the district of Licbenwerdi. 
Upon the wooden e е руса 
was, doubtless, built up, with the 
corpse on tóp. In the discussion some 
differences of opinion aa to the nature 
of these remains developed. 

Een Museum voor Volkskunde te Gant. 
(Volkskunde, Gent, ro10, xxi, 40-45.) 
Proposes the establishment in Ghent of 


already been instituted in Antwerp and 
Brussels. 

Favrand (A) — Une défense d'Elephas 
antiquas portant dea traces de travail 
liumain de l'époque aeheulcenne, trou- 
ёе вих Quatre-Chemina, commune du 
Gond- трн près d'Anyouléme. 
(RK. de I ‘Anthr. de Paris, 1910, 
XX, 243-247, 1 ГЕ), Describes finding 
ші of tusk of Elephas antigua 
with marks of human origin (attempta 
to cut) belonging to the 
period, as indicated by other remains, 
This find indicates that the art of 
using bone, ivory, etc.. wae already 
developed in Achulean times. 

Fenwick (N. P. Jr) A note om fout 
lotlandic cairns: (Miam Lomi. 1919, 
х. 22.) Brief references to four Bein- 
akerlíng, or "crone of bones," at Kaldi- 
dalur near Arnavatn, near Krisavik, 
etc. The curious custom exits of 
those who ride past writing à stanra 
on a wrap of paper, rolling it up and, 
alter putting it into the hollow bone 
of a pony (these bones He scattered 
bout), leaving it among the stones of 
the cairn to be found by the next 
traveler. 


Fischer (E.) Die Küche der rumünischen 
Bauern. (А. f. Anthrop,,. Broschwg.. 
1909, М, ғ, VII, 140-243. Notes 
on the kitchen and cooking of the 
Rilmarian peasant,—vegetables and 


indi be--es Schlewchen (Ibid. ооч 
103.) Treats of such Silestan tertms in 
üur- and be- as sich ausdoktern, sich 





—— Ein alter ей, (Ibid., 
орны) Notes on stupfen (lipfen), 
“touching fingers." when two drink 


a gine бі іші рейши, a relic of the 
old custom of “hand striking." In 
the ryth century sintipfen, dipping the 
finger in the beer, ete. was in practice 
Maong praminta, ete. 

Dbe iches vom Wassermann. 
ЕГІН 212-214) Cites tale of the 
appearance ol the “water man” with 
red cap and greens eyes on the bridge 
over a brook in Alt-Zalirze. | | 

Dunn (F. 5.) A study in Roman colna ol 
the Empire. (Rec. of Past, Wasi, 
1910, 1x, 31-52, 3 pl.) Treats of coins 
of the Julian-Claudian era, 27 B. С-- 





Dutt (W. A.) Lynchets (Man, Lönd. 
1010, X, 104-IO5S. Compares the 


“narrow бетта generally known ass 


Bert (М ee et 





en Friedhofe. (Z. 





planta, baking and roasting, oils and 

grease, mour ürinks, milk, 
flesh food (at festivals), fast-days (there 
are 163), dainties, etc. Iu Rumania, 
beneath the upmoat atrutüm, cord- 
ing to Dr F. we find. "everywhere 
circumstances that were quite comment 
in the later Stone age.” 

— Die thrmkische Grundlage lm 
Rumünischen.  (Z. f. Ethnol., Berlin, 
19010, XLIL 311-314.) Seeks to show 
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from linguistic, folk-lore and sodo | 
logical evidence that the essential 
basis of tho Rumanian people is 
Thradan (there lé à certain "unity in 
the internal speechform of the Balkan 
peoples"). Folk-lore, prowerbs, riddles, 
songs. Miürchen, superstition, f[olk- 


medicine, dress amd ornament, food | 


and ita preparation, aocial customa, and 
institutions indicate such a unity. The 
obickeu pamantulíu or off Rumanian 
customary law "goes right back to 


logisch betrachtet, nuam? (ibid, 
1р, XLL B47-8490.) Argues irom the 

high hirth and death rate 
tht: the Rumanians are not Romanic, 
—linguistic, genealogical, prehistoric, 
toponymic, social and historical iu- 
vestigations polnt the sme way. — Ac- 
cording to F., the Rumanianáa are à 
remarkably mixed people (Thraco- 


i). 
Flechtner-Lobach (А.) 


Die Volkskunat 
in Sehweden. — (Globus, Bruschwy.. 
1910, ко; 174-177.) Treats of 
folk-art in based on personal 


studies in museums, etc, and on 
Montelius's Kulturgeschichte Schwedens. 
ete,  Anclent Scandinavinn art (al- 
ready finely developed in prehistoric 
times, with, perhaps, notable foreign 


this region in woods leading to devel- 
epment in wood-work, influence of 
the environment on motifs, basketry, 
ete., feeling for color, patterns, weaving 
and embroidery, folk-«iresa, etc, The 
influence of the '"Handarbetets "Vaa- 
ner," etc., is noted. 

Fraver (E.) Dus österreichische Kisten- 
land an der Schwelle der Geuchichte. 
(Ibid. 1010, XcviL 183-185.) Treats 
ol the coast of Austria at the beginning 
of the hilatorical period. and the peoples 
inhabiting that region. By means of 
etymologies óf. place-names the author 
seeks to show that the ancient Tatri- 
ans were not IIlyrian, Graeco-Thracian 
or Celtic, but Semitic.—the Calchians, 


or Moschol, were the Mesech (properly | 


Mosoch) of the Bible. 
Freire-Marreco (B.) 
Teachers’ 


(Folk-Lore, Lond., 1010, xxi, 103104.) 
The work of thia Society has 
been in the direction of falk-lore, a 
beginning — been made in the 
collection of local singing-games, The 


Егін (У.) 


Gastar СМ.) 


Gebhardt (—) 


тап Сеппер (А.) 
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"Vacation Course" for teachers. at 
Scarborough in agro will include “а 
short course of lectures on some branch 
of anthropology, 
Le folk-lore gantoù. (Volk- 
skunde Gent, 1010, ХХІ, 33-86.) 
Motes on Ghent folk-lore (the legend 
of the spookhuis (haunted house) of the 
Jodenstraatje; mumnes of Supreme Being, 
Cier-onz- Heere, terms like Godsklop, a 
"declsve blow," etc; processions 
Reprinted from Gard x" засе for 
Jan. 31. 1916, pp. 4-6. 
English charms of the 
seventeenth century. (Falk-Lore, 
Lond. mio, xxi, 3759-375. 4 fen) 
Reproduces from the Ms. (1693-3) ol 
a certain Thomas Parker charms to 
"make ag woman follow thee,” “to 
know a woman's counsel," to gain one's 
«A to tell a thief, to fear nó one, to 
win homage from all, a blessing, etc. 
Zimmermann 
(Mitt. 4. аше. Gea Г. Volksk.. 
Breslau, t900, Xi, 210-212). Gives the 
text (in verse) o the carpenter's 
“epecch™ at the completion of a new 
house, as written down by the father of 
the author (a teacher at Canterwiori, 
in the district of Brieg). 


Gengler (J) Die Schwalben im Volks- 


glauben. (Globus, Broschwg., toro, 
СҮРЕ, 31-325.) Items of folk-lore 
concerning the swallow: bringer of 
centr аг: 03 and not to be harmed 
(Spain, 5. » Ereland), 


— -Das Schnupfen im Ba 


yerischen 

Wald. (Ibid, 01-94, 3 fg«.)  Treata 

el snuff-taking in the Bavarian Forest, 
national 


—the “ tobacco" is “der 
Schmaleer,”” colloquially, “Gachmei,” 
or "* " Women aud kiria do 


not take snif, qu peii ^ etes 





аш шымы! are of various sorts. 
The habit is saki to have sprung tip at 
the end of the Thirty Years" War, and 
to have been introduced from France, 
Die negeren Ausgra- 
bungen in der Stadt Alesia. — (Ibid. 

165-160, 6 (са) 
literature concerning the exploration 
of Alessia, the Gallic city on Mont 
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Auxois — There i& now a monthly 
Pro Alesia, published in Paris The 
паше Alena, the images of deities 
found (Ucuetis, Bergueia, the so-called 
"Mothers," etc), hronze artefacts, 





Descriptio 
rer R at x 
3 umanian s eer 

with studies 


Godley (М) "Quare things.” 
Сеш. Lond. 
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Di S. iJ, того 


cording to Canon G., with additional 
data from Rev. R. A. Gatty, who wus 
present with Prof. Boyd Dawkins at 
the opening of the Rolston pit (M, 
Morfitt, the original discoverer, has now 
opened some 3o pita). In the Rolston 
pit were discovered; 





are red 
ment (made from миня ае. 


things found in these 


terrestre iana lè Canton du Vaud. (Z. 
f. EthnoL, Berlin, lom En guae) 
Brief account of the discovery of the 

remains of huts (with human and 
animal bones, fints, bone and horn 
implementa, conical siate objects like 
those of Locras, fragmenta of pottery, 


Aragonese (ti d in 
d'ustrious), | 
анда), (вш full ir 
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fluence in etc. distinctly pèt- 
ceptible here), Gipsies (а people by 
Lhemaeelves), €t The isolation of 
Spain (the Pyrenees are a sort of 
"Chinese wall") has led to misconcep- 
tions of its nature, etc. Politics, in- 
dustry. education (discipline and order 
lacking cveryhwere), religion (land 
full of claisters; feasta, festivals), tem- 
perament (easily aroused and led into 
wild passion; bull-fghts; tendency to 
cruelty, touches of savagery, net 
courtesy toward women), poverty and 
beggara (regularly organized), child- 
like love of nature unknown, home and 
domestic life, democratic pride (use 
x the title Dan, etc, orders üaumeroua 
and easily obtained), pride in the great 


past. 
Hardand (EF. 5.) The cult of executed 
criminale at Palermo. (Folk-Lore, 
Lond. 1010. xxt, 168-170. 3 
Treats of the "(Chiesa delle Anime de" 
Corpl Decollati" (originally the church 
ol the Madonna del Fiume or Madonna 
del Ponte) near the bridge on the Oreto, 
south of Palermo, and the cult of 

“beheaded” (criminais),—the special 
days of l | 
Friday, the pilgrima chiefly women. 
The graveyard is filed with the torn be 
of criminals of rank. The 
center of the cult is a amall aide-chapel, 
filled with votive offerings (legs, heads, 
feet, babics, etc.) of wax. In and 


Berlin, 1910, XX, 1-17, 129-141, 290— 
Sketches the history of German 

the time al 

+ 


monograph" is the ee (ca. 5426) 
of W. Rolevinek, the Carthusian, of 
Cologne. In the last third of the 17th 
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century and in the beginning of the 18th 
many collections containing folk-lore 
material, discussions of superstitions, 
etc. appeared. Next comes the in- 
fluence of Percy's Кейш, the era 
of Herder, Goethe and the "romantic 
school" with the honor done to. Valks- 
bicker, etc. by the "Stürmer" and 
"Drünger'" collections of  folk-songs. 
etc. Next the scientific beginnings of 
the Grimms and the recognition of 
íolk-prose (mdrckem, etc.), followed by 
attention to mythology, legends, cere- 
monies and rites, customs and usages, 
and the modern study of “folk-lore” 
(Оо) Karfreitagsglocken шіні 
damit Zusammenhüngendes. — (Ibid., 
308—399.) Im addition ta data of 
R. Andree cites B items concerning 
Good Friday bella from Baden (north- 
ern part) and cirstoms connected there- 
with. See Andree (R. ). 





Helimich (M.)  Volkstracht in der Ge- 


gend (Mitt. d. schles. 
Ges. |. Volkak-. Breslau, 1909, ХІ; 
203-208). Noteson folk-costume in the 
Hoyadel region (the work-drees of the 
women; differences in dress oí women 
according to age; various kinda of 
coats; ihe "Einhull&"; ‘caps, etc.; 
little remaining cd men's drer that la 


distinctive). 
Heim (K.) Mittelalterliche Geburtsben- 


жайы; Tribus vicibus cum destro 
‚ im domum ін диа jacet calca; in 


(Z. d. Ver. f. Volksk., Berlin. 1910. XX, 


65-90). Nos. 55-100 al Westphalian 
German, Latin, 


literatur des таа" И = 
Arch. Г. Volkzk, Basel 10то, ту; 
Bt Cites 78 titles distributed 
M E DEA talscellaneona, Tolk- 
industry. house and furniture, food, 
dress, folk-art, customs, vieages onl 
festivals, folk-beliefs, тке ані and 
folk-tales, rumes, 


Hifier (M.) Der Kohl. (Hess. Hl. f. 
Volksk., мік, тото, rx, 161-190.) 
Treats of the cabbage re mythology, 


folk-lore, folk-medicine among the 
Romans (Pliny, Cato), Greeks (Hip 
рот, etc.—at радез 168-181 аге 
given with comments of a com 
nature tÅ iteme from Dioecurides, а 
‘Roman military physician [rom Апа- 
türba in Cilicia, contemporary af Pliny 
and author (ca; КАЛУУ ӨЕ wok on 
medicine (5 books) in Greek; and on 
pages 181—184 otber ánd later data con- 
eming the folk-medicinal wees of 
cabbage; pager 149-185 items of folk 
custom, etc., concerning thia ee eke 
de times of planting: among the 
must be clothed in 
ne E be used only during a 
certain season or at a certain cult-time; 
ie à gri oci source of new-born 
infants, "the cabbage-bed") proverbs 
and folk-sayings in which the oe 
ut 


Orient and. reached Italy (rom Greece, 
thence Germany in the 6th century and 
many folk-custome and much folk-lore 
traveled with it from country to 
country, The South German peoples 
Lock it over both as a healing plant 
and a «mcrifice for the house-spirits. 


c bed beneath the glacial 
ys ia southwest Suffolk. 
(Man, Lond. тото, х, 43-44, 1 16.) 
БЫ “еккен тәг: Бөлік several 


“bloc boulder clay. indicating that “man 
must have existed on this old band 
‘surface before the commencement of the 


Hourb (—) L'Institut de Sociologle 
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Dberg (].) 
der 


Jacques (V.) 


ін. 4., 13, 1010 


Solvay de Bruxelles: (Bull, Soc. d' 
Anthr. de Paris 1010, УЙ я. 1, 355- 
360.) Treats of the feld of investiga- 
tion of the Institut Solvay оё Нгцазе1в, 
founded in рови for applying to the 
social sciences the methods of investi- 
patio that have produced euch brilliant 
resulta in the fields of biology and phys- 


and the reactions of individuals among 
themselves. 


Hubert (H) La Commision des Monu- 


menis — préhistoriques. (L'Anthro- 
pologle, Paris, 1910, хх!, 111-331.) 
Treata of the activities of the Com- 
mission on Prehistoric Monumerita, 
reorganized in 1909; gives list of mem- 
bere and of monuments classed 1900- 
root ami зіпсе 1000. Also discusses 
methods of investigation, problema, etc. 
Zur gynákologischen Ethik 
Griechen, — (A. f. Religew., Lpzg., 
TOTO, XIII, XP Treats of the con- 
troversies over abortion, etc. іп € 
cient Greece (Soranoa and after), the 
ethics of gynecology, ete. 
Société d'Anthropologte 
de Bruselles. (Bull. Soc. d'Anthr. de 
París, T9TO, Vi* &., ғ, 351-355.) Notes 
on the Brussels Anthropologica У, 
founded in 1882, with Prof. 1. Seater 
kindere, of the University of Brussels, 
оя President (extracts given from 
inaugural address), Tt began with 45 
members and now haa several hundred. 
Of tte Balletin 27 volumes have ap- 





prared., 
Jaeger 7.) таш und die Inariandschaft. 


IQIÓ, XCVIII, 
notes 
on the prehistoric remains (regular 
settlement of man here dates only 
from: the metal period, bronze and 
Hallstatt epoch especially), Roman 
period (placenames), Germanic im- 
vasalon (Bajuvari; few — Reihengrüber 
аз yet i ees place-names; Ale 

үй 
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Denmark, Cuba, Italy, Poland, Russia, 
Switzerland), toasts (pp. 409-435). 
scientific addresses (pp. 438-534). 

Jungwirth (E.  Volkxrütsel aua Oster- 
miething, imi oberén Innviertel, — (Z. 
d. Ver. f. Volksk., Berlin, xx, 83-85.) 
Cites dialect. texte of 34 riddles in 
German. of the Inn region. 

) Flanders. (МИ. И. асе, 
Gee f. Volksk. Breslau, тор, хі. 
£3-54.) Points out that the word Ғшн- 
derer (flatterer; unstable, etc.) and cog- 
nates, had originally nothing to do with 

the country of Flanders, with which 

. folk-etymology now associates them. 

Esindl (K. F.) Das deutsche  Anaied- 
aul die einheimischen  Bauernhüuser. 
(Globus, Brnschwg., 1910, XCVH, 104— 
110,117-123. 21 fgz.) Treats in detail 
of the house of the German settlers in 
Galicia and ite influence upon the native 
peasant-houses, German influence 
upon the town-ife, etc, of Galicia 
began im the rth century. and toa 
certain extent the country also influ- 
enced, aa may be seen from worda m the 
Polish vocabulary, the use cf tile und 
stone houses, etc, But it was with the 

‘colonization’ schemes of Emperor 
Joseph I, that German influences made 
tbemaelves strongly felt in the agri- 
culture, architecture, etc, of the 
Galician prasantry,—the “Swabian,” 

were followed in the 19th century by 
many Germans from Bohemia, The 
uence las notable in the 


on furniture, implementa and utensils, 
«нр уно н Не һеге, as, again. 





good deal of the le iin question may 
he reflexes of the relations of conquered 
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King (H) Small kist and urn at Tregif- 
ñan Vean., St Just-in-Penwith. Corn- 
wall. (Man, Lond..to10,™. 44.) Brief 
note on discovery al urn (ca. 400 B. C.; 
no bones or mahes) lu а. ашай. Еш 
(244154 12 ing), 

and MP D (Б. С.) Но! 
stone at Kerrow, St Just-in-Penwith, 
Cormw (Ibid. 29-30.) Note on 
discovery in 1907 of a circular slab of 
granite with a cylindrical bole (appar- 
ently worked with tron tools) im the 
center, some 8 Inches deep and 8 inches 
іп ctinmeter, the slab being 12-14 inches 
thick and 45 inches in diameter. | Under- 
neath was much wood charcoal but mo 
bones. The hollow may have been 
“a receptacle for cremated bones, if 
not for a small urn. 

Einnaman iJ. ©.) The transformation 
ol Roman monuments. (Amer. Antiq., 
Salem, Masa, Ipro, XXXI 3-76. 4 
ígs.) Treats of the House of Vestala 
(became state property in 394.4. D.), 
the Senate House (rededicated ая а 
new bullding in 29 В. C.; converted 
into two churches in. the 7th century 
A. Dk) tw "Augustan group" on the 
Palatine (general neglect began with 
transfer of government to Constanti- 
nople; art treasurera soon scattered). 
destruction ani filing tp oi the agur- 

J Qucts, the Circua, etc. 

Kirchner (V.) Linchrstlicher Warnungs- 
brief. (Z.d. V.f. Valksk., 1910, XX, 61- 
66, 2 (g&.) Reproduces with explana- 
tory notes a " letter," printed in 
1850 ut Frankfurt a. M., and of ortho- 
dax Christian origin and import. The 
letter is directed: "An dich und mich 
und alle Menschen." 

Kiaaisch (H.) Die Aurignac-Rasse ond 
ihre Stellung im Stammbaum der 
Menschheit. (2. f. Ethnol., Berlin, 
IQIÓ, XLI, 513-577. 3pl.. 4918) Treats 
in detail of tlie osseons remains of the 

“тасе” іш Aurignac (Homo Aurignacen- 
sis Howseri), represented by the skele- 
ton found in the lower Aurignacian af 
the "station of С near 
Montferrand [5 Périgord. Skull, hu- 
merus, uina, and radius, tibia arid femur, 
ete. nre studied and with 
those of other human races and the 
anthropolda. According tò E- “the 
Aurignac species and the Neandertal 
epecies are as different from each otber 
as the Orang amd Gorilla.” Paleolithic 
racea may be intermediate forms and 
pot. mized types of these. The Galley 
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Hill skeleton of all paleolithic finds most 
каа ер the H. Aurignacemriy, The 


(also Le Montir, La ‘Chapuibain- 
Saints, ete), and an orangold affinity 
of the Aurignac man; gibbonoid affini- 
ties appear in the Pithecanthro pus and 
the Homo Heidrbergeniit. 


.) г Sprichwürter 
des Mittelalters; (Mitt, d. — schles. 
Ges. g. Volksk., Breslan, 1910, xm; 77- 
roy.) Cites from Latin Maes of Set- 
mond of the 14th and 15th. centuries 
454 specimens of Silesian proverba 
(arranged alphabetically under catch- 
words), same in Latin only, In these 
proverbs are revealed a healthy egoism, 
seH-limitation, and a sense of the indi- 
vidusl'erelationstothe whole. 

schlesischen c 


practiced ta prevent the votum c the 
dangerous dead. 


— Eine Weltchronik des ausgehenden 
Mittelalters. EE EN] Treats 
ef the workl-chronicle of Johannes von 
Hagen (a Carthusían monk) dating 
from 1468, and forming pages 115-225 
of Ms. IV. F. $54 of the Royal and Uni- 
verity Library 
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— Notes on Finland, 





іп Вгейаш, Nitmernus | 


|М. 8., Т2, тото 


тула, жо fondo Ms аго 


folklore data concerning witches, 
demons, dreams, ghosts, “black Grein,” 


etc. 
Кой (Alletta) Where women vote. 


(Mnt. Geogr. Mag. Wash. 1910, XXI, 
487-493.) o wüman's 
suffrage UP acpi at 
women 8 оч 
404.) Calls attention to present 
nationzlistic movement for replacing 
Finnish; Finns of pure 
| political 


Krause (P. С.) uw. Erauss (E.)- Uter 


Quartzit-Eolithe ni 

Allrath im. Rheinland. (Z. f. Ethnol.. 
Berlin, гого, XEN, 586-5903. 1 fg.) 
Treats of quartzite. eolitha (Miocene) 
from two places W. of Allrath. The 
eureka e өй іне from 


the other 
Kühnau (R.)  Schlesische ge. 
besonders das Saatenreiten. (Mitt. d. 


schles. (Сез. |. Volksk., Breslau, 1009. 
"x 173-186.) Treats of the custom 

al marching around the fields between 
Easter and  Whitsuntide, etc іп 
various parte of Silesia. now and form- 
erly: on foot (Glatz, Jauernig. etc.). 
on horseback ("the King's riding" in 
Austrian Silesia; also “Easter riding.” 
"Seed riding,” etc., in Neiss, Lausatia, 
Frankenstein, ete.). T 
vogue at Schümwnalde, near Franken- 
etem (рр. 181-186) ia іп 
several ways and is shared in by the 
whole community. 


Кирка (Р.) Über elne nete spátneolithi- 


ische Kultur aus der — ‘ag 
Ethnol., Berlin, 
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beads." The only possible historic 

fact in the myth "s the ethane of 
Attic captives imto the Cretan bulk 
ring,— "the rest of the myth is a com- 
mon mürches localized." There is no 
proof ol human sacrifices in. Crete in 
prehistorie tins — The bull-headed 
monnter i& only one oí many fantastic 
amd zrotewque fgures im Cretan art, 
and not confined to it (cf. Elum ca. 
3.000 B. C. For the story of con- 
Bicis with the Minotaur, “we have no 
evidence beyond the Athenian попри 
tion of the marches of the Lai, 
Giant (ог Е nt), and the nte 
Daughter to the names of Theseus, 
Minos, and Arlaudne" The view that 
the Minotaur was the king or prince 
of KEnossm (pod), masked as a bull 
and fighting every nine years for hia 
life and his rights or being butchered 
in n cave, has no standing. 

——  "Bbex-totems" in England.  (An- 
thropos, St Gabriel-Madiling, 1969, 
Iv, 1095-1090.) — According to L., in 
mecdteval Engle, the holly-tree waa the 
sex-totem of the men. the íiry-free that 
of the women. To the killing of the 
men's emu-wren by the women of the 
Ausitralium  Kurnai, correponds "the 
Kentish custom by which the lads 
steal the ‘ivy lass’ of the girls, the girls 





A che punto siamo colla 
quistione della ingua Etrusca? (Rend. 
R. Inst. Lomb. Мыло, тото, S. tL 
ХІЛІ; 157-160.) Résumés recent 
etudies of the Etruscan language. 
Three important facta suggest Aryan 
relationship — (identity of Etruscan 


proper names | 

rule in Rome, танир О Tiscán speech 

сатр See the authors more de- 
tailed article in Atene e Roma. 

таайы ©) Nene. Forschungen über 


(Z. d. Ver. f. Volksk.. Bertin, roto, 
хх. rt00-107). Treate of reent lit- 
erature on the various types of German 
houses, furniture, costume, folk-art, 
etc. Among the chief works noted are: 
W. Pesser'a Das alisüchsische Bawern- 


haus (Braunschwy., (905), treating of 


El | 
al distribution, and several periodical 


articles by the same author. 
lees У Sihex talllés des graviers de 
fond rappelant le» types néolithiques, 
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(Bull Soc. d'Anthr. de Puri» roro. 
VI* $., 1, 157-155. 7 Ig.) Describestwo 
quaternary Hints from gravel and sand 
pita at Eragny and Cergy, resembling 
neolithic types of Pressigny, ¢tc.; also 
several other specimena of Chellean, 
Mousterlan, Magdalenian. etc. The 
crown of an upper molar of Equus 
Simonis waa alio found at Cergy. 
with teeth of other animale. 


—— Rápeangulaire néotithique. (Ibid., 


63-54, 3 Ig) Notes of an angular 
neolithic "rasp" described by M. 
Fremont. This sort of implement 
replaced the earlier "coup de poing." 


—— Le climut chau] présumé ilu 


pléistocàne. — (Ihid.. 64-68.) From 
study of animal remains, human arte- 
facts, etc, at Cergy, Créteil, Chelles, 
the valley of the Bikvre, etc. L- con- 
chides that the commonly aeeepted 
classification and ideas oubout the 
climatology of the perixis of the 
quaternary deposits of this region are 
not justified. Probably a temperature 
neither absolutely cold nor absolutely 
warm existed at the Chellean epoch. 


— Tracederapage? sur bois, de cerf 


préhistorique. — (Ihid., тоор, т“ =, x. 
27.) Brief note on a fragment of deer- 
horn from the broaze-age "dép" of 
Villeneuve-Triage showing marks of 
having been raiped by a stone Imi- 
plement. 


—— Les gisementa préhistoriques des 


berges «de. Villeneuve-Saint- "Arorges. 
(hid. 243-258. 20 igs.) 
describes 87 objects (fint lmplements, 
pieces pottery, teeth and other 
human remains, animal bones, shells), 
several hearths, etc.. from deposita of 
the neolithic age. first RID in 1205 


Gliser an: Es lebe der 

(Z. d. Ver. ^ кыы Б Berlin, того, хх, 
207-209.) Text and music, with 
bibliographical notes. Тһе melody 
comes from F. paee ‘Ma Normandie, 
borrowed by German soldier 
before 1865 “Bitat lived 1800-1855). 
In à foot-note J. Bolte points oat that 
Bérat's rely had already been ini- 
trodüced into Germany in :842 by 

version of the 


(]. Roy. Anthr. е; Lond., 
TOOQ, XXXIX, $17-520. 5$ {и} Treats 


ol circles in the Lough Gur region, | Loquet (G, | 


pear Limerick. where auch were once 
very — numeros —a4tone and. sarih 

- Cinehes, rings. liners of stones, standing 
stones, "planta graves," circular walls, 
dolmens. etc. See also Amer. Antig. 
i910, XXXIL 60—41, 

Lindenstruth (W.) Zum Kometenglaub- 
en. (Hess Bl] GL Volks. Lpsg. 
1019.1, 108-100.) Cites the edict for 
a day of penance issued by the author- 
ides of the Village of Busseckerthall, 
the yth of January 1679, on account of 
the Appearance ol a comet at the close 


"Bivi ibid.. is NUES] 
that linguistically these words are not 
identical and must denote different 


Liri (R.) | L'esclavage domestique nu | 
Moyen et son ini єп ап- 
thropologie. ІНШІ. Soc. d'Anthr. de 


Pari 19010, Vi! &£, 1, 438—447.) Treats 
al domestic slavery in the Middle 
Ages and. ita anthropological impor- 
tance, Adda te previews article: on this 
topic Em Antkrop.. 1900, Mu fi, 


xt, 718), facts Етавсе 1338— 
EN CN sale, manumission 
Lohmeyer. ІК.) Der Pfingstquak in dor 


argegem] (Z. de Vers f Volksk., 
TM 1910, XX. 3900-401.) Treni 
of thr "Quak riding” amd singing by 
young people im search of eggs from 
but to house at. Whitauntide in the 
Saar region about i860: Dudweiler, 
Waldhumbhach, Hirzweller, Ottweiler, 
Fechingen, etc. and in St Ingbert 
outside: of Saarland. ln some ol the 
"Quacken" on loot continued 
til late in the roth century. In 
Ettingen on Whit Sunday even now a 
boy. acts ae “Neschquack.“ 
Lowak (AJ) Drei Dramen mit Verwen 
а Шет Ње 


dung der Mundart 
den Jahre 161:5. (Mitt: d, Pei 
Gea {. Volksk.. 1909, XL. 141-173.) 
Gives parta of the Sileaian dialect texta 
ofl three plays published ot Wittenberg 
іп 16048, the author being 
tinus Bobemus (1552-1622) ol Lauban. 
The pessant part» in these. plays are 
in dialect. The plays are: “Acolazins; 
Eine Lustige Comoedia vom айан 
Sohne"; “Eine Schéinn Comocdia vom 
Alten unnd J Tobia"; T 
midia. Ein Schön Teutach Spiel vom 
Holoferne und der Judith." 


Rev. Mar- - 
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‘much. 
MacAuliffe (1.) є Thooris (—]). 


Máchoire de Heidelberg 


[wu Ss, тз, тоо 


Н.) Sur is aignification des 

reglyphes des mégalithes bretone. 
(Б. Че l'Éc. d'Anthr. de Paris, 1910, 
XX, 345-352 17 ipei Second part. 
Treats of pediiorm and pectiniform 
tigna. According to L. the pedilorm 
sign is often “the schematization ol 
the frontal line, either directly or by 
way oí the jugilorm sign." A similar 
origin is propose] fnr the  pectiniform 
aign,—here the vertical lines represent 
Sur lex caractères Чез figures 
bumaines dans l'art paléolithique. 
(L'Anthropologie, Paria, того, XXI, 
4090-433. 24 (gn), Treata of the char- 
acteriatica ише 


modern. тайн and the drawings ol 
rhil]ren. — Adter discussing the theory 
that Tene "anthropomorphic" figures 
ol “sorcerers” of ‘medicine 
' of m primitive sort, L. argues 
panic people capable of drawing as 
the paleolithic artists did good heads 
of animals on animals, wouk!l not, Н 
they intended to put animals! heads an 
human beings, make such poor ones 
&s occur on these figures, Hence, they 
must have been trying to draw human 
beings, a feld of art in which they 
ағ yet like children, were novices. 
But у: сїїїйгеп drawing. evolves 
Inversely from the way it does with 
prehistoric man, “not from animals to 
man, but from man to animals’ With 
the child, in many cases, its first animals 
ure horizontal human beings; lor pre- 
historic man human beings are animals 
set up vertically. This accounts for 
certain peculiarities: of the buman 
hgore in paleolithic art,—“men drown 
th a he ped rae thik en 
yet quite ceased to be 
Men- 
suraiion comparée des pavillons auric- 
ulaires de 100 soldats du 1645 régiment 
d'infanterie et de зоо аба, 
tiques et idiots. (Bull. Sec, d'Anthr. 
de Paris, 1010, vi* &, 1, 62-61.) Gives 
results of measurement of eare ol 100 
soldiers and 100 lunatica, epileptics. and 
idiots. The percentage of ғаға бі 
equal length waa: soldiers 35, abnormals 
20; right car longer than left, 23. 44; 
left ear longen 42, 36. 
(Ibid. r909, 


V' &. X. 57-61.)  Disciesion by MM. 
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Manouvrier, de Mortillet, Regnault, 
гіс. on the jaw bone of the Homo 
Hcidelbergensis. M.Mannuvrier objected 
to ita recognition as belonging to a new 
species, ant) M, de Mortillet thought it 
was only an exaggerated form of the 
Spy-Neandertal type. See Siffre (A) 
Maeteriock (L.) Le Re comique du 
Démon dans les Mystéres. ffamamis. 
(Mercure de France, Pari& 1910, 
LXXXVIIl 385-406.) Treats of the 
comic rile of devils amd. impa in- the 
ok] Flemish mystery-plays.—the de- 
mon were omde to serve the part of 
the moder circus-clown, their ‘dre, 
conversation, etc., тет». constituted 
to that end. Оп this this subject we 
further Dr FP. H. van Moerkerke'a 
De Salie їн de wederlamdscheu Kunst 
der Middeleenwen (Ameterdam, 1904). 
Marcterlinck'aGenrexatirique, fantastique 
4 ftitencioux dans la tealplure famamde 


et wallonne (Paris, 1010). 

| ) Zwrigelstliche Lieder aus 

| nwalde. (Z. d. V. f. Volkzk., 
Berlin, 1 1010; Xx. 401-403.) Тек and 
music of two «apiritual songs, heard by 
the author as a boy from the wife of a 
forester of Buchen In the Baden 
Odenwald: “Sankt Katharina,” and 
"Die arme Secle"; the first іа іа Erk- 
Boehme'a Lirderhori, No. 2136; the 
other commespomdls toarza of the same 
collection. 

Mankowski (H.) Die Adventakurrende 
und die Tutrznia in Masuren. — (Dild. 
326-327.) Notes оп oa custome of 
the Masures of Sensburg 40 years ago, 
ny: thue fuirznía (dawn) singing. 


манне (L.) | Les cautérizations й 
l'époque néolithique. (Bull Soc. 
d'Anthr. de Paris, 1010, vi" &, 1, 330.) 
Note affirming, from evidences on the 
айз in the Broci Museum, the cx- 
latence of cauterizations in the neolithic 
period, —tlhie marks were earlier termed 
һу М. "rhe sincipital T." 

—— La Société d'Anthropologie de 
Paris depuis sa fondation 18459-1000. 
aegre 305-328.) History of the Soci- 

y by the General Secretory. (М 
the kalat of Ai. Басе 16 Dut of 
rọ were physicians; in 1861 the pro- 
portion waa 73 out of ot; the average lat 
the 50 years is 57.6 per cent.; out of 

1103 ordinary French members 
406 were physiciana in civil Hie, 56 
DT 57 E POI But the 
Society has always had representatives 





of other sciences, from mathematics 
and physics to history. — Paleocth- 
nology anid prehistoric archeology have 
largely grown up with the Society. 
Its publications. exclusive of laboratory 
manuals and guides for travelers and 
investigators, etc., number 62 volumes, 
the contents of which cover all felda 
of anthropological research. Dr M. 
defines anthropology aas "the study of 
the differences oí. all sorts concerning 
human beings" (p. $28). 


—— ^ Note sur tes débris humains du 


dolmren de Barbehére, Gironde. (lbid 
рор, V' &, X. Ir35-t4r.) Describes, 
with some measurements, ап incomplete 
female skull index 74). iragmenis of 
6 male and 2 femaie femurs, two male 
and one female tiblas, from the dolmen 
of Barbehére üt Potensac. One of the 
femurs shows dislocation of the hip 
(congenital), amd in the discussion Dr 
M. Baudouin cited several examples 
from cavea, dolmens, and Gallo-Roman 
graves of pelvic bones (whole and frag- 
mentary) indicating such dislocation,ete, 


ee (J.) — Archüologisch-práhistor- 


isches Repertorium. für Siebenbiirgen. 
(Mitt. d. ae Ge. in Wien, 1909, 
XXXIX, 3321-358, t fg.) Alphabetical 
list of 769 localities in Transylvania of 
archeological prehistarical interest, with 
Indication af remains found: also biblio 
graphy of 195 titles and list of more 
important sorts of objects, remaina, 
etc., with reference to place where 
found, This valusbie adjunct to re- 
earch might well be imitated in 
America. 


Mascaraux (F.) [La grotte Saint-Michel 


il'Aridy (Rasses- Pyrénées, fouilles dana 
une station magdalénienne. (RK. de 
l'Éc. d'Anthr. de Рага, 1010, хх, 
357-318, zr: igs) Treats of the ex- 
plorations (begun in 1888) of the grotto 
of Saint Michel d'Arudy and the finds 
there made: Hints, bone and horn 
implements (arruw and spear points, 
piercerk. needles harpoons, ёбон.) 
pieces of horn und bone with figures of 
animals, «іс, carved upon them, 
ermamerntes ete. According to. M. this 
“station” (Magdalenian) "belongs to 
that phase of artistic evolution com- 
prehemding the chme of the rd 
Mippiquienne” and (һе "Етке ға 
feriemne" (Piette). The objects found 
at the grotto of Saint Michel have been 
figured in E. Piette’s L’ Art pendant 
Гаре du renme (1907). 
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Mather (F. Je Jr) ‘The evil eye 


(Century, N. ¥., roro, LXXX, 42-47. | 


ig) Treats ol the “evil eye” in Italy 
and the charms and amulets against 
it. Among those said to have bad the 
n ica were Pope Pis DX and a 
t prime minister. 

Meier (12) Geschichte elmer modernen 
(Schw. Arch. f. Volksk.. 

Basel. 1909, X111, 241-270.) Discusses 
the of the modern folk-eong 
"Es giene einmal еіп verliebtes Paar 
Int. grünen Wald " cited from 


“41 


spazieren, 
Wiggertal and the Hinterland of Lu- 
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Mielke (R.) 





ік. 6., 12; 1010 


hospitality, clothing, food, various 
towna, etc., houses, etc. 

——  Currata und sein Marmor. (Ibid. 
1910, XCVU, 203-200, 7 Íg&) Тгезія 


of Caram and its famous marble- 
quarries, the workmen, etc; metho of 
transportation; use and workings of 
the taterial. 

Über die Aufnahme der 
Cretreidepuppen. (Mitt. d. Verb. 


deutschen Ver, f.  Volkak., тоор, 
Ме, то, :6-8.) Notes on “Getreide 
рирреп'" ("corn maiden, ae "nost 


sheais"'),—the author's collection, from 
more than roo places, represents all 
Germany; tbeir mames, tht number oí 
sheaves (sometimes 30), and com- 
atituente other than grain (e. g. clover, 
lucern, etc.), shape and form. etc. 


Mochi (A.) Per un “Atlante Antro- 


pologico dell'Italia, — (A. p. l'Antrop.. 
Firenze, 1909, XXXIX, 257-204.) Dis 
MA and approves the proposal for 
an anthropological atlas of Italy made 
by Prot, F. Frassetto, of the University 
fe nent ae hb nmn EF Lal 
Association for thè Advancen ot 
Science. At the meeting of Italian 
anthropologists at Padus in September, 
1909, à. committee (Mantegazza, Sergi, 
Tedeschi, Fraasetto, ees 
and Pullé) was appointed to further 
the project. 





— Les institutions et les études 


dire 
как сыен ад 
тото, B. 1, 
(ood résumé of Italian pas nati oii c 
activities (Nicolucci in 1858 published 
а book on human races; in 1871 the 
Italian Anthropological Society was 
founded: ш 1870 Mantegarza was made 


began as early as 1869 at Piea,—aince 
then, Bologna, Ka (1880), Rome 
(1884), Padua (1898), the three last 
having chairs, assistants, laboratories, 
etc. The activities of the Anthro- 
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pological Society, the labore of Colini, 
De Michelis, Pitré, Plgorini (with the 


Riccardo, Maggi. etc.; Mantegarma 
and the Archivio pr lAnmiropolona, | 


Sergi and his descriptive craniological 
вуеш; the criminal an 
school of Lombroso and its criticisms 


the neo-evolutionist contributions el 
Giuffrida-Ruggerl. etc. 
Montané (L.) Rapport sur l'état des 
sciences anthropologiques à Cuba, 
(Ibid., 370-373.) Treats of anthro- 
gy in Cuba, which goes back to 
tbe time of M. R. Ferrer's Naturalesa 
de [a grandiosa isa de Cuba,—he was 
sent to Cuba [rom Madrid in 1847; the 
Cuban Anthropological Society, found- 
ed in 1877; the chair of Anthropalogy 
>: the University of Havana, founded 
in 1899, the first in Latin America; the 
Anthropological Museum, founded in 
1880, and in 1905 re-named the Mon- 
toné Muscum, On pages 373-375 are 
шу the list of lectures offered in 
anthro 


Montelius (Q.) The sun-god's ace und 


Thor's Hammer. (Folk-Lore, Lond. 
1910, xxi, 60-78, 6 pl. with go fgs.) 
Produces evidence (Indra with his axe, 


xcvi, 372-378. 33 ige) 


described. 
de Mot (].) 
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the finds òf prehistoric objecta (inta 
mud implements of like material, horn 
amd bone with human and animal 
figures, atone hammer, obeldian arte- 
facts, animal and human bones, pottery 
paintesl and ornamented, etc, in the 
"Kaarst" caver of NMabresina, above 
Triest. The lowest strata belong to 
the paleolithic period; the ash-layera 
above these are neolithic. The human 
figure incised on bone belongs to the 
lowest culture-stratum. — Interesting 
aloo ds the figure of & toctolte ona piece 
ol The pottery is relatively 
welj developed. Some of the ceramic 
ornamentation suggests M 


усеше. 
Mosher (A. M.) A singer of folk-lore. 


(Century, N. Y. 1910, txxx, 18-33. 
iga) Treats of the life and character 
of Marc'harit Fulup, recently dead, 
пе ORT time popular singers 

oí Brittany," whose name is linked 
with those of Luzel and Le Braz. The 
author's personal visit to the singer is 


The devil-fish in ancient 
art. (Rer. of Past, Wash., 1916, IX, 
276—278, 1 Íg.) Notes devil-Bsh in 
Mycenean art (e. g. on a vase from 
Rhodes). "Thia creature then, as now, 
IS MIRO MORD Ens ear 


e vegas mimi 


the saga-nge much that of 
the Teutons of (he Merovingian period. 
Nestle (E.) Inschriften auf dem Schen- 

kel. (Berliner Philol. Wehnschr., 
Cites ex- 


1910, XXX. 13958-13990.) 
amples of inscriptions on the thigh 
(statue of Apollo, igure of horse, wolf, 
Etruscan statue from Martha) іп 
Greek and Roman antiquity. Apu- 
lelus in his De Magia notes 29 religiously 
harmless the- practice of murking 
statues on the thigh. 

Biüppgen (J.) La langue primitive des 
Lipons d'aprés K-B. Wiklund. (Bull. 
Soc. 'Anthr. de Parla, ro0p, v* 5, X, 
198-310.)  Réumés K. B. Wiklund's 
Enbhwurf rime urlappéscken — Lautlekre 
published in the Memoirs of the Finno- 
Ug 





words in Lapp in the pro-Lapp period. 
W. conclude: The pro-Lapp is practic- 
ally identical with an ancient stage of 
the pro-Finnish. The primitive tongue 
out of which grew both pro-Lapp and 
pro-Finnish is much older than that 
from which һауе been derived the 
various modem  Finmnih languages. 
‘See Zaborowski (5.) 

Olbrich (K.Y Бекен Үсінкітінде. 
(Mitt. d. achles. Ges. f. Volksk.. Bres 
lan. 1999, хі, 54-56.) Notes on novel 


Meinhold'a  Rermiteinkeze, 1843) жой 
the cat. [n literature am? folk-belícf. 
The latter Is illustrated in Dr F. Lepp- 
mann's Kater Murr wad reme Sippe 
(München. 1908). 

—— Was die Gromimuiter singt. 
(Ibid. 103-110.) Cites numerous 
item from the folk-song : 
aged lady іп Breslau and refers to 
corresponding songs in Erck-Boehme 
ami Hoffmann von  Fallersieben-— 
Richter: Ritter und Magd. Die Schenk- 
ime Die Verlasene, | 
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[x. &., 12, 1910 


| ——  Omstergiessen aui Schloss Lübowitz, 
1804. (Ibid, tr10-111.) Cites from 
‘Eichendorf s Tagebuchauf 


nichnungen 
n brief account af the ' "Osterglessen" as 


mond im Norden. (Ж. d Ver f 
Volkek., Berlin, 1910. P 57-61.) 
Cites Items concerning "wea ther-imak- 
ing’ in Denmark from- H. Feilberg and 
E. T. Kristesaen, ind other folk-lore 
evidence as to the ancient conception 
of the first moon of the year ва а “king 
and land," the relation of the month- 
names to the visible регіміз of the 
moon; the distribution af the months 
(January for men, February for women, 
March for youths, April for giria. 
"o for boys, etc), The merry 

ther-making" im Jeceland amd 
elec LIAA TEE SM A 
tion of the new moon. 


Parmalee (G.) The coiffure of Roman 


wüomen zs shown on portrait busts and 
smite. (Rec. of Past, Wash., 1916, 

"X, 167-176, 4 pl. 2 iga&.) Describes 
briefly 8 types (late Republic, early Em- 
pire, Flavian, "Matidia," "Fnuustina," 
"Lucilla." "Julia Domna." and type of 
ПІН centry A. D.) and the fixed type od 
the Vestal Virgina, Though bairpins 
were Used, and combs alex, they are 
not represented on the statues, etc. 
Ovid made sport of the infinite varieties 
of colffare during the period of the 
carly Em 


Pastor we Die Megnalithen, (Z. f 


Ethnol. Berlin, 1910, XrL11 601-600.) 
Notes on dolmens, passage-gráves, 
store-circies, "troy-towns,'" ete. Stone- 
henge representa "a brilliant renaissunce 
of the earlier cult su |^ by the 
cult of the dead which come dn from 
the South toward the end of the later 
atone age." The sun-cult was a 
product of the North. In the discus 
sion (604-603), E. v. Baelr called at- 
tention to the megalithic area iti Japan. 
where sich monuments occur in several 
Places. Hr. Schuchardt emphasises 


the. distinction 
4 between grams and 


Райлі (С) 1е сота emblemaiiche [m 


uso win dall'età paleolitica. — (A. p. 
l'Antrop.. Firenze, 1900, XXXIX, 230- 


243, 1 рі) 1 emblematic 
v cicu and their use since the 
period, Prol EP. thinks 


that “primitive man, in the midet of 
the virgin forests, a terrified spectator 
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of the jealous and tremendous combats 
af the Bos primigenius, could attribute 
mysterious energies and inexplicable 
powers... to these powerful bovine 
quadripeds,”” and he was struck by the 

horns of the creatures, to which be 
attributed all the strength and valor 
As a symbol of 


on, 


abl 

Patschovsky (W.)  Volkstümliche Zim- 
mer-, Garten-, Feld- und Waldpilanzen 
im Liebauer Tale. (Mitt. d. schles. 
Ges, f. Volksk. Breslau, 1909, XI, 
186—203.) Lista with Indication of 
uses, etc. 336 house-plants, various 

garden-plants. à number oí kitchen- 
plants, 28 ornamental plants, &xme бо 
plants used in folk-medicine, ete., be- 
sides a dozen more medical plants fram 


Ше чекнія. 
Unsere Panyen in Sage 
ым d. Ue: 


Б окон of form and 
hec doctrine of каН folk- 


Beitrag sur Kenntnis 


etc, 
Pieiller (L.) 
der Korbflechterei. 


steinzcitlichen 


(GZtschr. f. Ethnol, Berlin, 1010, xtH, 
Treats of basketry in 
Raw material; hut- 


і plement of to-day to the 
bod: or horn ones of the stone agt.— 
the 


ЕЕ 
i 
із 






(Bull Soc. d' 
Anthr. de Риті 1010, УІ" Б. L 407- 
409.) Notes on condition of anthro- 
рее АТЫНДЫ Ел s 


" 
sÊ 


Institute of which 





discoveries on text-books of history, 
etc.) The Girl's Hi High School in Geneva 
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has this recognition of anthropology 
in ite curriculum: “Elementary ideas 
about the zoological position of man 
ani! the principal human races," See 
Schenk (À.). 


——  Qontributions à l'étude anthro- 


pologhque des aerbes du royaume de 
Serbie. — (Ibid, 307-31 EE Gives re- 
ація ої measurements of 60 Servians 
observed by the ae Stature 
(av, 1.655 mum; Tange 1,520 to 1,830 
mm.), cephalic index (av. 80.38. ane 
70.89 to 80.345 34-8 36 dolichocephals 

26.$ "5 brachyeephala, 38.3 % meso- 
cephala), nasa] index (av. 73.09, rauuge 
55.26 to 87.28; leptorrhines 36.6 "6. 
mesorrhines 6o 55. platyrrhines, 3. з). 


—— L'idice céphalique dans 


ebrie de 705 crünes valalsiens de ia la 
vallée du Rhónes (R. de l'Éc. d'Anthr, 
de Paris, (910. Xx, 24-27.) Gives 
results of study. of. 458 male and 337 
female skulls from g localities in the 
valley of Conches. The average index 
of the mules is 44.46, of the females 
84.51; average Index, 84.48, altogether 
89% brachycephalic, 9.39) шезан- 
cephalle, 1.675 dalichocephalle. The 
proportion of brachycephala ia much 
greater among the females; there is a 
alight excess of mesaticephals and sub- 

brachyorphlals among the males, The 
people of Valais may be considered 

one of the most homogencous of the 


(ibld., а аар Reviews 
and critiques of recent publications 
[books periodical articles, ete.) in 
conte to the folk-lore of the South 
Slovenian (works of Potočnik, 

j, KoSti&D) ; Serbo- Croutium (Me- 

Gk vi, Marc Zupanic. 
Trojanov Popo Maretit, Tomič. 
Gavrilovi; — C ic, Adrift 


Melk, Мило, ete): "Bulgarian 
(Kondakof, Sükoi). Of special im- 
portance are the continuation of Prof. 
К. Strekelj's collection of Slovenian 
folk-songs: Prof. T. Marctic's book on 
the Serbo-Croatian ылдан Tomis 
studies of the Prince M 

Dr N. Andria collection at кА 


wornan-songs The Servian Academy 
has institued кыш the leadership of 
Dr T. R. Gjorjevit a systematic 
eollection oí customa, ukages, etc. of 


which two volumes have already ap- 


peared 
Pradel (Е.) Ein altes 5picl. | (Mitt. d. 
Bchirs. Ges 4. Volkak.. Breslau, 1909. 
XL 56-58.) Treats of the children's 
sport of making fat stones skip as many 
times as possible over the surface of the 
water ("ducksanil drukes" In England), 
а "ате" known to the ancient Greeks, 
Olten a wish is made and. interpreted 
by the movement: of the stone. 
Puccioni (N.) Appunti di craniologia 
canarlense.  (À. p. l'Antrop., Firenze, 
1909. XXXIX, 115-130, 3 fg.)  Mceas- 
urements and descriptions of 6 male 
wing б female skulls (rom Teneriffe in 
the Canaries, now in the National An- 
thropological Museum, Florence. Dis 
cussion of views af Vernéau, Meyer, 
Luachan, Shrubeall. Sergi. etc. Ін 
P. believes that in the Canary tulande 


types ап anthropological  composi- 
haa been wed, The ancient 


i, Huxley, Beddoe, Deniker. icon. 
Rowse, 
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Ross (C. F.) 


Rother (K.] 


— ER NA 


[9. &., із, ци 


have lor along time been suppressing 
the dolichocephals. There ia no proof 
that the Middle European brachy- 
cenhala are Mongoloid. Three prob- 
leme need special study: Sphere of 
variability, laws of heredity of racial 
АРА Éxedness of races, etc. 
(W: Fifty years of anthro- 
in Great Britain and Ireland. 
(Bull. Soc. d'Anthr. de Pnri& тото, 
vI' &, L 341-343.) Note contribu- 
tions of Darwin, Huxley, Maine, Tylor, 
Boyd Dawkins, Christy. Тһе ри 
ications of the Journal of ithe Anthro- 
polagical Initiiude and Ман anid the 
proposal for an Imperial Bureau of 
Anthropology are also referred to, 
Roman milestones, — (Rec. 
of Fast, Wash.. 1010, rX, 8-15. o fg.) 
Treats of ancient (republican Roman 
milestones are very rare) and modern 
Roman milestones, thelr inscriptions 
(е. g., that ol one of 154 B, C., on the 
Via Appia) which vary greatly in dif- 
ferent periods and ander different of- 
ficiala. Stones far from Rome con- 
form to local conditions. 
Im Krduterladen, (МІН. 
d. schies Ges. f. Volksk., Breslau, 1010, 
xn, 109-117.) Lists, in the ordinary 
(and also popular) and Latin scientific 
names, and the purposes far which the 
planta, etc. arc emplayed in ісік- 
medicine, the entire contentas of an herb- 
stall in Breslau, some So [temm in. all. 
Also (pp. rr£-116) some additions to 
the list of flowers and plants in the 
Silesian peasants’ gardens aa given by 
Dr Olbrich: and (pp. Dear 20 
peculiar folk-names of plants from the 
ol Camenz. 


region 
Rutot (A.) Un homine de science peut-il, 


ment, admettre l'existence 
des industries primitives, dites éolithes? 
(Bull. Sac. pr de Mi ge vit 
£y; 447-473. Argues, [ram the three 
methods of 


employed ^ (observation, пой; 
ee that dhe eth ar really 
of human Ti tha 
of Mantes are "Ge eee 
1 3460-303.) Re 
on ODIO activities in 
Belgium ез T 


n Ги М 
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ischen Tempels aus dem  Píahlhause. 
(Ztschr. f. Ethnol, Berlin, 1910, жып, 
434-443. 5 ig.) Produces more evid- 
ence in favor of suthors theory of the 
development of the Greek temple from 
tbe pile-dwelling and résumés recent 
literature of the subject. The theories 
oí Fuchs, Muchau, etc, wil not ac- 
count for the Egyptian temple. The 
püe-dwelling lies at the bottom of 
Oriental ideas of Lhe world as a "hougse" 

supported on plilar& The grooved 
columns of the Doric temple of Her- 
cules at Selinunt and the grooved piles 


part used for dwelling and sleeping, the 


lower and often only partly enclosed, for | 


work-ahope, ete.) is also the descendant 
ol the pile-dwelling. How this may well 


be is illustrated by the "Rathaus" of | 


Burgau (St Gall), &gured on p. 438. 
Bchachtzabel (A.) Die Schwülmer Volks- 
гасна. (Globus. Brmschwg. 1910, 
xcvit 10-12, 3 Ígw) Treats of the 
PEN MEUM of the people of the valley 
the Schwalm, a river ol the Weser 
aren, who ure assigned to the Chatti by 
Pfister in hia | Stamsies- 
hunde (Kassel, 1880). The character- 
istic hat» capa  hair-dress, coats, 


stockings, etc, are now «аррар | 


by reason of the decay of spinning, the 
influence of manufactured articles, etc. 
See also Chr. Lange's Land und Lrute 
auf der Schwalm (Kassel, 1895]. 
Schell (O.) Der Klingeletock der Hirten, 
(E. d. Ver. 1. Volksk., Berlin, 1910, XX, 
HENNA) Treats of the stick 


sion of Scandinavia, etc. 

to a high antiquity. 

Schenk (A.) La sceno anthropologique 
еп Buiser. (Hull Soc. d'Anthr. de 


Furis, 1910. vi" s., I. 400—407. ) Report | 
hropology 


on conditions: 
Swi 


| o. dil a the айуу: per 
Federal Fotvtschnic School (by Martis, 


Schmit (E.) 


| Geisterglaube in Ostpreussen. 


Schrader (F.) 
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Heierli), at Geneva (by E. Pittard), at 
Freiburg (by l'abbé Breuil), at Berne 
(by Zeller and Schürch), and at 
Lausanne (by Schenk). Inthe Canton 
af Vaud anthropology ін кайп |і to 
enter the secondary schools. 
Schenk's own researches deserve ix 
Сов, See Pittard (E.). 
Présentation de quelques 
crånes néolithiques, trépanés recueillis 
à Congy, Marne. [Ibid., $02-$09, 
Б ірь) Treats of 6 skulls from a 
neolithic cave-Durial near Congy in the 
‘tment of Maine, ull bearing 
marke of trepanation. 
(E.) Leichenwasser m 
(Z. d. 
Ver. f. Volksk.. Berlin, 1910, XX, 394— 
308.) Treate of East Prussian beliefs 
concerning "corpse-waLer" (Ll e. water 
in which the corpse waa washed), 
which was scattered or poured upon 
poopie ая a good omen, etc. (water 
serves as a barrier against ghosts, etc). 
"death-straw," "death-meal," "death- 
&hirt," return af the dead, etc. 
Questions d'Orient. {К 
de l'Éc. d'Anthr, de Paris ipro, XX, 
73-85. ) Amnthropo-geographical notes 
the Oriental question — resulting 
сеа the Turkish invasion of Europe 
in the 16th century and the Slavonic 
and Teutonic Drang nach Osten. The 
"Young Turks" are to be thanked for 
"having introduced into the Oriental 
question the new action of liberty and 
modern thought. “ Progressive “new 
Turkey" may settle gradualy the 


tumult in the Orient. 
Schreiber 


(W) Zur Anthropologie S 
Karaimkinder Galislens. — (A. f. An- 
throp. Ernschwg., 1910, к. F. ІХ, 
64-74.) Gives detaila of o loh 


8 boys and 7 girla (from 8 to 13 утат о! 
uge) belonging (о (Бе Кагаз ої the 
compared with Christian and ]ewish 
children of that region. In E Heth 


| Ee it than 
Christians or Jews; their facial index 
approximates that of Jewish children; 
their nasal index is narrower than that 


3 to 5 oí Martin. n prt 
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the view incorrect thar rhe 


ін 
Karaits are "Turkish Jews," who came | 


trom Constantinople to Galicia, in the 
t6th century, 


Lemberg already іп Ше ТІ! century. | 


tercenses have been confused. Many | 
Karaites were brought from Crimea | 


‘to Troki in Lithwanis Im the rath 





ardt (—). 2 oux 
Ema: Berlin, 1509. XU 946-930} 

“knob” pottery, its in, 
distribution, etc. The pottery of N. 
W. Germany of the stone age. accord- 
imt to S rests as to form and decora- 
Шап on earlier baskeiry (Ll e. the 
pottery ol ther megaliths and of Rossen 
especially); that of. the south ("ribbon 
pottery"). gor& back to the gourd 
а бот lending itsell to [ree décoration. 
One ol the ornamental motifs of the old 
North German s» is the presence of 
4 bores or little Knobs on the віце, 
These “knobe" appear later in Hungary 
and Asia Minor (Troy), and S. would 
assign to them a Teutenic develipment 
from neolithic pottery, (Cf. Lausitz 


- pottery.) 
Schullerus (À.) Siebenbürger Mürchen. 
(Mitt. d. Verb. deutschen. Ver. |, 


Volksk., tgo% Nr, 10, 8-11.) Di- | 


cusses methods and points of view in 
the investigation of. mürchen in the last 
few years: Comparison of material 
(Kühler, Bolte), analysis 
(Laistner, v. d. Leyden), atyllaic re- 
search (Petch, Weber); influence of 
medieval story-literature (Scliintech, 


phenome 
the geogra Hard euttural history of 
a limited area (Transylvania, ғ. қ. 
‘where several races [каме lived to- 


pner ‘Need of investigation and 
which lt should be carried out. 
алады on Der Schüfergruss. 17. 
d. Ver. Ll. Volksk., Berlin, rgto, xx, 


348) Cite riddles. and rhymed 
greetings of uhepherds in. Brunswick, 
Der Schimmelteiter braun- 


give in the sixties of the last century 
at Cremlingen near Brunnwick. 

Scraps of English folk-lore. (Folk-Lore, 
1лимі., тоте Xx1, 222—217.) 


rom Buckingham- 
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Siffre (А.) 





[х.9.. t2. 1010 


erect. xe (рр, 225-227), relating 
to ghosts, luck and ill-luck, cure for 

whooping-cough, ‘teething. taking lights 
out of house, disposal of Christmas 
greenery (tò be burnt), squlst-eye, 
lucky and unlucky octions, omens 
relating to birth and childhom|, mar- 
riage, death, etc. 


Scraps of Scottish folk-lore. ПЫН, 


885—923. Numerous items from Aber- 
deenshire (A. Macdonald); Argyll- 
shire (M. Cartwright), Kirkcudbright- 

hire (H. M. B. Reid) and Lanarkshire 
(D. Robie), concerning marriage. 
"aleeping fever" and it» cure, "white 
birds,” luck and Ш-іпсі omens, fairies 
ami kelples, love omens, “whuppity 
scourie'" (celebration of coming of 


spring). 
Belke (G.) Probe glitzischer Mundart: 


dit Kirmes. (Mitt W echie Gex. f. 
Volksk. Breslau, 1010, ХІ, 117-110.) 
Gives phonetic text of a description of 
the church-festival in the dialect of the 
village of en-Weistritz (district of 
Habèlæhwerdt). This village lies on 
the border between the Oberdorf and 
Glatz dialect, but belongs to the latter. 


Sera (С. L.) Nuove osservmrionl ed 


indurioni sul cranio di Gibraltar. (А. 
p. l'Antrop., Firetzze, 1900, XXXIX. 151- 
212, 3 pL. o fg&) Gives rexults of 
author's study in Londen of the 
“Gibraltar ekull"; discovered in 1843 
aud now in the Surgical Mimseum: 
Detallei description, chief menaure- 
ments, discussion of peculiarities, com- 
реги with other "fossil" skulls, etc. 
Dr- S. believes that “the Gibraltar 
skull. represents morphologically a 
pre-Australold, amd (if the Neanderthal 
represents a tvpe posterior ta the 
Australian), a decidedly pre-Neander- 
thaloid type,"—if not indeed tertiary 
man, the Gibraltar man was very closely 
related to him, According to Dr 5. 
the Neanderthal man is lave ia anthro- 
pogenesis amd not correctly termed 
Homo primigenius, Certain morpho- 
logical pecolingities (e, g. of whe basis) 
in the Gibraltar skull indicate relation- 
ship with the gorilla and chimpanzee 
amd "prove that the specialization of 
man occurred late, in the midst of a 
form of marked simian affinities.” 
A propos de la mandibule 
idelbergensis, (Bull. Soc, d' 
Anthr, de Paria, I0009, V^ &, x, 89-8.) 
Note on character of dentition, marks 
of wearing, perhaps hyponlasia, 
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—— Usure dew dents. Sépulture néo- 
lithique de. Moutigny-Esbly. (Ibid. 
82-87, 3 fgs.) Describes difference in 

between the two milk molars 
bipper right) In the jaw of a child of 6—7 
years found in the neollthic grave of 
Montigny-Esbly, not discoverable in 
children of to-day, and not entirely 
explicable from tlie nature of food In use. 

Seen (А. T.) Feolk-»ongs and music 

Cataluna (J. Amer, Folk-Lore, 
act 19ro, XXIII, 171—178.) 


Smith (5. C. K.) Mr Rackham and the | 


thc fairies. (Oxf. and Cambr. Rev. 
Lond. тоу, Мо. 7, ВЕ-95) The 
author holds that “Mr R. docs not 
create fairies, but takes them teady- 
made." He has falled in hia illustra- 
thon of Alice in. Wonderland, "because 
there are no teal fairies in Lewis Car- 
rolls imperishable work." " Mr Barrie's 
fairies, Баета тке are “Shakespeare's 
fairies," anid “the s. of all time” 
and here Mr R. succeeda (e. g, Peter 
Pam). Mr R.afairiea excel In naturul- 
ness and possibility. And fairies, bhow- 

ever beautiful, are otlll uncanny. 
Stkeland (H.) Entwicklung der soge- 

nannten © fdmiachen Schneilwage 
Moderne Laulgewichtawage in "hires 
einfachsten Form, (2. £. Ethnol, 
Berlin, 1910, халі, 403-513. 24 IgE) 
Treats oí the development of the so- 
called: “Roman steelyard." in Germany, 
etc. Among the latest forme iy a 
from Albanin; the e 


Íranziümischen und englischen National- 
hymne. (Mitt. d. schles, ws. f. Volksk., 
Вгевіши, того, хи, 73-75.) Addatothe 
data in Bohn'a De een idler 
Ewropdischen Valker (Breslau, 1905). 
A third Austrian national hymn exiata 
“Hymne auf Kaiser Ferdinand,” by 
К. v. Halte (1855), Of the "Marseil- 
laise" only 6 verses are dne to Rouget 
бе Ilale. the hist having botn composed 
by the Abbé Pesonneaux, of Vienne 
in etre, not by the poet Lebrun or the 
poet Chenier as hag been maintained. 
Part of the text of the Marsellaise” woe 
taken hy Kouget de l'Isle (ror Racine'a 
"Eather" and "Athalie"; the melody 
he took irom Gulon's oratorio "Esther." 
The English: national hymn was first 


played in 1745. 
Boren-Hansen(——-) Rapport. (Bull 


“Бәс d' Anthr. de Paris, 1910, VI Sa h | 


364-365.) Report on condition of 





anthropology in Denmark (work of the 
Anthropological Commission in the 
investigations of physical characteris- 
tics: publications in the Communications 
om tie Anthropology of Denmark), 


Steigelmann (A.) les pétroglyphes des 


Alpes Maritimes, (K, de l'Ec. d' Anthr. 
de Paris rgro, xx, o8-roz, 3 [gs) 
Treats of pétrolgyphs al the region. of 
Lac des Merveilles, ete.. and nt Fon- 
talba, The frst consist of horns, lance- 
heads; the eecond ol human figures, ox 
heads nnd yokes, a шап ploughing, 
crosses, hatched figures, concentric 
circles. etc. The author thinks that we 
must consider these petroglyphs, the 
“hori especially, very ancient ex-pats, 
the mountainous regions the | 

where they would naturally be found, 


Sterjna (N.) Les groupes de civilisation 


еп Scandinavie à l'époque des s£pultures 
à galerie. (L'Anthropologie, Paris, 
ioro, XXL 1-34, 62 [ga.) Treats of the 
various. regional “civilizations of the 
gallery-grave period In Scandinavia, 
belonging Seay to the stone age, Anil 
ling the Robenhawusian 
epoch of western shapes Dr S, recog- 
nises three different peoples (not to say 
races) in the period in question: A people 
of hunters and (hers in the east and 
North, who "preserved a goad part of 
the epipaleolithic traditions," had no 
military organizations, and had 
relations over the Aland Donc AA 
the poppia ol S-E. and E. Europe; in 
the Danish islands amd on the adjacent 
coasta of the peninsulas of Jutland and 
Scandinavia “a people acquainted with 
apiculture,' (poswessing a well-devel- 
military equipment. given to 
active navigation (on the North Sea 
chiefly), and having a higher civilisation, 
resembling somewhat that of the people 
of the Eust; in the West a foreign 
population originally from Central 
Europe (drawn north to take possession 
ы the amber-producing country). 
m special civilization, which, 
at the close of the gallery-prave period ; 
begins to influence the limitrophal Scan- 
dinavinm peoples In the course of 
this period a levelling of the differences 
In the interior took place. Megalithic 
civilization conquered Scandinavia from 
the East and the North. In the West 
differences between Jutiand objects and 
the megalithic disappear. — Interesting 
mre the relations with Great Britain. 
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Stolyhwo (K.) Rapport sur [état de him (list given, p. 68), St Lu 


l'authropologie en Pologne. — (Bull. Soc. 
d'Anthr. de Parla, 1910, vi", & 1 392- 
in Poland. 


305. Motesonau 
Among names to be remembered are 
Glogow (p of the rth 


hysiognomiat 
cent), A. Sniadeckl (Univ. o£ Wilno), 
Jeseph Majer (1508-1889, —first Polish 
anthropologist; gave at Cracow Uni- 
veraity bi- r854 a-course ol lectures in 


Anthropological 

Academy of Sciences), J. Kopernicki 
(taught anthropology in the University 
of Cracow 1876-1891: author of many 
rimi Talke-Hryncewicz (now 
professor of anthropelogy at Cracow, 
ніпсе 1008), and outside of Poland, 
Kubary (d. 1896), Chudzinski (d. 1897). 
ani 5. Zaborowski of Pars. — At 


Treats af 
S. Luzio: the patron of cheese-makers 
ің Lombardy, hia legeni, w etc. 
Lusio is really Hugo, from which 
nome with coalesced article the appel- 
lation in use since 1700 hàs arisen. 
See next title. 
—— San Ludo (S. Uguxo), der Sen- 


nenpatron. (Schw. Arch. f. Volksak., 
Basel, toro, Xiv, 36-70. 13 fga.. 3 p.. 
map, bibliogr.). Treats of San Lucio 


cult (already at Lugano 
eyed dentia er rye mei 
the canton of Ticino anid in northern 
Italy,—a list of theee, pp. 56-63), ex- 


= Lucio 


Tarbell (F. НБ.) 


is patron of cattle, cheese, eyes, 
lame, the poor, and helper against 
кр уы See next title. 

| ши 


ыйкай аран ы (A. f. Religsw., 
Lpeg., 390, XI 333-343. 3 fg) 
of the lonely little mountain 


bishopric of Como, the saint, the sanc 
m pilg & Offerings, history 

of cult, etc. S. Lucio ie the patron 
of Alp-industries, particularly of milk 
and cheese-making, etc. (his symbol is 
a cheese), EUR QUIS DNA TUM. 
diseases. ТЬе shrine wae visited 
lest year by 1500 pilgrims. 


Taglaferro (N.) The prehistoric pottery 


found inthe Hypogeum at Hal-Saflieni, 
Camil Paula, Malta. (Aon. Arch. & 
Anthrop. Univ. of Liverpool тото, 
irt, 1-25, 17 pl) Treats of 20 classes 
(all but one ornamented). The lumpa 
üf not imported) "bear testimony to 
the high degree of perfection itid 
by the ceramic art in Malta during the 
early bronze age." The variety of 
shapes in the vases is remarkable. 
Berk DO teen а RORIS ү тле 
me on two covers suggests 
origin or influence. К 


Tamblyn (W. F.) British druliism and 


the Roman war policy, (Amer. Hist. 
Rev.. N. V., 1909, XV, 21-36.) Author 
doubts the claim of British druidiem 
to a place in sober history. Gallic 
druidism is well-attested but it was 
not representative or. Pan-Celtic. 

ete.. in Field Museum of Natural His- 
tory. (Field Mua Nat Hist. Publ. 
130, Anthr. Ser, vn, Chicago, 1909, 
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Tetraer (F.) 


Naples. The great majority of these 
Neapolitan bronzes come from the 
Campanian clttes buried by the eure 
tion of Vesuvius in 79 A. 
Begrübnis, [om und 
Fasten bel den ostpréeuesischen Phillip- 
poten 13832. (Globus,  Brnschwg.. 
1910, MCV, 391-335.) Describes, 
after Chapters 190-22 o[. M. Gerss'a 
Ma. Die PAipponen, borial ceremonies 
and custome, festival-days (list, pp. 
332-333). feusts, fasting, etc, as in 
vogue about the year 1839. 
—— Die Brautwerbung der Balten und 
Westslawen, ülkszkundliche Sirei- 
züge an der Ostgrenze Deutschiands. 
(Ibid. 1910, XCVIH, 154-158. 170-174.) 
Treats of woolng among the Balti and 
western Slava. Besides accounts from 
Hieronymus and Johannes Maletiua 
(r55r), Gersi парне, Pohl, etc., Dr 
T. describes the woolng customs in 
connection with 5 periods of the bride'a 
life: Announcement of nubllity (chiefly 
dress апа | ), "ahowing the 
bride," love-making, wooing and be- 


trothal. 
Thomson (A.) Anthropology at the 
University of Oxford. (Bull. Soe d' 
Anthr. de Paris, toro, VI &. TL 343- 
345. Notes labors of Tylor, Pitt- 
Rivers, etc. Oxford was the rim 
English university to recognize the 
claims of anthropology аза branch of 
higher education (E. B. Tylor, Reader 
in 1884, wae made full Profesor in 
on A diploma is now conferred 
» alter adequate and 
M examination. The Pitt- 
Rivers collection, presented in 1885, 
has grown and is now an important 
center for study and research. 
Treblin (M.) Zur Volkskunde im Kirch- 
apiel Langenóis, Kreis Laubag. (Мін. 
d. schlea. Gea. [. Volsksk., Breslau, t909, 
XL 93-94.) Notas on folk-lore г 
to baptism, women dying in child-bed, 
the tappa ж Supper, Items of folk-medi- 


found in. November, (006. 


Vasvitié (—1 


Vincent (A. al G) 
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Tricomi Allegra (G.) Sul peso dell'ence- 


ао umano e delle sue parti nel Mes 
sinesi. — (Ann. di Nevrol., Napoli, too7, 
XXV,300-357.) Gives results of welgh- 
inga (Chiarugi method) of too brains of 
subjects from the province of Messina. 
The average was 1238.67 yr. Male 
brains were heaviest betwen 26 nnd 
30 years, female between jo and 40. 
Dr T. A. concludes that. men of. equal 
atature exceed women in average brain 
weight; individuals of lower stature 
exceed those of higher in average brain 
weight; the average weight be directly 
proportional to the серһаШе index; 
no influence of sex or of age can be 
seen in the predominance of one hemi- 
or the other, 
Cimetière gallo-romaine 
des Longues-Rairs aur le territoire des 
Sois. (Bull. See. d'Anthr. de 
Paris, 1900, v &., X, 215-232, 4 ipi.) 
Describes objects (pottery of vara 
forte, glass vessels, fron and bronze 
objects and omamenta, Roman coina, 
etc.) found in 1900 at the Gallo- 
Roman buriabplace of Les Longues- 
Raies, explored also 1807-1800. Chris- 
tian huriala probahly took place here 
up to the fifth century. 


van Veerdeghem (F.) Oude aardigheden 


over de Vrouwen. (Volkskunde, Gent. 
IQIO, XXI, 22-30.) Cites numerous 
facetiar about women from JLD'exceel- 
lentis tan d'edele Maegdhen, the eighth 
book of J. B. Houwaert's Pegarisder 
Pleyn ende den Lusit- Hof бег Могрен. 
Recherches sur des 
ravinements artificiela de l'époque 
anté-romaine. (Ztschr. Í. Ethnol., 
Berlin, roro, xtn, 381-389, t4 Íg.) 
Treats of rorinemenis, groupe of ditches 
іп warlous parts of Belgium, dating 
from pre-Roman times, and having, 
according to MM. V., nothing to do 
with fortifications, but ‘being connected 
with religious rites and ceremonies, 
the only thing that will account for 
their arbitrary character, cte. 


— Kdnstliche Gri 


bhernsysteme ацша 
vorrümiseher Zeit in Norderceteerops 
M Brnschwg., t910, XcVit, 181- 
183, 8 ңы) Describes -Roman 
systems of dikes and ditches particu- 
у очатона coli тк ot 
Brussels), in Hainault, Lidge, in the 
Ardennes, in E Eifel country, in 
Luxembourg, and in German Lorraine. 
Tbeyhre probablvot sone Fetigiowasiga!- 
ficance. as previousarticle. 
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Vinson (j) Quelques données anthrn- Odessa, Titis Poltava, ete. deserve 
mention 


pologiques sur ba linguistique һажүпе, 
(Bull -Soe d'Anthr. de Puüris; 1910, 
wr! & d, 150-152.) Discusses the 
names of the months and relationship 
names and their significations in the 
Basque language. — According to V.. 
the Basques counted formerly Ó seasons 


ship-names lead V. to conclude that the 
‘Basque family was polyandrous ol a 
callective arder with maternal filiation. 
But the etymologizing of Basque 
wonda i» still too hazardous ior many 
such arguments. 

Үні (A.) Osmunire gmilots de Lacave, 
Lot. (Ibid. 73-75.) Briel account 
ФГ а Саша cesuary (mélange ol human 
bones, fragments of pottery, etc.) be- 
longing to the end of the peril of 
Gallic independence. The remains are 


ers od. Uxellodumutn (Puy d' — 
only rg km. from the cave-burinl in 


question). 
Volkov (T.) Rapport eur les sciences 
anthropologlques en Russie. — (Ibid., 
390-400.) Note on anthropology 
in Russia, in 7 Bopianov founded 
the Anthropological Section of the 
Society of Friends of the Natural Sei- 
ences ond published his work on the 
kurgans of MON: His pupil 
Anutchin became Professor of An- 
ihropology in the University of Moscow 
іп 2884; in 1898 the Rossion Anthro- 
pological Society waa founded, also 
achair of Geography and Ethnography 
at St Petersburg; ln 1900 the Russian 
Anthropological Society began the 

ication Of the Review Anfhropo- 
aspe goi ar mrt 
many wv anatomical, 


as qur pri e rr 
тет Ашар. Бону. founded 


Wace (A. 1. B) A modern Greek festival 


at Karoni in Messenia. — (Ann. Arch. 
& Anthrop., Univ. of Liverpool, 1910, 
ПІ, z2-35. 1 pl) Treats of. relics, 
church anil festival, Of the ions, 
“two are Christian, but they are graven 
images (crucifix and Madonna with 
Child) which the orthodox church 
should han; the other two (a Hellen- 
istic terra-cotta figurine; and a bronze 
Greek weight of the ath or ard century 
Н.С.) аге frankly pagan." The (tons 
were found in an ok] cistern ая the 
result of the dream of an old woman 
im 1896. 

Waldeyer /W.) — L'anthropologle 
Allemagne. (Hull, Soc. d' Anthr. Че 
Paris, 1010, ҮЛ" &, 1, 337-340.) Brief 
report (n German) on the condition 
of anthropology in Germany. German 
Anthropological Society, Berlin Anthro- 
pological Society, progress of Museuma 
(the collections of crania in Berlin, e g, 
number some 13,000 specimens), peri- 
odicalas (the newest is M'aumnui) devoted 
to prehistory. Dr W. thinks that 
what Germany most needa is regular 
anthropological chairs at the Univer- 


nities. 

Weber (H.) Die. Storndotier Volks- 
lieder. Der Liederschatz einea Vogels- 
berger Doríes. Geeammelt in den 
Jahren 1907-1909. (Hem. БІ. |. 
Volkak., Lpag.. roro, Ix, 1-225.) Gives 
texts and music of тут folksongs 
(historical songs 1-12, war-songs and 
soldiers’ songs 13-23, songs of pruüfes- 
Hans and occupations 23-32, ballad- 
like songs 33-55, love-songs 50-134, 

Sehürzleder" and travel-songs 135- 
141, marriage and cloister songs 142- 
147, Кези songs 148-152, |езі 
and riddie songs, 153-161, "Triller" 
лгы 17) constituting the folk-achieve- 
ment in this field of the village of 
Somdorf in Vogelsberg, all obtained 
orally,—they represent à period | af 
about 30 years. The material is rich 

Weheham (c). Die 

Píerdesegnung auf 


and festival connected therewith at 
e vile af Lasrenaterg daring de 
week previous to and including St 
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Lawrence Sunday. The ceremonial of 
blessing these anittals probably aren 
as the result of some terrible plague 
such, e. ¢., a8 occurred shortly alter 
the Thirty Years War. The important 
day i» the Sunday nearest the 10th of 
August. Waxvotive«giíts ol horses and 
other animals are described and figured, 


— Die Kapelle St. Amorsbrunn bei 


Amorbach im Odenwalde. Ein Beitrag 
zur Quellenverehrung шиі EN 
schung, — (Ibid, 262-235, 3 (ұз) 
Treats of the chapel of St Amorsbrunn 
at Amorbach, once the seat of a famous 
Benedictine Abbey,—eatlicr known аз 
Thorbrumm, etc. The votive offerings 
figures as large as new-born chiidren, 
the shrine belng reputed helpíul for 
women's troubles and diseases. 

W einitz Fun) Die luppische Zaubertrom- 
inel in Meiningen: (Z. 1. Еш), 
Вегі», тото, хап, т-та; 4 fps, 1 pl.) 
Treats ol a Lapp shamnman's drum in the 
collection of the Henneburg Archeo- 
logical society at Meiningen. with dis- 
cussion of the abaman and his art among 


"sending into sheep." etc. 
кони оғ аһашап must have been born 
with “teeth in his mouth." The 
Meiningen drum ia not unique, The 
40 figures upon the skin are listed on 
page r1 amd the Lapp drums in other 
collections, to the number of 54 noted 
(p. t1). | In the "Linnaets-Portrait"" 
book of Tullberg. published in connec- 
tion with the Linnaeus celebration in 
грот. із в picture of the great natur- 


collection of the Royal Library in 
Berlin, is a picture of two Bon-prieats, 
one of whom holds a shaman's drum,— 
the Bon-religion i» pre- Buddhistie. 
Weinreich (O) ‘Wunderselivame Re- 
cept. (Hee. BL. [. Volksk., Lpzg.. 
1910, ІХ, 126-148.) Gives numerous 
exümples of facetious and jesting 
charms and incantations, sometimes 
quite vulgar in part, from the facetis. 
jest-books, preceptoria, aunecdote-col- 
lections, sermon-books, ete., of the 
tóth and 17th centuries and loter, An 
addition to the material in. Oesterkey. 


| and haunted 
Waite (G. E.) 
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---- KEKinbewührter Feuersegen. (lbid. 


139-142.) | Gives text ol "Ein bewehr- 
ter christlicher Feuer-Segen."  pub- 
lished at Cologne in 1733, with notes 
on the language. variants ete., of the 


fre-charm 
Westropp (t. 13. A folk-lore survey. of 


County Clare. (Folk-Lore, һап. 
ipio XXR I1Ro-r19g, 338—349. 2 pl.) 
Treats ob. place-names and. legends of 
places, bonshees (pp. 186-101), the 
death-coach, fairies and (айу forts 
and mounds (pp. 194-199), will-o -the- 
wisps nm] corpec-lights, utmderground 
falk, water-spirits and mer-folk, ghosts 
houses (pp. 343-349). 

Religious uses of fom) in 

Turkey (Harti, Sem, Rec. Наги. 


Conn. r9gto., Xx. 97-102.) ., The sacri- 


fice ta ‘offered, and the food afterwards 
eaten by the people. Sacrificial 
mural, “eoul food’ at death, heathen 
relics in the Christianity of the Eastern 
Church, St George, etc. 


Wiar:emsky (—) Les slaves oricntaux. 


(Bull Soc. d'Antlir. de Paris, 1909, x" 
E. X, 273-200.) Résumnós the author's 
anthropormetrie studles of students of 
Russian (3,290 п. 318 Í), Servian 
(4,260 m. 454 |) and Bulgarian 
[1,080 m., r.og8 f.) gymnasia, between 
the ages of 1014 and 1634 years. The 
material seema to be the same as that 


earlier published by Prince W. 





më {H} Revolution anid language. 


" (Ох. & Cumbr. Rev. Lond, 1010, 


Хо. 0, 40-67.) Shows that in Russia 
"to a large extent during the past two 
years lingulsthe development has gone 
in the direction of making words used 

hitherto exclusively by the intelligent- 
kia the property ol the mnsaca of the 
people: Constitution, Respublika (once 
folk-etymologized às ^ Ryerh-publiku. 
“cut the public to pieces "). renbeda 
(liberty), "home-rule" — (Ripisiurilred 
phonetically, ancl many pur RC 
and political terms, names of political 
parties, жорен, amimoritl, quite a 
number derived from English, othera 
from German and French; words for 
labor-troubies; Аган (naturalised 
and "in much more common use than 


Atlas in English"); newly-coined terma 


like macorka (mass-meeting), mat- 
novia (one who attemis a mass-meeting). 
ete; alao abisive words and expressions, 
etc The Russian language has Te- 
cently had “as sudden enrichment,” 
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which argues well for the birth of a 
new form of European culture. 
Wimmer (].)  lialiens Adriuküsie in 
ihrer hen Bedeutung. (Gilo 
bus, Ба ый 1010, ХСҮП, 130-142.) 
Treats of the historical significance of 
the Adriatic coast of the Italian penin- 
guia, the development of the settle- 
ments in this region (Spina, Adria, 
Aguileia, Ravenna, Venloe, Rimini, 
Pesaro, Sinigaglin, Ancona, Sipontum. 
“арі, Barletta, Trank Bari, Brin- 
ae One etc.) and their decay. in 


Wutke | Ea Schiafen in der Bedeutung 
von Verrücktacin. {Mitt dach les 
Ges. [. Volak., Breslau, 1909, XI 214- 
215.) Notesthe use in the 16th century 
ol schlafen (sleep) ln the sere of "to 
be crazy.” Grimm's Dictionary hus 
only "die schlafende Sucht" 

Zaborowski (5.) Hellénes barbares et 
Gréco-Pélages civilis, — (R. de l'Éc. 


d'Anthr. de Paria, 1910. XX. 220-242.) | 
enizatíom of 


some influence of the brilliant civili- 
gation of. Crete bad been felt on the 


continent, In the time of Herodotus, | 
Pelasgi (non-Arvan 


pr 

dt, Cretam civilization would 
have entirely disappeared under the 
régime of the rade, barbarian LDrorinns, 
who did not differ from the proto 
Aryans, and whose mind was typified 
by the meager culture-hleala of the 
Spartans Тһе Pone type af ^tm 
barbarous Hellenes, if preserved an 

where, ls to be found in the Pelo- 


- m 











Ziegler (H.) D piper Volksnam 
der Fiann und 


le Verwandtschait 
und Vermischung ды deutschen: Volk- 
stimme  (Z. d. V. f. Volksk., Herlin, 
19010, XX, 15-35.) Træta ol German 
popular names of plants in connection 
with the relationship and intermingling 
of German peoples. 2. hae studied 
thas name in б localities, ami Hats 
are given (рр. 30-35) of “village 
names" awi thore known to wider 
territories The distribution of plant- 
names affords information as to "сорот 
ization” amj the ethnical composition 
of folk-groups, the exact origina- of 
particular groups, folk-migrations (local 
and recent) and adds to the criteria of 
resemblance aoe! distinction. 


Zimmern (A. E.) Woe Greek civillmition 


based on slave labor? (Sociol. Rev.. 

Lomi., 1909, t1, 1-19.) Z. arguta that 
while the Greeks hard slaves, “the 
conditions which ore the natural 
results of a system of shave labor did 
not exist in. Greece; in other words, 
the Greek city-state was not a slave 
state" In Greece apprentice-slavery 

ominated over chaltel-alavery. 


pred 
Zuidema (W.)Amsterdamer Hüusersagen. 


(6. d. Ver, f. Volksk., Berlin, 1910, XXI. 
72-73.) Gives B8 brief house-tales 
n Amsterdam: The house with 

the (xix) heads; The house with the 
three heads; The house with the golden 
chain; The inerashle bhlond-sign; The 
Atlas statue on the palace; The flies 
bring it (murder) to light; The weepers' 
tower; The pictune of the beggar who 
became rich, There is evidently much 
interesting folk-lore connected with 
house-signs and the like. 


ac ins 
EE “7 f. Ethnol., 

Bertin, toro, XLI 289-310, 15 figs.) 
Gives results of дене of author and 
wile through the gras-land of the 
Cameroons in 1907-1909 particularly 
Ball Physical characters (av. 1,750 
darker 
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the mythe pay no réle In religions 


festivals and have no cult; cult of | 


mpirits of dead; festivals publie and 
private), houses (type with square 
foundation and pyramid of cupola 
rool; "men's Боо. "Women's house," 
chiefs house, etc), villages and towns 
(Fumban ca. 18,000, Bail 8,000 in- 
hahitunts). market-place (center ol 
village), chief and his power, daily life. 
art and industry (pottery; cooking- 
pots, etc. made by women, pipes 
by men; wooxd-carving,—door-posts, 
bowls semata, masks, druma, etc; stone 
animal-hgures on foor of house: 
basketry; 
ishing; bronze-casting in two places 
Bamum and Bagam only,—cnds of 
drinking-horns a specialty nt. Barnum), 
etc. The grassland is culturally as 
well as linguistically a tranaltion-area 
(West Africa, the Sudan, and East 
Africa). 
Arnett (E. J.) A Hausa chronicle, (J. 
Afric, Soc.. Lomi. r010, 1x, 161-167.) 
Translation from à Ms. e considerable 
interest, known in the Hausa country 
as Doura Mokas Sariki, containing the 
legend of Daura (the Hausa belief аз 
to the origin of their race), which is ol 
considirauble antiquity, A flit of qs 
Amirs of Katsina [1455-1902 A.D.) is 
besides the origin-legend. 


given, 

Astley (H. J. DJ) A sacred spring and 
tree at Hamman  R'Irha, Algeria. 
(Man, Lond., 10:0, X, 122-123.) At 
this sacred pool are performed ritual 
acts and ablotions, and strips of cloth 
tom from clothing are hung on every 
branch of one of the trees; around the 
pool are pots and sherds (offerings 





quae 
кце (E) Les Touareg à Paris: (Bull 
Soc. d'Anthr. de Paris, 1909, V" 6. 


ilour- | 
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ented in these “Tuareg.” The on- 
thropometric measurements are given 
for ane Chamba, one Tuareg. 3 Negrit- 
ісей Tuareg. ¢ Negro-Tuaregs, all of 
whom except the second are dolichore- 
phalic or sub-dolichotephalic. The 
Berbers of Tuareg (here much mined 
with negro blood) are. according to 
Dr A. "the Aryans ol Africa," of Hke 
origin with thos of Europe. 


Avelot (R.) Le pays d'origine des Pa- 


houins et des Ba-Kalai. ([bid., 61— 
бб.) (Capt. A. seeks to show that the 
Pahoulns (originally in some region 
near the Upper Nil) were driven 
thence by Bantus, ilriving beíore them 
in their migration the Ba-Kalai into 
the valley oi the Ogowe. The Ba- 
Kalai in question were descendunts of 
the Ba-Kalai driven out of their country 
by the A-zande. According to Capt. 
A. the Pahouins, anthropologically and 
yı but not linguistically, 


ethnoagraphicall 
belong with the Monbuddo-group. 


Bieber (F. J.) Durch Südüthiopien zum 


NIL (Glohum, Brnschrwg., toto, xcvi, 
60-74. 85-09, 15 fgx.) Account of trip 
through southern Ethiopia to the 


Nile in 1909, with notes on the native 


tribes and Harar, the metrop- 
olis of the Mohammedan eastern Galla 
country. Adis Ababa with lte cave- 
dwellings, rock church of Eka Michael, 
etċ; the Emperor Menilik. etc. 


—- ero ria ea aae S; 


wohner: Beitrüge Е thnogra 

Nordost- Aírikas. (R. "Ee T 
et Sociol., Paria, 190), п, 225-249.) 
Treats of names of country. people. 
tribes, names oí neighboring tribes and 
names given by them (the people are 
Kafficko, "those ol Kalfa"): situation, 
bounderiet and divisiend of thenoatliry, 
und lists of these: PIE CUM ау 
ea inhabitants, mot very 


oreigners); mental 
сойлем Сода of weht Very well 
developed, smel] and hearing well 
developed, touch little developed. 


Bloch (А. 
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Blackman (A. м.) Some Egyptian and 


Man, Lond, 1910, 
i . 


other famous tomba, charma, and 
mmulets door-plates to insure bread, 
etc. 
Présentation de portraits de 
t négresses pour. faire vou la 
particulière de lauréole de la 
mamelle (Bull. Soc. d'Anthr. de Paris, 
IpOQ, V' &, X, 141-142.) Treats of the 


puer кі the age of 12-16 yenrs, 
Boone (C.C) ‘Some African custome and 

| Ш. Оп the Congo. 
| Hampton. Va, 1910, 
XXXIX,623-027.) Notes on prevalence 
“don't (bike), methods anil words 


5.8.) 


$ 
È 
: 
| 
: 
i 
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Bright (R. G. T.) 


Broad (W. H.) ami Paterson (—). 


negroid character 
Brown (W. H.) Circummcision 


|М. Sy 13, 1910 


Brandenburg (8) Anthropologisches aus 
Tripi 


Ethnol, Berlin. roro, 
хі, ея 1 fg.) Gives color of 
eyes and hair of 43 Tripolitan Arabs of 
all clames (from city and oasis) between 
the ages of ro und 5o (male 35, female 
&)—only women. of the lowest and 
worst classes could be observed, —who 
had not dark-brown eyes and at the 
same time black hair, — Actual count 
made them B.5 % of all Araba seen. 
Also notes on two магів (шап 
37 years old, girl 14), ваш to belong ta 
a village in the ‘Jebel beyond Tripoli. 
The man measured 199 and the girl 
96 om., and both were in good health. 
Bericht ans Tripoll. | (Ihid., $78- 
«Bo, ti fg.) Describes a cripple (9 yrs. 
old), son of an Arab peasant of Chidua. 
mail to have been born 50, — а 
mother was frightened at seeing à cow 
give birth to a crippled calf. The child 
(normal in health and Intelligence) 
goes on all fours. 

An exploration in 
Central Equatorial Africa. (J. Afric. 
бос. Іші, 1910, IX, 224-232. 2 
Treats of the work of the British s 

of the Uganda-Conga | Com- 
mission in the western frontier dis- 
tricts of the Uganda Protectorate in 
1907-1908. Contains notes on "dug- 
ouis," Toro war-dance, Bavira women, 
the Bahima tribe, ete. 

Re- 
part on. a Nigerian nkull, (Ann. Arch, 
& Antlrop. Univ. ol Liverpool. 1910, 
Ih 7:572.) Description amd measure- 
ments (cepl. ind. 69.7., cap. 1275 c. е3 
уон adult mals cranium 


ЁЁ 


among the 
Bageshu, a tribe on the N, W. limits 
of Mount Elgon, Uganda Protectorate. 
(Man. Lond., toro, X, 105-100, 1 fg.) 
as observed at 
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wild-cat  Ikandzanga; The leopard 
child and thc antelope child; The 


їйаа (a species of bird); The antelope; 
The hawk and the tortotee; The sgoka 
bird; The chameleon and the tyyofolp- 
ka; The dog-ape and the bes: The dog- 
siepe The hawk and the 
hen. The large animals (elephant, lion, 
leopard, rhinocerow, hyena) represent 
force amd might. and opposed to them 
are the wild-cai. antelope, gazelle, 
monkey, hare, etc. The hare ond 
hvena are favorite figures іп these 
&tories,—they {уру two marked 
characteristics of the Kamba, cunning 
and ca The hare is the cm- 
Ыйы оГ спай и абуне The 
truth, but, on 


St Gabriel-Madiing, 1010, v, 808.) 
Note on jpoboned-beer ordeal for 
settling eS homicide Desine: 
manner of изе now 1 
wunong the Bantu-Kavlrondo. 
de Calonne Beaufaict (A.) Zoolltrie et 
Tetémizme chez Jes peuplades septent- 
trionales du Congo-Eelge. — (R. d. 
En Erhnoer. et Sociol, Puris, ec ee п, 
193-1 5) Notes on zoolatry and 
among the Asande, Mang: 
feta, Mogbwandi, Mabinza, Banggala, 
Ababun, etc, of the Belgian Congo. 
Both collective and individual “pro 
tectors". occur; also tabus, soolatric 
rites of a positive nature, etc. 
Cayzac (P. La religion des Kikuyu. 
Afrique Orientale. — (Anthropoe, St 
Gabriel-Modling, тото, у, 309-314.) 
Treats of ideas of God (NgaL Molungu. 
master of all; two sorts Mack and white), 
(ngoma, "those who sleep"; the 
dead tó whom all private ills nre At- 
EAM" ое of human race (boy and 
girl had three sone, from whom are 
desceniled the Kikuyu and Kamba, the 
Masai, and the Ndorobo), morality 
and ain M "ain," =violation of low, 
custom, ceremony, rite, ach ethnic 
mutilations ісі ef boys and 


irls; removal of incisor), animals 
(certain ones, carnivore in 
the. : 





| .ttc.) Nototem.- 
fam, or at least, only ite germs or traces 
of it. Some of the arguments and 
answers ol the natives are given. 

Chishoim (J: A) Notes on the mannera 
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And custems dl the Wiiitiranga mid 
Wuva. (J. Afric. Soc.. Lond., 1910, 1X, 
360—387.) Trenta of origin H 
[great man, named Musyani, culture 
hen, from Wise country), houses and 
villages. food, activities; religious ideas: 
God (Lesa, probably "nurse," "food- 
giver"), thunder und Hghtning ("Cod 
coming down to earth"). soul ioe, 
eacrifices (none made to God; d 
апі family sacrifices tò spirits of 
chiefs and ancestors), offerings of 


al: 

to spirits | 
(poisonous medicines) and ita punish- 
ment {burnt after ordeal), divination 
(examples), poison ordeal, charma 
el {тюш "doctor" ), fetishism, 
sickness (chielly due to spirits and witch» 
craft) treatment, death and burial 
(pp. 377-380), initiation ceremony 
(no rites for males at puberty; seclusion 
of girls), tearriage, family-relationships 
(traces of Lotemiam in family names), 
superstitions (pp. 384-387). rights of 


property, etc. Г. 
(Dr) w Meinhof (K.) Die 
Wangémwia. (2. f. Ethnol., Berlin, 
тото, хон, 480—407. t ig) Pages 
480-404 contain ethnological notes 
(houses, clothing and ornament: сіг- 
cumcision, both sexes; degüth and burial: 
physical characters) and a кешу 
öl ġo worda of the language of the 
Wangémwia of the Ungómwia region 
of the Ugogo plateau; pages 404-407 
notes on the vocabulary by К. Мей, 
pointing out Bantu Joan-worda (Р) 
and making comparisons with M.'s 
Mbulange and Mbugn vocabularies. 
M. finds the Wangémwia language to 


be “Hamitic.” 

African rain-making 
chief. the Gondokoro district, Wike 
Mile, Uganda. (Man. Lomi. 1010, X, 
090—903.)  Describes "rain-muking'" aa 
eobeerved by the author among the 
Bari, Luluba, Lokoiyn, Latuka, etc. 
The best-known “‘rain-niaker" is per- 
haps Bombo, the paramount chief of 
the Hari; others are Rualla af the 





). A primitive gyroscope 
Маг. Geogr- Mag., Waah., 
910, хх1, ETT Describes 
э gyroscopic toy in use among the 


—"'certnin members of this 
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primitive tribe have developed a very | 


remarkable skill in manipulating this 


еа Balsasmociirus. 
Conditions in Liberia.  (Ibid., 720-741. 
oig) Notes from the Report of the 
Кае Бет сети аа заа Мезягв 
R: P. Falkner, G. Sale and E. T. Scott. 
‘There are no revolutions, Liberia is 
not bankrupt. nor a failure in self- 
government. The Liberians have 
advanced, not retrograded in civiliza- 
tion. See Forbes (E. A.). 
Crahmer dol Zur Frage der Enste- 
bung der "Beninkunst" — (Globam, 
Brnschwg.. 1010, хс, 28-70, 1 Ig.) 
Argues for Hindu Virathadra pictures 
ma the suggestion motif for the Benin 
bronze platea (on p. 75 ia represented one 
a! these from Bandora in Thana. Bont- 


dark continent baving мк the jate- 


way for Asiatic influences in prehis-- 


influences from India in that region, 
Daniel (F) Etude sur les Soninkés ou 
кома. 


Бага Si Gabriel- 
Modling. 1019, Ү, 27-49) Treats of 
Eoninkés in. Soninké 
тапа “white man”) n Mandè people 
the Senegal etc. Religion (all 
«Мейу of the Tidjiania 


pect, a few of the Кафа), language 
(Mandé dialect; а few speak and write 


ИШ 
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of ro brief onimal tales: Lion, hyena 
and hare; hyena and iguana; 

hippopotamus and Баға ия дедік 
mouse and cat; eagle and sparrow; 
naja (serpent) and the king of the toads; 
crow and Дәні lion and hare; sparrow 


| caught in 
Dayrell (E.) ар. Some “Nisibidi" signs. 


(Man, Lond., 1910, Xx, 113-114. t pl) 
Lists with figures and explanations 
41 mizibidi signs collected by the author 
in Southern Nigeria; also a short могу 
written іп тілімі, with timuslation. 
See on nibiti the Jour, R. Asthrop. 
irii, XXXIX, 209. 
| [—). | Les Haounnet de Tunisie 
(Bull. Soc. d'Anthr. de Pari 19090. 
V' &, X, 155-170, $ iga) Treats of 
recent Investigations (particularly those 
of the author since roo4) of the Mid- 
ошата ог cliff-Lambs in Tunisia, at 
Kainj-es-Sunam, etc. At Kalaá-es- 
tnam dolmens and JAaowamet occur 
together. Dir Carton's theory ol Panie 
origin and Dr Bertholon'a ascriptlon to 
support, wccording to Dr D. Other 
Asiatic (Asia Minor, etc.) and Euro- 
pean analogies are pointed out, Dr D. 
EA an ancient Syrian origin for 
these папрат. 


Dickerson (M. C). In thé heart oi 
Africa. The first published account of 
the Museuma Congo Expedition. 
(Amer. Museum, J., N. V. 1910, X. 
147-170. 30, fg&, mup.) Treats of 
expedition ol H. Lang and J. Chapin 
now in Upper Congo region {r 
Africa in the end of June, 1909). ‘Con- 
talm some notes on places visited, 
The illustrations (photographed by 
Mr Lang) include 
tom-tom "telegraph," fruit-stone spin- 
ning gume, cannibal chief, etc. 

Die Gebiete im Norden von Wadai. 
(Globus, Brnschwg., 1910, XCVIL 189- 
190.) . Rézumés Lieut. ]. Ferranili's 
E poi and weiss uy 

gee Prangaise for Тап 
February, 1910; the nomadic Мааа, 
the cattle-breeding Mahamids, ete. 
arm briefty described, 

Die liters ctae V Verhültnisse Abes- 
Winiena. — (ibid. roro, xcvi, 14f- 
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&howmn, thus favoring 


Die Wasziba. (Ibid, 77-70.) Résumés 
data in Н. Бена Кіз, Lend end 
Lewig (Stuttgart, 1010, pp. XL 394). 


the "Young 


Royal family end other groupa, food- 
tabus, houses, tions nnd mruti- 
lations of ae hunting, cattle-breed- 


ticed by adults; mother kisses infant), 
&upreme being (creator of men and 
cattle), time-reckoning, counting of 
cattle, etc. 

Dufays (F.) Lied und Gesang bel Braut- 
werbung und Hochzeit in. Mulera-Rur 
anda. — (Anthropos St Gabriel-Méd- 
ling 1v, 1909, 847-878. 1. fg... 4 pl.) 
Describes in demil (at work. at the 
Rate cis sais in marriage, giving 


F. (В.) Torday's Reisen im südlichen 
Cong . (Globus  Brnschwi.. 
10109, — t30.) Briel résumé of 
E. Torday's account, in. the. Geograpk- 
icol Journal for July 1910. (pp. 26-21) 
of his travels (1907-1909) in. the south- 
Kongo country, with notes on the 
tribes, etc, (Bushongo, and 
Һе рукой people dwelling withthem; 
Baijok, Bankutu, Betetela, Bambala. 
Bapende, Bashitele, etc. ). 
— Kordofan. pais? roro XCVI, 224- 








The Nuba ыша ls бент. 
Fisher (E.) Le peuple dea “Bastards” 
de Reboboth, Afrique sud-occidentale 
allemande, (R. de l'Éc. d'Anthr. de 
Paria, 1970, Xx, 137-146, 4 fg.) Тгапа- 
lated by J. Nippgen from Prol. F.'s 
article in. Díe Umschru. (Berlin), 15009, 
XIII, 1047-1051, The “Bastards are 
of the mixture of white 


рна зоосон босаса: Physically 
and intellectually as well, they are rifis. 
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the Berbers, 
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education and instruction they may 
become an industrious and useful clasa 


Giutirida- 


^ | (E) 
Idoles (pierres roulées à tite de chouette 
du Saham. central, Tassili des Azdjer. 
(BulL Soc. d'Anthr, de Pariz 1909, v* 
£.X,179-107, tO [gx.) Treats in detail 
of 6 "owl-headed" stone idola discov- 
егесі in 1005 by Capt. Touchard, 10 or 
i2 kilom. s. w. à Tebalbalet. in. the 
Djanet region of the (Central Sahara. 
These megaliths are from 24 to 37 cm. 
high, with a maximum diameter of zo 
cm. The human iare outlined at - 
top is of the "owi-head'" variety, — 
mouth. lips, or chin indicated. Sex 
is not clearly indicated. — The patína оп 
the idola suggests that they are older 
than the prehistoric and Libyo-Berber 
inscribed etones. These idola were: 


sibly funerary stones with some religious 
Forbes (E. A.) Notes on the only Ameri- 


сап colony im the world. (Nat. 
Geogr. Mag. Wash., roro, xxr 719- 
729, 14 igs) Points out how Ameri- 
houses are built “іп the styles oí the 
eta Chet ee ee 
from the eres Coreen There in “no 


T Monrovia and those of the same race 


m EU the United States," and "even their 


аа saloon” ami the “negro 
dive” seem absent. Liberia is not a 
failure in self~go > 
vernachlüssigue Mur 
utienschiidel des alten Reiches in Agyp- 
ien. iz, f. Ethnol. = Ethnol., Berlin, i1gQro, XLI], 
206-990) Calls attention Lo the need 
the skeletal remaina 
cr ihe wer chanel on tha oar 
tian population, As judged by frag 
mentary, — neglected from 
Sakkara, this clement belonged to the 
“grow type." Іп Egypt, ms well as 
elsewhere (e. g- Japan), “fine” and | 


butes to those peoples the origin-ef the 
the Semite& According to F, the 
Nublans are Negroid and distinct from 
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Deutschen Innerafrikanischen For- 
schungsexpeditlon. (Ibid. 1900, XLI 
259—153. 11 fee.) Resumes results of the 
Cenimi African expedition of r908- 
troop, The oopthern Niger region 
(Timbuctoo) was nor first founded in 
the rath century, an older native town 
onderlies the newer Mohammedan one; 
also an earlier pre-Gana empire of 
native origi; the so-called "white" 
rulers of Gana were Fults; the iha- 
muni«m of thie region da important, 
ул graves of the mountain-population 


resemble the ішілді ones of Benin); 
the older Sudan-colture (mot de- 
etroyed and mutilated altogether йл 


singers. tbe old inhabitants, iro-work. 
era, ete.. the cantrolers, etc., af religion: 
slaves); culture-area o£ the Moasi- 
plateau (no bard-institution, court- 
song, or Coürt-poetry; characteristic 
festivals iri bonor of the dead; sort of 
feudal régime); methods of bow-etring- 
ng (5 ебі ін vicious perta d the 
continent); departures from usual type 
ol Negriti culture (Asintic influences 
dn certain implementa; different types 
e weaving, Mediterranean. Indian; 
bouse-architecture); myth of Atlantis 
(possibly due to some distorted uccount 

of the carly йине ы this region, be- 


submerged by the Ocean, but the 
knowledge of this culture pissed away 
from the minds. of the- Mediterranean 
ecivilized p 

Garbutt TW Native superstition 
and witeberaít In South Africa. 1. 
Roy. Anthr. Inet. Lond. 1900, 
XxxiX, 530—558, 2 pL, 4 fgn.) Treats 
of witches and  witeheraft, witch- 
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Groom (A. H.) 


1х. &., 12. Ipro 


коз ee ee ee 

he speaks; spirita; giri-dancer») und 
rain-doctors (not confined to males; 
king is chief опе), grave-doctors, 
песгошапсега ог 


(Ann. Arch. &  Anthrop.. Univ. of 
Liverpool, 1910, rtt, $7-70. 4 pl.. 2 tga.) 
Gives resulta excavations, ғіс., 
during winter of 1909: Peripetal temple 
àt Messawrat (plan), temple of Amon 
(kicak, main dt sun temple. 
two жтпаЙет temples, the necropolis, 
The pottery and character of the 
Meroltic tombs was distinctive, pecu!l- 
far, and entirely non-Egyptian, 


(A. p. l'Antrop., Firenze, 1000, 
132-137. t fg.) Lists, with brief de- 
actiptions, 20 Ethiopian specimens 
(ornaments, weapons, 

etc.). The most interesting object ia a 
wooden mattock, ñgured оп p. 136. 
Most of the specimens are probably 


from the Galli. 

The main characteristics 
of the “Inland” Iybirras іп Kabba 
Province, Northern Nigeria. (J. 
Afric. Soc., Lond., z91ro, rx, 176-183.) 
Treata of origin (said to have come from 


Sie ENERO] MR RI OR 
cutoms, burial, sacrifices (goats and 
fowls at all festivala, etc), ancestor- 

universal, Їйїнє һа жне of 


hasy personality, beneficent and 

ishing evil by sickness), о баі 
"ram-wornhip''), fa-fjm ("'dewil-cult''), 
ordeal (by passing quill through tongue; 
bending or breaking indicates guilt), 
games (dances, archery, sort of draught- 
kame with stones), war and hunting 
(bow with poisoned arrows: hunting 


"medicine" '). 

Haarpaintner (Mi) Grammatik дег 
Yaundesprache, Kamerun. | 
pos St Gabricl-Médling, їй, n 


010-030.) Pt. IL Treats of adverb, 
comparison (mo real adjectival c.), 
preposition. verb and its classes (ex- 
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erclaes with mative text amd translation, 
Dp. 926—928), ye and no, nuxiliaries, 
etc. Numerous examples are given 

unter the various sections. 
Hamberger (A) — Müchtmg zu den 
religiósen  Dberleferungen und Ge- 
bräuchen «der Landschaft Mkulive, 
Deutech-Oytafrika. (Ibid., Tord, Vi 
708-807.) Treats of the mna, 
наяуагіі ог тата wduwi (Майра 
katai) mn incorporeal | pure-minded 
spirit, a sort of medium between mn 
and God, that sometimes appears 
in human form (his commands are 
usually given through the mouthe of 
"Jhe also brings 


ghosts, born c the bones of. dead and 
decayed carpses (not the mzimu or 
soul); Aiimkula (a child whose upper 
teeth break through first; causes as 
much fear às m kéma); milembo dawa 
(folk materia medica; rmredicine-hàg; 
dawa or “medicine” ami ite employ- 
ment, treatment of the sick, ete). 
Hart-Davis (M.) Trade signs in Chris- 
tianborg, Gold Coast. (Man, Lond.. 
toro, X. 33 i pL) Note, with figures 
of ra signs ol thin sheet tin. seemingly 
ol recent origin, and representing the 
trade of the owner (saw, hammer, anvil, 
ete.). The hand, occurring in several, 
is possibly taligmanic, Christianborg 
la a suburb of Accra, but “boasts ite 
own king, its own fetiih hut, and a fetish 
grove of somewhat sinister fame.” 
Hatch (J. E.) Some African customs and 
superstitions. 1. In Rhodesia. (50. 
Wkmn., Hampton, Va., 1910, XXXIX. 
624-635.)  Motes on worship of an- 
cestral spirit, Mudzimu, and on beer- 


Schil 

riel-Müdling. 1010, ү, 328-333.) Notes 
on the bietory, and political and social 
institutions of the Shilluk negroes. 


Origin-legend (e 

as. powerful chief on the river Glur in 
the Bahr-el whose eldest son 
Nyang migrated some 200 yrars ago); 
veneration of Nyang tn numerous 


castes, etc. are the Quared. (descend. 
ants of Nyang; the lowest class are the 
halí-Arabs am descendants of the 
aborigines found in the land now oc- 


copied by the Shilluks), Quamal (de- | 


коти. 
Hollis (A. ©.) 


von Hornbostel (E. M.) 
Gesänge. 
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scendants of those who came “irom 
&bove,"—the legend of their falling 
down is given in Shilluk and German, 

р. 331), Quadschal (originating from 
the wonderful “land of silver"), Ororo 
(descendants of Dag; ure in à manner 
high-priesta) ; (scs-okal (descended from 
a relative of Nyang, hut made ordinary 
Shilluk in consequence of crime against 
his house), etc. After Nyang’s time 
the Shilluk country became a hereditary 


Taveta sayings and 
proverba.  (]J. Alric. Soc., Lond.. 19010, 
3155-266. Gives $1 items with truns- 
lations and explanatory notes. The 
Taveta in the Loma river region ші 
the [oot of Kilimanjaro, in the southern 
part of the British East Africa Pro- 
tectorate, ure à mixed Hamite-Bantu 
people, some 46600 in number, who have 
lived in thelr present. habitat not more 
than 300 years. Sir H. Johnston saye 
that they are a very 
Wanyamwezi- 
(Anthropos, St Gabriel- 
Maédling, 170909, 1У, 1933-1052.) Соп» 
tinuntion. Treatsof melody, harmony, 
rhythm, time, etc.; opinions of Wan- 
yunmrwerzi music (various Europeans); 
also two educated natives from 
coast. ‘On pages 5059-4048 are notes 
to the texta by C. Mermbhof. The 
texts contain many Suazheli words. 
Stanley termed the Wanyamwezi "by 
far the beat singers on the African con- 
tinent, 
| Note aur la variation 
morphologique des égyptiens depuis 
les temps préhistoriques ou prédy- 
nastiques. (Bull. See. d'Anthr. de 
Paris, 1909, ¥" $., X. 143-144.) Briefly 
résumés reaulta of author's examination 
of 300 sknila and skeletons ol- thë rath 
ynaMty om, a000. B C.) a series ol 
akeletons of Í. subsequent Pyme and 


addition in the Groat Oasis t55 adult 
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und 


whose sepulchral ehamber was hidden 
away im the interior." — The character- 
istic of having 4 faces is the only one 


"in every other detail they show the 
iost curprising varintion of jorm and 
Structure.” 

Ishmael (G. C} The Babinsa. (Man, 
Lond, того, ж, 244-117.) Notes on 
the Babinza of the Belgian Congo, 
Likati-ltimbiri region: Physical char- 
acters (neither tall nor well-propor- 
tioned; women small und ili-shaped), 
tribal divisions (some 20 clans), villages 
and houses, food, oecupationa and in- 
dustries (women cook, fetch wood, tll 
fields, make pote; men hunt, figit, 
occasionally tend the children; dez- 
terous canoe-men and hunters of 
MEE, Büccession amd inheritance, 

human sacrifices at chief's death, war 
(not only between clans, but between 


өтеген; condition of women (poly- 


їз explained by Dr HH. as of slow growth 
ee дотиснот! infiltration of 
ethnic elements (and perhaps 
piher factors), but not to the displace- 
ment of one race by another." 

Huet ud Les sole chies len Atwithiites 
et notamment ches lès Beni Mab. 
(L'Anthropologie, Paris, 1910, xxi, 
T51-184, 313-310.) Historical and 
sociological notes | | 


the Abadhites, 
Mab of Algeria. The formation and 


evolution of the sof: and their partici- gamy), child-birth, circumcision (males 
гра M aries tenté i Mi dzab before 20), affection (great; father often 
ore the French occupation, their Tu WR HUND, , religion ("do not 
activities since the annexation of the lieve ina God, gods, or future state," 
Mzab im 1882, are considered. The but revere a spirit called mambo). 
history of the sof: is in a sense the key —— end Kagwa (A) Old соога о 
to the history of the Mzab, the Baganda: (Man, Lond., 1010; X, 
Hurel (E.) La trouvaille d'un couteau 35-43.) Tramintes from Sir Apolo 
de pierre (préhistorique?) dans l'Afri- Kagwa's book of Old Cusioms itema 
que Orientale Allemande. (Anthropos relating to law (froud, ondea! by 
St Se 1010, vi MAS dalura эке . theft, 


Joyce (т. ws the a wooden foot te 
statue from ushongo people of 
13, t pl.) Describes statue of Shamba 





1-7. 24-30. 1 (the present ruler is 
notes on the natives 12:90) ín the list of Bushango kings 
region (im the west Bushmen, in the “from the creation," à very wise man, 
east mountain-Damara), in- many of whose sayings have been 
struments, In this n only one recorded. This statue is one of 4 
"painting" bas been found (that oí a portrait-gures im wood brought by 
hippopotamus near (Ghaub); but many Mr E. Torday from the Kasal country. 
. trucks of animals cut in the It is important, since * the art of por- 
Hyde (W. W.) A visit to the pyramids traiture ín the round, so far as Africa is 
of Gieh. Part L (Rec. of concerned has usually been supposed 
Wash, 1010, TX. 247-265, 1O fga) to be confined to ancient с 
Historical and descriptive The | —— Note on the Pigment-blocks of the 
pyrumid (the form was “derived from | district, 
the prehistoric luner mound of earth Congo. (Ibid, 81-82, т ph, t fe.) 
transferred to stone"), was “merely Treats of the cakes or of the 
‘the abode of the royal mummy, a tomb, tukula (rich crimson plgment) into 
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which the Bushonga mould their 
dyc-paste,—1lorms of animals. human 
beads, ornaments, etc. The pigment 
i toe to adorn the body on festive 

я. to oolor palmcloth and 
embroidery fiber, and alo te rub in 
on wooden carvings, ete. — Tukula 
blocks are also distributed at funerals 
(ef. our КЕЛЕ tings)" by the chief 
ошен to the principal friends of 

the deceased. 


Langlume (—) Deux Mgendes dea 
Mossis. (L'Anthropologie, Paris, 1910, 
xxi 614-615.) French texts only ol 
the contest between sun amd moon 
(eclipse) ami origin ol the world; ab- 
tained from an old chief of the Mossia 
at QOuahigouya  (Yatenga) on the 
occasions of an eclipse af the moon in 
1003. | 
Mabuda ПЕ.) Mission work in Natal, 
South Africa. (So. Wkmn., Hampton, 
Va., 190rTO0, XXXIX, 181—183.) Reports 
effecta of mission work since 1835. 
Author ie a Zulu woman [rom Lmzurn- 
be. каис af the SPEM Institute 
in the Cape 
MacMichael | ^ A, P 
North Kordofun. (J. Hoy. Anthr. 
Inst., Lond, 1909. XXXIX, 562-568, 
20 fg.) Treats of үн at Jebel 
Harázm (145 miles W. 5. W, of Om- 


durman), and at Jebel Afárit, "Hill | 


of Goblins" (3o miles E. 5 E. of 


Foga). Thoscat J. Hariza are of three | 
sorta (at J. Shalishi red and white | 


pigment, superior in workmanship. full 
ol lile and movement,—rmen, animals, 


(men carry shield з), 

Maboudeau (Р. С.) Le périple d'Han- 

non. (R. de Êe. d'Anthr. de Paris, 

тото, хх, 140 1099 Sindy and in- 
' the voyage of Hanno, 


Rock pictures in | 
| Meldon (J, A.) 


— The Latuka. 


Miller (F. V. B.) 
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purposes. Besides Berbers (e. g. 
Hanno's Livise) the expedition also 
met атта тене. 

Mehlis (C.) Die Berberfrage. (A. Í. 
Anthrop.  Brnschwg. 1000, М. F. 
vm 240-385, 3 fps.) Résumés and 
discusses views and theories of. writers 
and investigators, nncient. (Herodotus, 
Strabo, Sallustius Crispus, Permponlus 
Mela, Ptolemy, etc) and modern 
E Mueller, Peschel. Klepert. Нов- 

lini, Quedenberg, Falidherbe, Broca, 
Hommel Forrer, Wiler. Flinders 
Petrie, Th. Fischer, Lissauer, Sergi. 
etc. ys concerning the origin migrations 


peoples of Europe, Asia Minor. etc. 
(at page 774-284 Dr M. discusses 
numerons North A m place-naunes 
in comparison with European). Ac- 
cording to Dr M., the tall, blond 
Libyans (the classic type was known ta 
the antient Egyptians) originated in 
North Centmi Europe. Linguistic 
data point to Aryan relatlonship, us 
do ale myths, religion, habits and 
custome, etc. Place-names indicate 
the route taken. 
The Latuka and Barl 
languuges (J. Afric. Soc, Lond. 
1910, IX, 103-195.) Gives the numer- 
als 1-10 in Latuka and Bari, besides à 
Bari vocabulary of more than 100 worda. 
These languages belong to the same 
stock on the Masai. 
ірі. шар.) Notes on physical char- 
осте (tall race), houses und villages, 


А few histor 
notes on Feira and #umbo, (Ibid. 
416-423. z pL) Treats of the rela- 
tiona of the Portuguese in this region 
of Rhodesia with the natives from 
1720 іс rE64.—Zumbo is» stil] Portu- 
kicst, but Feira now belongs to. Gt 
Britain. 


заа (72. укун ПЕ) 


du sud a won oat d'Anthr. 
de Paria 1010, хх, 105-136, 206-221, 


MM, de Mea amd Bondy,—a geo- 

logical sketch precedes: El-Mekta (to (te 
the north of the Gafea oasis); the 
implements ees even in detail 
to the Acheulean and Mowsterian of 


‘France; also some specimens corre- | 


eponding to the lower Aure, 
middie a Aurignacinn; the 
Capsian type misa represented): 
Galea (offers all “a paleolithic forme 
of EI-Mekta), Foumel Maza (paleoliths 
rare) — Rédéyef (Capsian; Chellean- 
Monsterian; Acheulean-Mousterian), 
Oum-All, Gurtrana, Jénéyen Chabet- 
Rechada. The palcolithic period іп 
South Tonisia con not be divided inta 
‚3 siccessive periods corresponding to 
those of Europe: The Capsian bos 
been named from Galea (in Latin 
Capsa), and corresponds to the Euro- 
pean Aurigmacian. In the soothers or 
pre-Saharan tone the Capsian (lower 
=~ upper) lus a great importance and 
extension; in the extreme 
‘South or Saharinn zone (Jénéyen) the 
Capelun is not much | 
de Mortillet (A.) Notes sur la préhis- 
tolre de l'Orangle d'aprés fJ, P. Johnson, 
(bid. 312-317, 3 fps.) Résumés data 
in J. P. Johnson's Geological and Arche- 
ological n on artes (London, 





Arch, f. Ethnogr., Leiden, 1910, xix. 
152-155, 2 iga) Notes on the smoking 


of dagga, Indian hemp, or the African | 


variety of it, among the Kaffira, ete. 


of South Africa. Only the leaves are | 


used: the apparatus emploved resembles 

the Turbish margileh. There are two 

жауу of amoking, 

y вошей, 

Mahon (M.) Les lsra£&lites du кит, 
(Rev. des Et. Ethnogr. et Sociol., 
1909, H1, 258-270.) 
of A mM (in 1904, rog, 
712) and з 
linguistic groups, Spanish, Arabis, and 
those of the Berber rone), manners and 
customs, religion (ше only cultural 
factor}, communal organization, ёсо- 

legal status ("mib 

jects of inferior rank’), altitude of the 
authorities, relationa тна Musulman, 
population, murders ami. plundering 
ilanaticiam at Sale, and especially Fes). 


object <= 0 > and the "thumnderto jt." 

si тА Arch. & Anthrop., oie 
1010. Ш. 50-52, 5 

Suggests that this eymbol, which Prof, 
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Obermaier (H.) 


Offerd (j.) 


The effects of | 
have not yet been | 


Treats af tie hee | 


|m- 12, 1010 


Petrie regards as a garland of flowers, 
is really a thunderbolt, Ike that of the 


Greek Zeus. 

Fin “in situ" gefun- 
dener Faustkell aus Natal,  (Anthro- 
pos St. Gabriel-MiXliing, 1909, IV, 
978-275» $ iga) Treats, after infor- 

mation írom Br Otto oí. Mariannhill, 
Natal, a typical cou p-de- poing ol red- 
dish porphyry. found in 1907 in the 
valley of the Umblatumne river, near 
Mariannhill, in the course- of digging a 
well, The find hi i nnt as not 
being a surface one. and lying 5 or ó 
meters deep. 

The antiquity of the great 
Sphinx. (Amer. Antig. Salem. 
Moas, ө» хххи, 27-28) Dis 
cusses the significance of the texts on 
the "Stele off the Daughter of Cheops," 
in which reference is made to the 
repairing of the head-dress of- the 
Sphinx, The new work may have been 
graven in the sath dynasty fashion 
and not the lilke the original stone. 
There ia need of research for the oldest 
statements, in papyti or on monuments. 


relating to the Sphinx. 
Palmer 


(Н. В.) Moles. eu; teet of 
other cus 


| ң ustoms in 
Hausaland. (Man, Lond.. 1010, x. 
74-76.) Treats of totemism. etc. 
among the Maguzawa, pagan Fulani 
and other nom-Moslem people of the 
Hausa country (the Hawes was polyga- 
motui and exogamous; wr d ty ылар, 
gamons and endogamous), The totems 
nf the pagan Fulani of northern Hausa- 
land are chiefy birds (there is also a 
tabu on sheep and cattle and the killing 
af them except on certain occasions, 
è g, the ceremony of Biwak): mut 
riage ia permitted between children 
of the same father, but not of the көше 
mother among some of the pagan 
Fulani, The pagan Hausa or Magu- 
rawa havea curious custom of shutting 
"up together for à month young men 
ani таен, called Aia Гита. All 
Maguzawa have "at least one ‘totem’ 
of ‘tabu,’ and they sacrifice to certain 
spirit, but do not make images or 
fetishes pages 7 
data concerning totems and tabus from 
ve informantes belonging to 24 
different Hausa communities, 





—— Notes ón some Asben recorda. 


U- Airic Soc. Lond. тозо, BR 388— 
409.) Gives a chronology of the chiefs 
of Asben (Tuareg) and their wars 
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(fram notes in Arabic complied by a 
Hausa Mullino, derived in part. prob- 
ably from Mes. and irom Tuareg 
Bources) from r406 to 1908 A. D. 
Passarge (5.) Henry Hubert's Forschun- 
gen in Dahomey. (Globus, Brnscehwg.. 
IgIÓ, XCVH, 312-317.) Résumés data 
in H. Hubert'a Mission. Scieniifque an 
Dahomey (Pari 1908). Notes the 
influence of geological and geographical 
conditions on the distribution of the 
native tribes. There are three great 
vegetal gones: oil-palm, butter-tree, 
mimos (or better, thorn-bush). 
Petersen (E.) Die Serapialegende. (А, 
|. Religsw., Lpzg.. рын жїн, 47-714.) 
Discusses the origin of the Alexandtine 
cult of Serapis and e at the 
origin of the statue in Tacitus and 
Plutarch. etc. with reference to the 
recent literature of the subject. Two 
kings. two sculptors, two gods (Osiris 
and Serapis), and two statues (the old 
ons made ut the behest of Sesostris and 
the new one brought from. Sinope) are 
confused in some of the legends and 


reports. 

Petrie (W. M. F.) The earliest. stone 
tombs. (Мап, Loni.. toro. X. t20- 
| Treats of the tombe of 


of à high type (сері. ind. 754). 

Peyré (L.) ues notes sur [l'ile 
de Madère- {A St Gabrièl- 
Mödiing, toog, Iv. 976-988.) Con- 
tains some motes on the people, partic- 
шапу the "permanent" population- 


РФеһ ІК.) 


great кеде | 
Poutrin (—) Notes 
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Peter, the festival of old maids saf- 
ttirai), ctc. Are considered. Ті 
uuthor probably overestimates the 
“Negro element” in Madeira, 

Reien Im Inserm. Süd- 
afrikaa zum Studium der Buachmünner 
in den Jahren t907 bia гоор.  (Z. f. 
Ethnol. Berlin; ro16, XLI, 357-362.) 
Résumés results af expedition of r907- 
1509 among the Bushmen af the interior 
af S. Africa. The Kalahari tribes (ail 
those of the central Kalahari ore more 
orless mixed with Hottentot amd negro 
blood; the customs and habits of the 
Bushmen as hunter have been least 


than tbe ancient Rhodealan bulldings); 
the Cape and Kham Bushmen and. their 
language (the Kham Bushmen repre- 
gent a much purer type of the race 
than do thee of the Kalahari); the 
Nu Bushmen of the north (linguiatic- 
ау шый somaticoally very close to the 
Kham; the Bushmen north of the 
Molopo-valley (closer to the Kalahari 
type), eic, ure consklere]. Dr P. 
found no evidence for the cxistence 
of the Kattéa, ad race smaller in stature 
than the Bushmen. concerning whom 
there is à legend among the Boera, etc. 
ethnogmphiques sur 


S 
naked till ЕУ wpecial ornaments 
oí warriors; men wear sort of apron of 
beaten bark, women apron of fine 
bark-fiber), dwellings and furniture 
(wooden “pillows; skulle painted red 
above the fire-place), domestic 
animals (chiefly amall bena), division 
of labor (men largely idle, but obtain 

; women  ngriculturaliate, 
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Tattooing in relief is rure. Though 
—— Notes anthropologiques sur les 
ewe Бох. перна Paris 1910, 

%., 1, 33-47) Notes on physical 
dwellings, occupations. implements and 
instruments, tattooing and mutilation, 
etc. among the Neito peoples of the 
French Congo: Bateke (losing native 
through contact with European cul- 
ture). Bondjioe (anthropophagous and 
M'Baka), Mandjla-M'Baka and Mand- 


m (work iron, use primitive | 


огде of the Niam-alam: considerable 
variation from tribe to tribe in customs, 


Makumu, less brachycephalic than the 
Мада), Banda (numerous tribee; 
‘attered among them several rem- 
mants of primitive peoples, e. g, the 
заранд on the Ombelin), Sara. (tall 
sub-hrachycephalle, ten 82,5, 
women 70.97). Baghirmi (mixed and 
Budurma and Kuris of the islands in L. 
Tchad, Kanembus, Uled-Stiman (from 
t) ‚ Teddas and Dogardaa from 
d'Afrique. Les Négrifles du centre 
thropologie, Paria 19010, XXL 435-504, 
7 igs. 3 p. map bibl ao tithes). 
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ч. %., ІЗ, тото 


is small absolutely but relatively to 


Priebusch (M.) Die Stellung des Hüupt- 


lings bei den Wabena. (Globus, Bin- 
sChwg., 1010, xCvHi 205-200) De- 
scribes the position and prerogative 
of a chief in the tlme of independence of 
the Wabena (unlimited power, a certain 


с (N) Crani delin necropoli (di 
Siuwah. (A. p. l'Anthrop. Firenze, 
Ig1O, XL, 131-144, Ó fgm) Describen 
with measurements, 15  akulls. (8 
female, ¢ child, and 6 male) of various 
ages from Siuwah (Omas oí Jupiter 
pological Museum,— collected by the 
engineer Robecchi-Bricchetei in 1885. 
to 80.84, two only of the cranía reach- 
ing 80 or over, the average being 75.86, 


ence of that type in Mediterram 
historical Arabic 


Randail-Maclver (D.) The Eckley B. 


Cox Junior Expedition, (Univ. ol 
Penn. Mus. J., Phila., I0I1O, t, 23-28, 7 
fgs.) Notes on excavation of 

ol Amenhotep II at Behrn, the priests 
dwellings, the door-way set up to King 
! (iret of the 8th dynasty) 
by Thuri, a notable of Behen, the statue 
of the scribe J 


Range (P.) Stalawockssines Jer Buech 


(Globus, 1910, xcvim, 207-208, т ig.) 
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Notes finding in 1900 near Rotekuppe 
in the German Nama country of stone 
implements of paleolithic type belong- 
ing to the Bushmen, 

Rawson (H.E.) The Basuto. (J. Afric. 
5oc., Lond., 1910, IX, 153-160.) Review 
and critique of Sir G: Lagden's The 
Baruias (2 vol. Lond. 1909), a his 


torical sketch, containing matter of | 


etlinologic intereat. 

Read (С, Н.) Note on certain Ivory 
carvings from Benin. (Man, Lond. 
toto, X, 40-51. 1 pl, 2 Тра.) Treats 
of two elaborate armicts and a mask, 
carved in ivory; also au ivory carving 
o a kopani aol another of a baton 
шаш аа һу а mounted warrlor. 
According to R.. there i» no question 
üf the native manufacture of sch ivory 
carvings and they “show conclusively 
that the Bini craftamen were fully capa- 
able of producing work of quite as high 
a type, without the aid of the European 


motives and, as far ae we can tell, with- | 


out European suggestion." The work- 
manahip of the famotis bronzes js native, 
though sometimes the metal used may 
have been of Portuguese origin, The 
art of Benin ia native. 
Reitemeyer (E.) Hochzeitegebriuche in 
dër Dase Biakra. — (Globus, Brnschwg.. 
1910, XCVII, 165-167, 4 fg.) Desc 
wedding ceremonies and customs, 
dances, etc., as observed by the author 
in rpol-1909 in the village of Ras cl 
Gueria (Algerian Onsis of Biskra). 
among tbe Arabize] Berbers Alio a 
wedding in the negro village near 
Biskra. 


Ruete (T.) Fiber plante in West Africa: 
a possible Industry. (J. Afric. бос. 
Lond, roro, rx, 1608-175.) Contains 
some notes on native use oí fibers, etc. 


bantoues. A propos de la Grammaire 
Ki-nind! dy R. P. F. Ménard,  (An- 
thropos, St Gabricl-Médling, 1010, Ұ, 
513-518.) Discusses the article in 


Ѕаусе (д. Н), 
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Const judicial assessor. — (J. Afric. 
Soc. Lomi., 1016. IX, 340-350. 1 fg.) 
Notes on the ad administrations ol G. 
Maclean, B. Cruickshank, Capt. 
Brownell, W. A: Parker. D: P. Chal- 
mera, J, Marshall, etc., and their activ- 
ities, opinions, etc. in the Judicial affaira 
© the Gold Const from i830 down. 
The association of intelligent native 
chiefs with the English judicial officers 
le of great importance, and decisions 
euch as that of the late SirW. Nicoll 
in. the Chidda case (Axim. toot) have 
valuable educaiianal bearings. 
| Meroe. (Ann. Arch. & 
Anthrop, Univ. of Liverpool, тото, 
IH. $3-561.) Notes on history of city, 
Greek and Romun Iniluence, etc. 


Schünken (F. T.) Die Wurzeln der 


kaphollandischen Volksüberlielerungen. 
(Int. Arch. f. Ethnogr.. Leiden, тото, 
Xix, SuppL, vii, 1-01.) | After a brief 
historical and literary introduction 
treats of the old condition (pp. 6—32) 
and what the Dutch brought with 
them to the Cape: customs and usages 
(children's games, some well-preserved; 
wedding-customnm еве ao), анна 
culture. (village amd house), religion, 
law, morality, etc.. superstition (lucky 
and unlucky omens, p. 19), festivals and 
inerry-makings (opposition of cluoch to 
many dances, etc.), folk-poetry (less 
than |n mother-country; oumerous 
riddles and riddle-questions, pp. 24-25: 
jests, teusings, proverbs, pp: 3-40) 
like children's play the folem Ма 
suffered much; examples of lullabies 
and. nuceery-aongs, pp. 28-29), folk- 
medicine (many European folk materia. 
medica stil] in use). Influence of new 
environment on the Frisian house of 
the Boers and ita arrangements, fur- 
niture, ete.; on clothing; effect of oxen 
and wagon trek; effect of the new animal 
world upon folklore and language, 
proverbs, etc.; new amusements, modi- 
ficatlions of old dances, riddles, etc.); 
folk-poetry (the new ls still young and 
всапгу; forie PD. 52-34); nomen- 
clature pianta animals of the 
new сеа lista of auch names 


Gt old, ‘Teutonic talem in S, Africa: 
European influence on native tales; 
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influence of Hottentot and other native 


languages upon speech of Boers; іп- 
fluence on mannérs and customs, food, 
dress, ete.: ta the Bushmen, S. attri- 
butes the moer-morr or "burser" of 
Boer children; effect of contact. with 
Кайта on customs, een 
ete.: effect of slaves and servants. The 
immigrant peoples from the Orient 
Wava, coolies, etc.) are discussed on 
pages 71-74 and the non-Dutel Euro 


100 words (10 €. g. relating to family 
Se 





Gabriel-Madling, тоо, [LA 931-941; 
1910, wv, 71-81.) Treats [n detail of the 
"peenlin£ly-named" Basito months, 
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Shelford (Е) 


[N. &, 12, TOTO 


"beginning to swell" in reference to the 
senyareli-balemi bulb; Phuphu (July). 
"bulring-aut," mot merely of bulbs 
underground, but ol thè stems ol some 





ирт ара EVI. ars Re 133- 
537. 11 (сш) Contains some notes 
on the natives of the region. Buslunen, 
etc. 


—— Die Buschmünner des Okawango- 


und Sambesigebletes der Nornd-Kala- 
hari. (Ibid, трго, XCVI 341-345. 
355-360, rr fg.) Treats of the Buth- 
men of the North Kalaharl und Zum- 


have been much influenced by Hotten- 
tot mixture, in the Morth by negro; 
some of the Northern Bushmen are tall 


Bushmen) 
and the steppe Bushmen (Hukwe and 
Galikwe), dwellings, dress, activities, 
еіс. The upper limit of the Bushmen 
їн 17° N. lat. The Marsh Bushmen 
are probably made up of the remalna 
of severa] tribes driven out of the 
surrounding steppes in the river country. 
ete. The culture of the Tannekwe is 
more significant than that of the steppe 
Bushmen, and a good deal uf it has 


-) Recent progress in. Nyusa- 
land. (J. Afric. Soc., Lond., 1910, EX, 
337-348. r pl.) Contains o few notes 
on natives, the labor develop 
ment of cotton-plunting. etc. The 
lMlustrations represent a Yao village 
and a hand of Awemba musicians. 
Notes on the ee 
bul. 267-269.) Treats briefly of 
TN (rese ar] ormament, houses 
and villages hunting ("rounding up” 
а Hon), marriage (ot until jo years 
ge}, ete, 


Smend (OM) Haar- undKopítracht in 


ZU (Globus, 4 1910, 
п, 245-250, 361—266, ad fga) 
Describes and the fashions ol 


the negroes of Togo (German. W. 
NH Fetish women of Atakpame 

th white turbans: whe, nussa 
turbans, etc; "Sokodé е hi 
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head and tattooed neck o[ 5hakossi 
men; Konkomba brass hair-ornament ; 
Lama ornamental "belmetsa'": Labia: 
Saiba, Buda, Séola, Fulla fashions: 
dort cote оі Saola and Difale, etc, 
Certain hair dressings of the Lama 
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resemble strikingly the ' Grieck" methi | 


of arranging the hair now in vogue in 
parte of the U. 5. A, 

Spiess (C.) 9 Verborgener Fetischdienst 
titer den Evheern (ibid. тото, 
xcvit, 10-13. 5 [gx.) Brief accotint ol 
the insignia of a Boko (shaman) among 
the Ewe negroes; the. Gbond or fetish 
іп the “temple.” o sort of house of 
refuge; the Awell, a fetish of ihe Legba 
group; the. Nukewiho or Buswyiwe 
("huts to keep oway evii spirits"); 
Wametromo (from wu, “ah, a fetish 
for good Jock with the whites; ete.— 
it includes figures of a European and 
M alee a boat signifying aleo “from 


Stam | (М) The religious conceptlians of 
the Kavirondo. (Anthropes, St Ga- 
briel-Mfdling, 1910, V. 359-362, 1 pl. 
map.) Notesonideas of God (Supreme 
Being not adored; aun chief and moon 
sccondary deity; ancestors minor 
spirits); sun-worship («pitting toward 
the East im the carly morning. etc.); 
death and burial of chief, child, woman, 
exorciam of spirit of defunct; circum- 
cision (no fixed age. all young men 
treated at one time), marriage (girl 
must be full-grown; bride-price), etc. 
Stannus (H. S.) Alphabet boards from 
Central Africa, (Man, Lond. 1910, x. 
a Trenta of 3 ныт с: 
* boards for learning to 


making of these 
Brot tbe ost long with Mobtumed- 
ашат àmong the Yao, and practically 
Маса cals tod saceg th Mackin: 
ga Yao in this country, with a center 
ut Fort Johnston | ше not 
common and ft is hardly correct to say 
Hr E RENI 
tive paintings in Nyasaland 
11. Ағы &oc., Lond. 1010, ІК. 184- 
188, т рї. 1 fg.) Treat» oí painting ol 
a boat by Manyani and an ен кере 
by Chipoka. both Machinya ‘Yaos, 
and discusses the painting of a monkey 
by Maynpembi, also a Machinga Yao, 
recently described and figured im this 
Journal. ©f the work of a boy of 12 
yrars S. suys, "It was of the same type, 
but showed many characteristics oi 


Staudinger (—} 


өресін; 
Strümpell a 


a European child's drawing.” The 


bost-painting * 
knowledge of perspective." He is of 
opinion also that “this painitng on 
houses is the outcome of European 
influence." the ootives themselves 
reporting that none was done belore the 
coming of the whites. The carving of 
images hus a parallel history; little 
sun-dried images of cattle and men were 
made by all the Angoni children and 
the Zulus but the ро and other 
tribes neither modeled nor carved until 
a few years age. “under the influence 
of the white man," The Yaos have 
adopted for their girl-initiation cere- 
monies the ground-drawings (in white 
ushes or flour; or In grass) of the Ny&nja 
tribes. In a note Misa Werner thinks 
"Dr Stanmis has completely disposed of 
the theory öl a Bushman orlgin af the 
native drawings at Mponda's. 

Über Bronzeguss in 
Togo. (4. f. Ethnol.,. Berlin, 1909. 
xil, 855-862, 2 pl.) Treata of a 
number af bronze mund r casts 
(masks, mtatue, plates with numerous 
figures, etc.) from German Togo land. 
The maker ol these is AB; 

(the art ie ancient in his tamily. which 
came from Ilorin in the Yoruba 
country) of Kete-Kratehi, They are 
said not to have borrowed the art 
Írom foreigners (detaila about Al and 
his art irom Prof. Mischlich. the Gemun 
governor of the district, are given at 
pp. 857-850). One of the plates 
reprewents obscene scenes. These 
bronze objects are of value in connec- 
thon with the much discussed ‘Benin 


On the Ethnographic mo- 
mencaiure of the Uganda-Congo 
border. (J: Afric Soc., Lond.. 19106, 
iX, 275-288.) Treats of Baamba, 
Bambuba, Bahíra, Balega ami Lenilu.. 
Banyarl etc. According to 5, the 
appellations of Wasengera (Rasongola) 
and Wohoko (Bahuku) should be 
avolded: Bolega (Lendu) and Baregu 
(Bantu) "are homogeneous but not in- 
digenous names und apply to entirely 
distinct tribes and languages, but 
Ванга should be retained for the 
southern group of the Lendu; Sabire 
and Найнти are local but ancient 
variations and as süch are to be re- 


und Struck ІН.) 
Vergleichendes. Würterverzeiehnia. der 
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Heidenspracben Adumauss — (Ztschr. Tepows (A) The titles of Отог and 
f. EthnoL, Bertin, 1910, XLI, 444-488.) Ndiche at Onitsha. — (Ibid., 189-192.) 
Gives more than 100 words and 50 Trests of the process of obtaining the 
phrases, etc, in z9 languages of the grades of osor and mdiche in tbe aris- 
heathen natives of Adamam (German tocratic set of Cnitshn, a town on the 
Cameroons), The historical and eth- East bank of the Niger, with 9 out- 
nographica] introduction by Struck lying villages. Тһе title of mdichr 
informa ua that only 3 of these tongues can be obtained oniy by those who are 
are represented in print (Baya, Batia, at least yo years of age, anid already 
Таһа}; сі ry linguistic material is possess that of 


presented for the first time,—ot s only 
the northern limit of genuine Bantu to 
8? N.lat — Other interesting facta are 
Bath, Dama, Dari, Durru (3), Falli, 
Ghilder, Hina, Jassing, KAkA, KOiblllá, 
КӘ Lakka. Mangbei, Miberre, 
Mbum, Mboa. Mono, Musogeu, Mu- 


turua, Namechi, Niam-niam, Pape, | 


Seari, Suga. Tathamba (9). Were. A 
vocabulary of the Adamaus dialect 
Of the Ful is also given. 

Tate (H. R.) The native law of the 


southern Gikuyu of British East 
Africa. (J. Afric, Soc, Lond, roro, 


FX. 233-254. 1 pl.) Treata of chins (fr 
Or 14): inwa ol succession (eldest gets 
lian s alrate, all others egaal portions 
after him); criminal law: blocd-meney 
for murder, compensation for injuries 
lin goats and sheep}; offenses against 
property: damage to crops stock- 
morality (adultery, rupe, seduction): 


killing; breaking ol. oatha: crimes 
committed of unseound 


mind (must be compounded by rela- 
tives); civil law: debts (liability inhar- 
ited). enforcement of decrees now by 
protectorate courts, marriage-lawe (wife 
buying); property-inhetitance (if по 


brother; widows retain for liie own 
Plots of land); disputes as to ownership 
of property; guardianship of minors 
(eldest brother or next of kin or clan); 


W 


accidental and intentional injury nce 
distinguished: forma of oath, affir- 
mation and ordeals: 3 outha red.hot 
knife on tongue, witch-grass in eyes, 
ete; legal procedure and constitution 
of courts (elders; council of elders), etc, 

of thelr own origin and that of 


Tesamann (G.) Verlauf nnd Ergebnisse 


der — Lübecker — Pangwe-Expedition. 
(Globus, BHrnachwg.. toro. xcvi, 1-8, 
25-20, 17 fg&., map.) Gives account 


French Congo). inhabited by Mpongwe 
tribes (Eton, Mwele, Jaunde, Bene, 
Bulu, Ntum, Mokuk, Mwai, Fang (Ше 
Okak are a section of the Fang, closer 
to the Ntum) forming a linguistic and 
ethnological group with only dialectical 
etc., Variations, — Phyucal character- 
istics (lighter, almost reddish tint of 
skin anri finer Hamitic type olten seen} 


aiso broadnosed; short-headed, darker 


type): villages nnd houses; division 
of labor; iron-smelting (many abut 
connected with it); dress and ornament- 
tation (écarification earler, tattooing 
of recent introduction); polygamy; 
religious ideas (soul-cult, wooden an- 
cestral figures; cult of evil and good, 
—Sio and Ng. the latter the personi- 
fication of fire. Huge Sjo and Negi 
figures made of clay, put im holy 
places and shown only to initiates); 
preparation of poison: “medicine: 
specimen of a proverb (p. z8).. The 


Author's collections include 58. tales, 


400 proverbs, riddles, etc. À campre- 
hensive monograph on the Pangwe 
Is in preparation. 


(Z. f. EthnalL, Berlin, T9O9g, XL, B7 
589, $ fg.) Treats of the religion of 
the Pangwe of the southern Cameroons, 
northern French Congo and Spanish 
Congo {sub-tribe Mvele, — Jaunde, 
Eton, Bene, Bulu, Ntum, Муш, Fang. 
Mokuk). Ideas about Ше and the 
saul (detailed dualism: scheme on p. 
774); good side and bad aide oí things; 
eurrnanism; ancestor-worshi and sleull- 
*, uncestmil legends: huge figures 
erected on ground in connection with 
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the Nei and Sto cults, also бойын 

and slong “bad” and “good,” 
Thomas (N. W.) Decorative art among 
the Edo-speaking peoples ot£ Nigeria: I. 
Decoration of buildings. (Man, Lond., 
‘gta, х. 65-06, трі... 2 189.) Treats of 
scroll-work, concentric circles, triangles, 
animal figures, etc. In the extreme 
N. E. of Uon, occurs & curious pattern 
giving à sort of ''jig-axw'' effect... Some 
of the native names of patterns are 
“tortoise | shell. gm “чоо mark," "palm 

. —but they are generaly terme 
simply obe, i, e. "mark." In the Edo 
family (of which the Bini is the best 
known and most populous tribe), 
“there iss on the whole, a marked ab- 
вепсе of incised plastic, or laid-on 
ornament." 
— Pottery-making of the Edo- 
speaking peoples Southern akara 
Нег 91-98. 1 pl) Describes the 
various stages in the processes of manu- 
facture at Utekon in the Bini country 
and at Sabongida (large pots only) in 
Ora. In Benin city pots are made with 
human figures oo them. As à rule 
pote are more useful than ornamental, 
— Thelocestiobu. (Ubid.. 225-124.) 
Notes that in more than one place in 
Southern Nigeria (Agbede, especially). 
although marriage between aisters and 


brothers was prohibited, sexual inter- | 


Course was "exceedingly common.’ 


treated by ber us aui tnfant Ме montha, 
‘and the second son took his place as 
the eldest child. This isa most inter- 
esting example of "birth-simulation." 
The only kind of avoldance practiced 
oT Аш bride and bride- 


Thompson (R. C.) Three Blaharin folk- 
talex (Ibid, 990-102.) Native texts, 
with translation and notes of three 
brief stories (Uncle teaches nephew to 
steal; ghoul and woman (woman gets 
bread frm ghoul, who cata ber chil- 
dren); Two brothers and ghoul). told 
by a Bisharin boy of the Hérine 
Sie анын лер аНЫН 


likenesmes of Монев 
story im the Central Africa Folk-Lore. 
(Anthropos, Si Gabriel-Maédling, tore, 
v. 54-70. Gives native texts and 

(with notes) of the tale of 
"Uancisa Ngoma” ("Drum you have 
hurt me") ma told by two girls from 


AM. ANTH. M. 5. 02—49 


Tremearne (A. ]. N.) 
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Siabusu's kraalon the Chikuni, N. W. 
Rhodesia, with versions of the ваше 
atory from Chasha'& village (Renje 
dialect) on the Mjnuerere river; also 
verona of the tale "Neseyandi" ("I 
do not want’) from the Chikuni river 
region. — Father T. thinks that. these 
‘saved child" tales look notably like 
vestipes o Mosaes story," The records 
of the Tonga stories were mare aon the 
phonograph and the translations ore 
quite literal. 

Pottery in north- 
eri Nigeria. (Man, Lond., ipio, x 
102-101, 3 бра)  Describes manufac- 
tures gs observed by author in 1900 
At  Jemaan Озгого in Nassarawa 
province, with additional information 
Irem the potter himself, The clay is 
usunlly moulded over an inverted pot; 
sometimes, however. in a hole in the 
ground. See Thomas (N. W.). 


——  Fiíty Hama tales. (Folk-Lore, 


Lond. 1910, хх, 100-244, 351-165.) 
First two sections, English versions 
only of 18 tales obtained in. (908-1909 
Írom several illiterate Hausa: Thespider, 
the hippopotamus ond the elephant: 
The epider, the hyena ani! the corn: 
The malari (magician), the spider and 
the hyena: How the spider outwitted 
the make; The make and the dove 
outwit the spider; The spider has a 
feast;; How the spider obtained a 
feast; The spider outwitted һу the 
tortoise; The epider ami the rubber 
baby; The jackals revenge on the 
spider; Tl» lion, the spider, amd the 
hyena; The cunning spider amd hia 
bride; How spiders were reproduced: 
How the woman taught the spider 
cunning; The hyena, the scorpion and 
the mim; The ungrateful hyena; The 
girl who prevented the beast from 
drinking; The cunning he goat, ihe 
hyena and the lion. With the Hausa 
the lion is the king of beasts, but 
really no match for the crafty spider; 
the hyena is the buffoon of the animal 
world: the dog is not very clever; the 
elephant ің wise; the jerboa ін next 
to the apider in cleverness. According 
to the author, "many of the other tales 
refer to the unfaithfulness of wives, 
and are hardly Gt for publication." 


Vilkerstimme (Die) im Norden Deutach- 


COetafrikas. (Globus, Brnscehwg., 1918, 
xcCvit 153-157. 7 lp.) Résumés data 
in M. Weiss" Die Vülkeruümme im 
Norden — Deuisch-Ostafrikas — (Berlin, 
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1gi0), treating of the Wahima (ог 
Watussi), Wanjambo (MWapororo, Wa- 
шін), Waganda, Waobela, Wapela 
(Waka-vironido), Bakulia. Marai; Wan- 
daorobbo. In this résumé the Bakulla 
are considered (dwellings, clothing and 
nrüument, wedpomni. circumcision, Ос» 
cupatiana. , tte.) 
‘Weeks (J. H.) Anthropological nores on 
the Bangali of the Upper Congo River. 
(J. Ray, Anthr: inst... Lonii, Torg, 
446-450. 3 Ege.) Part IL. 
treating. of of wring (mesuge-tokens, 
»dit-to knot-counting, notch- 
tally), astronomy (dividers of day 
and night. vtar-riamres, milky why as 
rnin-sign. eclipses, - 


die un) manufactured jroducta be- 
tween person aod person, town and 
town, and even between districts; 
alave-Iubor; no markers and no market- 
places: credit, dunning. wife өсінчі 
r creditor; trade Innguage), property 
(land owned by men, women. children. 
ii cleared for firms, also. slaves bought 
üt inherited; river joint-property of 


kinship (hazy ideas o relationship, Tint. 
terms in Lutoba und Intongi), mar- 

ops Dy iyoung ghi» and even babies 
betrothed, wooing and  tridegiftn, 
when can be afforded. pun- 

ishment of. husband for ill-treatment, 
virgins rare above age of five, divorce, 
forbidilen degrees). family (wtatus of 


үш 


child depends on freedom or slavery of 
hoc and milk-brotherbood), widows 
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Wiedemann [A.) 


[N. 5, 12, 1910 


(really none, because they become wives 
of the heir), morals (words ipe gom 
bad. las nnd b have wide m 
meaning; public reprobation 

upon doers of wrong acts when dosi 
performed; death and disease abnormal 
states produced by  witcheriít and 
fetishes of enemies; adultery 2 personal 
injury), sexual relations (free access 
from. curly age to puberty. after that 


restrictions upon girls; illegitimate 
children; masturbation; ion; bestiality: to 
domy common). umd burial 
(causes of death; тоге} of bodies 
ol important persons; coffins aiten 
made out of old canoes; mourning mgs; 
three kinds of graves: slave-killing іп 
former tines; funeral) rites; treatment 
of suicides, personal ornamenta (paint- 
ing ш out of pregnant wom- 
metallurgy (social position of 
мані high; fire not to be polluted): 
fire inew fire, extinguishing fire); food 
(mud-eating; PE wale avoided); 
cannibalism;  mnàarcotics (sugarcane 
wine); hund and fishing. 


Werner (A) Some recent linguistic pub- 


licationa. (J. Afric: Soc, Lonmd., 1010. 
280-310). 


Pocket Dictiumary, Stenne's 
Fullah-Grammaiik, Kotz'& Grammalik 
des Chars, Raum етй is 
Grammatik der Dschagga-5prache (Mos- 
chi-Dialekt), Meinhol's Die Sprachen 
des dunklen Weltieils, Brockelmann’ a 
Prici: de I 
Recent | 
ol African languages: Б noted. The 
similarity іп grammoaticn) structure 
between the members the "Banta 
family” is atriking, even гене great 
difference in vocabulary exists. The 
= eer am may represent un earlier 
stage of development than Бн, 
Ment believes that “Bushman is 
іреп m fuonosyllabic basis, and 
belongs to the Sudanese f 
Ägyptische Religion 
1906-1909. A, f. Religew., fpeg.. 
1010. XIII. 344-372.) Reviews and 
critiques of works by Naville, Erman, 
Amtlinean, Petrie, Foucart, etc. on 
піса ancient 


[a2leib, (Egyptian and 
Jewish regi Darcos: Weill; v. 
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Bising, Davies.. Baertech, | INaville, 
Loret, etc., dealing with speciai deities, 
ideas of monotheism, etc.; Maier, Otto, 
on colte and priesthood; Sethe, Lacan, 
Pierret, Davla, Loret, ete. (Osiris and 
related topics); Meyer, Moret. Schüler. 
Gantang, Pieper, Newberry, etc. on 
kraves, grave-gifts. amulets, magic, etc. 
Witte (A.) Zur Trommeliprache bei den 
Ewe-Leuten. | St Gabriel- 
Miódling, ro10, v, 50-53. трі) De- 
scribes brielty the drimm-language of the 
Елге (borrowed from the Ashanti; the 
phrases belong to the Tshi dialect) 
with seven epeclmen sentences, The 
key-note ia "drum a» you speak"; 

long syllables are struck long. short 
short; on the "male" dnm with the 
right hand, high tones on the “female” 

гш with the leit hand lower, | Only 
a few inidividunias in rach village know 
the "drum language." — The "drum 
language" im a sentence-language. not 
a mere collection of conventional 


signals. 
Work (M. N.) African agriculture, l. 
lis origin and early history. — (So. 
Wkmn. Hampton. Va. 1910, XXXIXx, 
615-018.) Treats of legends dealing 
with the origin of agriculture (Fjort 
attribute Ite с = children; Swahile 


vesting of crops, sacrifices ta оеган 
OU көнген of “the new yam," etc. 


са NNI (mong ae | 





EU 1 | (Rev. ion 
t. нт et Sodol., Paria, 1000, П, 
280-302, 345-366, spl.:5fge) Treats 
of Armenian miniature us represented 
in the Indjudjian Ma. of the i7th 
century RA now in the collection 


M i), tha greater ari 
reaching to the 1 "To century. 40 ай 
this are added the lives of St Nerses 


Aus Kurdistan. 





Baron Budberg (R.) 
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Chnorhali and 5t, Nerses Lambronnatai, 
of the 12th century. The chief types 
represented ip the miniatures are de- 
ectibed with same detail, Some Ar- 
menin Mss, prior to rooo A. D. are 
listel and briefly considered on 
292-297. The tert of the first article 
deals with (һе miniaturists und the 
schools of miniature. "The second arti- 
cie gives n Hat of ancient convents and 
iluminators who have worked in them; 
also (pp. 347-364) & chronological Hast 
from foro A.D, ta mgs ALD, ol 
known illuminator& etc. The Indju- 
п јлла азатты А іа "Um periect type af 
the Armenian illuminated Ma.'* 

(Globus.  Brnschwg., 
190, хсүп, 300-304.) Résumés data 
їп Capt. B. Dickson's account of his 
travels in the parts of Kurdistan lying 
east of the Tigris, in the Geographical 
Jowrmal (Vol XXXV. 
Physical character (a “Semitic type 
is marked in the south), tribal divisions, 
village, agriculture,  munners and 
customs, religion, family-lile, of the 
apt and "Assyrinma,'" etc. 

Ariz (P) Delta differenza fra tn Erim- 
Ric e scrittura arába e іа pram- 
matia e& scrittura siriaca — (Anthro- 
pos, St  Gabriel-Müdling, 1910, v, 
444-453.) This [Italian translation 
from Arabic is an extract (6th session) 
irom the debate between Ella Bar-scina, 
Nestorian Bishop of Nisibi, 
tamin and the Vizir АЫ АШаайп А 
hisein lba All Almagribi, on the dif. 
ference between Arabic and Syriac 
grammar and writing, froma book left 
by the Bishop. The Bishop main- 
tuins thé superiority of Syriae andl 
the greater beauty, exactness, and whil- 
ee: 5Syriac writing às compared with 


вакса јен ааа business documents. 


(Rec. of Pum, Wash., 1910, rx, 84-88, 
6 fg.) Notes and extracts from the 
Babylonian documents published by 
Ше University of Vennsylvania,— 
Babylonian Expedition, VoL VI, Pt. 3 


Bade (W. F.) А біне discovery. is 


Rome. (Amer. Antiq. Salem, Mats., 
r ча 115-117.) 
cava af the secomd Syrian temple 
(beginning of 4th century A.DX) on 
the Janiculum,. "a edt te the worship 
of a Syrian Baal, in one of the composite 
forma which foreign culta — usually 
assumed in a Roman environment. 

Age der Mand- 
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schurej. Die Chunchudzen. (Globus, 
Brumlwy. 1010, хСҰШ, 149-152; 
168-173. 2 ік) Treate ol the Chun- 
chudzes ("red hears), robleer-hanids 
Gr "cc«sacka," of the northern frontier 
of the Chinese empire, thelr depreda- 
thoné, the Chinese effarte ab repression, 
methods of punishment (torture. beat- 
lng. lettering of various sorta, behead- 
ing, strongiing), with details of an 
execution, etc, _. 
——  Lhinesche Prostitution; — (Ibid., 
317-319.) Treats ol. prostitutes ip 
Chim, their origin, distribution, con- 
ditions of life, ete. Prostitutes by 
(ree will and. lor their own “benefit” 
are very few. The chief source is 
the sala af eliidresm by their parents in 
times of need. віс. They ure closely 
connected with public hodses and. the 
stage, Prostitution is really not so 
wide-spread in China as in Europe and 
із most prevalent (as are sexual Hir- 
seusrs) in. places open to international 
traile. The large Chinese brothels 
resemble the “Tingrliange} of Ger- 


many 
— Zur Charakteristik. chinesischen 
Seelenlehem. ЦЫЯ. 1910, xcvii 


and its causes (due in part to lack of 
ory faith), poet efiect of 
toleration kable), soul- 


pos, St 
Жоз-оо2, 5 pl) "Treats. of tbe great 
yearly ceremony of Nowgkrem-Paja, 
or goat-killing of the Khoss of Nong- 


The preparations, sacrificial, ceremony 
liseli, amd ine festival afterwards are 
thescribed with some detail. The 
нк ткен eee es сылы 
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Burlingame (E. W.) 


|5. &., £2, 1910 


detail of SO Mongols. In the discus- 
Som, M: Deniker cited the Mongol- 
Kalmuck proverb "Ears nre deceitful, 
eyes truthful," 


Bhutan (Globus, Bimschwy.. Ioro, xcvn, 


08.) Brief résumé of article by J. C. 
White in the Crographícal Journal for 
January, 1910. W. finds among the 
better classes of the Bhutanese 3 dif- 
ferent. types (a broad-, pleasant-faced, 
“father French in character; a Sem- 


иш”; ian oral- and ficu (faced): 


(E.) Architektur- und Kul 
turstüdién in China.  (Zuxchr. f. Eth- 
nol, Berlin 1910, хала, 390-416, 33 
igs.) — Givew rewults of authore im- 
investigations in 1906-1900 (14 Chinese 

provinces were visited) Notes on 
Chinese wall paiuces, and temples, 
fux el Chinese population, classes oi 
Society, sec limon, Sc e 
Chinese and Buddhist conception of 
universe, diagramm, temple of heaven 
in Pekin, pagodas, temple of. Taishan 
in Shantung,  Confuch;m temple in 
Wan haien in Szech'uan, dragon- 
figures. рі ol Chinese cities, boly 
mountains {5 old. Chinese: Taishan, 
‘Hengshan, "Huashan, Sungshan, "Heng 
shan; and 4 Buddhistic), rock and cave 
temples (the sgn for spirit is composed 
Oo these for mam ond mountain), 
family-graves amd their characteristic 
architecture, altars, ancestor wor- 
ship and cult of the dead, ete. 
Chinese basal ideals nre the vastness 
and unity of conceptions, fundamental 
male and female forces in universe, 
B diagrams (rhythm and harmony), 
unity of man with nature. 
Butlidhbaghosa's 
Dhammapada Commentary, and. the 
titles of its three hundred and ten 
siories together with an Index thereto, 
andan Analysia of Vaggas I-fV.. (Proc. 
Amer. Acad. Arts and Sciences, e 
XLV. 467-550.) Brief anal 
given of 14 stories in Bk, hot із ВЕ. 1L 
о іа ВЕ. ПІ, амі то in Вк. Iv. 


Burne (C. $) Occult 


powers of. healing 
ed eee eee Lond.. түргө, 
333-334. on data gol- 
lected by H. A. Rose. ‘Treats of cure 
by touch or contact (direct and in- 
direct) with certain persona (fishermen, 
See акша,“ escenas th of 
? 

touch. 
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sacred groves, cure: by breathing on 
the patient, cores by voice, charms, 
incantations, formulas, amulets, cures 
by combined virtues of healer and 
words (specimen incantations for bites 
òf anokes and stings of scorpions, pp. 
329-331). written charms, etc. 10 
much of the folk-meilicine óf the Pra 
the pathetic or symbolic rite 
MICAT. the essential clement ofl 
magic being “the v power (the 
‘wirtue,” the mana) of the wonder- 
worker, or of the words or materials 
(plants, water. and so on) used by the 
‘cunning man." 
Сайәсе (L.) Sur quelques faits religieux 
ou magiques observés pendant une 
épidémie de choléra en Annam. (An 
thropos, St Gabriel-Módling, 1910, v, 
519-528.) First section of account 
ol Annamese and religious 
ideas and practices in time of a cholera 
epidemic (supplication to Heaven, vows, 
offerings to dead, cult of the spirit of a 
boundary-stone, etc) and discussion 
of the data, 
Chémall (B.) Naissance et premier йке 
mu Liban. (Ibid. 734-747. 3 рі) 
First part of account of the ideas and 
practices of the people of the region 
of Lebanon (Syria) concerning birth 
j childhood. Sterility and con- 


aling women; 
iram good and bud auguri amu- 
ае An Armenian household. 
(Oxf. & Cambr. Rev, Lond., 1009, 
Xo. 7. 61-55.) Treats chiefly of bridal 
chamber amd contents in house. of 
banker In a town ol Asia Minor. 


Dahmen (F.) The Kunnuvans or Man- 
nadia, а қ e of the Palnis, South 
India. , Se San 

v. 320-327. 2 Па. 4 
=e ling, 1910. Y. subdivisions, proud valley), 
usually in some deep, broad 
көме Пі бом of the plains.) 


M алы Bor ur ru Dei 

МАР ыны Сила Жика 

van& eat rat-enake and short сш). 
теза (that of women only calli 
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special notice), occupation {agricul- 
ture chiefly, both sexes), cattle, village 
(euch village has its chief, with 
his mandiri or “minister,” i. e., helper), 
vilage assemblies, religion (greatly 
resembles that of plains; Subramaniyan 
and Puleiyar, sans of Siva, chief objecta 
of worship; ples),  origin-Iegenmd. 
marriage und lage-rites (every man 
has claim to paternal aunt's daughter; 
child-marriage, polygamy, marriage- 
ceremony, bride-price, pouring of 
water, tying of the (ali. or. neck-jewel, 
divorce easy and common, door-post 
muarriage,—leulas to prostitution), etc. 
Most af Father D.s data relate to 
Periya Kunnuvans whom the Jesuit 
milsaionaries are now seeking to evan- 


кейге. 

С.) Armenische Märchen. 
(Z. d, Ver. f. Volksk., Berlin, 1910, 
German texts 


i tales | 
Constantinople irom a youth of Agn on 
the Euphrates, who heard them [rom 
his grandmother: The imprisoned boy, 
The horse al Kaimakam (pp. ҮТ 
The boy with the golden hair (pp. 
76-18), the wise (pp. 321- 
225), Тһе covetous man. . The first 
is the "Dreamseer" in. Chalatinnz'a 
коно Ааа vg hig ита 


Gaudeif. 


and D. Araqischwili (1905), the 
lection of the latter having been in- 
tended for the public schools of Titlis 
and Kutai: — Georgian folk-eonges 
include “table-songs,”* кубтан (very 
numerous), harvest-songe, etc.. work- 
songs. lullabies, etc. the characteristics 

| In. the 


Com 
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of the Hittites The Hittite doubie- 
eagle, fgure of Amazon. pictured rocks 


(two galleries with remarkable series 

of figures), secret passages and turmels, 
clay tablets (still nnde- 

ciphered),—some in Hittite, some in 

Assyriun. but i nao 





Porder (A Excavated Jericho, (Rec. 
oí Pust. Wash. roro, ix. 202—107. 5 

Notes on the hovels of am- 
remains of m amall cha- 

еі, Canaanitish wall (possibly the 
ойны wall of the city); pottery, 


И 


primitive haand-milis, door-h inges, akel- 
eas M etc. 
Forrest (G.) The land of the cross-bow. 


(Nat. Geogr. Mug., Wash., 1910, XX}, 
132-156, Tú igu) Treats of the Upper 
Salwin basin in Burma, from whence 
the Ligsoo race are thought to have 
spread N. E.. E. and S. over Yunnan 
шн partes ol М, wW. 1 
cross-bow, | 


lord"); Tschepe (cult-plaees 
n: of Confuctius, etc-), 
Moule (Confucian 


ton — Uigur  Buddhistic — literature) 
Franke, on Buddhism, etc; Grin- 
wiedel Laufer, on Lamaiam; Williams, 
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Magel, Macgowan, Grube, Stenz, Box, 


Walshe, Dols, Volpert, s, Betts 
(Miaotee), оп ‘folk-religion ond folk- 
lore; Milller, v. le Coq, Bonini., Havret. 
Tobar, Pelliot, Laufer, on foreign 
religiona — (Mü&nBi&m,  Manichaciam 
Nestorianism, Judaism, etc) in an- 
cent China. 


Friedländer /(L) Zur Geschichte der 


Chadhirlegende. (tbid. 
Treats of the origin of the 
legend, mame (Al-Chadir, “the green 
onc," thé sem-demon into whom the 
cook of C the Great was 
changed), the relationship of the tale 
(Prinde K Kollistkenes, ғарып legends 
of Elijah, the Koran; Christian tradi- 
tions; Oriental, particularly South- 
Arabian and Abyssinian, identification 
of Chadhir with Melchisedek; genealo- 
ghs o£ Chadhir; relationship to Mesl- 
ünic legenda and ideas; identification 
with St George and with the Wander- 
ing Jew), 


92-110.) 
Chadhir 


— Alexanders Zug noch dem Lebens- 


quelle umi die — Chadhirlegende. 
(Ibid. 161-246.) Treats in detail the 
march of Alexander the Great in 
search of the fountain of life (the foun- 
e Cine in his letter tà his 
mot amd his teacher 
Aristotic) and the | ol Chadhir. 
The Pseudo-Kallizihenzs (the work from 
which Alexander-legenda of all times 
and lands have borrowrd; here the 
fountain-march legend appears for the 
frst time}, the Talmud’ (the Babylo- 
nian Talmud enilvens the legend with 
a.tale of his finding of Paradise), the 
so-called Homily of the Syrian bishop, 
Jacob Sarg (d. 52: AD.; thie ie a 
metrical version of the Syrian Aler- 
ander legend, which arose ca. 514-515 
B. C.), the Koran (ef. Sura 18, verses 
mn UEM 82 ff.. where borrow- 
gs fram ian legend have taken 
place), Chadhir and the cook of Alex- 
meas etc. are discussed. According 
. "the Syrian form ol the legend 

of the fountain of life is the bridge 
that unites not only the legend of the 
Pseudo- Kallistheses but also the Glau- 
kos legend ae the Mohammed Chad- 
hir-idea 237). In the gradual 
expulsion of the heathen elements of 
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aml becomes hile viel, and gradually 
himself, and so assumes an integral 
réle in the oriental Alexander-Iegenda. 
Gaudin (P.) c Regnault (F.) Une paire 
de lunettes antiques. (Bull Soc. 
d'Anthr. de Рагіз, 1910, vV Б. L 
7-8, 1 ін) Brief description of an 
ancient pair of glasses of the donkle- 
monocle type from the excavations at 
Smyrna. They probably are intrusive 
and not really “ancient.” 

Gilbert (О.) Spekulation und Volks- 
(A. E Religew.. Lpzg., Тото, х, 
306—332.) Treats of speculation and 
folk-belief in the lonic philosophy. 
Pantheism and monism, cosmogonic 
ideas, conceptions of deity рану 
in Heraclitus. | С. concludes 
“the [onic doctrine of deity id oí 
deities wae not a break with folk- 
belief, but an attempt to comprehend 


Katchina, | САИ гер, 51 
Gabriel- Mödling, 1010, Y, 615-634.) 
Treats of bhahitat, tribal and social 
divisione (5 principal families; 3 classes 
(Па mi, seigneurs, nnd. Tàrai mi, com- 
monerz,) origin (fram North, probably 
some part of Tibet; origin-legend). 
physical characters, clothing and orma- 
ment, head-dress; food (women cook, 
büt sometimes mrn and even children; 
3 meals a day; meat favorite). drink 
(water боеве аму рое оге, and 
brandy from Chinese and 
Shanaj, оао (chewed; a few men 
woke; mo sniuffing; betel), opium (use 
widespread), travel and hospitality, 
dwellings (form, construction, ite, 
house-festival, decoration, furnishing, 


baris, etc.), dcm of макъ: fire | 


sat of fire and legend of its origin), ii. 


Goldstein (—) Gibt es tinen Berg 
Ararat? (Globus, Brnschwg., тото, | 
xcvi, 190-191). Points out that in 


ate MERE Co n. Papia or 


"Mt Arurut." 

Grimme (H.+ Uber einige unbegrilndete 
Vorwüríe des Korans gegen die Juden 
Jathríibs (Anthropos, St Gabrièl- 
Médling,1910, V, 5290-433.) Discusses 
Sura 4.48 and Sura 2.98 of the Koran 
in which the Jews are rebuked. The 


Наав ІН.) 


Harris (E. L.) 
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three phrases objected to by the Prophet 
are harmless dialectic forme due to the 
Aramaic influence on Arabic spoken 
by the Jews of fathrib. No religious 
offence on their part is connoted by 
these passages in the Koran. 


Grünwedel (—) Die archüologischen 


Ergetmisse der dritten. Turfan-Ex- 
pedition. (2.1. Ethnol., Berlin. 1909. 
ХІ. 80І-9ТТ, 22 ір) Résumé the 
archeological resulta of the third Turfan 
expedition 1904-1905. various 
st ylea of seuipture, ete. — (Gandhárn, 
"horemmen with long swords" older 
Turkish, later Turkish, Lamainatic), are 
described amd the chief examples dis- 
cused, a represented in the temples, 
caves, cte. At Turfan the intellectual 
atmosphere i& full of cure of "death 
and devil" while around Kutsha the 
thing sought after ia salvation and the 
ежттсізе of transcendent virtue. Re- 
murkable is the poor material inder- 
neath these gilded pictures. Wonder- 
ful effects were produced in this way. 
But decay and destruction have also 
been casy and one can find a basket- 
cover that was once a Buddha's halo. 
Religion der Japaner 1905- 
1008, (À. i Religaw.s pig. ono. 
xi 3123-197.) Reviews und cri 
of works on Shintotem, Bud on 
Confucianiam. Publications of Wenck- 
enstern (bibliegrapliy); Lange, Florenz. 
Aslon, Revon, àll treating of Shintoism; 
Hackmann, Haas,  Lioyd, Suzuki, 
dealing with Buddhistic themes; I- 
nouve, Lloyd, Knox, etc.. on Confucian- 
The American Excava- 
(Rec. ol Past, Wash., 
гото, тх. 278, 2 Гев.) Note on excare- 
tions of April-June, toro. Probable 
temple of Cybele discovered; also one 
of three or four known Lydian tableta; 
golden trinkets and pottery from the 


tions at багон. 


Hartmann (R.) Damaskus. Lage umi 


Bild einer orlentalischen Grossetadt. 
(Globus. Ernschwyg.. гото, XCVI 303- 
305.) Briefly describes Damasctiss, 


Paris, pport inédits de 
L.-F. Jaufiret et de Le Blond à la 
Socitié des Obsersaieurs de l Homma, 
1909, V* &., x. 171-179. 2 (gn) Pub- 
lishes with notes notes the reports of Jauf- 
[ret ond Le Blond on Tchong-A-Saim, 
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ao yong Chinaman in. Paris in 1800, | 


a 
Fos: 
iz 
ғо: 
if: 
A 


mariage gemma or и rites 
with food-tabus. birth-grmsas 


Théorie et pratique de la 
ieee filiale ches les Chinai. (An- 
thropos, St Gabriel-Medling, 1910, V, 


Wash. 1910, xxi e 1611. 15 gx) 
Contains ni ын рде 


notes on 
of Girmeh, | Adama, etc. 
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est. 
Junor (K. E.) Curious and 


always & 


ка (М. М. р) 





|ч. 5, 12, 1019 
'The illustrations are of. ethinologic Inter- 


istic customs of China... (Ibid. 791- 
Еоб, à figs.) "Treats of great forces of 
life (belief in an omnipotent force, not 
); deep sense of retri- 
bution, inevitable for all men; rever- 
ence: sense of filial obligation); form of 


government (an imperial democracy); 


literature (scholars rule; the "superior 
man" corresponda to our "good man''); 
dignity ol correspondence ; position of 
the sexea (woman degraded); etiquette 
af the table; Orient and Occident; deli- 
cacies of the table; inventions and 
artistic and industrial skill: view of. the 
foreigner; ancestral worship and. fear 
of devils; the logic of the Chinaman and 
his apirit gone; driving out devils; 
power of money; exalted ideas em- 


Von kirgisischer Hochzeit 
und Ehe nul Mangyschlak. (Globus, 
Brnuschwg,. 1010, XCVIL 37-43. 9 e) 
Based on information obtained in 1 

from an intelligent Kirghiz of at 
ander fort, named Ure, and adda to 
the information in Pallas, Radlod, 
Sehwaürr, Lansdell etc. The Kirghiz 
wedding really consists of seven 
"weddings," oroeremonies oí. a festal 
sort. The present ritual and other 
performances ore a mixture of old 
custome and new additiona,—urnmis- 
takable "Tess of bride-theft with oom- 
promises of a more peaceful epoch, 
regulations of patriarchal strictness 
with the lax concessiona of decaying 
customa. Although polygamy. is al- 
lowed half the Kirghiz are content with 
got wiiey Le rent: with aot mere: then 


Der Kurdenstamm 
Manggur. (Ibid. 19010, xcvi, z13- 
215.3 ign] Notes on the Kurdish tribe 
Manggur, south of Saudshbulagh to- 
wards Wesnehi mta. Chief. history, 


(Amer. An- 
ui Wuaah., 1010. X. &., XII, 133-134.) 


King (L. W.) Transcaspian archeology. 


нд. аа) Кылоо, Re Popoli 
ка. Fum в 
Explorations im Turkestan: нет А 
of 1904. Prehistoric Civilization of 
Anew (Wash. 1908). K. regarda P.'a 
suggestion of auch dates as $000 B. C. 
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for the beginning of the Neolithic settle 
North K 


ment at organ aa “wholly 
fanciful." 

Eohlbach (B) Spuren der Tätowierung 
im Judemtum. — (Globus, Brrschwg., 


1910, RCVIL, 237-241.) Cites evidence 
os to the former practice ol tattooing 
among the Jews: According to 
Dr K. "the /efillin (phylacteries) are 
the most important residuum of former 
tattooing among the Jews"; the blood- 
align was probably tattoed on the fore- 
brad ond right arm of. the first born son, 
at the time of the Exodua, etc. In the 
blaxi-csigns on the door-posta, the 
merürrh, we have the transference of 
the tattooing to the dwelling. 

Kohler (K.) Selteame Vorstellungen und 
Brüuche in der biblischen und rabbi- 
mischen Literatur. Ein Beitrag rur 
vergleichenden Sagenkunde. — (A. f. 
Religew., Lpzg. 1910, xt 15-84.) 
Treats of the significunce of Job, 5. 23 
(“stones of the Geld," ete.), where the 
Maniragora-root seems to be referred 
to, and not, as some have thought, a 
eemi-human creature; certain custome 
and ceremonials (symbolic of re-birth 
or renewal ol life) performed among the 


and the phylacteries (the blood-sign 
belonged to 4 а апі houses [n 
ancient Jerus times; like the phylac- 


terlea they have developed from amil- 
lets for the body and for the house). 


Ser niso p. 84. 

egger (F) Die Grabesmoscheen 
der Schi'iten in Iraq. (Globus, Brasch- 
Wip, IQró. XcviL 211-237. € (gi) 
Describes the grave-mosques of the 
Shiite Mohammedans in Iraq (Baby- 
lonla),—the sanctuary of the Mahdi at 
Samara on the Tigris, the grave- 
mosques of Karimejin (near enn 
o Hussejin near Kurbela, of Ali 
Meshed Nedjef, etc. The Tft 
of these mosques resembles most 
that of Persian structures of n like sort. 
The cemetery of the Shiites near Bagdad 
fs also described, 
Lannelongue (M.) Une fonction sup- 


(C. Н. Асад. 4. 
Ct. 503-507.) Treats of use ol foot aa 
a prehensile organ among the peoples 
ai Qi Уен тө (СЫЙ, Japanese, 
etc.). Objects are easily picked up by 
the toes. Position of feet in sting 
—several vurietles.— Boatmen 


Laurentii I.) 


peasan 
Leclàre. (A.) 
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with hands and row with feet." Special 
adaptation of foot for diverse uss, — 
"mice caught alive." 


Laufer (B.) Zur kulturhistorischen Stel- 


jung der chinesischen Provin: Shamsi 
(Anthropos, St Gabriel-MödHng; 1910, 
v, 181-303.) Gives results of observa- 
tions during a journey from T'al-Müan 
to Hsian in February, :909. The 
peculiar character of the culture-zone of 
Shanai is pointed out and thr need 
emphasized of the study of “the gew 
graphical differentiations olf all phe- 
pomena of culture" in China. Of the 
folk in China the most important class 
for the ethnographer ie the peasant, 
the lnborer and workman. L. treats 
in’ some detail the peagant-house of 
Shanal (construction, ornament, etc., 
the “soul” of the Chinese house is not 
the* hearth but the roof), village-ar- 
rangement,cte. The Chinese house has 
been decentralized from time imme- 
mortal, ft oleo illustrates well “the 
non-identity of culture and psyche”; 
the impossibility of applying to Ve 
the European “genetic” successions 
stone, bronze, iron, ete., is аво indi- 
ented. Tn the great car of Shansi is 
to be seen the prünitive type ol the 
Chinese wagon, Modern China is 
built up on two culture-zones, North 
and South. The North (e. g. Shinsi) 
represents the older, Chinese culture 
praper (under strong Siberian and Cen- 
tral Asiatic influences); the South 
largely non-Chinese (and under $. E. 
Asiatic influences). Shans exem- 
plifes a culture-zone created by local 
differentiations and foreign historic 
influences in combination. 

Der persische Bauer, 
(Globus, Brinschwg. a TOLO, xcvi, 
62-63.) Notes on the Persian farmer. 
In Persia, agriculture is the basis af 
everything. The life of the Persian 

t needs to be made freer. 

Le Zodiaque Camodgien, 
(Rev. des Et, Ethnogr. et Sociol., Paris, 
1900, IL 159-174. і рі, 4 іре) De 
acribes in detail the Cambodian zodiac 
(the 127 íevodas oí the little cycle, the 
ови Unie tease ne 





sodinc A epu па ДЕТ 
L. thinks that the Graeco-Egyptian 
zodiac may have been brought to 
India by the successors of the generala 
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Анал. oa iadu sodas wasia 





et son 

| T pour 1907-1908, — (Ibid, 
362-3231 Treats af the Cambodian 
almanse and calendar for 1907-1908, 


"the year ‘of the serpent. the ninth o 
сынаны; аты типа Шан ol 





ЧАКА. ей, гіс; 


eic; bonest); family, elan, tribe 
family independent, education merely 
physical, male descent, clan-exogamy. 

lis, 3. casten; ordinary theft 
within cian does not exist; intertribal 


stades edt sii uaditions 
torigin-m first man fell from «Еу; 
deluge-legend.— Sifan. Lols, umd Chi- 
tese descended Irom 3 mmni ol brother 
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responsible for the ravages ol alcohol 
among them). These Loloa tend 
to subbrachycephy or mesaticephaly 
(brachycephalie 1, sub-brachycephulic 
@, mesaticephalic 7, eub-dolichocephalic 
2; average §o.2); stature ranges from 
1,560 to 1.780 mm. average 1,684; 
color of akin close to hrunette white, 
when mot bromzed by wind and sun; 
eye-color chestnut 3.1; the iore-arm 
is well-levelopesi. Besides tbe Loloa of 
fine stature, there are to be found 
among them (outside of Chinese 
mba) two other types: a) @ mare, mar- 
kedly oegrotd type. but with rosy 
tint of face and bronze) color of skin; 
b) a type resembling а. Of these two 
types, both amall statured (1,500-1,600 
mum.) Dr L. considers a to represent 
the original inhabitants of. the south- 
western e of China, while 4 is more 
allied to the Negrito.. Evidently, а 
good deal of race-mixture has occurred 
in the Lolo country. 

-Löwis (A) Eine Umformung der 
"o de im Kankam (2. 
d. V. E. Volksk., Berlin, 1910, =X. 
45-55.) Gives German text al “The 
Wanderer out of the river," a varant 
(probably told by an Armenian) from 
Transcaucasia, of the Gregorius legend 
ol the "Story of the good Sinner." 
Variations from the Latin veralon occur 


detail, subordinate personages, elimi- 
nation of apecifically Christian items, 
smoothing away of individual charac- 
teristics, incorporation of certain mër- 
Chen-traita. 

Marie de St Élie (A) Le culte rendu par 
les  Musnulmnns шик ка ile 
Mahomet. — (Anthropos, St Gabriel- 

Mödling. тото, ма 463-366, 3 ) 
Reproduces, with translation, etc., к 
leaves, obtained with difficulty at 
Damascus, the first entitled “Descri р- 
tion of the Sandals of the Prophet, ete.’ 
the second represents one sandal only. 
The figure ol the Prophet's andal ia 
а ein againat езі, ‘etc. The 
ато arabesquing around the 
sandals indicates the respect, love, and 
ce In which these relics are 


M. Aurel Stein's jüngste Forschungen 
іл Innerasien. (Globus, Braschwg.. 
1910, XCVII, 59-52, 74-77.) 


Résumés 
Dr Stein's explorations of 1906-1508 
ш Kashgar., rnins of Tatis (Graeco- 
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Вий шне art)  Khadalik (Mas. in 
Sanskrit, Chinese and “Khotanese, mi- 
known tongue." many wooden tablets 
in these and some in Tibetan), ruins in 
the oasis of Nija (tablets in Hindu. 
etc. from numerous houses explored ). 


on), "Caves of the thousand Buddhas” 

(sculptural art testifies to relations of 
india and China during the period af 
Aourishing of Chines  Buddhism).— 
—in choke nl Dr &. discovered many 
muüniecripts, pictures, etc, of which 
wus able to obtain a goodly number 
the priest of the temple. in 
нш öl an Әні boundary fort. on 
Masartag hill west of the Jurun- 
kuah, & considerable number of doc- 
umes te mee: und tablets) were also 


il 


ETT 


eti Babylonier. (Mitt. i. schles. Gea, 
[. Volkzk., Breslau. 1909 хі, саяр) 
Compares the idea of the eclipse ol the 

moon being due to ite oppression by 
evil apirit& found in the ancient 
Babylonian records (cited оп pages 
116—117), with the same idea reported 


tiorrowed:from the Babylonian original. 


—- Lultfahren im alten Orient. 


(ibid; топо, xit 40-47.) Treats ol 
legends and stories of fying in the 
ancient Orient. The descent and ascent 
of deities, the flight of the soul (in 
Parsee ami Jewish religion), the 
AME up" of Enoch, Elijah, the as- 

Christ, flying by means of 
Staak ea de bici (CER (chiefly eagles), etc. 
At pages 42-43 is given the description 
of the fight of the hero Etana, from 
an ancient Babylonian legend. The 
tale of the bird-chariot of Alexander the 
Great ны Бешіс-Кайіпігпет), the 
story of the achievement of Achigar, 
the wise minister of Sanherib (used by 
Maximus Planudes and known to: the 
author of the book of Tobit), etc. are 
considered 


Michow (H.) Zur Geschichte der Be- 


kanntschaít mit Sibirien vor Jermak. | 


Alte russische Erzühlung "Über die 
unbekannten Völker n Ontgegend." 
(Mitt. d. Anthrop. Ges. in Wien. 1910, 


Neues über die Lasen. 
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XL. I-31, 14 Ígp&, + maps.) Treats, 
after Anutechin, the relations of. Exro- 
pean Russia with Siberia before the 
time oí Termak, with apecial reference to 
à Russian account belonging to the 15th 
century ("On the unknown peoples of 
the Eastern region," 4. r£. the Obi 
country. ètc) found in a Movgorod 
Ma. which hns bten printed. Nine 
kinds of Samoyeds are treated ol in thia 
account: the cannibal Samoyeds; the 
Samoyeds who shed their akina; the 
Samoyeds who are shaggy-haired from 
the navel down, the 5amaoyeda who 
have their mouths on top of their beads; 
the Samoyeds who freeze up for the 
э: the. people on. the upper Obi 
whe live under ground; the heorllesa 
Samoyeda, with thelr mouths between 
their shoulders and their eyes in their 
breasts (thes shoot out mf iron tubes); 
people who step deep in the ground, on 
à lake where silent trade is curried on; 
mountain Samoyeds, Only iron imple- 
ments are mentioned, acquaintance 
with the Tungus amd other stone and 
bone using tribes having come later. 
The illustrations to this paper are ol 


J interest; also the mapa. 
Montgomery (J. A.) 


The protmunciation 
of the "inefable name according to a 
Jewish text inthe Museum, (Univ, of 
Penn. Mua J... 1910, 1, 28 30, tfg.} Dis- 
cusses the spelling out of ¥ ahbeh ( Vairrei) 
in the proper name of а man Berechiah 
(Blessed of Yahu) in an inscription on 

a Hebrew incantation-bowl. M. thinks 
the exorcist "has expressed the pto- 
nunciation of the inefable name because 
of its magical 


potency. 
Neiters (R.) Strassentufe in Tokyo. 


(Globus, Brnsehwg.. 19010. XCVIL 325- 
328.) Treats of atrect-cries in the city 
of Tokio. Japan. Cries of tinkera and 
repairers of all sorts, salesmen of 
vanious articles, food of nll kinda. etc.; 
criea ó[ buyers (ol oll or second hand 

articles, ashes, manure, etc). Many 


ds often call out insulting terme to 
Europeans on the street. 
(Ibid. ірто, 


XCVHL 143-144.) Résumés from the 

ings of the Academy of Sciences 
in St Petersburg. Prof. Marr's account 
of his visit to the Lass, a Grusinian 
people of the Caucasus. In politics the 
Lasers are all “Young Turks.” Ordi- 
narily they use Turkish in conversation, 
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heaving. their inother-tangue "to. the 
women." They are very mach Turk- 
isod in other respecta. Prof.’ Marr is 
about to publish a grammar, c ma 
and bus of the 


ому (11 Playing the wer-benst: à 
Malay game. (Folk-lore, Lant.. тото, 
4)  Desribes a favorite 

game of boys of the Malay Penin- 

з Hunta marong (civet-cat demon), 
in. which à boy is "hypnotized'" and 
"turned temporarily into auch a. beast 
by кашаа ы MP EINE 
s T mo for an hour 
there Баса тасының becoming a real 


Paradies Sintflut und die Wiederbewas- 
(Glotrum, 
183-165.) 


Tele 


71010; ЖСҰН, 
Résumés article of Si №, 
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arations for child-birth taboos are in 
vogue; the birth takes place with the 
woman at her accustomed place in the 
house. but children. young men, and 
scimetimes alsoadult inénare driven aut; 
Homage to help delivery ie practiced 
and there ore midwives; the facie of 
birth are not concealed from children; 

the husband is often helpful amd pome- 
times ucts x3 milwile; women ln child- 

bed ure given special attention, cared 
for and fed wel; likewise the child, 
whose head is "reshaped'" by hand-pres- 
sure; miscarrinpes are rare, abortion ia 
than among the GHinks; transference 
ol infertility із believed In; menstrua 
tion is more irregular than with white 
women: menstrital blow! is thought to 
have talinnanic qualities With the 
Alinu there are many traces oi tbe time 
when woman played the chief rile in 


lamily-life. 
Pinches (T. G.) Discoveries in Baby- 
lonia and the ng lande (Kec, 


ol Past, Waah., 1910, 1X, 95-112, 2 Ígs., 
map.) Slightly a from th 
Journ. of the Trans, of the Victoria Fast. 
(Lond.), wol xri, with illustrations 


5 (inscriptions, 
E E Investigations of recent 
yearn, etc. 
Eme (C. Н.) The Gonds of the — 
Ghats, India. i 
Gabriel-M tcling, 1616; Vi Aion: 
Base! on visit in 1907. Treats of 
physical features (not favored; few 
with curly hair; no case of woolly 
hair), divisions (3 strictly exogamous), 
totemiam (cach division has many 
totemistic septs), marriage (before or 
after puberty; ceremonies; “homse son- 
in-law';  eloping; bride-capture; te 
marriage of widows), religion (numer- 
ous deities, spirits, demona, ete; chiel 


: dead — 


burned. 

Rescher (0.) Weib umd Ehe in der 
Spruchweisheit der Araber. (Globus, 
Brnschwg.; 1010, xcvmn, 186-188.) 
Cites numerous Arab ni poti- 
cening woman, tmatringe, ete.. from 
iare ben Chenrb's казр 

d Algérie (Algier. 1904-1003), etc. 
The more or les brutal ог gallant 
senseuality ol the Orient appears in 
тапу ої them, Of ethnological aig- 
nificance іа this: "Let him who loves 
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beauty seek o Georgian, who loves | 


duming a Jewess, who loves quiet a 
Christian, who loves pride and fancy 
a Turk, who loves generosity шы! 
nobility an Arab.” 

ВопгетаПе (Р. S} Hittite atele [rom 
the environs of Retan. (Ree. of 
Past, Waslh.. 1910, tX. 67-69, 4 lgs.) 
Brief account of a stele of grey local 


basalt found on the right bank of the | 


Orontes, near Restan, in 1002, and 
rescued later by the author. This 
inecribed stone (= probably the most 
southerly Hittite monument of the 
wort yet discovered. The account is 
translated (rom the author's original 
article in the Miunmgez de ia Faculté 
Orfeniale (Unie. de S. Joseph, Веу- 
routh, Syrie, 1909), by H. M. Wright. 
Hittite monuments of Arshin-Tépt. 
(Ihid., 60-73, 2 fgx.) Treats of four 
Hittite reliezor from the little hill of 
Arslán-Tépé, ut Orda-Su, a village 
about an hour north oí Ман, 
two representing religious — scenes. 
There is need of careful excavation 


at Arslán- e 
Rose (Н. А.) Folk-medicine іп the 
Panjab. (Folk-Lore, Lond. roto, 
XXL 63-86.) tems from the Gurgaon 
district (earth-xmellinmg t6 test well- 
water: lydrophobia-cure, cures of 
т tumors etc; beredi- 
—in one case among the 


Rohtak Jats in the female line: cures 


for mrofnla, bails, cattle-plague, ete), 
Hissár district ("blowing of speli4 a 
fhilam district fone man "cures" 
tooth-ache and ring-worm by spells 
learned from a negro cook in Ды 
Africa; amulet for inflamed | 
cir аран evil apirits), Ludhiána 
district (апаке йе cure), Salt Range 
See In these cures brah- 
fakirs Koran-reciters, black- 
іва descendants of smsints, chil- 
dren. born by the [oot-presentation. 
cattle Lbreedera, etc. al] fgure аз 


hralers. 
— Panjab dolk-lore notes  (Ibid., 
face дее Ыс өзі амен 
concerming в 
fowls, bhoe-jay, shrike. lizards. makes, 
ка crow bird, fishhawk), augar-cane, 
&everal planis, ete. 


— Fictitious Kinship in the Punjab. 


(Man, Lond, 1910, X, 17-21.) Treats 
Eo fictitious kinship 


iride ect ol caste or sex, by 
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drinking Gange»: water together irom 
each others landa, exchange o£ ahuwls 
at a sacred place; fala! among Sikha 
із ваг: adoption (not common as 
a religions rite; exchanging кйпйпя ог 
wedding-wristicts and eating rice ond 
milk together by two youths; фораш 
(looser social bond by exchange of 
parri or turban); Chádar or orhná- 
badal (for women, corresponding to 
the pagwail for men); customs of women 
in Delhi, terme lor adoptive sisters, etc. 
The opplications al thè pormal, etc., 
among cattle-Hiíters amd other. crimi 
nals is discussed. 


Sead (L.) Jala. (Globus, Brnschwir.. 


gto, XCVI 137-141, 1 fg.) De- 
srribe s,with plan, the city of Jaffa 
(New Testament Joppa). bowers, іп- 
habitants, churches, etc, The popu- 
lation of sore 15-40,000, is very mixed. 
including 300 negtors, 600 Egyptians, 
1090 Armenians, сіс. ће Moham- 
medians number more than half, 
Dress is taking on more and more a 
European aspect. Tk is visited. yearly 
by 4.000 tourists and 9,000 to 15.000 
pilgrims. 


Schmidt (E.) w. Bartels (P.] Beltrüge 


zur Anthropologie Südindiens. (A. f. 
AnThrop.. Brnschwg.. 1910. N. F,, tx, 
90-158, T pl. 3 igs) Edited from 
Ma. ol late Dr S. by Dr B. Ethnologi- 
cal introduction (pp. 91-110) treating 
of European element, Eurasians, Arabs. 
Persians, Jews (white mnd "black''), 
Paursees, Chinese, Burmese, Malayo; 
Aran,  Dravidians,  etc.; the his- 
torical contact of Indian peoples with 
others), Pages [10-138 are occopied 
with anthropological data — (descrip- 
попа and details of measurements, 
etc.) concerning 12 Brahmans, 23 
Sudras 23 Wellala, t9 Shanar, 38 
Вайақа. 22 Toda, 2t Kota, 25 Paria, 
z; Malser, 20° Mali-Arriian, 3o. Kur- 
umbas, r4 iruins The eyes of the 
ниети aborigines show shades of 
brown like the skin, amd the hair is 
regularly black. Among the Dravid- 
lan peoples stature varies (rom 1,515 
mm, (Ullade) to 1.690 (Todas); the 
~~ index from 72 (Badaga) to 

(Wellala), the whole range 
belig irom 76.4 among the Badaga 
to grë among the Wellala, In 
cephalie, facial, and nasal indices 
there is a marked difference between 
the tribes of the Nilgiri Hilla and the 
great mass of the Dravidian tribes of 


the south, greatest in the nasal inder, 
lemot in the cephalic 

топ Schultr (A.) Der ""rurssuk.'' 
Verkehre-geographische Betrachtungen 
aue dem westlichen Pamir, (Globus, 
Brnachwg. 1010, XCVII 105-104.) 
Describes the nature amd use of the 
durirmk (à raft of inflated aheepakins, 
resembling. the old Assyrian rait or 
skin-fioat still im use under the name 
of МШЕ іп Armenia ani Mesopo- 
taniià) employed on rivers in western 


Pamir. 
Scidmore (Eliza К.) Mukden, the 
Manchin home, and its great art 
museum. (Mat. Geogr. Map.. Wash., 
1010, ХХІ; 280-12020 fga.) Contains 
notes on people, dress and ornament, 
shop-signs, city-lile, houses and their 
nidcomment, Manchu samovar. dragon 
throne, Кіпр and Kanghsl pottery, 
porcelain (the most marvellous collec- 
срце in де world), tomba of Manchi 


Shakespear ST Manipur festival. 
(Folk-Lore, Lond.. totò, ХХІ. 79-82, 
1 pl.) Describes the Kik Jaira 
or "Crow Festival" asohbserved by. the 
author in 1909. It exemplifirs the way 
in which "customs prevalent before the 
conversion of the people to Hinduism 
have beer adapted tothe requirements 
of the new faith,” Part of thr cere- 
mony ie the shooting-of Ravan the ten- 
headed, the raviher of Sita. The 
PE story of how be got his ten 
heads ia given on p. Ba. 

—— Nowe m the Manipuri “Vek,” 
(Man, Lond, 1910, X. 59-61.) Treats 
of the 7 tain divisions of the Meithel 

popuiation, known a ralaí or yek, each 
ned ater à mythical ancestor, and 
each subdivided intos birge nimber of 
дагї? or vummcky, each of these being 
named after its founder. Багі yel has 
“a certain flower, animal, ete., which is 


сь еі " 
(Esslingen a. М.) 1910), treats 

art of the pre-Buddbiatic period und of 
high art, painting, and sculpture from 
the third century to the present time. 
À second volume is to deal with archi. 
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berg assumes relations of Chinese art 
with that of the West even in the stone 
age (third millennium B. C.) — 

Thompson (R. C.) On some prehistoric 
stone implementa from Asia Minor. 
(Màn, Lond- 1910, X, 71-72. 4 igs.) 
Briel account of two andesite imple- 
minte Írom near Angora. an axehead 
from near the entrance of the Soglianii 
Dere, about 25 miles west of the great 
mountaln Argseus, and a beautifully 
polished serpentine axehead bought at 
the Hittite ruin» of Enyuk. In the 
country between Angora and Eregll are 
scores of tumuli and mt Ajemi i» "a 
prehistoric village of stone hut circles 
extending for. mort than a mile down a 
amall valley 

Vaillant m “Note surin berceau sarte. 
(Bull. Soc. d'Anthr. de Paris, 1910, vi*, 
&, 1 22-23.) Describes a 
eradle oí the Sartes (the type is common 
in Russian Turkestan ani] Kachgaria), 
ita acctesories ornamentation, etc. 
[te wer induces fattening of the occiput, 
exaggerating the brachycephaly previ- 
lent in this region, 

—— Le Turkestan chinois (Ibid., &-17. 
ірі.) Treats of country, inhabitants, 
religion, dress, activities, social life, 
Buddhist remains (terra-cottas, etc, al 
Toqqus Sara), physical characteristics, 
race-contact, etc. The Turkestan Mu- 
sulmans have never been fanatics, nor 
has Islam changed their mentality. 
still calm and nonchalant. 

Үсіреті (А.) Daschinesiache Schauspicl- 
re in Südschantung. (Anthropos, 

St Gabriel-Midling, 1910, v, 3567-380, 
8 pl) Treats of the theater in South 
Shantung. China. Actors professional 
idespised by people) and amateur, 
lemale companies of players (Afa banisa 
Ai); the stage, representation, costume 
(true to period), texta of plays (taken 
mostly from old tales, etc.; comedy, su 
hi. and tragedy, Aw Ai, also love-plays, 
fen hi), times and occasions af playa 
fall classes and for various parposes). 
theater-attendance, ete. At pp. 377- 
380 the acting of a play witnessed by 
the author in 1907 is described 

Weissenberg (S) Die kaukasischen 

| her Beziehung. 

(A. f. Anthrop., ұлыт: оо, м. ғ; 

эн 337-345. 1 pl.) Gives results of 


cerros en ig cephalic, facial, 
nasal indices, color of skin, hair, eyes) 
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ol 33 Grumian Jews (also. 4. ]ewesses). 
and zo Mountain Jews. The Cau- 
casinn Jews are brunette, brachy- 
cephalie (with tendency to hyper- 
1 yhalyj,—stature of Grusian 
Jews avernges 1,630 mm., that of the 
Mountaln Jews 1,540 mm.; average 
cephalic index, of former 85. of latter 
84.7. The stright nose tè the preva- 
lent form, thè “Semitic” type occurring 
in zo 95. Dr W. believes that the arig- 
inal Semitió type was dolichocephallc. 
and inclines to accept the view of von 
Luschan that the Jews had already in 
prehistoric times mixed with the Ar- 
menoid Hittites and taken on their 
physical type: The East European 
Jews owe their characteristic (гайя 
(sinre swrakened by mixture el Euro- 
pean blood) to migration through the 
"Caucaaits or to mixture of races there. 
Whatham (A. E.) The origin and signifi» 
cance al the worship of the Diana of the 
Ephesians, (Amer. Antiq, ‘Salem, 
Mass, 1910, XXXIL 35-40.) Discusses 
the views of Prof. Ramsay, in his article 
in Hastings! Dictionary of ike Hible on 
"Diana of the Epbhesiana." МУ. sees 
їп the goddess in question not "the 
type of the queen bee, a counterpart to 
the Diana of the Greeks ancl Romana,” 
bot “the lustful Semiramis of Western 
Asis, the Astarte of the Hittites, 
Syrians, and Phenicians, amd the Istar 
of the Assyrians and Babylonians,” ete. 
Whyte (©. DJ) The incest tabu... (Man, 
Lond- TOL, X. 08-909.) Cites the case 
of the fertility of the Chinese of the 
south as proof of the incorrectness of 
the statement of Havelock Ellis, cites! 
by Mr Aston (see Man, 1909) that "the 
pairing Impulse ia mot evoked in boya 
anid) girls brought up together from. 
infancy.” 
Wingate (J. 5.) Armenian folk-tales. 
(Folk-Lore, Lond., 1910, XX1, 2317-222. 
5216 ) English texts only of three 
tales. The foolish man, Brother lamb- 
kin, The magpie, and hia tail, The two 
first are from Bishop Servantzidiantz's 
collection of Armenian folk-tales called 
Monana (1878), the third from his 
later work, Humor Hodor, 





Zimmerman |]. Тһе Samaritan pass- 


ever. (Ree. of Past, Wash... toro, iX, 


f3r-r53. 16 fga)  Describes thia "re- | 


markable religioun fenat” ns witnessed 
by the author at Nablus, on the site 
of the ancient Shreehem, їп April. 
igo. 
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| Zumoffen (G.) Le néolithique en Phéni- 


ce. CAnthropoa, St. Gabriel-Modling. 
1910, V, 143-162, 9 figs, & pl.) Treats 
of the neolithic ой im Phenicia 
(represented by implementa of polished 
atone and cride pottery, here as élie- 
where). The "stations" of Каз el 
Ке; Шапа (caves, etc.), Ras Bey- 
routh, Harajel (cave), Tarted| (cave 
with human bones etc). The pales- 
lithic implements, e. g., at Ras ei Kalb, 
ын better preserved often than the 
neolithic |a fact due to the surface 
exposure of the latter). For the neo- 
lithic implements stone forelgn to tlie 
Lebanon region was employed. At 
Ras cl Kell) aml Raa Beyrouth но 
remains of fauna have been found; 
those ol Djalta seem to have belonged 
to species already known to paleolithic 
man Їп thie region; no remains of 
damestic animals have yet beem- dis- 
covered, Ru» el Kelb was a place for 
the manufacture of stone Implements. 


‘ete. Except for parallel lines in many 


cosea the pottery of Djatta іа not 
ormumented. At Ras Beyrouth i "an 
indescribable péle-«méle" of heteroge- 
neous objecta —" hits of Phenivian 
glasa, fragments of сагшіея, ғагйіпе- 
boxes, pieces of locka. Italian marble, 
Egyptian ‘granite, ete,,""—the refise- 
heap of ancient antl modern times. 
The Наган grotta was mot weet for 
human habitation. 


INDONESIA, AUSTRALASIA, 
POLYNESIA, 


Alezander (W. D.) The origin of the 


Polynesian race. (J. of Race Devel., 

Worcester, Maga, того, pL 221—230.) 
Discusses theory of American origin, 
antiquity of man in Potynesin, Asiatic 
origin of the Polynesians, Aryan and 
Semltic theories etc. According to 
Aw. “the romote ancestor af the Poly- 
nesian race in prehistoric ages dwelt 
in. Northern India.” from whence they 
epread through Farther India into the 
Ean Indian Archipelago, driving into 
the mountains of exterminating the 
aboriginal black races. being themselves 
afterward “conquered, amalgamated 
with, ar expelled by Mongoloid tribes 
from the mainland of Asia; a subse- 
quent migration of the more enterpris- 
ling to the islands of the Pacific, and par - 
ticularly Polynesia. took place," Out- 
aile ol W, v. Humboldt and H. C. v. d. 
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Gabelentz, ihe author cites authorities 
im English alone. and seems to hove 
misse] the more recent literature in 
Gentan, сіс. It is hardly exact to 
aate (p. 223) that "the natives of the 
wealern coast. of America are among 
the irast maritime of known races" 
a inaccuracies of statement also 


Archambault (M.) Les sculptures et les 
Kravures sur roches de. |a ымға 
Calédonie. (НШІ. 5ос. 60 Аш!и. de 
Paris 1910, vif & 1, $17-530.) Treats 
el mulptures and engravings on rocks 
in New Caledonia: "La Muette" (Né 

kropo), “Henriette” (Gouenreu), "Ca- 
tidie" (Bouérou), "Grange" (valley of 
n “Jessie's mone”  (Gauenreu), 
"Franço: (ravine of [DWeNéva). 
“Lucien Dubois (Mon£o), “Feillet” 
(Pon£rihauen], Cham beyron (Pt Bago- 
а). "Badimon" 


nai “Pierre des Mineurs”’ (Kouenthin), 
etc, The chie! figures in these tock- 
carvings are in m tort of relief alter- 
nating with the hollowed out moti. 
The concentric cross, the spiral, the 
concentrie circle, the concentric cres- 

ceni, ibe oval (approximate) are the 
сме ormamentation,—figures oí human 
beings, olten with geometric уени, 
abound, Among animals represented 
are birds, crocodiles, serpents (no land- 
species exists on the lalond); plants ure 
jest numerous. Figures of weapons, 
"ri niei elc, ane alo found, 
“Ниеті gie Arrange, Made. 
‘concentric squares. rer | 





lue: вісне of m "letter" sort деміз 
ааа 


с БИР Штучна іт И lene 


d'origine — néc-calédanmienne. (ibid... 
19%, Vos. x. 258-360.) Treats of 
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Biesott) (R.) 
d'isolamento 


|. &, r2, roro 


36 Tasmanian skulls in the Museum of 
the Royal College af Surgeons in Lon- 
don, etc. (measurements etc, are 
given), The average capacity of the 
Australian crania ia, male 1287 Ccu 
тан 1145; Tn male 13:4. 
1156 cc.; the whole range being, 
Australian 1010-1640 cc. Tasmanian 
1060-1465 cc. The average cephalic 
index of the Australian crania bs, male 
70.8, female 72.5; Tasmanian male 
24.8. female 76.8. The Australian 
cranium ia dolichocephalic, the Tas- 
manimn mesxephalie. -The great de- 
velopment of the supraorbital region 
in the Australian akull is, according to 
B. rather secondary than primary or 
&tavistic. Hair of the Tasmanian type 
is not rare among the Australians. 
H. holds that the Tasmanian was 
originnlly a genuine Austral type, and 
has heen ingularly modified. The din- 
go was probably never in Tasmania; its 
entrance into Australia even may have 
been subsequent to the separation of 
Tasmania from the malnland. 


Bean (R. B.) Types of Negritos În the 


Philippine Islands. (Amer. Anthrop., 
Wash 1916, N. &,, XII, 220—236. 16 lg.) 
I Tasmaniani come forma 

Е P CA. p. l'An- 





trop, соха, жата; Xi 108-116, шар.) 
Résumés and criticizes recent studies 
(Grabner, Klaaisch, Frobenius, Thom- 
аз. Schmidt, Ling Roth, Turner. 
Basedaw, etc.). In essentials of pace 
and culture the Tasmanians represented 
an alder type than the gent Austra- 
іса! 


from the Australiana. The di 
tion-map (p. 113) shows oe саман 
ages of skulle high,— 
greatest (84%) in Tesmbnia. tc least (9%) 
inthe north of Australia, The Austra- 
Папа are the more modified nnd less 
primitive people, 


Bird (W. H.) Some remarks on the 
grammatical 


Duns Moe dut дан nouns 
(no specia! form for plurnl; adjectives 
of quality fallow), advetbs, verb (verb 
“to be" but seldom used). 
These natives have "remarkable initis- 
tian and other ceremonies, blood- 
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drinking customs, ami also somè inter- 


esting 

Bisckenhorn (M.) Vorlage eines fossilen 
Menschenzahns von der — 5elenka- 
Trinil-Expeditian. auf Java. (Z#. |. 


EthnoL, Berlin, 1010, XLIL, 337-354. 5 | 


fee.) "Treats of the finding of a lower 
left molar boman tooth from the allu- 
vium ol the Sond£é, a stream in the Trini 
area, itx nature und significance, with 
& report of the investigation of the 
tooth by MWalkhoff, wha thinks lt may 
be older than the tooth of Dubois 
Pithecantivopas. The age of thia relic 
lá, however. still doubtful. 

Bolsius (A.) Unelégende alfoure. (An- 
throepos, Se Gablelel-Modling, L900. IY, 
Furor) Gives mative text, with 


аа, in the 
Alfurus of Minahasa. to which із pre- 
fired a brief grammatical sketch of the 
Tumbulur dialect, Further details 
шау be found in the author's article 
mededectingen over het Tou- 
ш-н, "In Stud. o£ Codsd., Wetemich. 
en Leiterk. Geb., vol. xt. 
Brown (A. R.)  Puluga:areply to Father 
Schmidt. (Man, Lond, 1910. X, Jj- 
37) В, argues that 5. iB seeking 
evidence merely for a pre-formed 
theory, und points out mistakes due 
to lack of intimate knowledge of the 
Andamanese, their  lünguage. ete, 
There is no evidence, according to В. 
that the Andamanese believed in a 
Supreme Being. See Schmidt (W,). 
—— Marriage and descent ii North 


descent in tribes having 8 matrimonial 
classes (&. ¢., Arunta and Chingaiee). 
In tribes of the Arunta type the phra- 
tries are strictly exogamoua with 
patrilineal descent; the child's class is 
determined by that of ite father; the 
totem i» not acquired by inheritance. 
In tribes of the Chingalre type the 
redis кп атин ан 
the descent 
sometimes regalar; the child's ine 
ia determined by that of ite mother; 
the totem of the child te generally inher- 
ited from its father, but there are 
many exceptions. 
Bryant (H. G.) A. traveler's notes on 
Java. (Nat. Geogr. Mag. "Wash. 
m XXI, QI-TIII, t7 igs) Contains 
rice-culture, dress of 


items concerning 
natives and Evropeans, Javanese dan- | 
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cers, and gajong wong, temple ruing of 
lHrambanam and Boro Boecdoer, etc 


Cels (E. C.) The Buükidnon ol Minia- 


nao. (Amer. Antlirop., Wash, toto, 
ж, %, ХІ, E34-135.) 


Conant (C. E) The names of Philippine 


languages (Anthropos, St. Gabriel- 
Мп, гооо, ти, to69-1074.) Gives 
examples of the diversity and tincer- 
tainty of wirage as to the orthography 
of some well-known names (e. g. 
Tagalog. Tagalo, Tagala, Tigal: Taga- 
lan) of Philippine languages in Spanish. 
English. French. German, etc. and 

that, with the exception of 
Pampanga, which represents a native 
Kapang-Pangam, "all Philippine lan- 
guages and dinlects be designated Бу 
thelr tative names without inflectional 
endings, ond that in their spelling all 
peculiarities of Spanish orthography be 
eliminated.” АЛЫ ода such names 
is given. 


Couteaud [—] Les origines de l'Ile de 


Páques. (R.del'Éc. d'Anthr, de París, 
toro, xx, 86-971. 1 іг.) Discusses the 
problems connected with Easter id., 
its inhabitants, gigantic statues, hiero- 
glyphics. ete. One of the names of the 
island is Rapa-nui, and legends of the 
bland of Rapa, Е. of Tahiti and in 
aboot the same latitude as Easter id. 
suggest that Rapa-nul was peopled 
from Pape. Dr C thinks the Poly- 
nesinn ecastward may have 
touched |S. Ааа. He favors the 
theory of a submerged continental area 
in the region of Easter id. The great 
statues he attributes to the authors oi 
the: other megalithic monuments in 
Oceania. 


Crampton (H. E.) А fourth journey 


to the South Seas, (Amer, Museum 
J. N. V. i9to, X. 122-132, 8 figs.) 
Noted on journey of eee ‘among the 
Босну, Cook, EM M Fiji. 


forms like the snails, and "subser- 
vient, like other living things, to the 
contro! of evolution, the natives, as 
well aa the malls. have come to differ 
more or less widely in correlation with 
their greater or lesser isolation im 


Die heutige Lage der Gilbert-Insu- 
laner. (Globus — Brnechwg.. dia 
xcvi 223-224.) [tema 

the natives of the Gilbert И. кї 
lation now reduced to 25,000; houmm*; 
food; decline of ancient arta; con- 
eumption due ta adoption of European 
dress; «quarrels and disputes, etc.) 
from a recent parliamentary report 
by À. MuhalfTy. Assistant to the West 
Pacific High Commision. 


Eberlein iJ.) Die Trommelspracte auf | 


dor Сазе ена], Neupommern. 
(Anthropos, St Gabriel Middling, 
ШИМ. v, 635-643, 1 pl.) Brief account 

the à guramul or sigmul-drum ol the 
са the Gazelle peninsula, New 


Pomerant&, а formi, preparation use | 
(borro-nignata 


at deaths of impor- 
int persons, great dances, ctc.; lin- 
tiding-signala са less important oc- 
casions; Aulaitding for calling chicía), 
with musical illustrations of signals, 
eic, (pp. 641-642). 
Edge-Partington ||) Maori forgrries. 
(Man, Lond, 19to, x, 54-55.) Cites 
evidence (rom Prof, Andree (eee Z. f 
Жата. 1907. p. 403) confirming the 
manufacture of objects of New Zealand 
ide by the lapiduries of Oberstein 
and Ldar teer). ind from Mr 
director of the Dominion 
Museum, Wellington, N. Z., as to the 
manufacture of "Maori" bone and 
wooden relic: of various kinds, — 
indeed "no class of New Zealand 
Ene it. exempt from the. imitator's 


V. M. cg tbat la | 
Egi с ion 


oe e еа та 
пез 

Gabrlel-Modling, тото, V, 748-755. 
әрі) Notes on the physical character 
of the Kuni of British New Guinea. 
Stature шш) physical constitution 
(rather low &atured, av. 1.500 mm., 
lowest adult measured. 1,450, tallest 
то пп. nao type; 
prale aior, in prian өздерін. to 


rather than greater acuity a м} 


Europeans; senaibility to pee 
remedies, special 


ies foods Me prominin 
for dances, war; special régime [or 
both sexes from puberty to the birth 
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(A. S. 12, 15910 


ol first child, or till two or three years 
after marriage; special food-taboos 
for women), сапаны — (neither 
indigenous nor ancient, ably in. 
troduced through imitation of tribe 
ol Bobol and] Kauaká. 


Erdiand (A.) Die Sternkunde bei den 


Sevetahrern der Marshallinseln. | (Ibid., 
t6-256.) Treats af the star-lore of. the 

sailors among the natives of the Mar- 
shall is, its use in sea-laring, etc, Ай 
pages 18-20 іа given a list of 66 stars 
and constellations with native names; 
aluo (pp. 21-26) explanations of the 
патен of the more important ones, 
items ol mythology. folk-lore, turns 
The Polar star is "the 


bub- Ash; ihe. Pleiades are “the double 

essel": the Magellanie clouds are "the 
Se: in the sandstone," Many large 
atars, like Sirius. e. g.. have no names. 


Forster (B.) Das moderne Australien. 


{Globus  Brnschwg. roro, xcvi, 
347-340.) Réumés à series ol articiea 
by J. F. Fraser in the Standard for 
March. ішо, Features em 

are the monotony and half-finished 
&spect of nature, lack of the spirit ol 
enterprise, disinclination of the squat 
ter to turn farmer, Mongolian immi- 
gration, ete. The bright «ide al 
Australian life ja seen in the care for 
education of children and the pro- 
visions for their welfare in other 


respecta. 
Foy IW.) Nochmals Uber den Namen 


der insel Celebes. (Anthropos, St 
Gabricl-Midling, 1910, v. 253-254.) 
Discusses etymologies suggested by 
Wichmann, Sarasin, etc. The oldest 
form of the е is Cliche (1516), а 
term applied the Island group 
from the аны Philippines to 
modern Celebes, then to the northern 
part of this island and finally to the 
D of i. The etymology is not 
nin. 


Friederici (G.) Anir oder Feni? (Glo 


bus, Hrnschwg. 1910, XCVIL 50-51.) 
Argues against the attempt to intro- 
duce Fest, instead of Amir (a native 
name) us the appellation of am island- 
on the enst ol South New Merck- 
аз made, c. gau Dr. О. 
Schlaginhanfen, Sum 


Geurtjens (H.) Le cérémonial dea voy- 
(Anthropos, 


ages вако Kei]. | St 
Gabriel-Midling, тото, v, 334-355, 1 
ig.) Treats in detail ol Iu nsi 
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of the sea-travelers of the Key їн. 
(every native is a senmmn), These 
enean s conducted by the priest, 
include taking 2 horoscope; planting 
of the beirin (a slim tree); choosing & 
house for the rites; watching of sacred 
fire; singing at night of the mel 
(laconic songs İn obscure style, and not 
especially appropriate to the. occasion; 
native texts and translations of me, 
pp. 330-347); the Kaifal or festival of 
departure (for those leaving only); the 
embarcation; 
house after the departure of the seamen, 
and actions of the participants; сеге» 
monies (not numerous) observed by the 
pamen themselves; return-Iestival,— 
the seamen ate heroes for several days, 
but soon ew resumes its com- 
mon and monotonous character. 
Girschner i ) Zur Sprache von Ponape 
und Zentralkarolinen, — Südsee. 
{ШИ о) Treats of the origin 
the plural-form-ail (probably from 
tt. "three" ), suffizing ol possessives, 
possessive genitive, numerals etc. In 
a note Father Schmidt potnta out that 
Dr G has here furnished the first 
positive evidence of the former exist- 
ence in Ponape of a Papuan language. 


Giuffrida-Ruggeri (V.) La posizione an- 


tropologica dei Maori. (A. p. l'An- 
ton. Firenze, 1910, XL. 13-18, 2 pl) 
G. R. recognizes in the Maori a char- 
acteristic facial type, originating from 
igolation, and deserving the appellation 
of “local form” (а the sense aol the 
Sarmains; & type not found outside of 
New Zealand,—long-lace), with large 
chin and lower jaw (dolichoellipsoid, 
rumly pentagonold), He believes in a 
primitive type of man, very variable, 
very plastic, and yet without comspicu- 

ous ous differentiation a the first "e of 


stage with numerous protamorphilc 

groups, followed by the divergence of 
the negroida, then the xanthoderme and 
leucoderris and the independent forma- 
tion of numerous Jocal varieties, cic.) 
Leveoderm tendencies a the 
most disparate regions the globe 
(Minotse in China, certain American 
Indians, Minahasea d ce Celebea, etc.) 
anid no АКАН НЫ түстен ШҮ 
real plata io. ice in the plasticity 
of the species. — Diveérsities, Indeed; are 


ete, in the | 


—— [je me 
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often quite relative and do not depart 
far from the fundamental line. 


Graebner (F.) Noch einmal P. Wi 


Schmidt uni die sidostaustralische 
Kulturgeschichte. (Globus, Brn- 
echwg. 1910, XCViL 363-365.) Crit- 
[дие and reply to Father Schmidt's 
effort to prove the non-existence of 
father-right group-totemiam in eastern 
Victoria; also as to the extent, etc., of 
sex-totemism, whose culture-relations 
Dr (G. regarde as doubtful G. also 
objects to Father Ss assumption ol 
"ап _Momythological, ethic monothe- 
ism," as the initial and the final stage 
of human religious development. 
lanesische Bogenkultur und 
iire Verwandten, (Anthropos, St Git- 
briel-Módling, 1909, Тү. 008-1032, 
map.) Concloding section. Treats ol 
related culture outelde the Pachc Ooran 
area: SE, Asia (the cultural analogies 
with Melanesia are not merely to be 
found in the East Indian Archipelago, 
but extend even to Assam), Africa (in 
S. Africa, the Nile country, and the 
region of the primitive African forest 
culture-elements exist that are related 
to the oldest Pacific-Ocean culture), 
America (phenomena auggesting the 
Melanesian "bow-culture" are found 
over a large portion oí Central and 
Northwestern S. America and Central 
America: Bororo, Arawoks, Cauribs; 
crooked flat bows, certain sorts of 
arrows, pile-iwellings, certain sorts of 
weaving &nd basketry, forts of расы 
head-trophies masks, etc), Europe 
(pile-dwellings, flat-bow, pottery, ete. ^ 
M. E. Asin (along the Pacific coast, in 
Korea, China, Japan, etc., scattered 
Pile-dwellings, skull-cult, 
"Hocker" figure in art, spiral in orna- 
ment. belong in the culture in question. 


Grisward (J) Notes Grummmticales aur 


la langue des Teler (Ibid. 1010, v, 
83-94, 381-406.) Grammatical sketch 

(phonetics, noun, adjective, numerals, 
pronouns, Verb.—in detall pp. 381—402. 
md verb, paost-posltian, conjunction, etc.) 
of the Tele а language oí the moun- 
talnous interiog of southern Bougain- 
ville. one of the Solomon is. Father 
Schmidt notes that is "the first gram- 
mar рии of a Papuan tongue on 
the island."  Relationship-names have 
special dual and plural forms: numerous 
classification-numernls exist; the use of 
the verb drotri (do) is Interesting; there 
are some defective verba. 


Groneman (J.) Der Kris der Javaner, | 


(Int. Arch. [. Ethnogr.. ces t910, 
XIX, OI-I00, 132-161, 39 іне. 7 
First two sectlona of a detolled mono- 
graph on the Javanese kris The 
forging of Japanese weapeis is treated 


weapons, 

= Die Майа лов Jevundechen Kron- 
prinzen. (Mitt, Фф. К. K. Geogr. Ges. 
in Wien, toro, Litt, 426-469.) Detailed 
account of the cerertonials and festivi- 
thes in connection with the marriage in 
August, 1907; of the present crown- 
prince of Togjakarta, based on personnal 

observation of the anthor und on 
official documenta. 

Haddon (A. C.) Xew Guinea pygimies. 
ature, лин, 1010. ЕХХХІП, 413- 

434.) Кбаштға evidence os to New 
Guinea. pigmies, said to have been dis- 
covers! па (ће Міка river by the 
British Ornithologists’ expedition. See 
article on “The Discovery of a Pygmy 
Race," by W. R. Ogilvie-Grant in 
Commiry Life, xxvIL 797, and the 
London Timzrr lor june 3. 1910. 

Herrick (S. B.) А summer festival in 
"Tahiti. (im N. Va 1910, LXXX, 
401-703, 18 ígx.) Describes tlie cele 
bration of the F К national holiday 
Quly 14). Native diei and singing, 
dancing. "fire-walking," 

Hocart (A. M.) а о Ран овоа. 
raphy. (Man. Lond, toro, X, 77- 
78.) Criticises official orthography for 
ite rule that “an í ahould be affixed to 
the word depen а пош with instru- 
mental and ініге senses." This ta 
“a remarkable piece of blindness, which 
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search of à first cause," and not "per- 
aónifications ol the N. N. E. Monsoon," 
аз B. contends. See Brown (A. R.], 
Schmidt (W.). 


| — The “historicity of Arunta tradi- 


tions.” (Ibid; z1i8-r21.) L- thinks 
these traditions are “not liistorical, but 
dictated by the logic of fancy," They 
are nol “historical evidence on any 
paint of prehistoric manners" Ac- 
carding to L., the Arunta "have passed 
out. of normal totemism, in which each 
oe is strictly confined to one phratry 
ону." 

—— The puzzle of Kalabara class- 
names (lbid. r30-134.) Critique of 
data in Howltt, eic. concerning the 
class-names of the Kalabara tribe of 
South xi It would seem that 
Hewitt hos confused the mames of the 
classes and aub-classes with those of 
the totems, A few other mistakes are 
ulso e aut. 

Thè Alcheringa ami the All Father. 
(Kev, des Ét. Ethuogr. et Sociol., Paris, 
£909, I. 141-134.) Seeks to show from 
evidence in and  Gillen à 
Native Tribes of Central. Australia 
(1899) and Northerm Tribes of Central 
Australia (1904), that "the more anim- 
tem, the tees All-Fatheriam''; from 
these tribes “the All Father has faded 
from men's interests and knowledge. 
ami in some cases has wholly disap- 
peared, owing to tlie amazing northern 
development of animiam, the all ex- 
pinining philosophy (far- lt is a philos- 

ophy) of spirits." According to L.. 
"the skv-dwelling great beings of the 
eenter are obsolescent survivals, not 
primal germs of the South Eastern 
conceptions of the All Father," 

— — ond Schmidt (W.) On the sociolog- 
ical development of the tribes of 
Australia, ete. (Anthropos, St Ga- 
briei-Módling, 1909, 1v, 1096-1009.) 
Critique of Father Schmidt's view as 
expressed in Anitropos with his replies. 
L. believes that group-marriage did not 
precede individual marriage; that the 
change from the female line to the 
male was not caused by a Papuan in- 
vation, but “isan evolution from with- 
In^; that “immense social changes huve 
occurred within Australia" ; "local exog- 
шпу "occurs asa sequence Lo. totemic 
окыу. Father &, differs with L. as 


Leenharát (M. ) Note mr la (nbrication 
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ides rummites cmnaques en Mouvelle- 
Calédonie. (Bul. Soc. d'Anthr. de 
Paris, 1909, V" &, X, on ots 2 [g2.) 
Describes the making of colled pottery 
(spatula used) ot Wanass in the valley 
c the Tinande br a woman of the 
upper Tipindjé. Among the Ranakas 
of New Caledonia pottery is an nrt ol 
women and its manufacture seems con- 
fined to the northern hall of the island, 
although by purchase its products are 
known imn all porte. 

——  Percuteurs et haches de Nouvelle 
Calédonie. (Ibid. 270-273, 3 fgs) 
Brief description of a striker and three 
stone axes (two showing process оі 
manufacture). from New Caledonia. 

gon Leonhard) (M.) Der Mura und die 
Mura-mura der Diüeri. (Anthropos, 
St Gabhricl-Mivlling. 1009, 1v, 1005- 
1068.) Treats of the beliefs, ètc ol 
the Dieri concerning the Mura su- 
preme being. goo spirit, creator) amd 
(һе Миға-тиға (mythic ancestors), 
Based ou data from the | 
J: G. Reuther: The legends oí the 
хэне. Mura-mura are set forth in 

зәпын, тыға-ігітна, 

UMS (C. &) The primitive Malay 
marriage law. (Amer. Anthrop., Wash., 
1010, N.S, XII, 250—250.) 

Lowie (R. H.) Asia. Africa. South 
Sea Islands. (Anthrop., Pap. Amer. 
Мия. Nat. Hit., X. V., 1910, tV, 312- 
339. 3 pl. iq igs.) Notes on new 

Starr's Philippine collec- 
tian of over Too items. Including 
ete.; Tibetan collection (scrolls, relig- 
ions- objecta in particular, . prayer- 
stone): Kavirondo (Hantu) collection 
(dresa, ornaments, weapons, shaman- 
istic objects, musical instruments, ete.) 

headdress; 


) (over 2000 specimens) dis- 
бу ЕЙ ша. (Ж (ат! Solomon i) 


Maori i Amd model 
атта сона : Schroeder cal- 
lection (chiefly articles of personal 
_ decoration fram Micronesia). 
Manoweel (E.) Crani della Malesia. 
(A. p. l'Antrop., Firenze, 1910, XL. 145— 
185, r1 (gw) Describes, with measure- 
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mentsand figures “skulls from Maloysia 
(Moluccas 2, Malay 5, Java 3, Madura 
1) and s plaster modela (Maduran 
Malay, Javanese), all male, collected 
by the traveler Beccari. The cephalic 
Index ranges [rom 75.43 to 87. 50, only 4 
being below 80, The natives of the 
Moluccas are tically very heter- 
ogenecus. The Maloy is generally 
brachycephalic. The Javanese are also 
very mize! racially (dolichocephaly 
1:275 as compare] with 655 among 
Malays and 34*5 in the Moluecaa),— 
brachycephalic 7295. Cranial delor- 
mations are considered at pages 175- 
185 (frontal deformations do not occur). 
a HK. d corroboree 
songs. (Folk-Lore. Lond., 1010, ХХІ, 
86-88.) (Gives music amd words of 4 
songs obtained by Mr R. B. B. Clayton 
from the Goorang-goorang tribe about 
1863-5 (musical notation by Miss I. S. 
de Marran (].) Quelques espéces de 
magie fidjienne. (Anthropos, St Ga- 
briel-Módling, 1909, 1v, 1092.) Notes 
on rain-stopping (some of the shamans 
are women), stones to stop min, to 
bring on rain, and to obtain winds of a 
certain sort. 

——  Mutilatio ethnica in Australia sub- 
incisio (mikm) dictam existitne in uisula 
Fiji? (Ibi, 1910, v,808-809.) Cites 
evidence the existence in. Vita 
Levu (Fiji is.) of the wika operation 
known from Australia. 

Bundandabha- 


Mathews (Н. Н.) Die 
Zernemüanie in (Queensland. — (Mittz. d. 
Anthrop. Ges^ in. Wien, 1910. XL, 44 
47.) Describes. the Pbuwdamdabo, or 
final initiation ceremony of the abori- 
gines of the coast region from the border 
of Mew South Wales north to about 
Port Curtis (extending some 150. to 200 
miles inland ). The tribe is divided into 
two primary groups, Deawei und Kap 
paian, and tach of these has two sub- 
divisions. The common bat, deerimg, 
is the friend of all men: m small owl, or 
nighthawk, booroo-kapkap, the friend 
of women. The bumdasdaba begins six 
эа the foora cere- 


Meier 1 Der Glaube an den imal ind 
den £ulana rurakit bei den Eingeborenen 
im Kilstengeblet der Blanchebucht. 
(Anthropos, St Gabriel-Midling, toro, 
v, 05-112. 2 pL.) Treats of the beliefs 
of the natives oí the coast-region of 
Blanche bay. New Pomerania. can- 


eagerly hunted by the ves 
Meyer (O.) Funde prühlstorlacher Tóp- 
{етй інші Steinmeser auf Vustom, 
Bimmarck-Archipel. (Ibid. 1909, tV, 
1093-1005, 11 fgw) Treats ol img- 
menta oí : pottery found on 
Vuntom, Bismarck. Archipelago. See 
earlier item tn Anikropar, 1909, Iv, 251. 
—— Mythen ond Erzühlungen von 
iler Trae! Vuatom, Bismarck-Archipel, 
Sadee. (Ibid, 1910, v, 711-733. 
map.) Besides some notes on the 
Vnatom dialect, Father M. gives native 
texts and translations of to myths and 
tales; The fsh-ratching, The Two (Ta 
Kambinanal and To Eariviive) build 
themselves hut The Two make the 
аса. То Kariviva makes the [sand 
ol Vuatom, The head of To Natnangur 
the orphan, Sher tales the mungo-i ruit 
(mea-cow), Fire (origin of death), 
Grindmather and granddaughter, The 
fish-eagle, The Arum (Phalager oricn- 
шй}. 
Мовкотиш (М.) Beiträge zur Ent- 
OEE + Wohnhauses 
in Osiaumatraà.— (A. f. Anthrop,, Brn- 
schwg. 1910, X. Е, ІХ, 1-17, 27 ГЕУ.) 
Interesting discussion of the develop- 
ment af the dwelling-house bused on Ure 
wuthor's observations among the primi- 
tive peoples of. Eastern. Sumatra and 
һе accounts oí other investigators, — 
particularly the house of the Sakai. 
According to M., the house originated 
more often as a posten for fire than 
m» & protecilm fot man against in- 
clement weather, etc. The primitive 
house of the natives of the primitive 
forest. the round-hut. tinder the neces- 
sity ol protecting fire haa developed 
in warious ways—the eimple winid- 
ge the platform. ж wind-ahelter, 
the primitive pile-dwel = vic. are 
treated with some MM Sese 
that the dwellings tree-t vr 
насти tbe pile-dwellings and 
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not vice-versa (the tree-Sakal, e. g. 
although expert climbers and adapted 
to tree-life use always the ladder to 
enter their houses,—the ladder that 
goes with the pile-dwellings), The 
Sakal houses with fires underneath the 
floor are characteristic. The walls 
arise na wind-shields. 


—— Sagen und Fabeln aus Ovt- und 


Zentraleumsuira. (Anthropos, St Ga- 
briel-Módling, 1909, tv, 089-907.) Ger- 
man version of € Malayan tnles from 
of Tungku Molim Dewa  (Siegfried- 
Brünhik] cycle), Sultan. Yangkut and 
Sultan Arimau, War between Rokan 
and Rau; About the night-monkey 
(telling of origin of use of 
Aobomg-bones a2 medicine), The talo 
Dantor (the rhinoceroa-bird), About 
the. deuth-blrds (ravene owls, jin- 
Нанай], About the Orang- Bunin 
(dwarfs), About the Orang-pédang 
(giants), Some native words of songa, 
etc., possi. 


Müller (W.) Uber die = it one 


der Insel Formos. (2. 1. Ethnol,, 
Berlin. 1910, XLU, 228-241.) Treats of 
the wil] tribes of Formosa: Numbers 
(cm. 120,000), tribal-groupe (Atalyal, 
Vonum,  Tso'o, Tsarisen, Paiwan, 
Pyuma, Amis, Pepo, Yami), psychical 
characters (brachycephalic 7-83; mid- 
die-sized), language (all Malayan; at 
Pp. 238-299 the numerals 1-10 in all 
Formosa dimlects), political relations, 
family and domestic relations (atrict 
monogamy generally). birth and death, 
dwellings (net built cloae together), 
dress and ornament, tattooing (general 
with many tribes), food, tobacco (not 
much cultivated, great emokers, men, 
women am] children), betel-chewing 
common, wrapons (firearms obtained 
from Chinese; ar patio S chiefly in Central 
and S. Formosa: bow and arrow,—in 
N. used only for birda; worda ofall 
forme and sine»). musical instrumenta 
(jew's-harp played by boys and girls; 
bamboo-fute of men) agriculture. 
money (мын), ari and industry 
(wraving and wood-carving somewhat 
developed), fire (Hint, friction. boring). 
law and punishment, religion and euper- 
оода spirits, exorcism, fes- 
or ancestora' spirits), bhead-hunt 
(widespread апа а 


een-rooterd). 
Neuhauss (R.) Brief aus Nen-Guüinea. 


Ubil, 1909, xt1,962-963.) Letter af 
Sept. 1, 1999, from Sissenau, describing 


voyages up the Markham river (to a 
place where the natives had never 
before met a white man), on the 
Augusta. ctc. [п the Kal country 
traces of а "prehistoric" people were 
found. The pottery and wood-carving 
of some of the Augusta river tribes are 
remarkable. N. thinks that the native 
population of New Guinea has been 
much underestimated. Collections of 
more than 1,550 objects (Kai, Baka, 
Siang. etc.), $7 skalls (14 from Au- 
gusta river), 700 developed negatives, 
43 kinematograph films, 90 phonograph 
records (60 songs with texts And trons 
lations), etc., were made. 
Wollen (H.) Lesdifférentes classes d'Age 
Мапа 1а socifté Kaia-Kata. (Anthro 
pos 5t CGabriri-Modling, rgoo. iv, 
5$3-573. бі рі) 'WelLillustrated ac- 
count of the age-classes ip the. Каа 
Kaia society (passage from stage to 
маде da the occasion ol festivals and 
dances) of Merauke, Dutch New 
Guinea, with description of dress, 
o Deni etc., distinguishing each 
The men's classes ore: Poiur 
(be) or (boys of pubertal age), 
wokrarid (well-developed bays), emati 
(youth. and time of wife-choosing). 
wiakim (fancé condition), ammawgil 
(married тап), mermiakim (old man). 
The women's: kiouzum — (little girl), 
wohkuka (girl of 26 to r1 years). Kita- 
zmm-hwag (corresponds ta the male 
emaii), iwag (marriagenble girl: most of 
these are betrothed of promised), гї] 
(married woman), mer-neag (oll wo- 
man; the very old are called somé- 
. The head-dresses differ ac- 
cording to the parts of the country. 
Paulinus (P.) Làute mit Kehlkoptver- 
schluss and Palaiale [n der Yap- 
Sprache. (Ibid. 1919, у. Bop-Ara.) 
Notes on f", p. CeT wn and a 
EE palatal č in the Yap language 
t 
Ray (S. H.) Note on o point in Fijian 
orthography. (Man; Lond... rora, X. 
t04), Motes that us long ago as 1885 
Rev. 5. H. Codrington opole oW? the 
absurdity of using the instrumental 
prefix i in Fill aus a auffix to the pre- 
ceding word. See Hocart (A. M.) 
Reche(O.) Eine Bereiaung dez Kaiserin- 
Augusta-F lusses, рн ичи (Globus, 
Нгпасінек., 1010, ХСҮП, 285-286, шар.) 
Brief account of journey up the Em- 
press Augusta River in 1909, Three 


culture groups at least were noted.— | 
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the sago-swamp culture of the- mouth 
of the river (identical with that of 
lower Ramu); a pile-dwelling. culture, 
poorer іп content; a third culture 
centering on the upper part of the 
river, with well-developed art and 
industry. Anthropologically ale three 
types are to be distinguished, of which 
two are lang and one short headed]. 


Reiter (F.) Les "Kopítrophàen" пик 


lies de Tonga. (Anthropos, St Ga- 
briel-Mudling, 116, ¥, 254-256.) Cites 
evidence that the custom of presenting 
the heads or the entire bodies af. people 
killed in war, to chiefs, idols, of gods, 
waa iri vogar in Tonga.—the Tongan 


language has a specia] names for it. 
cf Act al an 
Rice (A. P) Cannibalism in Polynesia. 


(Amer. Antiq. Salem, Mass, roro, 
xxxiL 77-84.) Treat ol cannibalism 
in Fiji (religious; but revenge is main 
cuuse; one “jolly chap, very hoapitable 
to strangers," boasts of cating goo 
human beings), Tonga (no fixed hold on 
people), Melanesia (cating old relatives. 
bodies of enemies killed in battle, ete,), 
Marquesas (fond of human Aesh; 
women relished as tid-bita), Samoa 
(human flesh not so much relished as in 
Fiji; bodies of those slain in war eaten), 
New Zealand (only in Taupo were 
women and girle permitted to eat 
homin flesh; ceremonial eating of the 
heart), ete. 


Rivers (W.H. R.) Thr father's sister in 


Ocennia. (Folk-Lore, Lond, toro. 
XXL42-50.) Treats of relation of man 
to. father’s sister on the island of 
Pentecost of Raga in the New Hebrides 
(father's siater chooses wife for nephew; 
he obeys aunt generally. and all his 
possessions аге at her command; helps 
her in garden-work. etc.; aunt and 
nephew may eat together, but he may 
not say her name; hurina, special term 
for husband of father's sister), Banks 
is (of oll relatives father’s sister is 
most highly honored; names "queen" 
and "mother," etc., applied to her: 
her personal name never used in 
speech; community ol goods to a cer- 
tain extent between а man and hiv 
father’s sister; ceremonial functions in 
connection with pregnancy and child- 
birth in which father's sister figures 
for wile and offspring of nephew, ihare 
in ceremony of boy's entrance inta a 
certaln rank of the rage or men's club; 
relation between man and husband of 


his father’s sister, poroporo or “chafi- 
ing"), etc. The resemblances -of Hese 
custome to those concerning a man and 
his. maternal uncle are close, but they 
may be explained! on the ground that 
the father's sister iè a member ol the 
DUM п" or social division of the 


В.е и (O.) Zur geographischen 
Momenkiatur im — Riemarckarchipel. 
(Glohus, Hrnschwg. 1gio, XCVIL. 241— 
242.) |n reply to Dr G. Friederici 
(ы v.), Dr. S. holds that “Fini is 
ре. rn aboriginal name weed by the 
cs" of the ilands in question, 

EE бу.) Die soziologlechen Ver- 
hültnisse der südostaustralischer Stlim- 
me. (Ibid. Vo WE 173 170, ibi- 
189.) Treats of the sociological rela- 
tions of н н М southeastern 
Australia. Aber without Tuvia: 
ж мН 

jam. the the significance nl sex-tot 
cba and religion, with special 
consideration of the views of Howitt 
anil ruber, апа а eritique of um 
positing of, martiage-tatemism ав oe 
NR okiest stage fer sr. Real 
marriage totemism exists in sore south 
eastern Australian tribes, but m origin 
and character it may be different from 
thing i western und northern tribes. 
He Ade that &ex-totemism has nothing 
to do with marriage-regnlaticna, lut 
ad for itz object the expression of a 
certain equalizing of the two sexes in 
eymbolical fashion. The idea of the 
highest being is connected neither with 
totemistic solar у, nü 
with the lunar mythology of the two: 
class culture. Such traces of it ma 


occur im sontbrasterm. Australia. must - 
have been already present in the older | 


“Nigritic™ culture. 

—— Puluga, | the wupreme being of 
ibe Andamanewe, (Man, Lond.. 1010, 
х. 2-7.) lis to Mr A. R, 
‘Brown's "attack on Puluge." Тай 
S. bolda that 


Puluga originally had 
to do with lunar mythology 
(being without wife and children, and 
therefore all the more "a true supreme 
being”), although his wile has accrued! 
to him from that source. In the 
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—— Nochmals: Puluga. das höchste 


Wesen der Andamanesen, (Ibid. 66— 
71. 82-80.) Reply to. A. Н. Brown 
iq. von. the nature of “Puluga, the 
Supreme Being of the Andaman I> 
landers." with anawers to points ralaed 
by him. See Lang (A.). 


—  Grundiinien einer уйне 


der Religionen und Mythologien der 
Austronesischen  Vülker. — (Denkschr. 
d, K Akad. d- Wim. in Wiem, Phil- 
hist. Kl, 10190, Ып, vili, 1-142, 1 pl.) 
Outlines of à comparative study of the 
religions and mythologies of the Austro- 
nesan (Indonesiati- M elanesian- Pol yne- 
sian) peoples, The Hornean Dyaks, 
the Bataks of Sumatra. the Macassars, 
Bugis, Toradjas and Alfuros of Celebes, 
the natives of the island of Nias, the 
Malagasy of Madagnscar, the natives 
of the smaller castern and southeastern 
indonesian lands, the Polynesians and 
Melanesians (Admiralty ix, Gazelle 
peninsula in New Pomerania, New 
Mecklenburg. Solomon is, Banks ix, 
New Hebrides. Gilbert ік: Marshall 
ls. etc.) ure considered with respect to 
the idea of a Supreme Being and hia 
Claracteristica. part in creation, ett.. 
mythe of creation and origin, sun and 
moon, earth and sky and their róles 
in mythology, ete. Father 5. holds 
that solar mythology li. later than 
lunar; the first has often very skilfully 
made use ol certain earlier things 
connected] with the latter. Austro- 
neslan solar mythology knows sexual 
reproduction, Austronesian lunar myth- 
ology dora not. Solar mythology was 
originally foreign to the purely Austro- 
nesian landa, its real territory being at 
the suo Шш the region of languages 
and tribes radically different from the 
Austronesian, е, қ, Papuan, Тһе 
phallic magic-rites in tlie Ашен 
region follow and donot precede the 
E LU Solar aai raaire 

and materially interested seeking after 
the causes of the fertility of the earth 
and an endeavor in some way or other 
to influence it. Animiam is later than 
reverence for great deities, later than 
lunar mythology. Solar mythology 
and lunar mythology were preceded by 
the idea of a "supreme being," with 
certain high, even ethical qualities, 
Ser ulso Father &'a "Die M: vthologie 
der austronesischen Volker" in. Miti. d, 
Anihr. Gres. in Wien, 1909, XXXIX. 240— 
259. 
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Beligmamn (C.G.) A classification of the | wooden trumpet usei in ceremonies 


aotives of Britikh New Guinea. (J, 
Roy. Anth. Imt, Lond., 1909. XXXIX, 
314-333. 16 pl. r fe.) Treate briefly 
of following ethnic groupe of the 
€ Papuo-Melanesans:  Lakwa- 
hara (Motu, Koltn, Lakwaharu. Ikoro, 
Sinangolo, Kabati, ete}. 
a (from Hood pena. E. to the 
Aroma villages; taller and more brachy- 
cephalic than thelr eastern neighbors), 
Keveri (shorter, darker, anil more long- 
headed than pom little known of 
tribes between Ar and Mullins 
Harbor), Maiin бағы Pt Glisgow 
and Milport Harbor; Maseim Influence 
ii pattery, tattoo patterns. etc.), Koro 
(Маши, Horo, Paitana, Waima, 
Bereina, Kevori. about mouth of St 
Joseph river; cultural differences irom 
eastern coastal ), Meken (сп 
St Joseph river above Raro; two im- 
portant tribes, Biota and Vee; Mekeo 
men distinctly г), Pohao 
lin Nara regioni many individuals with 
am wavy. or almost straight hair, 
women have unusually light 
akin), Koli (in Motu hinterland: 
tribes are Gasiri Sogeri, Uberi, Ebe, 
Agi, Meroka; mesaticephalic)h, Kage 
(im higher mountaine behind Koinri 
gone; more Melanesian than Papuan 
blood), Gerfa (E. ol the Kolar, two 
dialects, Garia and Manukoro), Коро 
(Kuril, Mafulu. Kambisi, etc.; no other 
Melanesian Innguage spoken aa far in- 


land as the Kuni), At p. 331 шеа | 
few notes on the Agaiambo of the | 
Barigi hinterland, wiospeai-e бардар 


language but are not Papias. 
observes (p. 332) that he x Аке 
oblique eyes among the Koita, Motu. 
Tokio, and at Hula; Capt. Barton has 
sid Они ааа ОС Stone 
among the 
Siebert (©.) des uud Sitten on Deed 
umd Nachharstámme in Zentral-Aus- 
traliem, (Globus  Brnschwg. 1916, 
MCV. 44-59. 53550. 9 fy&) Gives 
(German versions oí 1:2 brief legenda 
DEBA HIS wap td Nus. 4 aud 7) of 
the Dieri and other Central Australian 
beara and moon m origin 
of marriage, circumcision, ete, Also 
notes on ideas about storma (сіне 
аар pinara, EE 
módu; ngimbu (plant totem); wika- 


Шаға (sacred stones}; birth und child- | 


hood: counting; cooking: medicine; 
musical instruments (m ima-koko, à 


‘euch ая circumcieton. 
together ól boomerangs, clubs, etc); 





etc, striking 


expeditions for ochre amd piichert; > 
ul strangers; vengeance-expedition or 
"bone-giving" (sorcery); dini 
(shaman); sorcery varous sorts; 
ideas about the soul, spirit, etc.; death 
ani burial customs; the mülunga-danee, 
broaght to the Dieri only in 1001 It haa. 
since gone further south to the Wirangu 
tribe, north of Port Augusta (photo- 
graphs made by the author are the 
basis of the illustrations given of this 
dunce, the migration of which from the 
extreme north has been treated of by 
W. Roth). The шында йапсе һа а 
cohabitation 


poetlude. 
oper (F.) Beitrüge zur Beara 
der Orang 


Mamma auf Sumatra auf 

Grund der Sammlung G. Schneider im 
ethnologischen Museum zo Basel. 
(A. f.Anthrop., Broschwg,., 1010, N: F. 
x, 75-8, 29 igs.) Ethnological notes 
(teased on the collections of G. Schnei- 
der 1897-1899) on the Orang Матта 
(so termel from their mariarchy) oi 
Imiragiri, Sumatra. Habitat, settle- 
ments ( 3 or 4 huts, with 30-40 people), 
bouses (on piles in forest: mot. particu- 
larly primitive and probably a rather 
laté acquisition; little furniture; lamp 
of Malay origin, spoons possibly also, 
clothing and. ornament (little variety 
and ornament), mutilations, etc. (upper 
incisora filed down at puberty, teeth 
hlackened, no tattooing or scarifying), 
betel-chewing ond — tobacco-smoking 
(cigarettes), hunting and fishing (wo- 
men take part in latter), implementa, 
weapons, etc. (amares; spears harpoon 
with release; fiah-traps; fieh-poisoning; 
knives; bow and arrow unknown) 
domestic animals (fowl, dog, cat, and 
often goal: no systematic breeding). 
jood ("anything i no traces oí totem- 
lm here), fire-making (bow-string 
apparat изе rice-eultivation (both sexes 
take part; several implements of Malay 
origin), gathering of gara-wood, resin 
caoutchouc, wild honey and wax, 
rotang. eic (traded off to the Malays 
for aalt, cotton, iron, taàbacen, eteh. 
manulactures (sieves, baskets. 


pais 
bags, etc. fO MA musical in- 


atruments (bamboo flute), wood-carr- 
ing (knives. spoons, sticks of a decora- 
tive ecrt), weaving and pottery [un- 
known) songs and dances, games and 
play (no P MuR), family and tribal 
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organization (mest matriarchal of all 
Sumatran peoples; divided into sukus, 
within which marriages cannot take 
place), marriage (monogamry and mo 


“epirit-boat (due to Malays), dance 
and drum ceremonies, shamans (not 
invariably men), burial, etc. In many 
things the Orang Mamma ore not 
higher than the Kutw; from the Mutayy 
they have evidently borrowed much. 
In helght they range from. 1570 to 1640 
mim- (women 1480 mm.), These abori- 
Kines probably belong somewhere be- 
tween this Veddas and the Malayx. 
— Pici von Santa Cruz — (Ibid, 
1909. X. FK. "Hh. 308-311, 17 gx.) 
Treats af the collection of arrows from 
the Santa Cruz is. in the Berlin 


bone-pointed сез во), ornamentation, 
ete. Dr S thinks that the Santa Cruz 
arrows represent nn earller higher form 


ol arrows. 
v. den Stei Steinen (К.) Neuseelindisches 
Не ши Nephritbell. (Ibid, roro, 
Mi da a 43-49, & iga) — Treats of 
heitiki, ші e] "lios," et the Maori 





кі ТӨ. Туин иур The | 
keitiki іа ol stereotyped appearance | 


and does riot vary greatly in sire, and, 
according to Dr V. d. &.. is nothing 
che than a figuratively sculptured edge 
of an axe The kriki, like nil other 
Maori things. is mo free sulptural 
product, but a purely decorative object, 
We have here a notable example of the 
development of à corved ornamental 
attachment out af the simple ісоі-отша- 
ment. The c (» of. axes 
the Xingá Indiana af Central 
Brazil. AE анын be Se in parallel lirie. 
ік). Ar 
TEAMS из E Stidseesehutzgebiet. 
(Kolon: oon Bertin, ich боз- 
633, 10 (ря) Treats of the working 
срод 


nesinns and Polynesianá (in intelligence 
nearest to the Malays) are the (сан 
useful aa laborers; the lees. intelligent 
ami less cultured Melunesium are far 
more anited for physical labor in the 
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Plantations, etc. but they are. very 
diverse with regard to intelligence and 
productive EAE Attention mitst 
be pait to the native's conception of 
working when he feels like it. then rest- 
ing ім amusing himsel. He ia not 
lazy; he to “actie.” but hia "activity" 
ls pot the “work” imposed upon him by 
the European, Some accommodation 
or compromise between these two ideas 
hus been suggested as à solution of the 
labor-problem. ‘The call for Melane- 
jan laborers has already led to decrease 
in population (e. ж. in. Neu-Mecklen- 
burg). This may ultimately lead to 
dependence upon imported Chinese, 
Malays, etc. The mélissage of. whites 
ami Micronesians шлі Polynesians 
secms more hopeful than that between 
whites ou) Melanesians. The ideal 
iè a symbiosis which will utilize the 
capacities of all races in the beat way. 


—  Ermittungen dber Eingeborenen- 


rechte der Südsee.(Z. d. vergl. Rechte- 
wiss., Stuttgart. 1910, XXII1, 309—364.) 
A valuable monograph on the laws 
(national, government. intertribal. etc.; 
family und personal; property: punish- 
ment; legal processes. ¢tc.) of the 
Melanesian aborigines of the district 
of Buin. south of Mari mountains on 
island of Bougainville, between the 
river and Lahül lake. Their 
culture is relatively higher that that 
и the nieghboring mountain tribes. 
Characteristic of the Buln are the 
dae (or ceremonial pledging of allegi- 
ances between vassals and chiefs); the 
abácio (or "chiefs" houses") with their 
bolibad or particular spirit; feasting 
after battle: totemiam: nalve Ideas 
(p. 430) as tà origin of children; mixture 
у &ge-clagses nnd descent in relation- 
ship-terma (liat af these pp. 330-334); 
оооу common; chastity of wives 
more esteemed than that ul girls before 
marriage; complicated weddings lasting 
several days; children independent at 
an carly age (corporal punlihment 
m; ‘infanticide and suickle rare; 








теты not taken. away ive Бане 
taxes based on labor, not on land: in 
movable objects, there ia rather per 
sonal than individual property—tools, 
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implements, weapons, — ornamentis, 
money, e. g, are made by one’s own 
labor for one's own use; no murkets; 
shell currency (table of values of dbula, 
Pp.-353-356); practically only three 
crimes, homicide ard murder, adultery 

and aorcery; blood-revenge almost dd 
retaliatory process; theft unimportant; 


а рді und. aul den 
Salomoinscin rooó—-1909. (Z. f. Eth- 
nol.. Berlin, 1910, XLI, 98-147. 20 lgs., 
3 maps.) Treats chiefly of the аһ 
origines of Buin, anthropology and 
culture, Тһе upper social section of 
the Buin consista of a Solomon is. type, 


the lower atrata of a type related to the | 


mountain-tribes of Bougainville, The 
Mono promt the first type (dolicho- 
ee Baiming of the Garelle 
(Neu-Pommern), perhapa 
e e than the Buln lower 
the motntaineer-ty pe (rect peonhatic?: 
The non-Melanesinn language spoken 
in Bain ie closely related to that of the 
mountain tribes fin the mountains of 
the Admiralty ia, also a non-Melanes- 


ian language is spoken). Pages 113- 
D SAM notte uu ортан деге | 


work-houses;  tem- 
porary shelters of leaves, 
€tc.), economics (basal food taro; also 
yamis, bananas, etc); hunting proper 
unknown (only nares ard pite as for 


men); ey appa und labor (sex divi- | 
and exchange; currency; | 
women and martinge (festal prostitu- | 


tion); trade 


tion im vogue); children (weaned by 
third year; adoptive education); totem- 
iam (animals not amcestora); political 
institutions; blocd-trevenge; weapons, 
war, etc.; cult of the dead (realm of 
dead іп north; cremation), religion 
әрін of dead chief factor); forest- 
; celestial] spirits (sun, moon, 
edt etc.; armamental motifs derived 
from these); sorcery and Jove-charms; 
the éngniel-society of the Gazelle penin- 
M songs (German text of love жай 
г воиз, pp. 137-130): шоме міс; 


насос ote., among individuals). 
Vormann (F.) Zur Psychologie, Reli- 


A Laguna folk-tala. 
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gion, Soztologie und Geschichte der 
Monumbo-Papuna, Deutech-Neuguines. 
(Anthropos St Gabriel-Méódling, 1910, 
Ү. 407-418). Мойез оп the psychology 
(strong!y-buiit, proud, rule of strongest, 
good-humored, presence of Semitic 
types, well-clothed children, sgricul- 
ture, liunting and fishing, food generally 
boiled or roasted, blocod-revenge, no 
head-hunting), religion and ethics {nò 
Supreme c no moral good and 
evil; land of spirits. death no real 
complete separation from world of 
living; great fear of sorcery and magic; 
taboos ol sex. ete), sociology (marriages 
arranged by parents, еёс.; тпопорату 
the rule, principal men take another 
wife; adoption much in vogue; children 
follow relation-groupe of father: in- 
heritance of property: no political 
organization), mythology шіні history 
end, ete. ). 


— inrigin-leg 
Woodford (С. М.) The canoes of the 


British Solomon Islands. (J. Roy. 
Anthr. Inst., Lond., 1909, XXXIX, 506 
$16, tig. 7 pl.) Describes canoes of 
Shortland kd, Ysabel id. (Bugotu), 
Malarta. lb. with native names of 
parts; апа (pp. 111-513), description of 

a lomako or Iemd-hun canoe of New 
Сеш, with list of native names of 
parts in the language of New Georgia 
Main id.. and the language of Gore- 
gore or Vekavekala. 


—— Note on a stone-beaded mace from 


Kennell Ialand, ae Land, 1910. X. 
131-123, 1 fg.) The teasaltic stone 

із іп form of an eight-pointed star; 
the mo is of hard. dark wow, the 
lashings oí rattan. 


"Wulf (K.) Indonesische Studien. |, 


Beiträge zur Stamunhildungslehre der 
indonesischen (Anthropos; 
St Gabriel-Mdling, Igróo, V, 219-210, 
457-472.) Dr K.. from the examina- 
tion of numerous words in the various 


position af two synonymous, or almost 
synonymous, rooct-words has been, from 
primitive Indonesian times, one oí the 
most notable factors in the morphology 
of these languages, and a feature 
sharply distinguishing them from the 
related tongues of Farther India,” 


AMERICA 


(So. Wkmn,, 
Hampton, Va. 1910, XXXIX, 618-619.) 
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Ambrosetti (J. В.) Ls documento grå- 
de etnografía Peruana «de la época 
‘colonial. (Fac. de йөз. у газ, 
de la Sección Antrop. Мг, 8, 
Buenos Aires 1910, 1-25, " tee.) 


or axes, 
drums, etc. Dr A. compares the data 
lic ard bend ede a dmn 
elerwhere of а 


i 


weapons, 

picture was by Into pur: 
белон сод by Don Francisco 
de Toledo, ca, 1600 A. D. Ji was in- 
tended for tbe Capilla del Triunfo at 
Кя о fF.) Sur l'orientation de la 

ew (An. d. Mun. 
910, XX. 319- 


В 
T 
| 


— San 


ін: 5, 12, 010 


discoverer Dr Luis Montané, Certain 





anthro рокн рй. 
Andros (С. A.) Vacation days among 


Hampton Indians. (450. Wkmn, 
Hampton, Và., ro10, XXXIX, 145-150, 6 
Гра.) Briel account of visits to the 
Lower Brulé, Crow n Yankton, 
cantes Omaha, Oneida, ancl Winne- 
bago reservations (over aoo Hampton 
Indians were seen in 3 months). Life 
mema mich easier among the Omalta 
ünd Winnebagos than among the Sioux. 
The very good homes of the Indiana 
surprise one. 


— The Indian convocation at Medi- 


eine Creek. (Ibid. 373-276, 4 Тек.) 
Treats of the Convocation of the Epis- 
copal Church (Indian) of South Dakota 
at Medicine (reek on the Lower Brulé 
Reservation, in July. 1909. The dis 
trict inchides of congregations, with 
6 white and t4 Indian clergymen and 
ever 30 catechists amd helpers, mostly 
native 


The | van Antwerp (A. T.) The agueducts of 


the city of Mexico, (Rec. of Past, 
Wash. 2010, im, 16-29, 3 Гез.) Notes 
on the oh! aqueduct ot the Calzada de 
Chapultepec (x waterway dating from 
before the Conquest, the fountzins at 
Chapultepec, ET Salto del Agua, ctc. 
and the Spanish inscriptions connected 
therewith. 

3 (Ibid. 850-94. 2 
feos.) Treats of the church of San 
Hipólito, Mexico, and the monument 
marking the scene oí Cortés's battle 
with the Artec The legend (from 
for the curving of the eagle with un 
Indian in his clmws i& given ou pp. 


01-04. 
Ashmead (A. 5) Some observations on 


certain pathological questiona concern- 
ing the mutilations represented on the 
anthropomorphous huacos pottery of 
Old Peru. (N. Y. Meal. J.. 1909. 857— 
36,4 fps.) According to Dr A. міс, 


as a discas is not responsible for ull 


the amputation of feet shown on the 
huncos pottery.—"|t made no dilfer- 
ence to the artists whether the disease: 
conditions, which had frequently re- 
quired amputation during life for cure 
was sid, or wyphilis, or both together, 
or another disease; they sculptured a 
picture of misery, a condition of 
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рһуйса! distress, 
Reproductions from photo- 
s of five living cases oí wia are 
given. Citations are aleo made from 
Әтір C. Tello, author of. La antiquedad 
la Siflis en el Pod. Dr M, ©, 
Бы ланы ааа tual Pera, 
etc, There la no doubt ol armless 
huacoz. but there is yet doubt of actual 
surgical amputation in ancient Реги, 
See Lehmann (W.) 
Barrett (5. A.) The material culture ol 
the Klamath Lake and Modoc Indians 
of northeastern California and southern 
Oregon, (Univ. of Саш. Publ. in 
Amer, Arch. & Ethnol., Berkeley, 1910, 
v, 230-201, 16 pl.) Treats of territory 
and environment, buildings (semi- 
subterrnnean ecarth-lodge, summecr- 
house, eweat-house of two sorts). iim- 
plements oí war (bow and arrow and 
javelin}, hunting unplements (bow nnd 
ürrüw; moose-smare; bird-net), fishing 
implementa (dug-out camoe, dip-net, 
string gill-net, hook and line, fish-spears 
of 3 Төн stone implementa (two 
horned muller, looped muller. ete; 
amall mortars and pestles, mául, arrow. 
strülghtener, obaidian amd flint arrow- 
heads, spcar-pointa, etc.. stone pipes 
several forma). games. (many A t both 


mdult and young,—these have been | 


treated by Dorsey and Culin), basketry 
(soft and pliable, stifl and rigid, Arst 
largely predominating), fire-raking 
(usual drill; sagebrush bark torch), 
melia pega (deformation аа іп 
RAN bone implement for траса 
inner from outer bark of pine). The 
Klamath and Modoc people “posses a 
specialized culture. due largely to the 
extensive tse al dele in the making al 
and 


various i 

‘They stand by themselves akio with 
respect to stone objecta. implements for 
mnn the water, their. characteristic 
een. M) C.) The Passamsquoddy 

Maine. (Бо. пп. 
а= Va 1010, XXXIX, 17-27, 1 
fue.) Treate of history, population 
(about 500 at Pleasant Pt near East- 
port and on the каш reservation at 


, expressing ft in thelr | 
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spected authorities (parish priest, 
Indian Agent, Sisters of Mercy who 
teach the children), atate ald ($10,000 
a year), Indians of ability (Gov, Tomah 
Joo), legends (tale of Glooscap; tale of 
twins; à tale of war with the Mohawks), 


etc. 
Bauer (L. A.) The most curious craft 


afloat, (Nat. Geogr, Mag. Wash., 
010, ХХІ, 222-245. 10 Гұһ.) Some of 
the illustrations (Guatemalan bread. 
oven, wooden plow, Greenland natives, 
etc.) are of ethnologie interest. 


Berry ІН. М.Е.) The American gipsy. 


(Century. N: Ya 1910, LXxX, pria 
# figs.) Notes on language ( Kalo jib). 
"patteran" (tracing lootstepe or wagon- 
tracks, etc,), methods of travel, cooking 
conveniences cleanliness (modern 
cook-stoves; although tripod and kettle 
have not altogether disappeared), 
methods of domestic work, traite and 
habits (shrewd money-makera), for- 
tune-telling or "dukkering," devotion 
to family life (the really predominant 
trait), division into families, Tope for 
age, gipsy queens, gipsy wives and 
mothers, religious faith (little outward 
part; burc-durel and  tickno-dwrel). 
Real American Romany is well-off, 


Beuchat (H.) «ef Rivet (P.) La famille 


lingusitique Zaparo. (J. de in Soc. d. 
Américanistes de Puris, 1908. N. &, V, 
235-248.) Treats of the Zaparan lin- 
guistic stock of Ecuador. List of tribes 
(some 40). vocabulary (pp. 241-245), 
pum notes (рр. 245-241) and 
texta (Sign of the Cross, Pater Noster, 
Ave Marla, and Credo) in the [quito 
dialect, with translation. The best 
known of these Indians are the Zaparo 
proper; some are almost Марта А ue 
known Hoguletically. The Iquito 


Iv, 10624064) . Continuation ol. mon- 
ograph on the Jivaro language. Gram- 
matical and  lexicological]  affinities 
(loan words from other tongues; uf- 


larly the Campa; possessive ve pronourna); 
texta (pp. 1059-1064); Pater Noster, 
Ave Maria. Commandments, part of 
Christian Doctrine, etc., in Gualaquiza 
Pod Mace Бане 

or comparison the Pater Noster in 
ES (Mainan) із given. The au- 
thom are of opinion that the Jibaro 
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belongs to the Amwnksan stock; but, 
{б the reviewer, this is not yet proved. 
Biasutti (R.) Contributi all'antropologia 
ксы ырган 
del Pacifico settentrionale. p. 
l'Antrop.. Firenze, ата агч 33 
а.) Вамі оп study of Californian 
un FEM сталій in the National 





per “are derived from an amongolic 
Asiatic type, which passed into the 


New World 
Blackham (R. J.) Cheese: Ил жетінің 


its 
Backiston (A. H.) NOM Rye 
tigation in Honduras.. (Rec. cf Past, 
кадыы шыс 
of the ! mounda near San 
Pedro Sula and and the Playas de 
Muertos, in the valley of the fis 


Chamelecon, on which are also located 
the ruins of the ancient city of Naco, 
the remains discovered, etc..—the 
Blackistom collection is now in the 
17. & National Moseum. 
вайны я, P.) The Indians of Washing- 
ton Heights. (Anthrop, Pap, Amer. 
Мая. Nat. Hist.. N. ¥. 1909. m1, +5- 
tó9, 5 pl. 6 fgx) Historical notes, 
aboriginal 


remains (shellheaps, dog- 
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Bushnell (D. IL. Jr) 


án some interglacial | 


[5. &. 132, 1910 


burials, himan burials, cave at Cold 
Spring, stone implements, pottery, in- 
cluding jar ol Iroquois pattern, human 
skeletons, cic.), relations with the first 
settlers. the town of New Haerlem ond 
the passing of the rul man: The re- 
mins in question belong to the Wick- 
quaa-keek (corrupted into ““Wickers 
Creek") Indians of the Mohican section 
Of the eastern Algonkbans, 


Breton (A.) Seventeenth (International 
Americanistas 


Congress of , Buenoa 
Aires May 6th to тайн, foro. 
(Man, Lond. 1910, X, T41-144.) Gives 


r proceeding 
von Buchwald (О.) Zur Vilkerkunde 


Südamerikas. I. (Globus, Brnachwg., 
I0IO, XCVII 74-75. Treats of the 
culture-history, ete, of Pern and the 
N., W. Const ol S America (older on 
the coast and in the mountains, later at 
І,. Тиісаса; loa culture resembles that 
of Tiahuanaco). Von B. sees Asiatic 
inffuences їп Реги. Discusses distribu- 
tion of words for "water (rain)," The 
whole coast from southern Colombia 
to the desert of Atacama “was pos 
sessed by related peoples. with same- 
what uniform culture." 
The bows and 
arrows of the Arawak in 1001. (Man, 
Lom, 1910, X, 22-24, 9 igu) Repro- 
duces, irom a Ma., dated о May, t&o1, 
descriptions and drawings of 9 arrows 
(3 for war; 1 to walk with: 2 for birds; 
l for wild bogs: 2 for fish fish: t for ali 
quadrupeds, and their "Arowaak'" 
names, with notes on the use of aus 
bow and arrow. These arro 
картони оя. eae The 
Ma belonged to Hon, J. H. H. Holmes, 
who in the early part of the last century 
was a& court officer of Demerara and 
Essequebo; they are now in Virginia, 
where Mr B. had acceas to them. 


Capitan (L. Le xx* Congrés Inter 


national des Américanistes Vienne, 

1:908. (J. de la Sec. d. 
Américanistes de Paris, 1908, М. Е V, 
221-244.) Brief account ol proceed- 


ings with notes on principal papers and 


—-— кыра кни l'anthro- 


pophagie rituelle dana l'Amérique anci- 
enne. (R. de l'Éc. d'Anthz. de Paris, 
910. ХХ, 170-170, 15 1а.) Treats of 
human ICA ELS BM US ee 
in prehistorie Amerien, particularly аз 
represented in the anclent Mexican 
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manuscripta. According to Dr C..for 
the ancient’ Mexicana the victim often 
represented the god and sacrifice meant 
closer union with him, while his fesli 
und blood became those of the divine 
being. This fact removes some ol the 
horrible character attached to these 
practices by the old chroniclers. 
(A, F.) Note sur l'associa 
tion des idées chez un peuple Es 
les Kitonoqa de la Colombie Britan- 
nique. (Hull Soc. d'Anthr. de Paris, 
1900, %* &, X. 132-134). Cites 17 
n-groupe of worda in the 
language ol the Kutenai 
(birch-bark, onion; wild-cherry, plim. 
etc; ear of com, pine-cone; ear of corm, 
lupine; teee-hip, apple, etc.; shot, peas: 
juniper-berries, pepper; clk, 
grouse, turkey; mud, flour; ice. тиян 
fog, frost; cloud; dust, smoke, steam; 
cradle, hobble, corral; sun. clock. 
watch; malt, vinegar; water, whisky), 


----- — _ Note aur l'influence exercée sur Ies 


indiens Kitanaga par les missionnaires 
ciholiques. (R. М. Et. Ethnogr. et 
Socdiol, Paris. t9o9, t. 155-158, 1 pl.) 
a: modification ol pagan institu- 
tions ceremonies (е. Е. great 
veri dance at Christmas timex) ol 


(terms for "Our Father," "heaven," 
“will,” “hallowed,” ete.}; names of the 
days of the week; Influence on art 
(Shaman. "ahaman of whites, 


language. 
Mödling, 1910, v. 787-700.) Cites 
numeros under 9  head- 


Chervin (A: Anthropologie bolivienne. 
н. Soc, d'Anthr. de Paris, 1909, v* 
, X, 128-1312.) Résumés briefly the 


Кта (Paris, км 
ізі demograp | 


омер 
3 v d of the Án! 
results | 


Amérique du Sud." Metric photog- 

was employed ona large scale. 
ca (н. Уу W.) The tale of Tshihat 
(Pacif. Mo., Portland, 1910, ХХІУ, 525- 
530, ote) Treats of Tshishat (1833- 


1908), her chief of the Makahs 
et rand hia troubles with 
the er In 122: he was made 


captain of police for his people. Не 


Indians : 


the Maya Codices. 
Die ай 
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was finally дермей іп favor of a 


younger mr. 
Davia (J. B.) Some Cherokee stories. 


(Ann. Arch. & Anthrop., Univ. of 
Liverpool, 19170, 11, 26-49.) English 
texts ol mytha and legenda (the author 
іа а Cherokee of Chelsea, Okln.): How 
the work] wae made, How they got 
fire, Why the moon's face is dirty, How 
they tried to kill the md The Pt 
The rare between the terrapin and the 
rabbit, Why the turkey carries à scalp, 
How the partridge got his whistle, 
How the rabbit killed Flint, Why the 
Terrapin's back is patched, Why the 
woodpecker's head із red, Why the 
oposuma tail is bare, The first ball 

game, Why somme animale can ete nt 
сил The origin of the bears The 
race between the crane amd the hum- 
ming-bird, Why the mole has to hide, 
Why the pheasant druma, The first 
quarrel, How sin came, How disease 
started. 


Die Chocaw-Iedumer. su-Sao: Fon- 


tehartrin. (Globus, Brnuschwg. 19010, 
XCVIL 349-351.) Résumés data in 
D. 1. Bushnell, Jr.'a The Choctaw of 
Бауои Ілсот), Si Tammany Рағій, 
Lowitiana (Bull. 44 Bur. Amer. Ethnol. 
WW 


ash. 1909). 
Dieseldori (E. P.) Über Klassificierung 


meiner archäologischen Funde іш 
nördlichen Guatemala:  (Z. [. Ethnol., 
Berlin, 1909, XLI, M o 6 fen.) 
Notes on rude, inartistic veesels, idols, 
ete. found in caves öt deep beneath 
the surface, belonging to the prehistoric 
inhabitants (probably of Mayan ser 
objecta from the Lacandon Indians 
(pottery, sacrificial vessels, seh ate 
pecta from the Kekchi Indians (idols, 
hollow with hole for producing sounds; 
pottery, fine enameled vessels, etc.]; 
objects [rom the Chols or Acalás (Idols, 


heads, etc.), objects of similar kinda 


from the Pokomchi [Indiana etc. D. 


considers it Incorrect to suppose that, 


out certain ceremonies at the temple 
of Menché-Tenamit, their ancestors 
built ft. The primitive home of the 
Lacandons is the forest-reglon west of 
Usumasintlà. The finde at Chamá 
are probably Kekchi. The finds from 
Alta Vera Paz resemble the most of all 


damerikanische Amaronensage, 
(Globus, Brnachwg., to10, XCVII, 351— 
352.) Résumés the article of R. Lasch 
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өз “Тһе South American Amazon 
Legend" in the Ain. d. K. K. geopgraph. 
Сёз. im Wien, toro, LII 278—289. — See 
Lasch {R}. 

Dixon (R. B.) Shasta myths. (J, Amer. 
Fulk-Lore, Boston. 1910, xxim, 8-37.) 


—— The oe Indiana and Lan- 


guage. (Univ. of Calif. Publ, in Amer. 

ET Ethnal., 9 PIS v. 

3931-1 Treats eite 

306) and language (307-380). 
history 


more than some hundred), еды 
culture HET TIT badiiy decoration and 

ear-plercing, tattoolng: food, 
roasting aod bailing; houses of old type 


p. 2905— 
Tu 


|o UgTAMe-güme, 
riip-and-ball game, cat's cradle, ete), 
DO алы ші both зехен, 


rns Saleen ete. 


Bé ROGER C PEE o 339-360) 
the native texts of 6 myths and legends 
(the Sarcerer, The flood. The unsuccess- 
ful hunter. The theft oí fre, etc). 
with interlinear and free adl 
explanatory notes etc.; an so mn 
English-Chinmariko e 363-370) and 
Chimariko-English р. 310-370) 
vocabulary, two Se to the page. 
together with some sentences. place- 
munes (pp. 379-380), etc. On pages 
337-335 VER aol Medical pmetiblances 
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remains of dwellings: obsidian knives, 
etc, The “giants are also discussed, 


Dunlop (—) Instruments en pierre de 


Texas. (Bull Soc. d' Anthr. de Faris, 
1000. v" S, x, 56-57) Notes ot 
вап ates implements and sea- 
shells found together at Eagle Food, 
Тее, ad sent to tie Anthropological 


socety of Paria. 
Eberhardt (C. C) indiame of Peru. 
(Smithson. 


Misc. Coll, Quart. faa, 
Wash. 1000, wv, 181-104. з рі) 
Gives list of tribes with estimated 
population, and notes on Hultotos, 
Camms, — Aguarumas, Huichipairia, 
Inji-inji (lowest of Peruvian Indians: 
оп Curaray R.), Naburmedes (tradition 
says they are the Indians who gave 
Tus to the story of the "Amazons" 
or women warriors), Orejones. Also 
notes on the tribes ua a whole: Form 
of government, languages (many inde- 
pendent stocks), houses, food, physical 
Characters (dark tribes of Putumayo 
probably have atrains of negro blood 
from runaway slaves; light Huarayoe 
of Maire de [Dios posaibiy some 
Spanish blood), mental traits (аз а 
rule quick to adopt cuntoma of whites), 
y common, 

pox, beri-beri, etc.), medicines (“won- 
deríul knowledge of value of herba, 
plantes roots" ete., a myth), camni- 
balism (still practiced by some tribes 
of Putumayo), slavery (exists in Peru, 
bot Indian slaves not harshly treated). 
Information in this article is irom а 
conmutar report ol 1907 by the author 
to the Department of State at Wash- 
ington, and ia largely derived irom Mr 
G. M. von Hassel, “probably oneof the 
best authorities on Ше subject." 





t. 
"Pyramid of Moos, RE 


“Eine anthropologische 


among several tribes of the Amazonian 
region in Peru-Brazil. known to the 
Uitolós &s manpasré, and by other 
‘tribes ae kuára, fumdov. etc. 


Entdeckung von 
Вова сей." 367) 
“к. тоо, XCViL 336— 

on ihe inr 3360-337 


to the changes in оба 
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cently imuued by the Government at 
Washington, Changes ін Bodily Form 
of Descendants of Immigrants (1910). 
Etienne Oe Lea Boruns, (Anthropos, 
St Gabricl-Midling, 1000, 1У. 042- 
O4) Notes on habitat (between 
Rio Mucury, Kio Jequitinhonha and 
the Serra dos Aymaorés), pliysical 
characters (old Indian claiming to be 
108 weurs), customs (house amd con- 
tents; eur-ornaments ol women), lan- 
guage (llat of 27 words. pp. 043-944. ob- 
tained at Olivenca), of the extinct 
Boruns. The apecch is plainly Tupian. 
Farabee (W, C.) Some customs of the 
Масһеуепяза. (Proc. Amer. Ant 

Soc, Worcester, N.S. XX, 127-131.) 

Treats of attitude toward the dead 
(no fear; body handled with impunity 


fear of tbe dead but from does ot the 
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ror, IX. 154-156, 3 igs.) Cltes 
evidences of the cremation of human 
bodies (bone ashes smoke-blackened 
roof, absence of human bones, relatively 
small surmber of buman burials, etc.) 
in refuse heaps of caves, оп the mesas, 
etc. indicating a wide distribution 
of this custom among both the pre- 
historic amd historic peoples of. Arizona 
and the Clif-dwellers ol the Mes 
Verde, 


—— Prehistoric ruins of the Gila valley. 


(Smithson, Misc, Coll. (Quart Iss, 
Wunh., 1960, V, 403-436. 5 pl. то кз.) 
Treats of the Middle Gila valley 
compounds (ruins near Florence, Es- 
calante ruin, Teurlk Vaakl, ruins 
near Casa Grande, near Blackwater, 
Santan mins, Snake and Sweet Water 
Ruins, Casa Blanca and Gila Crossing 
ruina), santa Crue river compounds 
ruins : yumi, 


pounda: Ri 
near Phenix (Patrick compeurmi, Kalfus 
ond Heard mounds), Tempe ruins (great 
Tempe mound, Carrell compound), 
Mesa City ruins (Stewart compound, 
Loa Muertos, Draine's compound), 
Ruins on the San Pedro (ruins opposite 
old Ft Grant, opposite Monmouth, 
Seven Mile ruin, ruin near Сітка 
Ranch, Fifteen Mile ruin, etc), Ac- 
cording fo Dr F. “these settlements were 


prehistoric times, and 
none of the great buildings in the Gila 


valley were constructed subsequent to 
the Sirini; of the Spaniards” ade ve 
айы war between the nomads and 


Peri 

conquerors and conquered. The circu- 
ir houses may have been introduced 
by the prehistoric hostiles from the 


west. 
Finch |]. E.) Aboriginal remains on 


Manhattan sand. (Anthrop. Pap. 
Amer. Mun. Mat. Hlast,, N. V., 1909, 
mt, 63-73) Notes on archeological 
ғыз (Ft Washington Pt, The Knoll, 

Cold Spring, Inwood Station, Harlem 


Moties; Bee Bolton R P.), Skin- 


mer (A) 
Goddard [P. E.) Apache tribes of the 
Southwest (So. Wkmn., Hampton. 
Үш, T910, XXXIX: 481-485, 6 fga) 
Homes, food-gathering hunting, 


aun religion; 
vinee Йи анар | 
— Mawvajo binnket& (Amer. Mu- 
acum |; М. Ұ., 1910, X. 201-211, 12 
ige) Treats of the È g ol 
Navajo weaving. method of weaving, 
colors of blankets, kinds of 
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Wallaki.” The myths and tales alio 
show considerable difference from those 


ofthe Wailaki. Pomo influence in folk- 


lore and culture is traceable. The 
coyote їн а prominent figure. Other 
figures ше: Woll, yellow-hammer, 
skunk, elk, gray-squirrel, grizzly, doe. 
turtle, gopher, mendow-lark, goose, 
serpent, rattlesnake, milk enake water- 
panther, “min eater,” 

etc. E REM Nagaltcho 
and Thunder are prominent. The 
processes of creation, transforming, and 
"becoming" in these myths are par- 
ticularly interesting from à psycholog- 
ical point of view. In one myth a 
“supernatural child’ figures. 


Greene (J.) Indian  tradition& (5o. 


Wkmn., Hampton, Và, 1909, XXXVII, 
691-693; IQID, XXXIX. 358—195.) Orie! 
creation legend (Good ruler made man 
and fieh; evil one made anake and 
monkey); marriage customs; idea ol 


end of world; example of Indian humor: 


animal satorieà (why horse and dog 
cannot speak, but are friends of man): 
happy hunting-grounds. Author is a 
Seneca graduate of Hampton Institute. 


Grinnell (G. B.) Coup and scalp among 


the Plains Indians (Amer. Anthrop.. 
Wash, 1910, N. =. XII, 195—310). 


Hamy (E.T.) La corbeille de Joseph 


Dombey. (jJ. de ly Soc. d. Amér. de 
Paria, 1908, к. я. Y, 157-161. 1 fg.) 
Treats of a willow В t, now in the 


Anierican collection of J. Dambey, but 
evidently not native to the regiona 
explored by him (Peru, Chili, Brazil). 
Form, texture, omamentation, etc.. 
suggest the Northwest, Pacific Coast 
region as the place of origin (perhaps 
some part of California). To the shell 
disks with which this basket is orna- 
mented feathers seem once to have 
been uttached. Dr H. sees in the 
resemblances between ors Hamaria 
of the Hawaiians and the Indians of 
California proeís of Polynesian origins 
of some lodian tribes. Б 


Hardenburg (W. E.) The Indians ol the 


Putumayo, Upper Amazon. (Man, 
Lomd. 1916, X, 134-133.) Treats m 
the  Huitotos; "Tribal 


(eub-tribes independent nich: Gach chief: 
vary in number from 25 to 500 of more 
eA 

with but little grammar”), physical 
characters (small but well-formed and 


strong; epilation; men toe outward, 


women inward; fexible big toe), mu- 
tilations [perforation of septum of nose, 
ear-lobe, ete.), character (humble and 
Ан except the "will ones"), 
marriage (few formalities; women 
naturally eet) child- birth, gaming 
(пате of dead passed on to another), 
t  uniler floor of hut (new one then 
шін), tobaccodrinking ceremony, 
liouses (several families in each usually, 
each one having own place, utensils, 


etc.), hammocks, weapons (hiow-gun. | 


and cwrare-tipped arrows; light apear 
with poisoned tip; macama]) fishing 
(nets, spears, hooks); mumguaré or 
"wireless telegraphy,” dress, food, and 
ration from унга and 


of superior be 
к i P) e on the Piro 
language. suec rcc Wash. 


Баат. and lexic resemblances 
Cheetos Eiowan and Tuncan, (Ibid, 


E 
the etymology of Guayabe. 
^ (Ibid., 344.) 
—— "Buttery" In "ver lan- 
guages (Ibid... 344-345 
| M.) The last of the 
uois potters, (N. Y. State Mus. 
Bull. 133. Fifth Rep. Dir, 1908, Al- 
bany, 1969. 9-90, e. рі.) Gives 
om ! , 1904, of 





— The- tera of Armonk, 
New Work | Pa 


important (pp. yis deg) Nebo Rocks 


Haynes (H. W 
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Hellcker's Cave, Leather Man's Shelter, 
Little Heticker's, Mahoney shelter, 
Quarts Quarry Rock-Shelter, Kiverville 
Shelter, cte, amd remains found. giving 
regults of investigationa oí 1609-1901, 
etc, in some of the caves evidence of 
European was common. In 
"Finch'as Rock House" a potteryless 
people first used the cave: then, after a 

of non-use came Indians with 
pottery of the Iroquolan type chiefly; 
the last Indians represented were 
Algonkins (Shwanoy or Tankitekea) 
who saw the coming of the white man. 
See Schrabisch (M.). 


—— — Ancient shell-henps near New 


York City.  (Ibid., 167-179, 3 Їз.) 
Notes on s pa amd remains found 
in them at Tottenville (Staten I). 
Cold Spring, Pelham Bay Park, near 
near Westchester, Port Washington, 
L. I Oyster Bay, etc). 


Harsha (W. J.) The sense of humor 


among Indiane (Se: Wkimn. Hamp- 
юп, Ұя», T1910. XXXIX, 504-5065.) Cites 
numerous exam from 
Arapabo, Apache, Kiowa, Comanche 
Indians. The Indian's reputation for 
gravity has led to n general mistaken 
impression that he lacks п sense of 
humor, but those who meet him or who 
Косе him well are fully aware that, in 
the privacy al the ilipi, or around an 
evening mp-re, or out on A com- 
panionable hunt; he can be "full of 
simple pleasantries that are of the 
esernce of humor,” 
«) Discovery of an Indian 
shell-heap on Boston Common. (Ree, 
of Past, Wash.. 1010, 1x, 79.) Note on 
discovery during the mutumn and 
winter of 19009 oí traces of an Indian 
shell-heap (soil blückened from decuy 
of animal substances, broken and black- 
stulned shells of the soft clam, etc.), in 
ong of the a ere e 
purposes o flints or 
of stone or bone occurred, but 
"a | amboth, thin, flat pebble, marked 





| par Winslow, 

3722. eet t - d' Anthr. de Paris, 

тото, XX, 52-59, 5 Íg&.) Treats ol the 

skull of an American Indian from 

Tic sux Chicas. sd bic par Selat 
Pure cU rea, boner oC 

and briefly described 

fn the Miia. dé I Acad, Roy. dl. Selences 
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lor 1722 e m the celebrated unatomist 
]. B. Winslow. According to H., this 
skull (the body to which it was at- 
‘tached, when found in 1731, was “still 
€ la not PEN ur Beothuk, 


Jos Frijoles in 1009. (Amer. 


Rito de 
Anthrop. Wash. toop. M. £, xr, 551— | 


62, 13 fgs.) 
Hilard (J. N.) ME Bull'a capture 
nnd the Messiah Craze, (So. Wkmn., 


aoe Үн., 1010, XXXIX, 445-551.) 
the arrest amd death of 


first to accept the doetrine of “the Red 
Meninah.” 


Hodge (F. W.) The Jumano Indian | 


(Proc. Amer, Antiq, Soc., Worcester, 
1910, М. X e eee Cites his- 


ological, ete. evidence 
that the ES Indiana "the “ora 
Indians" of Cabeza de Vaca, in 1535), 
"Rayados," 


the Wichita, also the term hy which 
other Cuddosa tribes kuew the Wihita 


anil historians. 
Holand (H. К.) Are there English words 
rune-stone? (Rec 


өш Раш, Wash. 1910, IX. 240-345.) | 


Wash.. 1916, X. &, XII, 149-182, 15 fxs.) 
van Hroing (T3 The Boone mound. 
(Rec. of Past, Wash., roto, rx, 157-162, 


(Tapuyan stock). 
Indian workers 





Iguace (E.) Les Indiens C 


apieckrans. 
(Anthropes, St. Gabriel-Misdling, 1910, 
V, 473-4823.) Notes on habitat (upper 
Maranhdio ncar tbe Serra dos Canelas), 
physical characters, manners anid ctus- 
toma (coxi òr car-plug; tolo or ы аа 
chieri: marriage-estival; drum 
mardca). religion (Catholic with Жым» 
remains of heathenism), language (list 
of 36 words, p. 470). classification and 
comparison with other tribes (table, 
p. 480), history, etc, The Caplekrans 
belong with the Timbirss or Gis 


and leaders. (52. 
Wiuann. Hampton, Và. roro, xxxix, 
277—270, 1 ша.) Notes on indian dèle- 
gates to Washington (Dept. of Inte- 
rior) from Standing Rock and Cheyenne 
River reservations re cemion and open- 
of of Indian lands. 

eckson (J.) Thr upward march al the 


" Indian. (Ibid., 242-245.) Notes. re- 


milta of Indian оса since the first 
bringing of (Indians to Hampton 
Institute in 1878. 


Jones (S. B.) Indian Warner, à Carih 


Chief, (Ibid. 555-5258.) Gives story 
of “Indian Warner," half-blood san. of 
Sir Thomas Warner, & colonist of some 
note, Governor of St. Kitts, who after 
the Carib masacre óf 1620, took one 
of the women who were parceled out 
among the whites, He was ultimately 
kitled by the Caribe at the inutigation 
of the English. 


Kessler (D. E.) The outpost mission of 


Santa Isabel. (Ibid. 31-32.) Notes 
on the paat and present condition of the 
Santa Isabel Mission, ome of the oldest 
in southern California. It» first padre 
was Father Craegurio. 


—— El Capitan Blanco—ihe White 


Chief of the Mesa Grande. (Ibid., 
19009, XXXvIIL 035-671, 5 fga) Treats 
ef Edward Davis, ad adopted by these 
mission Indians of California and their 
hereditary chiel Mata Whur or Cinon 
Duro, the keeper of their sacred tra- 
ditions, Brief account of the adoption- 


ceremonies, 
Кіппашап !). ©.) Chippewa legens. 


(Amer. Antiq. Salem. Masa. roro, 
SEX, 06-102.) English texts only 
of three legenda of the Lake Superior 
Ojibwa: “The Phantom Canoe (the 
story of the wife of Weetshahstyshy 
Aptapee)," '"The White Stone Canoe," 
PM мысыны (a sort of Undine 
myt 
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Koch-Grünberg (T.) Die Chipaya und | 


Curuahé, Pará, Brasiien. (2. 1, Eth- 
nol. Berlin, 1910, xii, óo9g-6rr.) ip- 
troductary historical ethnographical re- 
marks to the article o£. E. Snethlage 
(q. v.) on the Chipaya and Curuah£, 
two Tuplan tribes of the Iriri-Curuá 
region of Para. The Chipaya is close 
to the Vurina language. 

Eroeber (A. L.) Noun composition in 
American languages. (Anthropos, St 
Gabriel-Müdling. того, V, 204-215.) 
According to Dr К. “af 30 North 
American families in which the order 
nf composition has been established, 22 
place the determining noun differently 
(rom the determining verbal or. adjec- 
tival stem, B treat them alike: 20 
American families piace the determin- 
ing noun first, 6 place it second; 13 
place the determining verb or adjective 





The Indo-European order of composi- 

Боп ба followed by the Algonkian, 
Қодан Жоспары өлме кеші 
families in M. California and Oregon 
there the determining element, irre- 
spective of ite part of apeech, precedes 
the determined noun): in the ——— 





according to Mr Hewitt, "cannot com. 








Prayer, the text of a. Monterey legend 
of the origin of the world, with inter- 
linear translation, etc. amd a few brief 
songs are given (pp. 253-260). Of the 
Chuninsh comparative vocabularies of 
5 dialects belonging to 3 groups are 
given (pp. 265-2602), with text of the 
Lord's Prayer and two brief songs. 
In spite of marked lexical divergencles 
the Chumash dialects are compam- 
tively uniform in grammar. On pages 
250-203, with a comparative word-lint, 
Dr K. discusses the possible relation- 
өр оГ Costanosn and Miwok, based 


resulting larger family of epeech. The 
Miwok of the interior represents perhaps 
“a more primitive stage of synthetic 
structure, which haa already largely 
broken down in the coast Miwok 
dialects and has» been replaced by an 
almost. entirely analytic one in Costa- 
non," 


Lasch (R.) Zur südamerikanischen 


Amazsonenesage. (Mite. д. к. К. 
Geogr. Ges. in. Wien, 1910, 278-289.) 
Brief, well-documented study of South 
American | myths," from the 
report of Orellana in is4r down to 
recent attempts mt inte 

Among the tribes credited with "Ama- 
zons" ше: Natives on the Amazon 
(named from this) near Trombetsa, 
Indians beyond the  Xarayes and 


of 
the Tapimas, Таала the Icamiaba 
mountains at the source of the Nha- 
mundá. The Trombetas region seems 
specially favored in the earlier reports. 
The myth itali is widespread over 


атои It i» also un át- 
tempt to justify the mnle-association 
against the aspirations of the women. 
L. agrees with Ehrenreich in assigning 


spinning and wenving, making "bark" 
eloth learned from Calchaquis), orna- 
mente (not much given to personal 
adornment; women's ear-rings, brace- 
leta, pendants, collars, head-banils, etc.; 
по face-painting nor tattooing now), 
habitations (primitively ialdo or skin 
tent, now wauttle and daub huta at first 
cirenlaz. then oval, finally rectangular) 
voe e iri MERGA Oh PONY 





case known Tor seul century only | 






xisoners of war were eaten), war, 
of ceremonies of machi or indicios ana 
at house М си н ta be 
poisoned, è Lm 

Laval (R. A) Del latin en el Folk-lore 
chileno, (An. dela Univ., Santlago de 
Chile, toro, CXXY, 031-053.) pri 


numerous 
таты е-е Сына 


Irains. verses, 
шл оон Тана огде һөй | 


sentences (Latin is no longer a com- 
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pulsory subject). Curious is the prov- 
erb, Jai  imdiami qui manducant 
chorguiconem, Macaronic Latin verses 
in imitation of Hturgical phrase, also 
occur, witli other joco-serioga "poems" 
іп which Latin words are included. 
acabar 
(Ibid. 955-000.) Cites 26 examples 
of "endless tales." 


Léden (C.) Kurzer Bericht über meine 
Gronlanireise 


гооо. (Globus, Ern- 
schwg. IroIO, XCYVII, 197-202, 6 fps.) 
Contains notes on Esk) L'manat- 
alak, Umanak, North Star Hay, ete. 
ern en "the Cliristian 
Eskimo of Danish Greenland асенич! 
like withering leaves aa compared with 
the heathen Eskimo of Cape Yor 
The “only place, perhaps, in Danish 
Greenland, where the Eskimo have 
preserved their culture ls Umanatsiak.” 
From Umanatslak came four singers of 
the old native songs and the author 
was able to obtain à number of роси 
phonogmphic records. A few songs 
tions of dances, etc., were made, In 
en the Eakimo sang banal 
religious verses, learned from the 
missionaries. 


LehmanniW.) Syphilis und Utain Peru, 


(Globus, Brnschwg.. 1910, XCvrmn, ra- 
їз.) Réwumés the data In J. C. Tello's 
La amiiguadad de la Şili n al Рей 
(Limi, 1909) and R. Palmas La (ia 
del Perü (Lima, t908) concerning the 
alleged existence oí syphili» in pre- 
historic Peru, etc. which question ia 
not settled by these works. Uia, may 
be UA disease, leprosy of some 
ROFL, not sypia Ua ін popu- 
larty thought to be carried by a fly or a 
mosquito. Syphilis-infection өй the 
llama [rom man has not been substan- 
tiated. Tello thinks that the repre- 
ea on Peruvian pottery refer 

to syphilis rather than to Uii. See 


Aalmead (A. 5.) 
Lehmann- 


Bütsche (R.) Dibujos primi- 
tives, (Univ. Nac. de la Plata, Extens. 
Univ,, Confer. de 1007 у 1908, La 
Plata, 1509, uim 40 fen.) Treats 
of drawings of children of the white 


Calnguá, Fueglan, Baniva, Borord, 
Tpurmé, ete. (Schmidt, v: d: Steinen. 
Koch, Ambrosetti, «te. The rarity of 
trees and planta is noted, Dr L.-N. sees 
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parallelism cf ideas and artistic develop- 


m REL Rr MEET | 


Lenders Indian. collection. (Amer. Mu- 
вешіп )., М. Y. 1010, x, 92-05.) Brief 
account of collection made by Mr E. 
W. Lenders, «noted artist: of Phila. 
delphia and bought for the Miseum 
by Mr J. P. Morgan- Represented are 


the Morth Pacific Coast, the Southwest 
ther Eastern Woodlands. 


© negroes (, 
аа ооа. From 
а normal negro father and his wife 
{affected partially with albinism) have 
descended rs children of whom 5 are 
таған alhinos and § grandchildren. 


cases wis the eye affected. 
Lewis (L. M.) Sunlight legend ol the 
Warmspring Indians. (So. Wkmn., 
Va, 1000, XXXVII, 685- 
655.) Poem. Tella how Ab-ah, the 
crow, got the box of -— from 


Indians and whites in the ee 
echools, (So. Wkmn., Hampton, Ve. 

Loro, XXXIX, a 1 fg.) Records 
the auccezs of the Fort-Lapewal (Idaho) 
co-eduegtiona! school] for whites and 
Indiana (125 Nez Percég 110 white 
pupils), The State Normal Schools 
and: State University ore open to 
Indians an the same terme aa to whites. 
At p. 155, the word. Lagai is said to 
mean "the place where the butterflies 


Kaniengahaka akaran, 
of-the-hunt fi. е. Mohawk) story” of 
the "Great Frog" from Ms. of J. O, 
{-Sero. 


Lodwick (L.) Тһе Опеідая of to-day. 


(So. Wkmn. Hampton. Va, 1910, 
XXXIX. 14-36.) ant &re prosperous 
farmers: women energetic and 
hard-working ince ull have learned 
lace-making]. education appreciated 
(nearly 200 have been at Hampton: 
some educated Oneidas have gone 
abroad to teach, etc, in Canada, New 
Mexico, etc.), bad effecta of money and 
liquor of whites (particularly during the 
last. two or three years), Last summer 


( the Southwest. (Ibid. 
161-163.) Calla attention to peaceful 
character of this tribe, every member of 
which belongs to some church, and all 
the children go to school, The Pima 
“were tillers of the soll before the first 


don't know," in the language of these 
Indians. 


Marelli (C. A) La complicación у 


de lm suturas del cráneo 
cerebral de loe primitives habitantes 
de la República Argentina. (Rev. i. 
Mus. de La Plata, Buenos Aires, гос, 
XVI 353-487.) Detailed study of 





obliteration) in the akullt of Argen- 
tinlan Indians, with comparisons with 
material (from other races, and refer- 
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ences to the literature of the subject | 


(Ribbe, Frédéric, apy The crania 


taco and 3 om, 
Age seem not to have direct influence 
upon the synostodis of the cranial 
sutures, Influences of metoplam, sex 


by 
pia | t delor- 
due to осер amd of 


sulla paleantro- 
(A. pA 


| 
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objects in evidence being still doubtful. 
The Arrecifes cranium is of the Lagoa 
Santa type corresponding to quaternary 
European skyla of Galley Hill, Engía, 





piat [10 ic Toca mm Lor 

and to the quaternary Cro-Magnon af 

Europe. Ameghino's Homo Pasepaeur 

(Miramar, Necoches) suggests relation- 

ship with the quaternary European type 
of Chancelade and Combe-Capelle, and 


dinatus isa ne pedit also his A, ain- 


| мама (H.) "Calf Mountain" 


Mound in Manitoba. (Amer. An- 
throp., Lancaster, Pa, 1910, N. A хи, 
49-57, $ Igs., 1 pl.) 


—— Recent  archeological | investiga- 


tions in Ontario. (Tram. Canad. 
Inst.. Toronto, 1910, ix. Repr, 13 
рр. 8 p Gives results of 4 ел- 
cavations the so-called "serpent 
а о DONNIE EI OAA 
Peterboro co. with liste of copper 
(axe. apear, knife; “thin sheet ol native 
silver and copper greatly resembling the 
pieces of naturally mixed silver and 
copper seen Ín northern Michigan), 
stone (scraper, “banner-stone,” adze, 
EN celts, alate spear and arrow- 
flint and chert sempers and 
arrow-heada, limestone bird "amulet") 
objects, pottery (sherds, pipe), cowry 
shell from Pacific ocean, flat. circular 
peice of lead (“nearly similar to the few 
leaden. discs which have been found in 
Wisconsin"), etc. Prof. M. concludes 
that the earthwork in question іа ап 
artifictal mound intended for the burial 
of the dead; it is of prehistoric date 
(са. 1000 years old); no evidence of 
contact with whites, The skeletal 
remains And tbe character of the arti- 
facts indicate that “these Ontario 
поле are clisely related to those 
Ohio," They were perhaps built 
hy the Hurons, 


Morice (А. С.) The great Dinë mce. 


нарық St Gabriel-Madling, 1910, 
| 113-7142, 410—443. 643-653. 13 pl., 38 
Continuation of 


fgn.) 
Athapaskan tribes, Trenta c кешіге 
(criterion of tribal status, fur-bearing 
game of Dénés modes of hunting. 
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chase, impounding, decoying, snaring, 
beaver-hunting. observances of the 


hunter, game lowe and etiquette), 
fishing {fishes and fish-names, Ich- 


thyophobia in the suth among Nava- 


culture among the Navahos, occupa- | 


tions according to seasons among 
Dénés of the North, travel and trans 
portation — (snow-shoca and snow- 
shoring), oe Se ave Saber 


among the ipe cdi the their rag уйн 
being unfit for draught), and aleighing, 
now used, but not before advent of 
whites; no truly native name for "sail" 


Naranjo, A 
Mp ; Wash. 1909, 1. $.. Xk 343- 
562, 1 fg.) 

Nelson (N. C.) The Ellis Shell-mounit. 
(Univ. of Calif. Publ. in Amer. Arch. 
& . Berkeléy, 1910, VIL 357- 
426, 25 pl.) Gives results of investiga- 
tions ol 1906-1007 o[ the Ellis Land- 
їп | pear Richmond, San Fran- 
cisco Bay, the largest of over 400 In 
this region, with descriptions of human 
remains (the mound, used from the 





ү! 
f 
: 
5 
4 
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356. 3 pL. map.) Résumés results’ of 

investigations of 1908; on the map are 
located 425 separate accumulations, 
but at greater distances from the shore 
many more evidently exist and earlier 
the number must have been larger still. 
The mounds range from a. basal 
diameter of jo to one of joo fcet; In 
height from a few inches to 30 fert: 
the typical outline ts oval or oblong. 
The bulk of the mound-muterial ш 
made up of the eaft-shelled clam." and 
the “soft-shelled mussel.” The condi- 
tion of the animal bones found suggests 
the absence of the dog. The burial of 
human bodies seeme to hove been by 
interment rather than cremation (осса- 
slonal evidence of latter), growp burials 
being not uncommon. The material 
culture is “neolithic,” aod there are 
certuln minor local variations, On its 
positive side, in its broader features, 
thie culture “conforma to that of the 
late Indians of the surrounding terri- 
tory roughly designated as Middle 
California.” Some of the mounds are 
at least from 3,000 to 4,000 years old; 
the mournd-territory could bave- con- 
tained 20.000 to 30,000 persona. 


| | (So, Wikmn., 
Hampton, Va. 1970, XXXIX, 281—293. ) 


Indian children by State school sys- 
tems." The Indian should first be 
—€— "what he seed? to know’; and 


Nordeaskibid (E) Meine Reise in 


Bollvia 1508-1909 (Globus, Brnsehwg.. 
IOIO, ХСҮП, 213—210. 13 iga): Соп 
tmins notes on the Asluskry (im many 
of their villages no white man has ever 
been seen; they now опакова 10.000 
it Chaco 


wakan “ Р 
eee (partly-wild Tapiete); the 
wild Teirákua of the Rio Parapiti and 
Rio Grande region, with very low 
culture (Sattucan family; artefacts ob- 
tained); Yuracáre and Chacobo (good 
collections made); Movima and Chi- 
mune, the latter closely related to the 


Mosetenes; — Trinltarios — (civilized); 
Gnuárnyüs; Chiriguanes, etc... Mounds 
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af thè Rio Yviri region, graves, etc, | Odum (H. W.) Relizious folk-songs of 
with urn-burial (later culture; the Southern Negroes. (Amer. J. 
older buried the dead eimply lald out Relig, Prychol,, Worcester, 1909. ‘11, 
straight). The secret language in use 365-365.) Forms Chapiers I-11 of a 
among p . Bin projected volume on Negro Folk-Song 
hoir in speech. — = and Character, e ens 
ant archeological finds were made are given, and content reat- 
пасан ! ment of God, Jesus, Satan, Hell and 
| th j | Heaven, reference to religious and 

patnbered some r1,000 specimema. other historica] characters, mother and 
—— ind die Tapiete ein guaranialerter other relatives, sinners of various sorts, 
m? (Ibid, 1910, calamities and offfictiona, Bible refer- 





These songs are "beantiful. childlike, 
simple and plaintive.” The “apirit- 
tals” current now “are very much like 
those that were sung three or four 
decades ago." Little trace of original 
African songs can be found in the songs 
of today. Spontaneous and individual 
compositions are common. This mono- 
graph is & valuable addition to the 
literature af the lolk-lore of the Amer- 


lean negro 

O'Donzell ( (8) People of the puckered 
moccasin. (5o. Wimnin, Hampton, 
Va.. 1910, XXXIX, 430-440.) Notes on 
name (Ojibwa or Chippewa means 
“people of the puckered moccasin”), 
art and armament, activities, religion 
(great and less spirits; summer-taboo 
of legend-telling; esedewiwin still has 


осе. Minn. 

Orchard (W. с.) Notes on Penobscot 
houses. .  Anthrop. Wash. 
_ 109%. м. 5., х1. бот-боб, 3 fgs.) 

Penoahcot 


collection. fAnthrop. 
pij: Amer. Mus. Nat. Нш: M: Y. 
& American Indian games тотго, IV, 3832-284. 4 fgs) Notes on 
n | 40.) Fi | Syd- recent ncquiaitions: birch-hark vessels 
| (Ymer, Stck with ormamentation, wood-carving 
Sa ren aplint basket, 
һаїг- Tmetate and muller. 
Outes (F. F.) informe sobre la IV* re- 
unión del Congreso Clentifica (1° 
Paánamericano) Santlagó de Chile, 25 
de dicembre de ro908 & 5 de enero de 
Жаша Чын ес 
of nd ure of 1 MIU ү. Маг. 
Мына 12.) The Island of басгійсіса, La Plata en el IV* Congr. Cientlf., 
(Amer. | Buenos Aires, tpog, nm Repr.) 
xit. 257-395; 1t pl. t fii.) Brief report to President of University 


= 


on the First Panamerican Scientific 
Peale held at Santiago, Dec. 25, 
e 5,1909. Contains (рр. 44- 


los 
lógicos de mi primer 
viaje å Chile. (bid. 216-221 2 ae 
results of 


anthropological 

Chile in February-April, 1008. De О. 
measured 50 male natives of Chiloe 
(av, stature 1,603 mm., av. cephalic 
index 80.00). 2 male and 7 female 
Alacalufas (av. stature ol is 3,507 
mm, females 1,411; av. cephalic Index 

сі nales 74.96, females 8r.gr), and z1 
female and 3 male Onas (av. stature ol 
mimi, females BU av. 
cephalic index of males 76.52, females 
Bo.35). Color of skin and eyes are also 
given. Ап interesting male cranium 
(ceph. ind., 72.41) from the Gunitecas 
ie, and a [emale вкш (сері. — 
78.40) from the same locality, 
described 


(p. 219). 

Sor la structure 
/ es acories et "terres cuitea," trouvées 
dans la série pampéenne et quelques 
élémenta de comparison (R. d. Mus: 
de La Plata, Buenos Aires, oro, 
ХҮП, 78-85, і рі.) Supplement to 
previous memoir / А 


dhrof. 19090, M. &, Xi, 808). Gives 
descriptions and microphotograplm of 
the lava af Monte Hermoso and the 
material under discussion, also of the 
loess of Monte Hermoso and the ma- 


origin of the acoria and та койа" 


ls disproved. 
Parker (A. C.) Lroquois uses of maize 


and other food planta. (Educ. Bull 
N.'V., No. 482, N. Y. &. Mus. Bull. 144. 
Albany, 1910, 1-119, 31 pl. 23 fgx.) 
This valuable monograph, after briefly 
КЕЗ арза. оа 


utenails employed in preparation 
of corn for food (45-54), cooking und 
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eating customs (59-65), foods prepared 
from com (66-80), uses of the con 
plant (80-82), Pages Boff- treat of 
the ине of beans and hean-foods, 
squashes and other vine vegetables, 
leaf and stalk foods, fungi and lichens, 
(тш. аты! berry-Hke foods, food antes, 
sap and bark fooda, food-roots. А 
welcome feature is the giving (in pho 
netic transcription) of the Iroquois 
names of foods, articles, processes, 
plants, and parts of plants, implementa, 
etc., concemed (а good contribution to 
philology,—and the author gives them 
in the Seneca dialect, for one reason 
because "the Seneca are the miost 
conservative oí the [roquoia and re- 
member more concerning their ancient 





Pexnaylvanian rur Zelt Penna. (Globus, 


ишек, 1910, xcvi 189-190.) 
Cites items concerning the Delaware 
Indians of. Pennayivania in the time of 
Penu from E. Heuser's Pennzsyleamien 
im sy. Jahrhundert und die ansgetean- 


derten Pfaler in. England (Neustadt, 
тото). 


the Champlain volley. (Ахы, An- 
throp.. Wash.. 1910, N. S, XI, 607—613. 


әрі; 
Peterson (C. À.) A possible father for 


Sequoya. (Ibid, 112-133.) 

Mitologia de los Gunrayos 
de Bolivia, (Anthropos, St Gabriel- 
Mödling, тото, v, 703-710.) rus 
part of article on the mythology of 
Guarayos of Ascensión, Bolivia. Princi 
pal figures are Tupa òr Tumpa (higher 
good apirit), Abaanpui and his brother 

.and Canmdir.  Mbiracucha 
levidentiy Quechuan Virscocha, also 
а as Mbiracucha) made the land of 

| Brazilians, снн that of the 





ourney to the 
with some 


J Costa  Hica—Vulcan's 
(Nat. Geogr. Mak. Wath. 
1910, XXL 404-5324. 12 fpi.) Some of 
of ethnologic interest. 


Pratt (R, H.) The Indian no problem. 


(Proc. Del. Có. Inst. ScL, Metia, Pu, 
100, ¥, 1-11.) Cltes examples oi 
Indian acceptance and successful main- 
tenance of white civilization (e. р, Dr 
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Carlos Montezuma, a full-blood Apa- 


| p- 
Prince (J. D.) A е avi- 
utor. (Am. Ánthrop., Wash., тою, х.5., 
xt, 6258-650.) 
—=—The Penobscot longnage of Maine. 


, Ubid... туте, м.5.. ХП, 138-208.) 
Р аце, A preliminary paper 
(bii. 302-2109). 

Reproduction of the ruins at Mitta, 
Maie; LAS мен IN. Y. 


1010, X, 55-101, 4 169.) Describes the 
reproduction of the south chamber and 
chamber of the 


H 
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bones: riba, ani vertebrae, clavicle; 


Lower ‘California, chiefty Де, El 
probably belongin 


кай low tondan. 


(So, Wima- 





[1909]. x. & v, 28-964.) 
to Les n: 
d y he name does pot occur 

earlier than the close of the 17th 

p C EET 

Harvard [Yale 

Sapir (E.) Two Paiute myths. (Mus. 


Li 


Journ, Univ, of Pa, Phila. тото, т. 
I5-I58.) English texta of the Stratagem 
of Wood Rat and The Contention 
of Sparrow Hawk and Gray Hawk, 
obtained from Tony  Tillohash, a 
young Paiute Indian from 5S. W. Utah. 
Many myths were gathered from this 
source and the author intends to 
publish a volume of Palute texta. 
with translations, etc. 
—— Ап Apache  basket-jar. (Ibid., 
11-15. І ір) Detalled account of n 
large urn or jor-shaped basket (decor- 
ated), from the Arizona Apache, ка! 
to have taken two yeara in the making. 
An idealized form of the emaller and 
lesa profusely decorated flat-bottomed 
basket jar used by the Apache for 
atornge purposes. 

—— "Takelma texts. (Anthrop. Publ. 
Univ. of Penn., Phila, 1909, Ir, 1-263.) 
See Amer. ore + 1910, M, £., XH, 
320, review by T. Michelson. 

Dixon (R. В.) Yana teris 
(Univ, of Calif, Publ. in Amer. Arch. 
mud. Ethnol, Berkeley, 1910, 1, 
1935.) Gives native text with inter- 
linear and (ree translations, explanatory 
notes, ete, of o myths in the central 
dialect, 4 in the northern, beside 0 
items concerning manners and customs, 
all by Dr Sapir; also 3 myths in the 
northern dialects and 13 ава mytha. 
(pp. 209-295), collected by Dr Dixon. 
Among the principal Ed coyote, 
blue-jay. pine-murten, loon, buzrard, 
heron, lizard, fox. grizzly, woodpecker, 
wood-rat, rabbit; the flint hasa g the 
goose people; the rolling-skull, This 
is a decided addition to the mytholog- 
lcm] literature of the Wanan atock. 
In Curtin's Creation Myths of Primi- 
lie America (Boston, 1003) ше 
printed "thirteen Vara myths, some 
of which are closely parallel forms oí 
myths published in this 


places where the materials were 
obtained are given by Curtin. Cur- 
tin’s version of “the theft of fure" 
=] that prae by Dr Sapir are 
| eee hese 

| Indianer. 
Brnachws.. ac a ey "Treats 
"Panestockbau" (not Hachbam, ав 
the role of the hoe is not great here). 
Central American agriculture is attend- 
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ed to by the men. =the Caribe, how- 
ever, Where the “agricul is" are 
women, are & South American people. 
Dr S. believes that for ‘the South 
American Indiana, negro and South 
Pacific peopita, where agriculture is 
lorgely the concern of women, it 
was invented by them; but 8 С. 
America, in all probability | has 
been the inventor. 

(M.)  Szenenhaíte — Darstel- 
lungen aul alt-peruanischen Geweben. 
(Z. f. Ethnol, Berlin, roro, XLI 
154-164, 10 fga.) Treata ol scenes 
represented on ancient Peruvian fabrics 
from Pachacamac in the Museum für 
Vaélkerkunde in Berlin (old Tiahumnaco 
style with human figures; boat-scene 
on cotton fabric; picture-writing: plan. 
tatlon-acenes; mythologic motif; anl- 
шаһ helping to build m house, etc.) 
S. thinks that the loom, the plant- 
molifr and the mythological coinci- 
dences with: E. Asin suggest trans. 


erery and sauthern 
'(Anthrop. Papers Amer. 
Mus, Nat. Hist., N. Y., 1909. 111, 139—- 
165.) Notes on rock-shelters in Pas- 
&aic co. (Upper Preakness. Pompton 
Junction) Moris «о. (Pompton 
Plains, Towakbow), Rockland со. 


f, EthnoL,. Berlin, 1000; 211, 764-846, 
кв. 415-053: тото, Ілі, 31-07. 242- 
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387, Пя. 654-1005.) Continuation of | —— Tupi und GuaranL Eine theo- 
detailed study of the figures of animals kosmogonische Indianerlegende. (Ihid., 
in the Mexican and Maya Mea: Hirde 1910, xcvm, r60-101.) Gives Ger- 


oz 

iP 
'2 

y 





iu Mexique selon le P. : (1. 
бос. d. Amër. de Paris, es I1909]. 
M.*, V, 163-220, t4 fg.) First part of 
Sahagun' 


€ account of the costumes and 
attributes of Mexican deities. Trans 


ргешкі. 

xxx, 867-810) "Treats of the study 
ol the languages and civilizations of 

the ancient peoples of Mexico and C. 

Жи: ИЛАК ҮЧ Ан жене 


man text of tale of brothers Tupi 

and Guarani, a legend of fratricide 

(сі, Calin and "Abel), obtained from 
the Indians of the Rio Maracá, à 
tributary of the Amazon. Tupi be 
came the ancestor of the Fitiguarás, 
Tupinambás, Tabajarás, Cahetes, Tau- 
piniquiás, and many other tribes; 
Guarani became ancestor of the Gua- 
yanás, Carijós. Tapés, etc. 

Shimer (H. W. amd F: H) The litho- 
logical section of Walnut Canyon, 
Arizona, with relation to. the. Cliif- 
dwellings of this and other regiona of 
Northwestern Arizona. (Amer. An- 
throp.. Wash.. 1910, N, &, ХП, 237- 
249, 4 fxs.) Y 

Shufeldt (R. W.) Examples ol unusual 
Zcvfüian pottery. (Rec. of Poat, Wash.. 
1910, Ix, 208-212, 3 fgs.) Describes 
two rather unique jars obtained in 1885 
in the Pucblo öf Zum. One of these be 

decorated but is a crude 

of work. made perhaps by some 

ttle giri (the make is modern, but the 
reliefs archaic in style of pattern, etc.). 
The other, with '"searified'' ornaumenta- 
tion, may likewise be the work of an 


ler. 
Bin. (50. Wikmn, Hampton, 
|0, XXXIX, 217-221, 4 (gx) 





; evil бес of whisky), 
meat condition (very good, “much 
higher than neighboring Ojibway and 
imported New Work tribes"), Many 
of these Indians still Ive іп "the primi- 
tive semji- "mnat-houses."" 

——  À visit to the Ojibway and Cree af 
E (Amer. Museum ]., 

N. Y.. to:o. X. 9-18, її Їз) Gives 
account of trip of the summer of 1909 
among Ojibwa and Cree of Lac Seul, 
Fe Osnaburgh (on L. St Joseph), 
Ft Hope. the Albany river, etc. 
Notes on shaman, af w 
culture (few practice primitive culture); 
author offered Indian girl by father 
(medicine-man). According to S, 
Ojibway once lived further to the 
south, and since coming north 
have not only Mer up cedar ol Tis 
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manners and customs oí the typical 
Ojibway of the south, but lave also 
taken on some of the customs of the 
Eastern Cree. In addition they have 
“evolved same new points af culture 
tively thelr own." 
——  lroquois materia]. Ларга 
Amer. Mus Nut, Hiat, 
IQIO, IV, 278-287, a iga) Notes on 
recently acquired specimens: Onondaga 
"false fuce&" Seneca witch masks, 
elk-horn war-club (fine example but 
non-froquvian in design and form. 


280, 4 Іғч.) Notes on winnowing- 
basket, pottery, rattia, clothing, 
weapons, objects (агпї- 
acratcher, dance-wand, maaks), diot- 
games, etc., [rom the Eastern Cherokee 
of North Carolina. 

—- Wisconain idea uet елена 
(Ibid, 280-307. 1 pl. 7 fg оса оп 
skin-tanning, earrings, — hair-dress, 


moccasins, leggings, other garments, 
partera bead-dress, bead belte and 
cross-belig, medicines, utensils amd 
appurtenances of shamaniwn, (bag. 
rattle, doll, ete.), hall-game (lacrosse 
eee: cup-and-ball game, tomahawk 
TEE Lenapé Indians of Staten 
Island. (Ihid, 1909, Ш, 1-62, 12 pl. 
sigs. map.) EID MTM 

sites, deseri of specimens [stone 


Island in a number of ways." Iroquois 
um ant Hoan. 
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of design), On 2:4th. St, near East 
River, "a splendk] and nearly perfect 
Iroquoian vessel of great sire was lound 


іп 1006. 

Archeology. of the New York 
Coastal Algonkins. (Ibid. 211-135, 
8 ік!) Notes on chipped articles 
(arrow ami apear polita, knives, 
scrapers, drills), rough stone articles 
(hammerstones, netsinkers, bore, hand 


stones, sinew stones, mortars, pigments, 
p plumuneis, masks, knives, 
uda), polished stone articles (yorgets, 
апишега, banner-stanes, pipes, steatite 
vessels), potiery pipes and veseela, 
metal beads, articles of shell (wampum, 
pendants, e&raperg, potter stamps, etc.), 
fosails . articles ol. bone und aniler 
(awla, needles, arrow points, harpoons, 
beads and tubes, worked teeth, turtle 
ahell cups and ratties, cylinders, pottery 
stamps, etc), trade articles. During 
historical times the Delaware, Wap- 
pinger and Montauk occupied this 
area, and the remains found indicate 
no very great gedlogical antiquity,— 
the oldest remains in every cose аге 


ы Ы d 
pottery articles indicate that the local 
Indians were "intermediate fn char- 
acter between the Lenapé on the south 
ара анда аза Мен England tribes 


drawings of 
tury, №. V., 19010, оххх, 78-84, 5 ;fgx.) 
Reproduces, with notes, etc., pictures o£ 


Indian and frontier life made Millet 


Northwest. In 1852 4 lithographs, of 
which parts were due to Bodmer, were 
published. One wae called ‘Simon 
Butter,” and later "The Indian Ma- 


ашын. L) A visit to the Indian tribes 


Museum 1. AN. Y. igit, х, 31- 
42. 7 ік.) Treats of expedition of 
summer of 1909. Kwakiutl of Alert 
Bay (burial in tree-tope still ín vogue; 
even Christian cemetery burials show 
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with labor-agitation); Belle Coola 
(chipped imp the 
í north of art of chipping stone 


ML б ңа). Describes 


Wasi. inen M^ € Xr. 905-000; 7 
2 ius.) 


EAR. (Buil Amer. Geogr. Sot. 
М. Ұ,, 1010, XLN, 511—520.) Treats 
of the urea stretching from the Gulf of 
Mexico to the Arctic Ocean and 

most of the country between 


inhabiting it, their as ete. An 
Parsia parE S LOA te ieee ae 


irel avast 
temaizs of eurih-covered (сегізі lodges. 
built somewhat on the plan of the semi- 
undergrourul winter-houses." 
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An unknown field in American | 





[х. &, r2, Igro 


—— British Columbia and Alaska. 


(Anthrop. Pap. Amer. Mun Nat. Hist.. 
№. Ү.. 1910, 1V, 205-299, r pl. 1 fg.) 
Notes on recently secured 

including two Chilkat blanket pattern- 
boarde írom Kluckwan. Other peci- 
mens secure] by Mr Smith were 22 
pe on Aet on UE cO: 
bark hat. 


Snelthlage (E) Zur Ethnographle der 


Chipaya und Curuah£. (7. [. Ethnal., 
Berlin, 1010, жін, 412-637. 4 fs.) 
Treata of the two Tupian tribes of Pará 
(Brazil), the Chipaya and Сигцаћё. 

culture-relations 


Dwellings (maloces), 
(furniture, дарылаш, food, ham- 


of some 225 words, with many corre- 
eponding items in Yurüna nnd Mun- 
durukü; alao a few personnl names). 
The Chipaya differs much from the 
Curuahé, the latter resembling more 
the Mundoruki. See Koch-(rimberg 


(T.). 
Speck (F. G.) E EM 


by our eastern Indians. (Univ. 
Penn. Mus. J.. Phila.. 1970, әде. 
fga.) Notes on Penobscot birch-bar 


in the center and at the sides —the 
symbolism seems at first obscure). 


—— Noteson the Mohegan and Niantic 


Indiana. (A Pap, Amer. Mus. 
Nat. Hist, №. V., 1909, III, 181-210, 
4 pl. 4 figs.) Treats of history (only 
100 now left, none pure-hlood; negro 
atrain), local truditions (tale accnunting 
for Papoose Rock), material Ше 
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will-o-the-wisp; scraps of folk-lore), | 


mytha (3 brief balas of Tcánàmid, the 
trickster), On pages 205-206 the 
Scaticook Indians (14 now left) are 
а сдана jud cu pagus qui-kue 
the, чоон SURAE Eotn welling 
а. е. оГ the Mohegan on Long Island 
sound (outside of possible survivors 
among the Brothertons of. Wisconsin, 
ane woman is all of the tribe now living. 
—írom whom the information here 





| Кы Мин. ie N. Vs, 1010, X. 
133-138, map.) Gives data in letters 
from Herschel id., Aug. 22, шиі camp 


| aspects 
of the study of myths. (Uj. Amer, Folk- 
Lore, Boaton, 1910. хх, 1-7) 
Taylor (W. S) Results of an art trip to 
the Northwest Coast. Mural decora- 
tloris planned to show Indian industries. 
(Amer. Museum J.. N. V., тото, X, 42- 
a, 2 fee.) Gives account of author's 
міні to Wrangell and Eluckwan to 
obtain material amd sketches for a 
mural painting representing the weav~ 
ing of the Chilkat blanket; and to 
Masset for a aimilar purpose in regard 
to the art-occupations of the Haida 
Indians, Also notes on the natives of the 
places visited. See Smith (H. I.). 
Torzer (A. M.) and Allen (G. M.) Ani 
mal figures in the Maya codices. — (Pap. 
Peab. Mus. Amer. Arch. & Ethnal., 
Harv. Univ., Cambr. того, те, 273- 
373, 20 pi, 4, t4 igs.) Synoptic con" 
sideration 


rence of Siena forms, zoological 
identification and ethnological explana- 
tion of animal forma, Covers much the 
same ground аз the similar work of 
Seler (q. v.) but treats with more detail 
of the Maya aide of the question, Dr 
Seler ‘concerning himself more with the 


uninflgenced by the white race." 
Since 1906 the Eskimo of the Mackenzie 
delta, who would then hardly take pay 
for anything, have changed so that now 
"an Eskimo seldom remains perma- 
nently satiaied with the most liberal 


guage of the shamaua, recorda of songs 
and tales, epecimens, еіс., are among 
the results of the expedition. 


Uhle (M.) Peruvian  throwing-sticka. 


(Amer, Anthrop. Wash. 1909, W. 8. 
xt. 624-627, 3 pl.) 


Uhienbeck (C. C.) Ontwerp van eene 


үеге ене —vormleer van eenige 
Algonkin-talem. (Verh. d. k. Akad, v, 
Wetensch. te Amaterdam, Ald: Let- 
terk., 1018, N. Ea D. XL WO. 3. pp. v. 
63.) Sketch of the comparative mor- 
phology of Ojibwa, Cres, Micmac, 
Natick, and discunt. based on 
Maillard, Rand, Eliot, Trumbull, 
Tims, Miller, Sowa, Schoolcraft, Hul- 
burt, Cuoq, Adam, еіс. Nouns, pro 
nouns, and verba are considered, 


—— Zu den einheimischen 


Sprachen 
Nord-Arnerikas, (Anthropoa, St Ga- 
briei-Médling, тото, Y, 170—786.) 
Adda to data in previous article on 
the literature of North American 
Indian languages further titles con- 
ceming Athapaskan, Algonkian, Siounn 
(notes on Catawba from Gatschet), 
Muskhogran. "Astecold" (notes on 


and: : 
of Past, Wash., 1910, Ix, 2-7, 2 gn. 
Treats of alleged rune stone, di 

in August, 1898, by a Swedish (елде, 
about 3 miles N. of Kensington station 
on the Minneapolis, St Paul, and 
Sault Ste Marie Ri R., Douglas co., 
Minnesota, purporting to be the 
record! of an exploring expedition of 
Norsemen from Vineland in the year 
тзб2. The stone is now in the Museum 
of the Minnesota Historical Society. 
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Hampton, Va, 1000, ХхххҮШІ, 078- 
683.) Address by Commis ol 


Indians by ilte must be made as 
much a breach ol the morai code- nè 
the reverse. 

Vom  Tocantins-Araguaya. (Globus, 
Brinschwg. 1910, XCVIL 379-381.) 
Résumés, | гот the n А 
graphique. Thiéry's uccount 
1901-1902 expedition in the Tocantina- 
Amguaya region of Brazil. Contalns a 
few notes on the Carayá (p. 382) and 


praised. 

Waterman (j. T.) The religious prac- 
tires of the Dicguefio Indians. (Univ. 
ef Cali. Publ im Amer Arch. & 
Ethnol. Berkeley, 1910, VIII, 371-358. 
Ері) See Amer. Cees 1910, X. &, 
xir, 339-335. review by ]. P. Harring- 
ton. 

—— Hudson Bay Eskimo. (Anthrop. 
Pap. Amer. P rs ss 

1910, IV. 209-307, 8 lg. 

new collection NOR UN MAS Space 

mens from old house-sites: 

pronged fish-spear; MR: 
mouth-piece for drili-apparatus; deco- 
rnled hmir-ornament (notable variation 
in type); comte; muglatang gam; types 
ol ornament- 


Ш (С. Е.) Some new Missouri River 
Valley sites in North Dakota, (Amer. 
ee Lancaster, Pa.. moro, M. 3. 

Willoughby C E type of 

a шеи сеге- 
тойа! blanket [rom e Say 
о (Ibid... 1-10, 4 3 

Wilson (G. L) E. arrawheada. 
Ibid. 131-132. 1 Ж. 

"use c) Publications on the Indians 


S K9IO, M. a XXXII, 
j. Noles on Dr R. Lowie's 


552-564. 
The Northern Shoshone (1995) und The 
Assiniboine ip) оов; шю ОЕ МЕ 
vestigations ддб-і $ т 
Wissler’s The Material Culinre of the 
Rer Гадаа (1910), v are 





(Globus, Bruchwe., 1910, xcvi, 99- 
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gu.) Notes on the reservation Indian 
of the United States (Pueblos, Navahos, 
Sioux, etc), class of old and new 
civilization, work of the ‘Women's 
National Indian Association,” Indian 
Schools (vialted by author), etc 
— Aus dem Leben eines | Sioux- 
Indianers. (Ibi. 128-130.) Notes 
(from oral and written data) on гак 
агы of DOr Chares А 
Eastman, "Ohiyesa," personally Koc 
to the uui Dr Eastman i а 
graduate of Dartmouth College and 
Boston University (Medical). He 
married in 189: Mises Elaine Goodale, 


| Woodworth (FE. E.) Archeological ob- 


servations im South Dakota. (Amer. 
Anthrop., Wash. тото, м. 5.; XIL 125- 
131, t [g.) 

fork of the School of American Archeol- 
ogy. (Rec. oí Past, Wash., 1010, iX, 
162-165.) Résumé ol activities from 
Bulletin for February, 1910. The San 
Juan valley aod the Rip Grande valley 
аге the two general regions being 
investigated at present. 

Wright и Ж.) The northern negro andl 
crime. (So. Wkmn, Hampton, Va., 
1910, E 037-143.) Treats of 
statistic (difficulty o£ finding accurate 
basis for comparison), analysis of 
offenses (numerous convictions for 
petty offences hardly equal a convic- 
tlon for s very serious offense, — Histori- 
cally negroes have had to prove their 
innocence: Credibility oi negro wit- 
nesses Һай been often impeached, The 
crimes of the poor are generally their 
vices, which affect them morr than they 
do the rest of the community. Poverty 
suffers even before justice, 

Yote (L. R) Yiddish folk stories and 
songs im 5t Louis. (Washing. Univ. 
Rec, ба Гошів 16910, Y, 30-21.) 
Stories are of two kinds, religious (deal- 
ing usually with the wonder-working 
power of a rabbi in some little Russian 
town, —the tales about Bal Shem Tov. 
the "Master of the Good Name," are 
legion; also leviathan stories, and tales 
of the river Sambatian im "Newer 
never never Land"; there is a proverb, 
“even the river Sambatian rests on the 
Sablath").. 


| Zaborowski (5) Découverte, par M. 


Engerrand, d'une station de ш 

au Mexique. SA Us Soc. d'Anthr. de 
Paris, tore, кі Résumés, 
irom the ee te «On 


Society of Mexico, M. a 
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account of his discovery peur Concep- | —— Les — métieages uu — Mexique, 
clon, in the State of Campeche, of a (Tbid. 48.) Notes. after М. Enger- 
“station” of the stone age, "represent- rand, that In the Suite of Yucatan, 
ing the quatenury man of this region.” with a total population of only 200,000 


The flinta are numerous and of Chellean there are now боо Javanese families 
and Achulean type. | and a number of Koreans, besides 
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Franz Nikolaus Finck.—In the recent death of Dr Franz Nikolaus 
Finck, Professor of General Linguistica at the University of Berlin, the 
science of language has lost its foremost scholar. Suddenly stricken down 
by disease of the heart in 
the period of hia most fruit- 
ful activity, Professor Finck 
hved to sec his name and 
work ranked with the high- 
est in the history of lin- 
шас. 

Professor Finck waa 
born at Crefeld in 1867. 
He studied at the univer- 
sities of Munich, Paris. and 
Marburg, receiving his doc- 
tors degree at Marburg in 
1896. He was docent in 
comparative philology at 
Marburg University from 
(897 until 1901. His com- 
nection with Berlin Univer- 
sity began in 1903; at that 
institution he was first do- 
cent amd later Professor of 
General Linguistics. From 
[907 he was also in charge of 
the department of Oceanic 

Frans Nikolaua Finck. languages in the Oriental 
Seminary at Berlin. 

Professor Finck's unusual gift as a linguist found its first expression, 
not in scientific, but in poetic form. In 1391, before he commenced his 
university studies and largely as an expression of his thoughts during five 
years of military service, a little volume of poems was published bv him at 
his home city, Crefeld. The poems show decided talent and great command 
of language. Examine, for instance, “Die Blatter im Herbstwind,” “Du, 

724 
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mein einziger Gedanke," or "Herbstgedanke." n the same year appeared 
a second volume of verse entitled Von der Riviera, and in 1893 Welifremd— 
Weltfreund was published, the latter showing that Finck was strongly 
under the influence of Nietzsche's philosophy, Although almost too re- 
fective and philosophical these poems have found many admirers. The 
Blitter f. tt. Unterhaltung (1893, No. 37) says: "Darin erinnert er an die 
schónsten Erzeugnisse der philosophischen Dichtung Schillers"; Gorlitzer 
Ansetger (1892, No. 263) says: "Der Versbau ist elegant, der Inhalt tiefsinnig 
und gedankenreich"; Hamburger Fremdenblalt (1892, Oct. 11) remarks: 
"Der gewandte und elegante Versbau erscheint durchaus als das Werk eines 
Алена Dichters, der tiefsinnige Inhalt dagegen lässt auch den 
edankenreichen Philosophen leicht erkennen." 

The university life seems to have directed Finck's talent from verse to 
the study of languages. No more poetry was published. But the talent 
did not wane, nor was it lost or wasted in the new field. 

Tearing himself free from the restraints and artificialities of university 
life, he spent the year previous to his graduation living among the peasants 
of the Aran islands off the west coast of Ireland, where he studied and 
recorded the Gaelic language as still spoken there, 

During the years of his Marburg docentship he obtained with his re- 
markable memory a smattering of the most diverse languages and became 
conversant with what has been done in the philosophy and psychology of 
language. During this period his two best-known essays were published: 
Der deutsche Sprachbau als Ausdruck deutscher Welianschauung, 1899, and 
Die Klassifikation der Sprachen, 1901. These essays are full of new and 
original thoughts about language. Finck with his poet-mind gives us an 
insight into language which it will take science with its laborious methods 
generations to make permanent. According to these essays language is not 
a mere medium of communication; it lays fetter; upon the human mind. 
and again, assists it in its soarings. Language study was to Finck, now a 
phase of philosophy, now a phase of ethnic psychology. 

At times during this Marburg period Finck lived among the gypsies, 
learning their language and customs. At the close of this period his interests 
became as broad as the human race. He was a linguist with the interests 
of both philosopher and ethnologist. 

In 1900 he decided to go to Armenia and the Caucasus, a region in which 
such linguistic diversity as probably once existed elsewhere in Europe still 
obtains, During the two years spent there Finck acquired a speaking knowl- 
edge of Armenian, His Lehrbuch der neuosfarmenischen | Literalursprache, 
1902, has been pronounced a model short grammar, a treatment which a 
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brief grammar. of any language may well imitate. Finck studied Armenian 
because It is the least known of the Indo-Germanic dialects. His attention 
spread from this language to the fifty-four almost unknown aboriginal 
dialects of the Caucasian Mountains. He became known to German scholars 
especially as a student of Caucasian, 

His Caucasian studies established two important facts concerning those 
languages: 

t. They confirmed Von Erckert's opinion that the fifty-four diverse 
languages are all genetically related. We may therefore speak of the Cau- 

2. In a letter to the writer, penned only a few weeks before his death, 
Professor Finck states his opinion concerning the relationship of this stock 
to othere—an opinion which will be of great interest to ethnologists and 
one which has, as far as | can learn, not been published. [t is therefore 
quoted in full "Was die Frage verwandtschaftlicher Beziehungen des 
Kaukasischen zu anderen Stümmen anbetrifft, so scheint mir eine solche 
zum UrabAltaischen und Indogermanischen nicht gerade ausgeschlossen, 
aber auf jeden Fall nicht bewiesen zu sein und, was schlimmer ist, auch kaum 
beweisbar, Weit eher würde ich auf eine Entdeckung von Spuren der 
alten, eigentlich kaukasischen Kultur rechnen. — Aber auch solche Ent- 
deckungen dürften noch in einiger Ferne liegen; und mir scheint, für ums 
handelt es sich zunüchst darum, mit den auf anderen langdurchforschten 
Gebieten wie dem indogermanischen erprobten Mitteln ähnliches wie dort zu 
erstreben. | Schon heute darüber hinauszugehn, ist wohl kaum möglich." 

Among Professor Finck's Aster works of general scope are: Die. Aufgabe 
ший Gliederung: der. Sprachuissensckaft, 1905; Specielle Sprachengeographte, 
1907; Die Sprachsitdmme des Erdkreises, 1909; and Die Haupttypen des 
Sprachbaues, 1910. Der Ursprung der Sprache and the great Armenische 
Grammalik are soon to be published posthumously, Arrangements have 
been made by which the School of American Archeology will obtain the Cau- 
casic work of Professor Finck which has not been published. 

Professor Finck is generally appreciated as a poet, philosopher, linguist, 
and ethnologist. I wish to say a few words about him as aman. As a 
teacher he gave his time freely to his students. His natural gifts, his en- 
thusiasm, his blunt, fearless manner, his humor, his indefatigable industry, 
even his knowledge of his own power, were an inspiration to all that knew 
him, Great is the pity that he did not live longer and did not commit to 
writing more of the rare combinations which arose in his trained mind. 

I add a complete list of Dr Finck's publications, which his sister, Frau 
Dr Gjandschezian, has kindly compiled especially for this article in the 
American Anthropologest. 
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BüugtioGRAPHY OF WORES bY PROFESSOR F. N. FINCKE 

Gedichte, Crefeld, 1891. 

Von der Riviera, Gedichte, Crefeld, 1851. 

Die Grundlage für cine neue Rangordnung der Werte, München, 1891. 

Ein Traumgesicht (als Manuskript gedruckt). 

Weltfremd—Weltfreund, Leipzig, 1893. 

Uber das Verhiltnis des baltisch-slavischen Nominalakzents zum indogerman- 
ischen, Marburg, 1495. 

Zwei russische Máürchen in plonetischer Schreibung, Phonetische Studien, Bei- 
blatt zur Zeitschrift, "Die neaeren Sprachen," Neüe Folge, 3, 1895-6, S. 1-12. 

Vier neuiriche Zaubersprüche, Zeitschrift des Vereins [für Volkeskunde, 1896, 
S. 92. 

Wörterbuch der auf den Araninseln gesprochenen westirischen Mundart, Marburg, 


15896. 

Die Araner Mundart, Marburg, 1899. 

Der deutsche Spruchbau als Ausdruck deutscher Weltanschauung, Marburg, 1899. 

Der Sprachunterricht im Dienste der Geistesbildung, Neue Bahnen, B. 9; 1900, 
S. 4561-412 u. 165-175. 

Die franzósschen Laute des 13. Jahrhunderts nach dem Zeugnis mittelarmen- 
ischer Transskriptionen, Die neueren Sprachen, 1901, 5. 385-91. 

A Glosary to Donlevy's Catechism based on the Edition of 1742, Archiv für 
celtische Lexikographie, B. 2, 5. 1-131. 

Die Klassifikation der Sprachen, Marburg, 1901. 

Des Nilos Doxapatres Taksis ton patriarchikon thronon, Wagharschapat, 1902. 

Lehrbuch der newostarmenischen Literatursprache, Marburg, 1907. 

Des Epiphanios von Cypern Ekthesis protoklesion patriarchikon te kai metro- 
politen, Wagharschapat, 1902. 

Kleinere mittelarmenische Texte, Zeitschrift für armenische Philologie, 1903. 

Eine Bemerkung zu A. Meillets Ansicht vom Wert der mittelarmerischen Trans- 
ékriptionen, Zeitschrift fir armenische Philologie, 1904. 

Zur Persönlichkeit des Chronisten Andreas, Zeitschrift für armenische Philologie, 
1 

iiie d der armenischen Handschriften des Herrn Abgar Johannissiani zu Tifis, 
Leipzig u. Marburg. 1903. 

Lehrbuch des Dialekts der deutschen Zigeuner, Marburg, 1903. 

Die samoantsche Partikel ‘о, Sitzungsbericht der kóniglichen preuszischen Akad- 
emie der Wissenschaften, 1904. 

Die altarmenischen Prüpositionen, Kuhns Zeitschrift, 1904. 

Die Grundbedeutung des grónlándischen Subjektivs, Sitzungsbericht der kinig- 
lichen preuszischen Akademie der Wissenschalten, 1905. 

Ablative mit scheinbarer lokativen Bedeutung, Kuhns Zeitschrift, 1905. 

Die Stellung des Armenisch-zigeunerischen im. Kreise der verwandten Mundarten, 
Antiquariatskatalog 9 von R. Haupt, Halle, 1905. 

Die Aufgabe und Gliederung der Sprachwissenschaft, Halle, 1905, 
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pr hte und Sprachwissenschaft, Die Wissenschaften, Beilage der 
Nationaiseitung, 23. Feb., 1906. 

Zwei Lieder der deutschen Zigeuner, Sitzungabericht der küniglichen preuszischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1906. 

Die armenische Literatur, Kultur der Gegenwart, I, 5. 282-98. 

Die georgische Literatur, Kultur der Gegenwart, |, S. 299-311. 

Die ostarmenischen Laute des 15. Jahrhunderts nach. den Transskriptionen in 
Hans Schildbergers Reisetiuch, Wissenschaftliche Korreepondenzblatt der 
Philologiae Novitates, 1906, 5. 35-43. 

Verzeichnis der armenischen Handschriften der küniglichen Bibliothek zu Tü- 
bingen, 1907 

Armenische Ра!доктарЬе (Atlas xum Katalog der armienischen Handschriften 
zu Tübingen), 1907. 

Der angeblich passivische Charakter des transitiven Verbs, Zeitschrift für ver- 
gleichende Sprachforschung XL1, S. 209-83. 

Geschichte der armenischen Literatur, Geschichte der christlichen Literaturen 
des Orienta, Leipzig, 1907, S. 75-130. 

Die Grundzüge des armenisch-zigeunerischen Sprachbaues, Journal of the Gypsy 
Lore Society, New Series, Vol. 1, pp. 34-60. 

Die samoanischen Personal- und Possessivpronomina, Sitzungsbericht der kónig- 
lichen preuszischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1907, 5. 721-42. 

Die Sprache der armenischen Zigeuner, Tetersburg, 1907. 

Quer über den Kaukasus, Zur guten Stunde, XXIII, 1908, 5. 92-94. 

Die Verwandtschaitsverháltnisse der Bantusprachen, Góttingen, 1908, 

Wie sich die Sprache ündert, Berliner Tageblatt, 19. Márz, 1909. 

Richard Pischel, Ein Nachruf, Journal of. the Gypsy Lore Society, Vol. II, 
pp. 286-92. 

Die Sprachstüámme des Erdkreises, Leipzig, rog. 

Specielle Sprachengeographie, Die Fortschritte der Anthropogeographie, 1891- 
1907, 5. 7-13. 

Die Wanderungen der Polynesier nach dem Zeugnis ihrer Sprache, Nachrichten 
der Güórtingischen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften, Philologisch-historische 
Klasse, Kleines Heft 3. 

Die Haupttypen des Sprachbaues, Leipzig, 1910. 

Auch 39 Besprechungen, besonders in den Góttingischen Gelehrten Anzeien. 


Joms P. HARRINGTON 








Sthnology at the Annual Meeting of the Nebraska State Historical 
Society.—The annual meeting of the Nebraska State Historical Society 
January 9-11, was successful in point of quality of program and interest 
manifested. A part of the meetings were held in conjunction with the 
Nebraska Territorial Pioneers’ Association, The historical papers read 
covered a wide range, among the speakers being Mr James Mooney 
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of the Bureau of American Ethnology, Edgar R. Harlan, curator of the 
Historical Department of Iowa, Dr Benjamin F. Shambaugh, President 
of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association, and Mr Harold J. Cook. 

Ethnology was given a conspicuous place on thè program and the 
society was fortunate in having present Mr Mooney, who spoke on "My 
Life Among the Indian Tribes of the Plains,” “The Indian Woman," and 
“Systematic Nebraska Ethnological Investigation." The first lecture 
was illustrated by many Indian pictures, and the talk on the Indian 
woman was so simple, practical, and new that it was received with enthu- 
siasm. An interesting and rather unique feature of the ethnological 
pärt of the program was "Folk Songs of the Omaha Indians, Interpreted," 
by Professor Melvin R. Gilmore of Cotner University. Original records 
secured by Professor Gilmore were produced on the phonograph and 
the harmonized version given on the piano by Miss Edna Wright, Mr 
Robert F. Gilder spoke on "Nebraska as an Archeological Field." 

A part of one session consisted of a meeting of school children and the 
the program was arranged especially for them. An illustrated talk, 
“Life on the Omaha Indian Reservation,” was given by Professor Gilmore 
and two Nebraska history stories were told by Mrs Minnie P. Knotts, 
librarian for the society. Believing that the time to create a lasting 
interest in state history is during childhood, the society is doing every- 
thing possible to encourage the telling of history stories in the public 
schools and elsewhere, 

The Nebraska State Historical Society is giving especial attention to 
ethnological study and investigation. The society is at present without 
a curator for its museum, but has several applications under considera- 
tions. Plenty of time is being taken in the selection in order that a man 
especially equipped for the particular field may be secured, An archeo- 
logical reconnaissance is being planned for the next summer anil those 
especially interested in this field will be invited to join the party, 

С. 5. РАКЕ. 


The following account of this important movement is taken from a recent 
number of Science: 

"The International School of American Archeology and Ethnology 
was inaugurated in the City of Mexico on January 20. The founding 
patrons of the school are the government of the United States of 
Mexico, the government of Prussia, Columbia University and Harvard 
University. The University of Mexico has placed at the disposal of 
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the school rooms in which classes may be held, and will facilitate access 
to libraries, museums, institutes, and other scientifc centers in which 
are pursued studies like those of the school, and. will aid in the sup- 
port of the school with an annual subsidy of $6,000. Each patron will 
im turn appoint and pay a director of the school, and will also allot 
fellowships which will be sufficient to cover the expenses of board and 
lodging and transportation of a fellow. Inaccordance with the statutes 
the government of Prussia has appointed as director Professor Eduard 
Seler, Director of the Section of Anthropology and Archeology in the 
Royal Museum at Berlin, who has already made extensive researches in 
Mexico. He will hold office for one year, and will be aided by Professor 
Franz Boas, of Columbia, during his presence in Mexico as Professor of 
Anthropology at the National University. Two appointments to fellow- 
ships have been made, Dr Werner von Hürchelmann by Prussia, and 
Miss Isabel Ranives Castafieda by Columbia University, 

“All the explorations and studies of the school are to be subject to the 
laws of the country in which the work is undertaken, and all objects 
found in investigations or explorations will become the property of the 
national museum of the country in which the studies are carried out. 
In case similar specimens of the same kind of object are discovered dupli- 
cates will be given to the patrons who supply the necessary funds for the 
exploration. Moat of the explorations will be conducted in the rich fields 
oí Mexico, and the government of that country has already given the 
necessary authorization for the investigations which will soon be begun 
and are certain to produce interesting and valuable results," 


The Nebraska Society of Ethnology and Folklore.—The "Nebraska 
Society of Ethnology and Folklore” was organized at Lincoln, last Novem- 
ber. The following officers were elected: President, Hutton Webster, 
Professor of Social Anthropology in the State University; Vice-President, 
R. F. Gilder, of the Omaha World- flerald; Secretary-treasurer, A. E. 
Sheldon. 

The feld of the saciety's activity will be limited to an investigation 
of the Indian culture within the borders of the state and of the consider- 
able material relating to European folklore found in the German, 
Bohemian, and Scandinavian population. At least one annual meeting 
will be held. Hurron WEBSTER. 


Ar the Summer School of the University of Washington, Mr John P. 
Harrington of the School of American Archeology gave two courses in Anthro- 
pology. One of these courses was entitled “The Indians of the Northwest" 
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and in it especial attention was given to the Indians of the State of Wash- 
ington. The other course was a general introduction to the science of language. 
Quoting from the university catalog: " This course. presents the chief facts 
about the ecience of language, facts which every student of any language 
ought to know. It embodies the material contained in the most recent 
German lecture courses and books on die Sprachwissenschaft."" During the 
seasion of the Summer School and during three weeks after the Summer School 
closed, Mr Harrington studied the language and ethnology of the Duwamish 
and Suquamish tribes of the vicinity of Seattle. One of the features of this 
latter work of popular interest is the settling of the much disputed question 
as to whether Mt Ranier is rightly called Mt Tacoma. It was discovered 
that the ancient Duwamish name for Mt RamerisTakérep. There therefore 
appears to be no just reason for not following the precedent already estab- 
lished by the people of the city of Tacoma and calling this famous peak 
Mt Tacoma, 


Acco&RDiNG to information printed in the Geographical Journal, 
the Austrian African traveler, Herr Otto Artbauer, set out in October 
with the intention of making his way into the Tibesti region between 
Fezzan and Wadai—the portion of Africa which best deserves the epithet 
"dark" in our own day. Не Is accompanied by an Austrian artillery 
officer, First Lieutenant Emil Kraft von Helmhacker. The leader is 
an Arabic scholar and is also master of a number of African dialects, 
besides possessing ethnographical and geological qualifications. His 
companion will undertake the cartographical work and meteorological 
observations. The new expedition is well equipped, and provided on 
the one hand with presents likely to be held in esteem in that region, 
ang on the other with serviceable weapons. After completing their 

»posed examinations of Tibesti, the travelers hope tò cross Wadai 
b a route leading well east of Lake Chad, though should the state of 
affairs in that country make this impossible, they will take the easier 
way towards the Kamerun. 


Tae Duke or Lovaat, well known as a generous patron of archeo- 
logical research in America and in Europe, was the recipient of many 
congratulations and remembrances on the occasion of his eightieth 
birthday, January 21. Іп December last the Duke received the Leibnitz 
Gold Medal in acknowledgment of his services to archeological research. 
His most notable services to American archeology are the foundation of 
professorships in American archeology in Columbia University and in 
the universities of Paris-and Berlin; and the foundation of international 
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prizes for research relating to pre-Columbian America, Recently, in 
the cause of humanity, he established in the Academy of Inscriptions 
and Belles Lettres at Paris an annuity of three thousand francs to be 
distributed by the Academy for tlie temporary relief of scientists brought 
to a standstill in their work by illness or lack of resource, and for the 
relief of families left in distress by the death of investigators while carry- 
ing on their work. 


THe following is among the "University and Educational Intelli- 
gence’ in Nalare, Feb. 9, 1911: | 

"The report of the committee for anthropology [at the University 
of Oxford] for the year 1910, just presented to Convocation, contains a 
record of continuous and healthy development of the study in Oxford. 
The salary of the curator of the Pitt-Rivers Museum has been raised 
from 200], to 500l. per annum, and a readership has been founded in 
social anthropology, to which the secretary to the committee, Mr R. R. 
Marett, Fellow of Exeter College; has been appointed.. A large number 
of lectures have been delivered in the course of the year under the general 
heads of physical anthropology, psychology, geographical distribution, 
prehistoric archaeology, technology, social anthropology, and philology, 
besides special lectures for Sudan probationers, and addresses on the 
art of prehistoric man in France, by M. Emile Cartailhac." 


A MEETING of the Anthropological Society of Washington was held 
December 20, 1910, at which Mr Paul Radin of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology gave an account of the “Winnebago Winter Feast" At 
the January meeting, held on the 17th of that month, Dr A. A. Golden- 
weiser of Columbia University addressed the society on “The Totemic 
Complex," and Dr Truman Michelson of the Bureau of American Eth- 
nology read a paper on "The Medicine Arrows of the Cheyenne.” On 
February 21 Dr Daniel Folkmar occupied the evening with “Some Ques- 
tions arising in the first Census of European Races in the United States." 


BEGINNING with Jan. І, 1911, Mr C. M. Barbeau has been appointed 
Assistant in Anthropology on the Geological Survey of Canada, Mr 
Barbeau has pursued anthropological studiesat Oxford University for the 
three years 1907-10 as Rhodes Scholar for the Province of Quebec, He 
has prepared, in connection with his work at Oxford, an extended study 
on "Some Aspects of the Totemism of the Northwest Coast of America." 
At present Dr Sapir and Mr Barbeau have under way a "Selected Bibli- 
ography of Canadian Physical Anthropology, Archeology, and Eth- 
nology.” 
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AT a joint meeting of the American Ethnological Society of New 
York and the Section of Anthropology and Psychology of the New York 
Academy of Sciences, January 30, (911, a paper was read by Dr Pliny 
E. Goddard on the “Distribution and Relationship of the Apache.” 
February 27 Dr Robert H. Lowie presented a paper on “Women's 
Societies of the Missouri Village Tribes," 


From the Museum Journal of the University of Pennsylvania it is 
learned that before his Canadian appointment was accepted Dr Sapir 
had been engaged in preparing a study of Paiute mythology and a 
grammar of the Paiute language. In spite of the necessarily exacting 
nature of his new engagements it is hoped that a volume of Paiute 
mythology will be ready in about a year. 


From Russian journals comes the announcement of very important 
archeological discoveries in and near the city of Kiev on the part of 
Professor Chvojka of the University of Kiev, One of the results of his 
work is reported to be the definite identification of the sites in this region, 
referred t. by Herodotus and other ancient Greek writers, as early 
Slavic Russian towns. 


AMONG the recent gifts to the American Museum of Natural History 
аге (һе Lender's collection of costumes of the Plains Indians, presented 
by Mr J. Pierpont Morgan and a valuable collection of Navajo blankets, 
presented by Mrs Russell Sage. 


De Cart Luwsontz has returned from a sojourn of fourteen months 
in the country of the Papago Indians of northwestern Sonora and southern 
Arizona, where he was engaged in ethnological, archeological, and geo- 
graphical investigations. 


Dr Hutton Weester, Professor of Social Anthropology in the 
University of Nebraska, has been invited to read a paper on totemism 
before Section H of the British Association for the Advancement of 


Proressor Rotaxo B. Dixow of Harvard University, assisted by 
Мг №, H. Mechling of the University of Pennsylvania, is engaged in 
preparing the Indian volume for the United States census of 1910. 


Dre Gustav Rerzivs, formerly professor of anatomy at Stockholm 
and noted also for his anthropological investigations has been appointed 
a foreign knight of the Prussian order pour le mérite. 
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Siz Francis GaLTon, eminent for his contributions to geography, 
meteorology, biology, anthropology, and psychology, died on January 18, 
at the age of eighty-cight years. 

A MEMORIAL in marble to the late Sir John Evans, the anthropologist, 
has been placed in the parish church of Abbot's Langley, Herts, where 
he lived for sixty years. 


Tux Società Italiana d'Antropologia, Etnologia e Psicologia of Flor- 
ence, haselected Dr Ales Hrdlička, of the U. S. National Museum, a corre- 
sponding member. 

Worp has- been received of the death in California of Rev. J. W. 
Cleveland well known for his contributions to the study of the Dakota 
language. 

Ox November 7, 1910, Professor F. W, Putnam of Harvard Univer- 
sity was elected a Foreign Fellow of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. 


Tur death is recorded of Dr Alexander Schenk, Docent for Anthro- 
pology at the University of Lausanne. 
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